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+The Times + 


It ts our intention, occastonally, to print certain articles anonymously 
when the papers are of a character, or are written by authors in such a 
position, as to render such a proceeding advisable. In such cases we must 
not be understood as necessarily to imply our approval of the opinions 
advanced, though of the bona fides of the writers we shall spare no endea- 
vour to obtain satisfactory assurance.—ED. U. R. 


HE more than usual prominence into which Zhe Times has lately 
TL been brought, owing to incidents quite notorious, warrants the 
belief that a paper dealing with its history in the past will not be 
deemed ill-timed or unintcresting. 


This great journal appeared for the first time in 1785, bearing the 
overladen title of the Dazly Universal Register; but three years later 
John Walter, its proprietor, wisely changed the name to that by which 
it has been so long familiar. For many years 7he Times contained no 
leading articles. Neither did it ever present its readers with the review 
of a book. It gave animated but rather flippant criticism of theatrical 
and musical entertainments, such as would hardly be admitted now 
into a respectable provincial paper. Specimens are furnished by 
Mr. Grant, who also tells us that at this time it was a feature in The 
Times to give small paragraphs in a lively form relative to events in 
high life which must have often verged on the law of libel. These 


paragraphs, though particularly piquant and personal, were, in point of 
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fact, not more so than those which have latterly become the staple of 
society journals, and made them so welcome in the boudoirs of Lady 
Sneerwell and Mrs. Grundy. A column, seasoned to a more than 
ordinary degree, was headed ‘The Cuckoo’—the same title as that 
which a recent society paper was glad to relinquish after a short trial. 
The Times was far in advance of its contemporaries by not only exclud- 
ing quack advertisements, but in waging war against charlatans. In 
its first number it exposed a prominent practitioner who was wont to say 
‘Use my wegetadle.’ ‘Of this here Doctor more anon when 7he Times has 
leisure.’ Zhe Times was small in size, consisting of four pages, printed on 
paper of a coarse quality, and priced at 3¢. Notwithstanding these 
cramped limits it contrived to make room for poetic contributions ; and 
in December 1789 Horace Walpole asks Lady Ossory if she has seen 


‘Mr. Cambridge’s excellent verses, “The Progress of Liberty,” in a 


newspaper called Zhe Times.’ 


In the well-known ‘ Black Book’ it is stated (Ist edition, p. 44), 
that John Walter (the first) received a pension of 600/. for many years in 
acknowledgment of services given exclusively to the Pitt Ministry. It 
is a question if this can be strictly true, inasmuch as the present writer ! 
observed in Waller’s autograph catalogue, issued in 1867, the following 
brief résumé of letters addressed to an able colleague of Pitt :— 


John Walter.  Zwo highly-interesting letters to the Right Hon. H. Dundas, 
December 19, 1792, and March 26, 1793, together 3 pp. 4to. ‘Complaining of 
‘ persecutions from the Treasury,’ ‘confinement suffered, ‘long imprisonment, &c., 


&a 125. 


’ 


The ‘ persecutions’ include, no doubt, a fine of 1507, which Walter had 
to pay in 1786 for libelling Lord Loughborough. Three years later, 
having pronounced as ‘insincere’ the expressions of joy manifested by 
the Royal Dukes, Gloucester, York, and Cumberland, at their father’s 
recovery, Walter was sentenced to pay 50/, to stand in the pillory at 
Charing Cross, to be imprisoned in Newgate for twelve months, and to 
find sureties for good conduct on the expiration of ‘durance vile.’ 
Previous to his liberation Ze Times poured caustic matter on the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York ; and complained, what seems 
likely to be true, that the Duke of Clarence, afterwards our eccentric 
‘Reforming King,’ had returned home without leave from the authori- 
ties. On January 3, 1790, Walter was removed from his cell to receive 


' He promptly applied to the dealer for these letters, but: in reply received the assurance 
that they had been secured by a still more prompt competitor. 
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sentence for these new libels ; and, in order to purge his offence, was 
ordered to pay 200/, and to remain another year in Newgate, to date 
from the expiration of his previous sentence. The Dublin Chronicle of 
March 3, 1791, contains, at page 1055, the report of a case tried before 
Lord Kenyon in the King’s Bench, which may be thus summarised :— 


It appears that on February 23 John Walter, printer of a paper 
called Zhe Times, was indicted for publishing what is described 
as a scandalous libel upon the character of John King, charging 
him with being a swindler, and defrauding Mr. Price, a jeweller, 
of bills to a considerable amount. We learn that Mr. Walter, 
upon hearing a full refutation, had owned that he must have 
been imposed upon, expressed sorrow, and said he would contradict the 
libel. Mr. King then sent a paragraph to the printing-office contradict- 
ing it, but insertion was refused unless paid for. Thereupon personal 
application was made to the defendant, who also refused to insert it, 
saying that as the libel was handsomely paid for, so must the contradic- 
tion be. The charge having been brought home against Mr. Walter, 
the jury found him guilty. 


The Times at this period had been conducted at a large pecuniary 
loss; and old Walter took a thoroughly business view of all matters 
connected with its editorial management. He had long accepted 
payment for theatrical puffs; and when his son became editor, many 
years after, and wished that this system should stop, old Walter 
deprecated his scrupulousness. This is stated in an authorised paper, 
‘The Centenary of Zhe 77zmes, published in the Nineteenth Century for 
May 1886. 


Conjointly with one Henry Johnson, a compositor, old Mr. Walter 
patented a process of printing known as the logographic system, 
whereby he got cast, in addition to the separate letters of ordinary type, 
entire words, such as ‘ fire,’ ‘ heat,’ ‘ cold,’ ‘ wet,’ ‘ dry,’ ‘ murder,’ ‘ robbery,’ 
‘malicious injury,’ ‘ painful accident, &c. Against this innovation an 
outcry was raised by master printers and compositors, of which Walter 
in Zhe Times of the day bitterly complains. ‘My enemies,’ he says, 
‘have not openly attacked my plan, but they have insidiously attempted 
to undermine it ; but, it being founded on a firm basis, I have stood the 
test unshaken, while my assailants have been defeated with an exposition 
of their ignorance, malevolence, and envy.’ And again:—‘ The whole 
English language lay before me in a confused arrangement. It consisted 
of about ninety thousand words. This multitudinous mass I reduced to 
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about five thousand, by separating the parcels and removing the obsolete 
words, technical terms, and common terminations.’ 


Early in the present century it expanded in size and influence, and 
a remarkable address from Mr. Walter, dated February 11, 1810, pro- 
claims the great persecution to which it had been subjected by the 
Government as a penalty for not supporting the Sidmouth Administra- 
tion. Public sympathy became aroused ; the circulation of Zhe Times 
increased, while dissolution overtook the Statesman, the Representative, 
the Day, the Mirror, the Constitutional, and other of its contemporaries. 
Walter the First died in 1812, and left the management of 7he 7zmes to 
his son John. His will has been printed in the newspapers during the 
last few weeks and needs no special notice here. 


The late Michael Staunton was about the oldest journalist living in 
1855, and he mentioned a few facts to me at that time, of which I find 
a MS. note preserved. According to an official document then in Mr. 
Staunton’s possession it would appear that the circulation of Zhe Times 
early in this century was one million a year, or about 6,000 copies a 
day. The Times, he said, was edited from 1800 to 1817 by a barrister 
named Stoddart, and well known in literary circles by the sobriquet of 
‘Dr. Slop. He was a shrewd, scholastic penman, and discharged his. 
duties ably. Barnes, afterwards editor, was one of the clever Parliamen- 
tary reporters of Ze Times at this period, and the writer of some political 
portraits in the Eaaminer, In or about the year 1810 Stoddart—who 
had enjoyed a salary of 700/. per annum--—was offered by the proprietors 
80o0/. additional if he consented to give up some chamber practice to 
which he frequently devoted his evenings, and remain in 7he Times office 
from at least 6 P.M. until the hour of publication. Stoddart accepted 
the offer, and proceeded at once to fulminate editorial denuncia- 
tions of Napoleon. Abuse in this strain went on for years, but at last 
attained such a rabidness of ferocity that Mr. Walter remonstrated, 
without, however, producing any mitigation of tone. In the end Stoddart 
was summarily dismissed from the editorship. Stoddart left 7e Times 
full of ambitious projects for its overthrow. He started the Vew Times, 
and hoped on the strength of his name and from the fascination of his 
style to win over the readers and subscribers of the old. Meanwhile, 
Barnes, the Parliamentary reporter, was summoned, much to his surprise, 
to discharge the onerous duties of editor of Zhe Times, and with real 
energy he grappled with his work. He was the first to group a 
complete literary staff around the paper, giving every man a subject to 
himself, and he imparted a unity of tone and sentiment to the organ as 


PE TREE: 
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a whole. His own articles were masterpieces—full of force and fire. 
He soon threw Stoddart into the shade, and the light of the Vew Times, 
after flickering for a few years, died out. Previous to this event Moore 
notes under date Dec. 26, 1824 :— 


I have had a letter from Dr. Stoddart, praying me, almost zz forma pauperis, 
to send him now and then a letter for the Mew Zimes, and to let it be known 
that I do so. Iam very sorry that his paper is in such poor repute as to put him 
upon this expedient of correspondence, and to have not much hope that this sort 
of correspondence will prove a better speculation to him, upon this scale, than it 
did upon a larger some years ago. No doubt you have heard from him to the 
same effect. I have promised to help him occasionally in hopeless good-will. 
His paper, in spite of every possible advantage, is dying of the incurable disease 
of dulness. The only sure means of saving it would be to put it into the hands 
cf some new editor, which if he could bear to do, he could not afford to do. 


‘Dr. Slop’ at last left London, became a judge in the Ionian Islands, 
and ultimately posed as Sir John Stoddart, Governor of Malta. These 
rewards he received from the Tory Administration of Lord Liverpool—a 
fact which sufficiently shows what policy had guided his pen. Another 
glimpse of that policy is obtained from Blackwood of March 1826— 
then ultra-Tory in its tone—and we learn that Stoddart’s journal was 
‘always found on the right side.’ 


The high position afterwards occupied by Zhe Times, and its world- 
wide reputation, are largely due to the untiring energy of Thomas Barnes. 
He had peculiar and ingenious modes of scenting out obscure talent and 
bringing it to bear upon the world from the columns of Zhe Zimes. Of 
all the London journals this paper has ever received the largest amount 
of miscellaneous correspondence. It was Barnes’s habit, notwithstanding 
his onerous editorial duties as chief leader-writer and helmsman, to read 
with attention the entire mass of letters daily received, three-fourths of 
which were fit only for the waste-basket. Such as displayed any 
remarkable power of composition, or unfolded very striking original 
views, he took instant note of, and found time in the midst of his varied 
labours to seek and obtain private interviews with the writers. They not 
unfrequently proved to be as obscure and diffident as their talents 
were marked, but needing tact to draw out. All this Barnes had a 
happy knack of doing, and some of the best men on his staff, whose 
names afterwards became well known to fame, were brought to light in 
the manner described. It was he who, struck by the point of letters 
signed ‘ Vetus,’ discovered the writer to be a Captain Sterling, and at 
once enlisted his aid. 
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Much of the foregoing was stated by Mr. Staunton to the present 
writer—so far back as the year 1855—and I find its main facts are 
confirmed by the more recent recollections of James Grant, who, like 
Staunton, is also in his grave. Grant mentions that Barnes looked out 
with vigilance, in the periodicals and journals of the day, for any evidences 
which might be furnished of unknown writers possessing that fitness 
which would render them an acquisition as contributors to Zhe Times, 
and he proceeds to give instances within his own personal knowledge. 





One proved to be an occasional writer for /raser, without pay, and he 
told Barnes that as any articles he might send for Ze Times would be 
congenial to his taste, or on questions in which he felt a special interest, 
he would make no charge whatever for them. Of course this proposal 
could not be accepted, and Grant says that the payment he henceforth 
received from Barnes was five times the sum that most papers paid for 
such articles. He gives another instance in which 240/. was paid for 
twelve leaders—that is to say, 20/. foreach. Healsoknewan occasional 
contributor who received 30/ for one literary notice. When Barnes 
remitted ‘base lucre, he had a graceful way of doing it. <A letter to 
Moore in March 1826, acknowledging a squib, adds: ‘In return for your 
golden notes we have nothing but thanks and Threadneedle Street to 
offer.’ Barnes ordered 100/. to be placed to Moore’s credit with Locke 
& Co. ‘This, writes Moore, ‘answers to the account I have always 
heard of the liberality of Zhe Times, 


All printing had been heretofore done by hand-presses, and 7he 
Times had usually two ‘settings up’ of the same matter to save time. 
Ere 3,000 copies could be thrown off the news would often be somewhat 
stale. Mr. Walter had long been giving his thought to this subject, and 
spending large sums in experiments, with a view to remedy defects and 
to promote the increased commercial success of his paper. During the 
later period of war with France its mechanical resources were found to 
be wholly inadequate to meet the demand, and though the press was 
kept going all day long, the sale of thousands of copies on some occasions 
was lost. Mr. Walter was the first to adopt the steam printing-press, in 
the completion of which he expended upwards of 60,0007, It was on 
November 29, 1814, that Zhe Times was first printed by steam machinery. 
The invention has probably already increased the demand for printers’ 
labour twenty-fold, but of course the pressmen! of that day, when the 


1 This word, ‘ pressmen,’ has latterly been applied, but most improperly, to journalists. A 
good account of Konig, who put so many printers’ pressmen out of employment, is supplied by 
Smiles in his Aen of Invention and Industry. 
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report got out, threatened to destroy the inventor—Kénig—‘ and _ his 
traps.’ They believed that their occupation would be abolished by it. 
The new machine had to be carefully concealed from public knowledge 
until all its details were completed. It was constructed in a building 
adjoining Zhe Times office, and the entire impression for the 29th was 
worked off, while the regular pressmen were directed to ‘ wait for expected 
news from the Continent.’ At 6 A.M. Mr. Walter entered the press-room 
and astonished its occupants by announcing that 7e Times was already 
printed by steam, and told them that if violence were attempted he had 
force at hand to suppress it ; but if they behaved peaceably he would con- 
tinue their wages to every one of them until similar employment could 
be procured. Thus was this great invention introduced to the world. 
Previously only 450 per hour could be worked off by the old hand-press. 
K6nig’s steam-press printed 1,100 per hour. These figures refer to only 
one side of the paper. Improvements were effected in it and its suc- 
cessor, Applegarth’s machine, from time to time, which brought up the 
power of production, in the year 1836, to that of printing 2,500 copies an 
hour, on doth sides of the paper. In 1852 Hoe’s machine printed 10,000 
impressions per hour, and the more recent inventor, Bullock, has raised 
this number to 12,000. 


I have already referred to the dismissal of Dr. Stoddart from the 
editor’s chair of Zhe Times. Mr. Grant, in his ‘ History of the Press’ 
(i. p. 443), assigns this incident to ‘the year 1815 or 1816, in conse- 
quence,’ he adds, ‘of the extreme violence of his attack on Napoleon.’ ! 
But long before the latter date Napoleon was the crushed and harmless 
prisoner of England, and Stoddart is not likely to have wasted his 
strength in grappling with a man in chains. Stoddart must have erred 
in other ways. I find on inquiry a long-forgotten circumstance which 
helps to explain the cause of his retirement. In Barry O’Meara’s 
‘Voice from St. Helena’—a remarkable book recently reprinted—the 
following words appear as having dropped from Napoleon :— 


In 1814 the editor of the ..... newspaper was paid about 3,o00/. of your 
money, besides having a great number of copies taken. I told you before that 
I found his receipt among Blacas’ papers, on my return from Elba. I do not 
know if he is in their pay now. 


Blacas, it will be remembered, became Prime Minister to Louis XVIII. 
on the restoration of the Bourbons. 


1 ¢In 1817 Barnes accepted the editorship of Ze Zimes on the retirement of Dr. Stoddart ’ 
—so writes Richard Garnett, LL.D., in the Dictionary of National Biography. This goes to 
confirm the idea I expressed. Further, it will be seen that in 1817 Southey was solicited to 
edit Zhe Times. 
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The Times at once declared that it alone could be the paper meant, 
and pronounced the charge ‘a lie.’ O’Meara applied to Mr. Walter for 
an apology, but unsuccessfully ; and the news-sheets of the day record how 
O’Meara applied a horse-whip to Mr. William Walter when leaving the 
Stratford Club. Several months later Ze Times published a letter from 
Blacas, saying: ‘No money was ever offered or given to you [Mr. 
Walter] by my intervention.’ O’Meara replied that the money must 
have been accepted by the edztor, and this seems likely enough when 
we remember that he was a barrister by profession, accustomed to take 
retainers. In one of the last letters written by James Grant, the 
veteran London journalist, he casually mentions to the present writer, 
but without reference to Stoddart: ‘In the days of my early connection 
with the London press it was quite a common thing to subsidise 
particular writers to write for particular papers, often without the 
knowledge of the proprietors of the paper.’ 


When O’Meara’s book appeared, Stoddart had been at least seven 
years dismissed by Zhe 7zmes, and under circumstances which greatly 
puzzled the Clubs of that day. 


So much secrecy surrounds the editorial sanctum that one has need 
to consult contemporary correspondence for facts illustrative of the 
earlier management of Zhe Times. In 1817 a proposal was delicately 
made to Robert Southey on behalf of Mr. Walter, which offered 
favourable prospects of pecuniary advantage to the poet. 


If an offer [said Mr. Henry Crabb Robinson (the negotiator)] were made to 
you to superintend a lucrative literary establishment, in which you would have— 
if desired—a property of which the emolument must be very considerable, and 
which would give you extensive influence over the whole kingdom, are you in a 
condition to accept it? But [he added] if you are so attached to your delightful 
residence, and to that kind of literary employment which alone gives fame, and 


must in its exercise be the most delightful, an immediate answer to that effect is 
requested. 


It appears, however, that so completely was Southey wedded to his 
quiet mode of life, so foreign to his habits would the proposed occupa- 
tion have been, and so much more strongly was his mind set upon 
future and lasting fame than upon present profit, that he did not even 
request to be informed of the particulars of the offer, but at once 
declined it, upon the plea that no emolument, however great, would 
induce him to give up a country life, and those pursuits in literature to 
which the studies of so many years had been directed. ‘ Indeed,’ he 
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writes in a letter dated March 13, ‘I should consider that portion of my 
time which is given up to temporary politics grievously misspent if the 
interests at stake were less important.’ 


The remuneration which it had been intended to offer Southey for 
editing Ze Times was 2,000/. per annum, ‘with such a share in the 
profits, adds his son and biographer, ‘as would have enabled him to 
realise an independence in a comparatively short time.’ ! 


Crabb Robinson, who negotiated with Southey, is now chiefly known 
as author of a diary, which, among other items, mentions that in 





January 1807 it was proposed that he should live at Altona as cor- 
respondent of Zhe Times. 


It was Moore who first gave to Stoddart the sobriquet of ‘ Dr. 
| Slop,’ a ‘ nick-name’ which stuck to him ever after. Moore often stung 
The Times with pointed stanzas, and by this means made himselt 
formidable. On August 17, 1822, he was surprised to receive a letter 
from Brougham, enclosing a note from Barnes (the editor of The Times), 
proposing that 


as he is ill, I shall take his place for some time in writing the leading articles of 
that paper: the pay to be 1oo/,a month. This is flattering. To be thought 
capable of wielding so powerful a political engine as Zhe Times is a tribute the 
more flattering (asis usually the case) from my feeling conscious that I do not 
deserve it. Wrote to decline the proposal of Zhe Times. 


The Times was read with avidity at this time, and by no one more 
so than by Moore himself. ‘Try to recover last Wednesday’s 7Z7mes,’ 
notes the diarist, ‘and you will sigh—‘Irrevocabile Tempus.”’ While 
confessedly unable to wield the thunderbolts of prose, Moore increased 
| the attraction of Ze Times by contributing sparkling epigrams. Being 
pressed for money, we find, from his own memorandum dated June I, 
1826, that he ‘desired to raise it by an advance either from the Chrontcle 
or The Times, but having unluckily mentioned the idea doth to Black 
and Barnes, and both being much more ready than I expected to come 
into my terms, I found myself in a situation of some delicacy between 
them, there being a deadly jealousy, which I was not before aware of, 
between the two establishments.’ 


Moore accordingly declined both, but continued to write for Ze 
Times. On July 11, 1827, he records a conversation with Barnes 


1 Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, edited by his son, vol. iv. pp. 261-2. 
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‘respecting my agreement with Zhe Times. Asked him how much 
longer I must go on at my present rate of contribution before the 
proprietors should conceive that I had done enough for the 500/. 
advanced me, and how much they could afford to offer me annually for 
renewing it.’ Barnes, in reply, told him to consider that account as 
closed, and offered 200/. per annum for such squibs at such intervals as 
would entirely suit his own fancy and convenience. Moore said he 
would not take less than double 200/ Barnes consulted with Mr. 
Walter, and offered 4007. 


All Moore’s squibs were not suffered to explode. For instance, on 
January 1, 1829, he received a letter from Barnes saying that ‘ my verses 
in ridicule of the Duke of Wellington had been actually set up in type, 
but that on maturer deliberation he had decided not to print them. 
Had great hopes from the Duke for the Catholic question, and would be 
therefore wrong to make a laughing-stock of him. Will watch him well, 
and should they see reason to attack him will then be glad of the aid of 
my artillery.’ 


Moore, like Bobadil, was at last beaten with his own weapons. 


‘Notwithstanding Barnes’s friendly letter, writes Moore, ‘he has been 
shabby enough to insert some wretched poetry in which I am attacked. 
If the poetry was even middling I should have forgiven him ; but your 
journalists! your journalists! Poor Perry must still hold his place as 
the Phoenix of all newspaper men, that I at least have ever known.’ 


The reception which Moore’s ‘Life of Byron’ received again led 
him to exclaim Et tu Brute. Moore bitterly complains of the mischie- 
vous and wholly unlooked-for attack of Zhe Times. ‘Wrote a letter to 
Barnes expostulating on this perfidy ; but when it was written threw it 
in the fire.’ 


Time was when Barnes thought that Moore’s pen dripped with 
molten gold. In this case the bard wisely deemed silence golden. 
But his mind was relieved by throwing off such verses as— 


O, editors don’t care a button 
What false and faithless things they do ; 
They'll come and cut your fine roast mutton, 
And then they'll have a cut at you. 


The Courier, although finally distanced and killed by its great com- 
petitor, long occupied a position second only to The Times. It was 
edited by William Mudford, father of the genial editor of the Standard. 
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During the excitement of journalistic warfare hard words were inter- 
changed ; and I find the following notice of these amenities and their 
result in the British Monitor of the day, an organ wholly unconnected 
with either party. It may be premised that Captain H——g was the 
subsequent Field-Marshal Lord Harding. 


THE ‘TIMES’ AND THE ‘COURIER.’—Mr. Walter, proprietor of Zhe Times, 
was reduced to silence in consequence of Mr. Stuart, one of the proprietors of 
the Courier, sending a Captain H——g to him, to insist upon a retraction and 
an apology, or to meet him as a gentleman. Mr. Walter, it is stated, was not 
much inclined to have recourse to powder and ball; but he sent his friend, a 
Captain W—-—, to interfere. The result was—an apology, which appeared in 
the British Monitor last Sunday, and copied from Zhe Times. 


Harding continued through life prompt with the pistol on small 
provocation. He challenged a Prussian officer when the allies entered 
Paris on the fall of Napoleon. In 1824 he was involved in an affair 
with Lord Londonderry. Six years later he filled the post of Irish Secre- 
tary, as Mr. Balfour does now, and in consequence of a hostile speech 
from O’Connell, challenged the agitator to mortal combat. See his ‘ Life 
and Correspondence,’ just published by John Murray, vol. i. p. 225. 


The trouble in which Zhe Times became involved in 1786 because of 
freedoms taken with the Prince of Wales, was near being renewed in 
1827 when the quondam ‘fat friend’ of Brummel filled the throne. 
Barnes told Moore on March 4 in that year that the King the other day 
conveyed a message to 7/e Times, through Knighton I think, ‘that he 
always read the paper with great pleasure, &c., &c., but that he hoped 
they would refrain from giving any more details about his private life 
and habits.’ 


In 1828 the circulation of Zhe Times was under 12,000 a day; in 
1865 its average circulation rose to about 42,000 a day, or 12,000,000 
annually. The first double sheet was published on November 29, 1829. 
The gross proceeds of The Times in 1828 were 45,000/. a year ; and an 
article which appeared in its columns twenty-three years ago declared 
that it then enjoyed an income equal to that of a flourishing German 
principality. But this boast, which has been often quoted since as disclos- 
ing a remarkable fact, seems after all a somewhat dubious compliment. 
‘What is a Grand Duke ?’ asks Lever. ‘ Picture to yourself a very corpu- 
lent, moustached, and befrogged individual, who has a territory about the 
size of the Phoenix Park, and a city as big and as flourishing as the 
Blackrock ; the expenses of his civil list are defrayed by a chalybeate 
spring, and the budget of his army by the licence of a gambling house.’ 
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Some past proprietors of Zhe Times felt that they acted liberally in 
giving half a column of advertisements to their daughters on marriage 
as a dowry. 


On April 15, £831, the Earl of Limerick, in converse with a 
friend in the House of Lords, expressed himself as unfavourable to 
a compulsory provision for the Irish poor. Next morning The 7imes 
thundered, ‘Mean, cruel, and atrocious, as every civilised mind must 
consider the doctrine that Ireland has no need of Poor Laws—hateful 
and abominable as is such a screen for inhumanity—there are men, or 
things with human pretensions, nay, with lofty privileges, who do not 
blush to treat the mere proposal of establishing a fund for the relief of 
the diseased or helpless Irish with brutal ridicule, or almost impious 
scorn. Will any man credit that an Irish absentee lord could say what 
he is reported to have uttered last night ?. . . We shall not name him 
because the House of Lords is armed with a thing called a bar, and 
other disagreeable appendages ; but there are members of that House 
who surprise nobody by declaring their indifference to popular odium, 
especially when they are at such a distance from Ireland as to ensure 
the safety of their persons.’ 


This was evidently written by Barnes, who in 1831 professed strongly 
Liberal views. Greville, after an interview with Barnes, styles him in 
his journal ‘a desperate Radical.’ Lord Limerick brought the matter 
before Parliament, and it was voted a breach of privilege. Mr. Lawson, 
the printer of Zhe Tzmes, was taken to the bar, and in a petition 
tendered a most abject apology; the power of inflicting a fine was 
discussed, and in the end Mr. Lawson was brought up to receive from 
the Lord Chancellor a severe reprimand. These proceedings are reported 
in ‘ Hansard’ of the time, pages 598, 1586, and 1702. 


During the next year popular orators denounced Barnes for becom- 
ing more Tory with the time. A pleasant dinner at Longman’s is 
described by Moore on March 29, 1832: ‘ Barnes grown most perilously 
corpulent. On putting a large bludgeon which he had brought with 
him in the corner, he said, “ That’s my Conservative stick. They have 
threatened to knock me on the head going over the bridge.” “They,” I 
exclaimed, “who are ¢Hey?” not knowing whether it was Greyites or 
Ultras that had menaced him. “The people of the Rotunda,” he 
answered ; “I have had mobs of them in the Square.” Sat drinking port 
till four o’clock, Barnes owning that he “loved wine.”’ <A dinner at 
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Rogers's followed, when Moore slipped into the hand of Barnes, to whom 
he sat next, some lines of ephemeral point. ‘Begged me in anything I 
might now write for him to spare Croker; which I told him was an 
unnecessary caution, as Croker and I were old allies. Lord John 
Russell, commenting on this passage, asked, had the request been con- 
veyed to Croker urging him to spare Moore, what would have been the 
result? ‘Probably while Moore was alive and able to wield his pen it 
might have been successful. Had Moore been dead it would have served 
only to give an additional zest to the pleasure of safe malignity.’ The 
hurricane of wrath which John Wilson Croker brought about Lord 


John’s ears in consequence of this hard criticism will be in the recollec- 
tion of readers. 


In 1833 very strained relations existed between O’Connell and the 
Parliamentary reporters. He complained that they had failed—some- 
times from an old grudge—to report him at all; at other times that 
they capriciously gave a miserable abstract of what he said; and he 
concluded by moving that the printers of Zhe Times and Chronicle be 
brought to the bar of the House. Next day the reporters published a 
manifesto in Zhe Times pledging themselves never again to report the 
popular orator until he apologised and atoned. Noticing this document 
he said that ‘the reporters had boasted of having “ put down” some of 
the greatest orators, that they had overcome a member of the present 
Administration, nay, that they had overcome the Lord Chancellor 
himself, and they added to the list the names of Tierney and 
Wyndham, the last of whom had conciliated them by a dinner; but 
they should not put him down, and that they would find.’ 


O’Connell’s ‘Correspondence,’ recently published, contains several 
letters on this subject. On July 26, 1833, he writes :— 


I am in the midst of my battle with the reporters. I hope they sha/i not 
put me down. I am resolved to give battle to the uttermost. If Zhe Times does 
not report me, it shall not report anybody else—¢hat is flat. Five or six 
successful speeches of mine have already been durked, and, above all, my 
exertions on the anti-slavery side have been concealed. 


It was not O’Connell alone who made these complaints. Disraeli, 
writing to his sister on April 26, 1838, remarks that ‘ poor little 
Monckton Milnes’ speech was completely smashed by the reporters ;’ 
and Lord Lyttelton published a letter complaining that a similar 
injustice had been systematically done to Spring Rice and William 


Cobbett. However, as Cobbett, though a powerful writer, was a poor 
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speaker, the reporters cannot be much blamed in Azs case. It is noto- 
rious that strangers are permitted to remain in the House only on 
sufferance ; and that any member has but to say ‘I think, sir, I see 
strangers in the gallery’ for the Speaker to order them to withdraw. 
O’Connell now uttered these talismanic words ; at once the House was 
cleared of strangers, including all occupants of the reporters’ gallery. 
Great avidity was shown by the public to read next day an account of 
the expulsion. But the papers appeared without a line on the subject. 
The banishment went on for ten days, during which time the reporters 
regularly assembled outside the door of the gallery, not knowing the 
moment when they might be invited to resume their seats. Angry 
feelings at length subsided, and the men of the quill, in more genial 
mood, re-entered on their duties. 


The Whig Administration of Earl Grey was tottering to its close, 
when, on February 27, 1833, Mr. Greville makes the following entry in 


his Journal :— 


The Irish Bill was to come on last night. The sense of insecurity and un- 
easiness evidently increases ; the Government assumes a high tone, but is not 
at all certain of its ability to pass the Coercion Bills unaltered, and yesterday 
there appeared an article in Zhe Zimes in a style of lofty reproof and severe 
admonition, which was, no doubt, as appalling as it was meant to be. This 
article made what is called ‘a great sensation ;’ always struggling, as this paper 
does, to take the lead of public opinion, and watching all its turns and shifts 
with perpetual anxiety, it is at once regarded as undoubted evidence of its direc- 
tion, and dreaded for the influence which its powerful writing and extensive sale 
have placed in its hands. It is no small homage to the power of the press to 
see that an article like this makes as much noise as the declaration of a powerful 
Minister or a leader of Opposition could do in either House of Parliament. 


Greville correctly discerned the policy by which Mr. Walter had 
been influenced in his management of Zhe Times. In the article already 
noticed, announcing the change of title from Daz/y Universal Register 
to Zhe Times, Mr. Walter describes his new journal as ‘a many-headed 
monster displaying various characters, and in the course of its trans- 
formations in life assuming innumerable shapes and humours.’ 


The power and importance of Zhe Times increased: and on Novem- 
ber 19, 1834, Greville writes :— 


In consequence of what passed between Lyndhurst and me concerning Zye 
Times (at St. James’s) I made Henry de Ros send for Barnes (who had already 
at his suggestion adopted a conciliatory and amiable tone towards the embryo 
Government), who came and put on paper the terms on which he would support 
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the Duke. These were: no mutilation of the Reform Bill, and the adoption of 
those measures of reform which had been already sanctioned by votes of the 
House of Commons last session with regard to Church and corporations, and no 
change in our foreign policy. I have sent his note to Lyndhurst, and begged 
him to call here to talk the matter over. 


Six o'clock.—Lyndhurst has just been here ; he had seen the Duke, who had 
already opened a negotiation with Barnes through Scarlett. I offered to get any 
statement inserted of the causes of the late break-up, and he will again see the 
Duke and consider the propriety of inserting one. He said, ‘ Why, Barnes is 
the most powerful man in the country.’ The Standard has sent to offer its 
support. ... 

November 23.—This morning I received a note from Henry de Ros enclosing 
one from Barnes, who was evidently much nettled at not receiving any specific 
answer to his note stating the terms on which he would support the Duke. 
Henry was disconcerted also, and entreated me to have an explanation with 
Lyndhurst. I accordingly went to the Court of Exchequer, where he was sitting, 
and waited till he came out, when I gave him these notes to read. He took me 
away with him, and stopped at the Home Office to see the Duke and talk to him 
on the subject, for he was evidently a little alarmed—so great and dangerous a 
potentate is the wielder of the thunders of the press. After a long conference 
he came out and gave mea note the Duke had written, saying he could not 
pledge himself, nor Sir Robert Peel (who was to be the Minister) before he 
arrived, and eventually I agreed to draw up a paper explanatory of the position 
of the Duke and his expectations and views with regard to Zhe Times and its 
support. This I sent to him, and he is to return it to me with such corrections 
as he may think it requires, and it is to be shown to Barnes to-morrow.’ (iii. 157. 

November 26.—Barnes is to dine with Lord Lyndhurst, and a gastronomic 
ratification will wind up the treaty between the high contracting parties. (iii. 159.) 


A Tory administration was therefore formed, consisting of Peel, 
Wellington, Lyndhurst, and Aberdeen. They held office, however, 
merely until the following April, when Lord Melbourne succeeded to 


power. 


It was about the time of these negotiations that Mr. Walter, with 
his usual energy of character, introduced a system then perfectly novel 
in the history of newspaper enterprise, Regardless of expense, he 
established an organised staff of expresses whereby important news 
could be received from all quarters with wonderful celerity ; while he 
also placed in the chief cities of Europe special correspondents, with 
instructions to stop at no expense in getting at valuable intelligence 
and transmitting it forthwith to Ze Times. In days when the ‘ Flying 
Scotchman’ was a name unknown, a full report of Lord Durham’s 
speech at the Glasgow dinner in 1834 was conveyed over 400 miles 
by relays of mounted couriers stationed at convenient posts along the 
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route, and the speech of the great reformer appeared in Zhe Times 
forty-eight hours sooner than under ordinary circumstances it could 
have done. One of Mr. Walter’s first engagements as a foreign cor- 
respondent was Andrew O’Reilly, subsequently author of a readable 
book, published anonymously, ‘The Reminiscences of an Emigrant 
Milesian ;’ Mr. Walter at once stationed him as a vigilant sentinel at 
Paris, with results most gratifying to the public greed for news and to 
the sense of conscious and well-deserved success equally shared by 
Barnes and Walter. Visitors to the old TZzmes office in Printing 
House Square will remember a prominent tablet commemorative of its 
discovery in 1840 of a huge conspiracy in Paris whereby it was planned 
that there should be a simultaneous presentation at all the chief banking 
houses throughout the world of forged letters of credit, purporting to 
emanate from Messrs. Glyn, Halifax & Co., of Lombard Street, London. 
The gross sum which these continental swindlers expected to realise 
was stated on investigation to be 1,000,000/. sterling. A prolonged 
action against Zhe Times closed with a verdict of one farthing damages 
for the forgers; and a public subscription was at once opened to re- 
imburse the 5,000/. costs to which Zhe Times had been put. Two 
commemorative tablets were erected—one at the office of the paper, 
the other at the Royal Exchange ; and in 1842 the residue of the fund 
was applied to endowing two Walter scholarships in connection with 
Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School, that students in these 
institutions might be assisted to go through the curriculum of Oxford 
or Cambridge. 


A subtle proof of the prestige and popularity now commanded by 
The Times is told by Mr. Grant. Mr. Baldwin, of the Morning Herald, 


perseveringly sought to ascertain the names of the chief writers in The 


Times, and when he found who they were, he did, wherever he thought 
there was a chance of success, all in his power, by offers of extra- 
liberal remuneration for their services, in order to persuade them to 
leave Barnes and work under his flag. ‘I could name several persons,’ 
writes Grant, ‘well known in the literary world, who were induced to 
leave The Times, as occasional contributors, and to join the Morning 
Herald staff ; but itis not expedient I should do so, It may be enough 
if I state, which I do from individual knowledge, that while their articles 
had produced a marked effect when they appeared in Zhe Times, they 
produced none whatever when published in the Morning Herald’ This 
paper was the senior of Zhe Times, having been started in 1780; it 
occupied for many years a commanding position, and will be re- 
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membered as the organ of Lord Derby when Premier. It is a coinci- 
dence that this statesman and the Hera/d died almost simultaneously 
in 1869. 


Mr. Walter had now become member for Berkshire, where he had 
bought the fine estate known as Bearwood. The author of ‘Random 
Recollections of the House of Commons’ gives him a place ‘mainly on 
account of his lengthened connection with 7e 7zmes newspaper, and the 
influence he was known to exercise over the-line of politics that journal 
pursued, taken in conjunction with the circumstance of his having altered 
his line of conduct in Parliament at the same time as it changed its 


politics.’ We are told :— 


He was the last of the Neutral party who forsook the Ministerial side of the 
House after the accession of the present Government. It was this circumstance 
that led Mr. O’Connell, on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, to make 
his singularly happy quotation of part of a popular song as applicable to Mr. 
Walter, which made so much noise at the time. Mr. O’Connell, looking on the 
Ministerial side for Mr. Walter, but not seeing him there, was about to express 
his regret that he was not in the House, when, on casting his eye on the Opposition 
side, he observed him sitting in the midst of his ‘ Neutral’ friends ; on which he 
exclaimed in his own inimitable style, ‘Oh, the honourable member has also 
gone over! While sitting by himself on this (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
he was “like the last rose of summer” ’—(shouts of laughter). 


* Like the last rose of summer left blooming alone, 
All its lovely companions being faded and gone.’ 


It is impossible to convey any idea of the effect which this produced. Mr. 
Walter’s personal friends could not refrain from joining in the loud peals of 
laughter which burst from all parts of the House, and even he himself enjoyed 
the harmless but happy raillery. After that morning, for the circumstance 
occurred at three o’clock, he resumed his seat till the end of the session on the 
Ministerial side. 


How Walter must have winced when thus publicly twitted by a man 
towards whom he bore intense hate may be inferred from the glimpse of 
his idiosyncrasy afforded by Miss Mitford. Grant thinks that he 
enjoyed the joke; but it is no novelty to find Mr. Grant mistaken. A 
letter published in Miss Mitford’s memoirs at a time when she was one 
of his guests describes (iii. 255) 


old Mr. Walter as the shyest and awkwardest of men—who could not bear 
to hear the slightest allusion to the journal from which he derived both his 
fortune and his fame. The poet [Moore] had arrived with Mr. Barnes, the editor, 
and put his host and his introducer into an agony by talking all through the 
dinner of Zhe Times as he used to do at Mr. Perry’s of the Chronicle. It was a 
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most amusing scene ; and I think when I enlightened him upon the subject he 
was very glad of the mistake he had made. ‘They deserve it,’ said he to me, ‘for 
being ashamed of what, rightly conducted, would be an honour.’ Two or three 
months afterwards the paper had turned completely round. 


Mr. Walter’s occasional proneness to ‘turn round,’ as noticed by 
Miss Mitford and James Grant, arose from the intuitive skill with which 
he from time to time felt the pulse of the nation and prescribed 
accordingly. The apothegm ‘ Still waters run deep’ was very applicable 
to this shy and seemingly impassive person. His vote some years later 
may be said to have sealed the fate of Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion. After a long-sustained broadside from Zhe Times a motion of 
want of confidence caused its overthrow, having been carried by the bare 


majority of one. 


John Walter had masterly business habits—though a stupid punster 
once said that he was dehind the times. He had learned from his father 
the art of type-setting, and traditions are preserved of the readiness 
with which, on emergency, he utilised that technical knowledge. Upon 
one occasion when the printers, whose business it should be to prepare 
a second edition, had gone to dinner, a despatch marked ‘immediate’ 
was put into Mr. Walter’s hands. The news was of national importance, 
and the member for Berks, applying his own fingers to the job, had it 
all in type, and, with the aid of a pressman, printed and published 
before the compositors returned to their duties. Mr. Walter acted with 
equal promptitude and expertness in respect to a speech of King Louis 
Philippe, which also arrived at an utterly unlooked-for hour. 


Captain Sterling, of whom a biography by Carlyle appeared in 1851, 
and who will be remembered as the letter-writer whose promise Barnes 
recognised, contributed leadersto Zhe Times at this period so loud and for- 
midable that it acquired the sobriquet of the ‘ Thunderer,’ and its services to 
Peel’s Administration are admitted in a remarkable letter written by that 
statesman. Barnes, amid the drudging duties of editorial responsibility, 
found leisure to write leaders pitched in the same high tone. In dashing 
off the characters of public men he also displayed great strength ; but 
the laugh was turned against him when, on a false report of Brougham’s 
death in 1839, he devoted several columns of Zhe Times to an account 
of his career. During the agitation for Reform Brougham had written 
much in Zhe Times; and a clever sketch by Maclise in Fraser of the 
day, with descriptive letter-press by Maginn, depicts him in the robes of 
a Lord Chancellor, throwing off leaders from the very bench on which 
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he sat. How intimate Barnes and Brougham once were is shown by 
the latter applying, in Barnes’s name, to Moore to write for The Times. 


Barnes had long been looked upon as a man of great weight ; Moore 
and Disraeli notice him as such in another sense. The Cambridge election 
for High Steward, when Lord Lyndhurst defeated Lord Lyttelton, took 
place on November 13, 1840. Disraeli, writing to his sister, says :— 
‘Fat old Barnes, of Ze Times, waddled up to give his vote; he was 
recognised, and the undergraduates mightily cheered the Thunderer, to 
his infinite satisfaction.’ ! 


It is noteworthy in the remarkable career of Barnes that, like 
Maginn, he was given to conviviality ; and O’Connell, with his ugly 
proneness to Billingsgate, called him ‘ gin-drinkingest Barnes.’ Indeed 
trace of some exciting influence may be sometimes discerned—perhaps 
in the brilliant ferocity of his leaders. Zhe Times having charged 
O’Connell with exercising terrorism in getting his men returned to Parlia- 
ment, went on to say :— 


We ask the people of Ireland will they submit to an inquisitorial and revengeful 
tyranny like this? If, from the dread of murder or famine, they dare not raise a 
cry against such brutal degradation—if they will vote thus with the knife at their 
throats for the Parliamentary tools and lackeys of such a miscreant—we appeal 
from them to the people of England, and to the Ministers, whether they will 
suffer their fellow-subjects of the sister island to be tormented by this system of 
organised ruffianism avowed by an Irish Catholic lawyer and furtively promoted 
by confederates in priestly garb. . . . In any case, we hope there will be no truck- 
ling to O’Connell or his gang ; there will be no bullying by O’Connell ; there 
will be no stupid and puerile attempt to govern Ireland through the co-operation 
or instrumentality of men who profess the first object of their lives to be the 
separation of the two countries and the breaking up of the Empire. 


In a subsequent leader O’Connell was styled ‘an unredeemed and 
unredeemable scoundrel,’ and the priests ‘surpliced ruffians.’ 


It is notorious that strained relations between Barnes and Brougham 
arose about the time that the latter became Chancellor ; but no attempt 
to explain the cause has heretofore been made. It probably dated from 
the scathing chastisement which Brougham, as Lord Chancellor, ad- 
ministered to Zhe Times for having uttered language hardly stronger 
than the style in which Brougham himself had been in the habit of 
writing. This reprimand, it will be remembered, was inflicted by the 
Lord Chancellor in consequence of the strong language used by The 


1 Lord Beaconsfield’s Correspondence with his Sister. John Murray, 1886. 
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Times towards Lord Limerick. Not long afterwards, Barnes reviewed, 
with scathing sarcasm, Brougham’s translation of ‘ Demosthenes on the 
Crown. This was read with gusto by those who remembered 
Brougham’s cruelly cutting criticism of the maiden book published by 
the young ‘lordling —Byron. 


Barnes’s bark was worse than his bite. Sterling told Moore that he 
never heard Barnes speak of any man otherwise than depreciatingly, but 
the next minute after abusing a man, he would go any length to serve 
him. 


Mr. Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, in a fine eulogium on the 
newspaper press, made use of words at this time which greatly flattered 
Printing House Square. ‘If I desired, he said, ‘to leave to remote 
posterity some memorial of existing British civilisation, I would prefer, 
not our docks, not our railways, not our public buildings, not even the 
palace in which we hold our sittings: I would prefer a file of Zhe 


Times. 


The popular author, who was throwing off new books with con- 
tinuous fecundity, no doubt felt that his powerful panegyric would 
not be thrown away. Meanwhile the obesity of Barnes, which Disraeli 
notices lightly, gave symptoms now of being due as much to disease 
as to indulgence. He had long suffered from an internal tumour, and 
his death on May 7, 1841, at his house in Soho Square, was the direct 
result of an operation performed that morning. His age was only fifty- 
seven, and he had but a short time previously become a co-partner in 
The Times. In 1839 he secured the services of Mr. John Thaddeus 
Delane as assistant editor. 


Editorial existence, with its wearing worry and intense strain, is not 
usually long lived ; but it is certainly remarkable that during the last 
seventy years there have been but four editors of The Times. Thomas 
Barnes, who succeeded Stoddart in 1817, was followed by J. Thaddeus 
Delane in 1841; J. Chennery succeeded in 1877, and George Earle 
Buckle in 1884. Mr. Buckle is still young, and may fill the editorial 
throne of Zhe Times for many years yet to come. Delane was born in 
October 1817, at the very time that Barnes succeeded Stoddart as editor. 


‘The gastronomic ratification ’ of the treaty between Lyndhurst and 
Barnes—-as chronicled by Greville—cordially united both men ever 
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after. Disraeli’s sketch of the incident at Cambridge is in itself sufficient 
to show it. Lyndhurst gave great offence to Ireland in 1836 by 
speaking of its people as aliens in blood, language, and religion; and 
he led the House of Lords in impeding every liberal measure designed 
to serve it, even to the small grant in aid of national education. 
O’Connell denounced him as Ireland’s worst enemy, and used certain 
vague and menacing words which some persons construed as a threat 
to reflect upon the ex-Chancellor Lyndhurst’s private life. This was 
during Melbourne’s. Premiership, and after O’Connell, in the Lichfield 
House compact, had undertaken to support the Whigs. ‘ How long,’ 
exclaimed Zhe Times, in an article which for strength of invective has 
never been eclipsed, ‘how long shall such a wretch as this be tolerated 
among civilised men? But let him mark us well—as surely as he dares 
to invade the privacy of the life of Lord Lyndhurst or of any other 
man, woman, or child that may happen by themselves or their relations 
to be opposed to him in politics, so surely shall we carry the war into 
his own domiciles at Derrynane and Dublin, and show up the whole 
brood of O’Connells, young and old.’ 


This was evidently written by Barnes, who, it will be remembered, 
was fond of using the word ‘civilised’ in his diatribes—instance his 
attack on Lord Limerick in April 1831. O’Connell retorted in words 
of equal ferocity, addressed to Barnes and Bacon of Zhe Times, and 
dated September 15, 1836:—‘In my own name,’ he said, ‘and in the 
names of those who inhabit the domiciles of Derrynane and Dublin, and 
also of the whole brood of O’Connells, young and old, I hurl at you— 
foul miscreants as you are—the most contemptuous and emphatic 
defiance.’ 


Nine years afterwards Mr. Walter despatched a commissioner to 
report upon O’Connell’s relations with his tenants. It was a daring act to 
beard O’Connell in his own mountain fastnesses, Blows fell thick and 
heavy. The newspapers of the day record with what interest the 
battle between Ze Times and the Tribune was watched. Hostilities 
raged to the end, and, like Mamilius and Herminius, ‘the great 
Agitator’ and ‘the Thunderer’ both fell at the same time. In the 
early summer of 1847, when all nature was expanding in rejuvenescent 
vigour, Walter and O’Connell died. 


For years the ‘ Agitator’ had assailed Zhe Tzmes for its hatred of 
Ireland, but no such prejudice can be traced as regards the engagement 
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of its staff. O’Reilly was succeeded as Paris correspondent of Zhe 
Times by Mr. Honan, another Irishman; while a third important 
engagement made was that of W. H. Russell, previously on the staff 
of the Dublin Mail, and whose graphic pictures of Irish election scenes 


in 1841 had attracted the vigilant eye of Mr. Barnes a few weeks before 
his death. 


There was sold of Zhe Times on November 19, 1852, containing an 
account of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, 70,000 copies, which were 
worked off at the rate of 12,000 an hour. The size of Zhe Times of 
January 10, 1806, with an account of Lord Nelson’s funeral, is 19 inches 
by 13, having about eighty advertisements, and occupying, with 
woodcuts of the coffin and funeral car, a space of 15 inches by 9. 
Fifty years later the same journal frequently published a double supple- 
ment, which, with the paper itself, contained about 1,700 advertisements. 
Fifty-four thousand copies of Zhe Times were sold when the Royal 
Exchange was opened by the Queen ; 44,500 at the close of Rush’s 
trial. But the largest sale of Zhe Times was on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage with the Princess Alexandra, amounting, as 
it did, to 110,000 copies at fourpence-halfpenny each. 


The recent obituary memoirs of Mr. John Bright make no reference 
to a striking speech of the great orator delivered on January 27, 1864, 
and which created a nine days’ sensation. The following is culled from 
the report of Zhe Times :— 


The Times newspaper is a power in this country and a power in Europe. 
No man laments more than I do that so much power should be associated 
with what I will cail a godless intellect and a practical atheism. No one 
laments more than I do that a paper that was once great in its independence has 
become now—what shall I say ?—domesticated, for the editor of Zhe Times is 
now domesticated in the houses of Cabinet Ministers and members of high 
families in London. He has learnt now in this day, when that paper might 
have been more useful than ever, to fetch and carry for Cambridge House ; and, 
Sir, for aught I know, looking to what is said in the clubs in London, of the dis- 
pensation of patronage to men who have been writers in that journal, I am not 
sure, unless what I say now may make it difficult, that some day or other 
Mr. Walter, the proprietor or chief proprietor of that paper, may not find himself 
placed in the House of Peers as a compensation for the services offered to the 
present Prime Minister of England. 


Mr. Bright found an unlooked-for ally in Benjamin Disraeli, after- 
wards Lord Beaconsfield, who had himself written ably in The Times 
under the zom de guerre of ‘Runnymede.’ He declared, with an absence 
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of his usual good taste, that the editors of certain London journals 
were influenced in their political views by the attractions of the gilded 
salons of the wives of ministers. Lord Palmerston, putting on the cap, 
warmly repelled the insinuation that the independence of those jour- 
nalists, of whom Mr. Delane was the head, could be affected by the 
circumstance of Lady Palmerston inviting him to her parties ; and, 
amidst loud cheers, highly eulogised his character both as a man and 
as editor of Zhe Times; adding that he felt proud to possess the 
friendship and enjoy the society of a person so remarkable for high and 
varied attainments. It is passing strange that in Edmund Burke’s day 
newspaper writers were, as he says, ‘either unknown or held in 
contempt.’ 


Previous to this date I find Lord Palmerston, in a letter since pub- 
lished in his ‘Life,’ making the statement that during a most important 
continental crisis ‘the leading organ’ had been ‘got at’ by the agents 
of a foreign power. Writing to Lord Ponsonby during the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1848, he says :— 


But I do hope that you will not fail constantly to bear in mind the country 
and the Government which you represent, and that you will maintain the dignity 
and honour of England by expressing openly and decidedly the disgust which 
such proceedings excite in the public mind in this country ; and that you will 
not allow the Austrians to imagine that the public opinion of England is to be 
gathered from articles put into Ze Zimes by Austrian agents in London, nor 
from the purchased support of the Chronicle, nor from the servile language of 
Tory lords and ladies in London, nor from the courtly notions of royal dukes 
and duchesses. 


Students of the oratorical periods of Bright and Disraeli might sup- 
pose from such glimpses as they afford of gilded sa/ons, warmed by the 
genial sunshine of cultured friendship, ‘divinely bestowed upon man,’ 
that John Thaddeus Delane reposed on acouch of roses. It appears on 
the authority of Zhe Times itself that thorns constantly protruded from 
the editorial chair. In recording his death it said :— 


In a continual experience of mistakes and disappointments—for, as we have 
said, the nightly birth of the broadsheet is not without its agonies and mishaps — 
he maintained more equanimity and command of temper than most people do 
under the petty harasses of private life. Compelled as he was occasionally to 
be decisive even to abruptness, and to sacrifice the convenience of contributors 
and subordinates to the paramount interest of the public, he never lost the 
respect or affection of those who could sympathise with him in his work, make 
due allowance for his difficulties, and think less of themselves than of the great 
issues at stake. 
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Among somewhat amusing minor worries which pursued Mr. Delane 
may be mentioned the plausible statement that he was an Irish 
adventurer named Delany—an assumption wholly untrue. The name, 
though somewhat Frenchified, seems, however, to have had an Hibernian 
origin. ‘The Black Book, or Corruption Unmasked,’ published in 1820 
includes in its list of Pensioners (p. 33), ‘Solomon Delane, Cork Herald, 
2652’ 


A vigorous effort was made by Mr. Walter in 1865 to get rid of the 
Evening Mail, which, under the will of his grandfather, continued to be 
published at Ze Times office ; and was, in point of fact, a reprint, three 
times a week, of the more readable part of the daily Zzmes. The 
following appears in the will of John Walter, founder of Zhe Times :— 


And as the said papers (the Ztmes and the Zvening Mail) were raised under 
my inspection, and I well know that by dissension and difference of opinion 
between the parties thereto, as to the mode of their being conducted, the 
property may be injured and the fabrics I have raised tumble to the ground, I do 
therefore entreat, and it is my will, and I direct, that my son John may and shall 
continue to have the sole management of the said papers. 


The will went on to direct that Mr. John Walter should receive 
1,000/, for his management. This will was made in 1810, and John 
Walter, the grandfather, died in 1812. Since that date the head of the 
Walter family had the sole management of both papers. The proprie- 
tors of the Evening Mail are descendants of Mr. Thomas Platt, who 
was the attorney of John Walter, the grandfather, and from whom he 
received shares in the Evening Mail. 


The Times wished to put an end to the old arrangement, and made 
overtures to the J/ai/, offering it five years’ purchase, or 12,000/, The 
proprietors of the J/az/ refused to part with their property, and, after 
some squabbling, applied for permission to inspect the accounts of their 
paper, which were kept by Mr. Walter, at Ze Z7mes office. At first this 
was refused, but after some correspondence a balance-sheet was furnished 
them. Some squabbling between the solicitors of the various parties 
ensued, and in the end, on the Jaz/ proprietors steadily refusing to part 
with their property, Mr. Walter gave notice to them of dissolution of the 
partnership between them and himself; and on December 21, 1864, 
further notice was given that after December 30 the publication of the 
Mail should no longer take place at the office of Zhe Times in Printing 
House Square. Upon this the proprietors of the former filed their bill 
for an injunction. The secret of the matter seems to be that the 
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proprietors of Zhe Times, who were the defendants to this bill, and the 
majority of whom are descendants of John Walter, ‘the grandfather,’ or 
‘take’ through descendants, wished to keep the management of their 
paper and all belonging to it in the hands of the family representative, 
Mr. Walter, without any interference from outsiders. The Vice- 
Chancellor held that a system of more than eighty years’ standing 
could not be stopped in an off-hand manner, and he issued his injunc- 
tion to prevent Mr. Walter from interfering in the matter until the 
case had been argued on its merits. 


Among the persons who had an interest in Te Zimes was the late 
Sir Robert Carden. It consisted of the income derived from the ‘agony 
column’ of that journal, which was bestowed upon Miss Walter on her 
marriage with the late Alderman and ex-Lord Mayor. There are many 
romances afloat respecting this famous column, but the solid truth 
appears to be that it returned a yearly revenue of some 2,500/. to the 
fortunate possessor. Some years ago it is said to have reverted to the 
proprietors of Zhe Times. 


Among the causes that have given to the Fourth Estate its immense 
actual development may be mentioned the removal of the various taxes 
which enhanced the price of newspapers. The three positive causes, in 
the order of their importance, are: (1) the improvement of the printing 
machine ; (2) the application of the electric telegraph to newspaper 
purposes ; and (3) the use of special correspondents to watch and report 
on important public events. Each of these causes—as commonly 
happens—was also in part an effect of the increased circulation of 
newspapers. 


How strangely Zhe Times, within the last few months, has been 
deceived by forgeries, is a sensation so recent that special reference to 
the incident becomes needless here. This was not the first occasion on 
which 7he Times had been duped. The earliest instance dates from 
February 13, 1796, when it published, as coming from the well-informed 
Paris paper L’Ec/azr, the text, in French, of a treaty of peace alleged to 
have been entered into between the Republic of France and the Emperor 
of Austria. The public funds bounded buoyantly at this news, and 
despite the fact that in Parliament the preceding night, Mr.—afterwards 
Lord—Grey, upon calling Pitt’s attention to the report in L’Ec/air, was 
assured that he knew nothing whatever about the matter, but he 
doubted its authenticity on account of the dubious French used in the 
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alleged treaty. A few words had betrayed it, in fact, just as Pigott’s 
spelling did on a more recent occasion. ‘All we can say is,’ declared 
The Times, ‘that the thing came to us in the regular way from Rams- 
gate, in the name of our Dover correspondent, and that it appears 
to us perfectly regular.’ Ere long, however, it realised the truth. 
The committee of the Stock Exchange offered 500/. reward for a clue to 
the forgers. These were finally discovered to be London Jews, who had 
fabricated this entire issue of Z’Ec/air, and sent it to various papers and 
persons in a mode best calculated to deceive the public and influence the 
money market to their own aggrandisement. 


Who are the proprietors of The Times is a question which has been 
often asked. In the cause known as Mr. Parnell’s Scotch action against 
The Times,a revelation wholly new to the world was made by Mr. Walter 
in the witness box. He stated that there were about a hundred proprietors 
of Zhe Times ; that he did not know who they all were, but that he had 
no objection to his agent furnishing a list ; that his own share was one 
sixteenth-and-a-half ; an arrangement had been made whereby he should 
be registered as proprietor. ‘Some of the proprietors,’ he said, ‘were 
minors, others of them were married women, some were resident abroad, 
and in some instances the interest held was of a very small amount.’ It 
is clear that the total income derivable from 7/e 7zmes must be enormous. 
Five or six years ago the Morning Post was a threepenny newspaper, 
bringing in a profit of 5,000/.a year. Since it became a penny paper 
its profits have risen to upwards of 40,000/. per annum. 


The costs attendant on the Parnell-Z7z#es Commission have been 
stated at so huge a figure that, until an authorised account appears, one 
hesitates to deliberately name a sum. It is tolerably certain, however, 
that the Attorney-General has a thousand guineas on his brief and 754. 
a day. A private letter of Mr. Soames, the solicitor of Zhe Times, 
recently got into print, breaking to the proprietors the news that each 
must be prepared for a much reduced dividend. 
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The Art of England 


II 





SUN has come at last, and with the sun 
this first Monday in May which is annu- 
ally marked by the opening of the Royal 
Academy. The banquet has been eaten, 
the speeches made, the graces sung, the 
patrons have purchased, the President 
purred, the Prime Minister patronised and 
promised, the Prince been present, the 

; (well-behaved) painters praised, and the 
press has paragraphed to its heart’s and pocket’s content. All 
is for the best in this best of possible institutions, and so in his 

usual cow-like state of content John Bull stands in the sunshine 

happily chewing the cud of his year’s art. The trees are budding 
fast in these old Gray’s Inn gardens as I write, and the birds singing as 
blithely as in the country, and beyond and above blossom and song 
there rises the mighty inarticulate voice of London. How the birds 
sing, and how bright is the green of these first spring leaves which rustle 

: against my windows! How tender are the shadows of the tree-trunks 

and boughs upon the well-kept grass, how beautiful the colour of these 
dull, smoke-stained old houses seen in the blue distance through the 
mist of sunshine! The broad paths have been swept and garnished, the 
benches fresh painted, and beneath the window there are strolling idly two 
friends—college chums, I fancy, from little intangible signs and gestures— 
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of whom one wears a long black clerical coat and the orthodox tall hat, 
whilst the other has anticipated the summer, in light tweed suit and a 
brown billycock. Their footsteps loiter beneath the window, and their 
young voices, fresh, insistent,and eager, float up to me. They are dreaming, 
planning the future ; the world is opening out before them, and there is 
not a note of bird or a whisper of the great city voice which does not 
suggest to them a fancy or inspire them with a hope. Oh! my Posthumus, 
how the years go by! Thirteen have passed since I first sat in Gray’s 
Inn writing notes on the Royal Academy with great hopes of what might 
be done for English art and artists inthe coming years. This, and that, and 
the other should be done. How well I remember the self-made promises ; 
how all the dreams come back to-day, and the ghost of that long dead first 
‘press view’ at Burlington House rises before me. Is it conceivable that 
any human being should be proud of the post of art critic? Well, I was 
that day, and am conscious now that I betrayed myself thoroughly to 
the keen-eyed porter, who, noticing a new face, keenly scrutinised my 
admission ticket. We grew to be great friends, this functionary and myself, 
though we never recognised each other except upon this annual occasion, 
and a certain little ceremony of a pecuniary nature somehow grew into 
observance between us, accompanied by the following profoundly 
original dialogue, which I reproduce here as typically English. 

‘Good morning, sir. Another year gone, sir.’ 

‘Yes. How are you getting on?’ 

‘ Little rheumatism, sir,—thank you, sir.’ 

Such, sometimes varied by the nature of his complaint, was our 
conversation till it changed to— 

‘Good morning, sir.’ 

‘Hullo!- You're not my old friend.’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Where is he, then ?’ 

‘He was pensioned last year. He’s quite comfortable, sir. I spent 
most.of my last holiday with him.’ 

So the red official gowns change owners, and the faces we know slip 
one by one away till we one day stand in a world we scarcely recognise, 
and look vainly round for a face, even of an enemy, which belongs to 
the time of our ‘hot youth.’ 


All of which, I confess, has little enough to do with the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, which grows yearly green as the spring-time grass, 
and is oblivious of all persons of such low degree as journalists and 


critics, save on one day of the year. It is matter of public history now 
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that these last inferior persons (I am glad to say that I anticipated the 
result, and refused to sign the humble petition) had the presumption to 
beg the Academicians to allow them a second day on which to do 
their work, pleading the absurd excuse that they could not give careful 
consideration to 2,196 works of art ina single day. ‘ Absurd !’ replied 
the Academicians with one voice, ‘utterly absurd! You need not look 
at them. You've only to write about them, and if you'll come to our 
studios beforehand we'll tell you what to say.’ So nowadays all the good 
little critics go and learn their lessons beforehand, and the dignity of art 
is much advanced thereby. Also, there is avoided by this ingenious 
arrangement much of that unpleasantness which results from the writer’s 
imperfect apprehension of the merits of the work of art on which he 
discourses, and the public gains the inestimable advantage of hearing 
the Titians and Michel Angelos of the nineteenth century sing their own 
praises, though, with touching modesty, the singer for the most part 
conceals his identity. 


In my first article on the Art of England, published last month, I stated 
broadly some considerations which went to show that the art of landscape 
painting had suffered greatly from the practical ‘boycott’ which had 
been placed upon water-colour art by the Royal Academy, and espe- 
cially from the substitution of foreign methods and foreign art ideals for 
those of our own country. Thus, after teaching the world the beauty 
of landscape painting, we have allowed that art to perish from amongst 
us in order to enable our young artists to produce third-rate copies of 
the work which is done at Barbizon or Gres, or in the lofty studios which 
look down upon the Seine. English art has not been good enough for 
us Englishmen, forsooth—the art of Gainsborough and Bonington, 
Constable and Wilkie, of ‘Old Crome’ and Cox, of Turner and De Wint, 
of Nasmyth and Richard Wilson. And when the tottering feet of our 
students have learnt the first elements of their profession, we nowadays 
find it necessary to buy them a third-class ticket to Paris in order that 
they may finish their education with Cabanel or Duran ; and finish their 
education they do, in the fullest sense of the term, for thenceforward 
they learn nothing ; that whole art of painting, which took our greatest 
artists a lifetime to imperfectly acquire, being taught to this younger 
and wiser generation ina dozen or two brilliant lessons from a fat French 
model. And since this is the case, it is with the greater pleasure 
and with the more fervent admiration, that I find in this year’s 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy a landscape by Mr. Fred Goodall 
which possesses several of the best qualities of our older landscapes, and 
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in which there is to be found no trace of foreign influence, 
of eccentricity, of incompletion, of coarseness, or of exaggeration. 
By the great kindness of the artist I am enabled to give here a 
faithful reproduction of this beautiful work in the engraving facing 
this page, which has been made from a monochrome oil painting, 
specially executed by Mr. Goodall for the UNIVERSAL REVIEW. The 
subject speaks for itself, for there are few of us Londoners, at all events, 
who do not know the view over Harrow and the Surrey Hills which 
Mr. Goodall has chosen. There was at first some doubt as to the exact 
name to be given to the picture, and the present writer ventured to 
suggest that the title should be simply ‘ England,’ for it seemed to him to 
embody much that was distinctively national. The green fields with their 
grazing sheep, cattle, and horses, the shepherd and the peasant girl in the 
foreground, the great public school in the distance, the tapering spire of 
the little church on the hill with its famous memories, the blue hills and 
woods in the distance, the soft rainy brightness of the atmosphere, 
the rich freshness of the grass, even the long line of white smoke which 
shows where the North-Western express is hurling itself seaward,— 
these seem to me to make up a whole not unworthy of the typical title. 
Mr. Goodall, however, quite wisely, no doubt, thought otherwise, 
and has called his picture—rather elaborately, ‘ Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
from the field known as Polly Mandrill’s, Harrow Weald.’ However, 
the title matters but little. What does matter, is that everyone will 
feel this to be England, though it does not chance to be called 
so; and is it not a pleasant thing to find that this veteran painter, 
who has spent all his youth and prime of artistic manhood in paint- 
ing the scenery and traditions of Arabia and Egypt, has come back now 
unshackled in spirit, unabated in enthusiasm, and undimmed in eyesight, 
to illustrate the beauties of the land which gave him birth, and the 
fields in which he played as a boy? If we could but see it, pictures 
such as this are those that Englishmen should love and English 
art encourage—they exhibit one side, and that no ignoble one, of 
that national life which has made us what we are. They are com- 
prehensible and beautiful alike to every child, youth and maiden, man 
and woman who walks through the gallery; and fifty or a hundred 
years hence, when the English imitations of French method and 
sentiment which are so popular to-day will long have been swept away 
into the rubbish heap, people will come and look at this landscape, 
and other pictures of the same unpretentious, pleasant truth, and tell 
one another that that was what England looked like in those long 
passed days when there were still green fields to be found within a 
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dozen miles of London. Do not let me be misunderstood. | do not claim 
for this picture any vast amount of high artistic value. I do not think 
it to be, either in beauty of colour, or power of composition, or in 
strength or delicacy, the equal of the works of the great masters of English 
landscape painting who have been named at the beginning of this article. 
The composition does lack, no doubt, the spark of divine genius with which 
De Wint or Turner would have endowed it, but when this is said, all 
hint of disparagement must cease. This is essentially a picture as op- 
posed to a study—one which not only faithfully, but beautifully records 
the facts with which it is concerned, and which has been wrought out, 
to the utmost of the artist’s ability, face to face with Nature herself ; 
and so powerful is the influence of these qualities and this method, 
that to the delight of all lovers of genuine work, ‘ Harrow,’ &c., hung 
here at the end of the great room of the Academy, makes all the 
finest work in the gallery seem stale and laboured by comparison. 
Mr. Goodall has opened for us a window in the walls of Burlington 
House, through which we see and hear—not the shops of Piccadilly and 
the rattle of hansoms—but the sunlight falling softly upon English 
meadows, and the sheep tearing at the fresh, sweet grass. It is a good 
object lesson for young English painters, a lesson in humility as well as 
skill, a visible repetition of the old, ever true lines of Longfellow :— 


That is best which liest nearest : 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


Here as elsewhere the extremes touch, and for once we have that painter 
who should be our greatest—who perhaps zs our greatest, if purely 
technical capacity be reckoned with—in an unwontedly humble frame of 
mind, and doing, I had almost said unconsciously, unwontedly good work. 
No one who has even the slightest touch of poetical feeling can pass by 
Sir John Millais’ ‘The Old Garden’ without experiencing both intense 
pleasure, and that touch of sadness which the sight of very peaceful, 
secluded scenes, marked with the traditions of bygone days, is wont 
to awaken. The story is perfectl, told ; not, some would think, a hard 
matter, since there may be said to be none to tell, in the sense that there 
is no hint of special incident or experience ; nevertheless the canvas is 
crowded with memories and fancies none the less real because they are 
only comprehended—perhaps unuttered speech is indeed the only form 
of language which is essentially true. And the speech of colour in this 
picture, and the association and arrangement of form, will, whether the 
artist knew it or no, tell to many of us the story of the lives which 
have been passed in the grey stone house which peeps out above the 









































































The Knight’s Farewell. Ernest Crofts, A.R.A. 
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close-clipped garden hedges; and.though it may be fanciful, it seems 
to me that I shall not be surprised, if the next time I see this old 


garden, there are two lovers pacing slowly down the broad paths, 


or an obstinate old Scotch gardener picking up the shovel which 


lies against the hedge in the foreground. I said that Mr. Goodall’s 
picture lacked, if the truth must be told, the touch of genius; let 


me hasten to add, that that 


touch is to be found in Sir 
John Millais’ work ; and how 
strange it is to notice that 
the beauty of this composi- 
tion, the pathos and interest, 


thescheme of colour, the whole 
inner atmosphere, if I may 
use such an expression, be- 


long not to the artist’s later 


days of baronetcy and world- 
wide reputation, but to those 
when he painted the ‘ Eve of 
St. Agnes’ in the back room 
of a dull street in Blooms- 
bury, and signed the now 
despised initials of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
against his name. 


There is but little sculp- 
ture this year of any’ kind, 
good, bad, or indifferent, and 
the small room at Burlington 
House which is devoted there- 
to might be even smaller as far as the interest of its contents is con- 
cerned. In the central hall, however, there stand casts from Mr. Boehm’s 
monumental work at Hyde Park Corner, that latest outcome of Academy 
sculpture which has hardly received the notice which its qualities deserve 
from the press and the nation. Englishmen, and especially Londoners, 
are so habituated to the erection of ugly monuments, that it must be a 
monstrosity indeed which draws from them even a passing groan of pro- 
test ; and with the exception of a note which appeared in the UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW two or three months since, I do not remember to have seen a 


single opinion expressed upon the work in question. But it is really 
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important that some sort of verdict should be given thereon by the press 
and the public. If it bea fact that we can set up without demur or 
regret, in honour of our greatest soldier, a thoroughly ugly, stolid 
inartistic monument such as this, a mere carte de visite in bronze, we 
must either be incapable of all artistic perception, or be wholly indiffer- 
ent to art matters. And in either case it were well to know the fact. 
In the hope, therefore, of causing some readers to think this matter 
out for themselves, I here reproduce without alteration the note 
written upon this statue in our March number, which, though extremely 
crude and vehement, does, I believe, state fairly some of the reasons 
why we should dislike the work, and hesitate very long before we ask 
Mr. Boehm to make us another national monument. 


There has been little to record in the art world of late, unless we consider 
the erection of Mr. Boehm’s statue of the Duke of Wellington (at Hyde Park 
Corner) as worthy of notice. From one point of view .. . the monument is 
certainly cne which could have been erected in no other country than England. 
One might almost think that a curse had been laid upon all statues to or of the 
Iron Duke, for from the celebrated one which once frowned upon Hyde Park 
from the height of its marble archway to the present stolid, inartistic effigy—a 
mere carte de visite in bronze—-there has not been one which deserved 
‘honourable mention.’ Mr. Boehm is a Royal Academician, a German, and a 
Court favourite, so it is a treble heresy to dare to question his ability, and, 
indeed, ability he has of a narrow, limited, unamusing kind, but sufficient to 
entitle his portrait sculpture to considerable respect. But for the past dozen 
years this gentleman has been overwhelmed with a number of commissions 
which he could not possibly execute, not only for portrait busts and figures, but 
for ornamental work, for work, that is, which essentially requires more than mere 
recording quality—which calls for the highest capacities of the imagination. And 
in this work Mr. Boehm has failed—not once, but always. His statues have 
invariably been respectable, but unfortunately they have lacked that first 
requisite of- monumental work, impressiveness. Witness, for instance, those 
dreadful effigies of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, which stand in the 
brown alcoves of the ‘Temple Bar memorial, that first misplaced effort of modern 
City zestheticism. Squat, stiff, and wooden, without the slightest trace of fancy 
in their rendering, or ease in their posture, there are our Queen and our future 
King, a laughing-stock to the foreigner, a libel on sculpture, an eternal instance 
of our stupid English habit of putting the right man in the wrong place. And 
now after ten years or so interval, there comes another monument in some 
ways even more glaringly hideous and unidea’d, which we shall have to suffer 
and pay for without hope of escape. Here is perhaps the finest site in all 
London disfigured for the nation for ever, and no one raises a word of 
remonstrance, or even seems to recognise the fact of the monument’s 
ugliness and its vacuity. For it is worth pointing out that the deficiencies 
of the thing lie even more in its lack of dignity and poetical conception 
than in its lack of beauty. The old statue, with its short cloak and outstretched 
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arm, was ugly enough in all conscience, but it had at least the rudiments of an 
idea ; it crossed the little boundary between the sublime and the ridiculous, but 
at least it had amed at the sublime, and it was big and, from its position, 
imposing. But this miserable, abortive, gentlemanly /:keness, suitable to be 
modelled in sugar for a giant’s Twelfth-cake, what quality has it in common 
either with its subject or with monumental sculpture? Asa statue the monstrosity 
inside the Park known as the Achilles is worth a dozen of it, for its straddling 
ugliness does nevertheless comprise an attempt at action, and a tottering, real 
though feeble, after the ideal. But—and this is the unpardonable sin—the 
artist who has wrought the new statue has had no such desire, has felt no in- 
sufficiency. His work is perfectly complacent, well-fed, accurate, irreproachable : 
are not the costumes of the four soldiers which stand at the corners of the 
pedestal supporting the statue, complete to a button? Is not the charger care. 
fully studied from pictures? Is not the ‘ splendidly regular, icily null,’ mild Duke 
himself, as like his portraits as one pea is like another? What more could we 
want? Alas! that neither he nor the English public could see it—we wanted a 
work of Art! Not so many tons of granite pedestal, not so many pounds’ worth 
of the best bronze, not so much accuracy of uninteresting, unnoticeable, un- 

instructive, and unconstructive detail; but some little touch of the magician’s 
wand of poetical imagination: some hint that the man who wrought the statue 

felt the glory and difficulty of his subject, and had sympathy with the great 

General whose glory his statue was to commemorate. And I have dwelt upon 

this theme because it is occurrences such as these which test the real feeling of 
a nation towards art—not the putting up of statues, but the pulling of them 

down, were the healthier sign, if we are so indifferent to the question of their 

beauty and significance. I suppose this monument has, one way and another, 

cost the nation at least ten thousand pounds, perhaps twenty. And the cheapest 
and wisest thing we could do would be to borrow one of the exploded type of 
guns with which we arm our wareships, and set to work to blow our new ‘ Old 

Duke’ down the hill into Belgrave Square. 


However, there is no reason, I am happy to think, to believe that we 
have not at present two or three men who are with adequate encourage- 
ment fully capable of doing in sculpture fine monumental work, though 
the best of them all (Alfred Stevens) died a few years since (his greatest 
work remains uncompleted to this day), after a lifetime of worry and 
neglect, during the greater part of which we employed him in designing 


ceilings and fireplaces for Birmingham manufacturers. 


Fortunately there is in the Royal Academy at the present time 
plain proof of the capacity of English sculptors in a group which has 
more power and more individuality than any which has appeared since 
Alfred Gilbert first exhibited--this is ‘The Hounds held in Leash,’ by 
Mr. Harry Bates, a life-size group of horizontal shape, in which the 
hounds straining forward have almost pulled their keeper to the ground, 
whilst he with one foot pressed firmly against the rock is just able to 
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restrain them. The group is singularly fine, both in force and originality 
and in beauty of composition. The lines of limb in the man, repeat 
and continue themselves in the form and position of the hounds, and 
give a sense of unity to the whole group, at the same time that they 
satisfy the eye. But the pre-eminent quality of the work is strength 
and manliness. The nude figure is modelled boldly—almost roughly— 
and his face is strong: finely conceived in the expression of power, 
resolution, and struggle. How a man whose work has hitherto (at least 
as far as the present writer is aware) been delicate low-relief plaques 
could produce such a magnificent, heroic group ‘in the round’ as 
this—a work which places him at a bound in the foremost rank 
of our sculptors is a puzzle. I can only imagine that he has 
long been concentrating himself upon this group. If so, he has 
his reward, for though by no means perfect, his work makes all 
the other sculpture in the room look mean, lifeless, and small, and 
would do so to an even greater degree were it not that the Hanging 
Committee, with their usual indifference to the merit of sculpture by 
outside contributors, have placed the group where it can only be seen 
properly from in front. 


I cannot leave the consideration of this work without pointing out 
how completely Mr. Bates has fulfilled one great condition of fine 
sculpture, and that is the condition of making his statue look well not 
only from one or two, but practically from all, points of view. One may 
walk slowly all round this group nor find a single spot whence the lines 
are ugly, awkward, or insignificant. By the majority of English sculptors 
this condition is much ignored, and Academy sculpture especially has 
been habitually constructed to be seen only from in front, in a position 
exactly facing the statue. 


There is one other contribution in the sculpture room which attracts 
me more than perhaps its actual merits deserve, and that is the Pedestal 
with the Statue, by Mr. Onslow Ford, one of the latest recruits to the 
Academic ranks. ‘An Egyptian Singer,’ the artist calls it, but itis simply 
another nude study from the same model whom Mr. Ford has shown us 
in ‘ Folly.’ If one did not know whence the sculptor derived his inspira- 
tion for the ornamented base and pedestal of the statue, the work would 
be still more interesting, but it is impossible to look at the detail of these 
and not feel the influence of Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s delicate and profuse 
inventiveness. The latter sculptor may very probably never have seen, 
much less designed, these parts, but that he has inspired them, seems to 
me certain, and the whole idea of the figure reminds me of his work, 
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especially in the use (on the pedestal) of 
different coloured and enamelled bronze. 
Making, however, all deductions for any 
possible help Mr. Ford may have received 
from his more celebrated comrade, the present 
statuette must, I think, rank as the best 
he has yet produced, and I am tempted to 
assign this merit to it the more certainly as 
the bronze possesses a decorative complete- 
ness which English sculptors rarely seek for, 
much less attain. I do not feel perfectly 
certain that the base of the pedestal would 
not have been improved by some slight ad- 
ditional ornament, especially where it meets 
the marble ; but whether this be so or no, it 
is certain that from the middle of the pedestal 
to the top of the Singer’s harp, which is the 





highest point in the bronze, there is a most 
wonderful unity of idea and ornament ; and 
so much is this the case, that if the experi- 
ment be made of covering (in the reproduc- 
tion given here) the pedestal with the hand, 
it will be seen that the statue at once loses a 
considerable portion of its beauty. Is it fan- 
ciful to imagine that it then looks like a flower 
from which the stalk has been snapped? If 
it be not, then it is no small tribute to Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s power as an artist that he can 
so perfectly bring his work into accord with 
the laws of natural beauty. 


Let us turn fora moment from this Egyp- 
tian Singer and look at Mr. Blair Leighton’s 
picture of ‘ Fame,’ the principal figure of which 
he has kindly drawn for me on the opposite 
page. This is the work of a young artist who 
is making steady and serious progress in his 
art, simply because he works out all his 
subjects to the utmost of his power. Mr. 





Leighton is not at the present time a great 





or even a good colourist, perhaps not even a 
































FAME! 


Facsimile of an original drawing by Blair Leighton. 








EGO ET REX MEUS. 


Facsimile of an original drawing by Sir John Gilbert, ReA, 
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specially good draughtsman, but his determination to get at the root 
of the matter with which he deals, and to put his work thoroughly 
through, is so great, that his pictures are always interesting, and 
always in a measure successful. They are most successful, it seems 
to me, when the simplest, themes are chosen ; and I turn with a good 
deal of pleasure from this rather ambitious picture of Fame, with its old 
and young harpers, its banqueting nobles and picturesquely clad 
maidens, to the simpler composition (facing page 28) by the same artist 
in which an English servant-girl is shyly biting her apron string, 
while a stalwart ferryman leans on the rail of the landing-stage upon 
which she sits, making love as only ferrymen pressed for time and 
sailors can make it. ‘ There are none so deaf as those that won’t hear,’ 
is the title of the picture, and in the background of the figures we see 
across the river a passenger impatiently shouting for the ferry to come 
over. On the whole, a happy, simple tableau of English life as it still 
is here and there, ‘ beyond the radius.’ 


It sounds ungracious, but I confess to liking this sketch of ‘Ego 
et Rex Meus,’ which Sir John Gilbert has sent me, better than the 
picture which it represents, for the latter does not show our great 
book-illustrator at his best, either in workmanship or in colour. In the 
former it seems both laboured and heavy, and in the latter, in studio 
slang, too uniformly ‘hot.’ But, despite these deficiencies, there are 
few of our younger artists who could have executed this picture: there 
is a touch of the grand style about the easy attitudes, the bold delinea- 
tion, and the strong mental impression which the artist has had of the 
scene ; and above all, this is man’s work, limited, perhaps prejudiced, 
and doubtless imperfect, if judged by modern scientific canons, but 
indubitably art, which is after all the chief thing in a picture ; and one 
should never think of Sir John Gilbert’s oil painting without remem- 
bering that its technical deficiencies are perhaps partly due to the fact 
that the majority of his life’s work has been given to book illustration, 
and that he holds his knighthood for,raising the character of such art ; 
of which rank, so given, an artist may well be proud. 


I should have spoken before this of the most important picture in 
this year’s Academy, and the one which taking it altogether is probably 
the finest piece of painting, though not the finest work of art, albeit 
its rank is in this respect also an extremely high one. Mr. Orchardson 
has never painted quite so well as in his ‘ Young Duke,’ nor given such 
free rein to his fondness for luxury, and magnificence of surrounding. 
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Two elementary objections to the composition may be briefly men- 
tioned. The colour, especially of the figures and background, is evi- 
dently too yellow, and the faces are undisguisedly from the same model ; 
perhaps, too, one would weary of such an aimless feast were it to be 
prolonged on our walls from year to year. I mean that the picture is 
rather motiveless, that there is a suspicion that the artist has not been 
telling any special story, or had any more definite intention than to 
exercise his powers to the utmost. Here depreciatory criticism, at all 
events in an untechnical paper such as this, must end. The picture 
is really a magnificent one, shining forth from the walls of the Academy 
with rich harmonies of gold and crimson, painted with a consummate 
dexterity, and composed with a depth of science and apparently careless 
care which leaves nothing to be desired. The actual brush-work, more- 
over, is both brilliant and solid, done with apparent swiftness and ease, 
and yet entirely unobtrusive, and demanding no special admiration for 
its dexterity. Painters know how to appreciate these merits more fully 
than the public, but it is worth while pointing out even to untechnical 
readers, that a very large proportion of the admiration which is lavished 
by the critics of the daily press and other persons with a slight amount 
of technical knowledge upon works of the modern French-English 
school—such, for instance, as those of Mr. Sargent and Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes—is due to their manifesting an over degree of mechanical dex- 
terity, by which I mean that such paintings frequently make dexterity 
itself the most important aim, and so if we look for more than actual 
manipulation in them we look in vain. The portrait of Mr. Henschell 
by Mr. Sargent is an instance of this; it is probably impossible that 
it could be from its own point of view more brilliantly painted, and 
it is probably impossible, considering that it is the portrait of one 
clever man by another, that it could be less interesting and more super- 
ficial. Those who care to look beneath the surface dexterity find 
nothing to reward them—there is paint zz exce/sis upon the canvas, and 
that is all. In Mr. Orchardson’s work there is nothing of this: no 
handling could be much less dull and hard, and yet no handling could 
be less what the French mean by dvossé. And in this connection it is 
well to mention that one of the most successful pictures of the exhibition 
is entirely spoilt to my thinking by this square-brush, flip-flap sort of 
painting, and by the French atmosphere with which its artist has 
managed to surround an English wedding-party. This picture is entitled 
‘The Health of the Bride, and is by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, one of the 
leaders of the Newlyn school; a school which may be defined as a 
collection of clever young Englishmen who are trying to paint Cornish 
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fishing scenes through French spectacles, and, as far as the critical 
world and the picture-dealers are concerned, with great success, and 
as far as fine art is concerned to the utter destruction of their own 
genius and individuality. And the worst of it is they are so abominably 
clever ; it is quite maddening to think of what a fine picture this 
‘Health of the Bride’ might have beer if Mr. Forbes had only been 
content to do his duty in that artistic state of life unto which it had 
pleased God to call him. The temptation resisted by Mr. Gilbert’s hero 
has been too much for these young artists; they are not content to 
remain Englishmen, and as nature has prohibited their ever belonging to 
any other nation, they pass a kind of hermaphrodite national existence, 
uttering their French phrases of painting with English lips, and dressing 
up their Cornish lasses in the cast-off finery of French studios. Therefore 
we will not linger over Mr. Forbes’s success ; nor even with the ‘ Saved’ 
of Mr. Frank Bramley ; who repeats his success of last year amid loud 
applause from the delighted picture dealers. Both will sell their pic- 
tures, and the critics will praise them. One day, perhaps, when the press 
and the pence have become less flattering and less plentiful, they will 
see the error of their ways, and give us something which is quite as 
right, and a great deal more national, more interesting, and more good. 
As a contrast to the work of which we have been speaking, look at 
this picture by Mr. W. Dendy Sadler, which is reproduced on the 
opposite page. We hardly need telling that its title is ‘Darby and 
Joan ;’ the story of the silver wedding, or some such anniversary, is so 
clearly told. Mr. Sadler has never posed as a great artist, but year 
by year it seems to me his painting steadily improves, and in this 
special picture he has added to his usual merits a pleasant kindliness 
of feeling and, on the technical side, considerable beauty of colour. 
Our reproduction cannot, of course, give much hint of the latter quality, 
though I had a careful drawing of the picture specially executed under 
Mr. Sadler’s own superintendence ; but it does show the increased 
delicacy and harmony of the artist’s work. Of course, domestic 
painting of this kind is always open to reproach from those who 
imagine that art—unlike Apollo—must be always bending the bow ; 
but in truth we English people have very much more in common 
with the Dutch view of art than the Italian, and for one of us who 
really cares for Greek maidens playing at ball, or pink Eves awakening 
in a tropical paradise of blossom, there are scores who can enter with 
some pleasure into such a scene as this, and be even fairly good judges 
whether the artist has therein achieved his purpose. This picture of 
Mr. Sadler’s is to be found not in the Academy but in the Grosvenor 
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Gallery, where also is the brilliant study of a head by Mr. Pettie, and 
his portrait of Mr. Rider Haggard,'! both reproduced in the present 
article. There are comparatively few sea pictures of more than average 
interest this year. The best, I think, though it is little more than a 
study, is a rough sea breaking upon the shore, of which a drawing (by 
the artist, Mr. Henry Moore) is here given. I like this not only for 
its power, and for the wild dash with which the waves are hurling 
themselves upon the beach, but for the sense it gives me of the 
enormous weight of water which is pressing upon and driving forward 
the breakers. Speaking as one who for many years has painted the sea 
and sea coast scenery, I may, perhaps, be allowed to state that this 
picture is entirely true to nature, both in its effect of light and in its 





wave-drawing ; and the larger work of Mr. Moore, of which an illustration 
follows these words, though not to my thinking one which shows the 
artist at his best, is also notable for its rendering of the depth of water 
which is under the surface of the wave, a fact, of which the evidence is 
almost invariably present in nature, but which is frequently ignored by 
otherwise careful painters of the sea. Facing page 34 will be found 
a seascape by Mr. Adrian Stokes (entitled ‘The Harbour Bar’), which 
is in many ways the complete antithesis to Mr. Moore’s work. It seems 
to me to have slightly missed its mark in what should have been the 
easiest portion of the picture, namely, in the boats which are leaving 
the river for the sea; the rendering of water, sand, and sky is alike 


' The former faces the article on ‘ Imperial Cockneydom.’—Ep, U. R. 
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faithful and pleasant, but the fishing-boats are characterless, and utterly 
lacking in interest or individuality, and they give me the impression 
of having been put in from a hasty sketch, and so forming a blot on 
what is otherwise a beautiful and sincere picture. Mr. Stokes is one 
of the most industrious and vigorous of our younger landscape painters, 
and his work is always worthy of careful attention and more appre- 
ciation than has yet been awarded. 


Only a word in praise of Mr. Ouless’s beautiful picture of Sir 
William Bowman (the great oculist), to the present writer the finest 
portrait in this year’s Academy. Not the less beautiful because it is 
such an admirable likeness, and because it shows the surroundings of 
the sitter so clearly and faithfully. Never has Mr. Ouless painted a 
better picture, and never had a nobler subject. 


To the kindness of Mr. Leader I owe the accompanying illustrations 
of ‘The Dawn of an Autumn Day, and ‘ The Incoming Tide,’ of which 
I must confess I like best the former. ‘The Incoming Tide’ is cold, 


thin, and almost tinny in general aspect, and the great defect of Mr. 
Leader’s painting which I have often had occasion to notice is evident 
here in the mechanical quality of the workmanship. This artist is for 
some reason or another the most generally popular of English land- 
scape painters, and it opens up a strange question of what it is that 
English picture-buyers really want in the works of art they purchase, 
when we find that work which, with all its ability, is of this mechanical 
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and superficial quality, work which is almost professedly done in the 
studio, rather than in the open air, excites more interest than pictures 
which are really faithful to the scenes they depict. Such a state of things 
is not wholly to be explained by chance, by fortunate patronage, or by 
the sentimental quality which is generally to be found in Mr. Leader’s 
yellow sunsets and mossy church towers. Partly his popularity may be 
accounted for, no doubt, by the fact that he has a keen eye for pretti- 
ness, as distinguished from beauty, for it is a sad fact for artists of the 
more genuine kind, that prettiness is far more generally popular than 
beauty—it takes no brains to understand ; and partly, I think, it is because 
Mr. Leader is such a c/ean workman,—his pictures always look to me as 
if they had come out of a Turkish bath, fresh, sleek, rosy, and beautiful— 
or rather not beautiful, but pretty. His influence is a bad one for young 
artists; the spirit of such work is entirely opposed to that of great 
landscape. It has nothing whatever to say to any of the masters of this 
department of art, from Poussin to Samuel Palmer. The truth—at all 
events so far as the experience of the present writer is concerned—is that 
the occasions are very rare when nature can be said to be pretty, as 
distinct from beautiful. We can cocker up prettiness, on sweetmeat 
boxes, papier-maché blotting-books, and black lace fans, or what not, 
that which is artificial and useless, but we don’t get it made for us by 





the hand of the All-Mother. For prettiness implies, I think, the absence 
of that sadness, of all hint at the seamy side of things, which underlies 
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almost every deeply attractive phase of nature: it is the superficial side 
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of beauty, as a pun is the superficial side of wit: it is a town lass, once 
a country maiden, who flaunts her draggled too-rich attire and mechanical 
laugh, down the long street when the lamps are lighted. The worst of 
the matter is that, once grow to admire what is pretty, and the eye and 
heart close more, day by day; to the really beautiful. I have known 
otherwise well-meaning people who had so _ steeped themselves in 
meretricities of eyesight, such as some artists of this class provide, 
that they absolutely could not tell one piece of colour from another. 





Gauls on the Roman Campagna. Original drawing by Arthur Lemon. 


Professor Herkomer’s ‘ Chapel of the Charterhouse’ brings to my 
mind the first picture with which he made his mark at the Academy. This 
was also a chapel interior, that of the Chelsea Pensioners, but is better 
known by its significant though sentimental title of ‘The Last Muster.’ 
Of this early production Ruskin wrote at the time that it was a ‘ most 
notable, true, and-pathetic study, but hardly to be considered seriously 
as an oil painting, Of the present work we may to some extent reverse 
this verdict, for the Charterhouse Chapel as given us here is finer in 
technical than emotional quality. The elements of pathos, dignity, and 
interest are all to be found therein, and with the help of Thackeray and 
in the search for a possible Colonel Newcome, we may persuade ourselves 
that the picture has power to move as well as interest us, but much make- 
believe is.necessary to arrive permanently at-such conclusion. Techni- 
cally, however, the picture is fine, both in colour and composition, and most 


of all; I think, in.good solid painting, capable yet restrained, and attaining 
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its end by deliberate certain work, from which all elements of chance 
and extravagance are carefully eliminated. Folk have often said that 
there is no test of a colourist so secure as the manner in which he deals 
with black, and the remark is worthy of recollection with regard to this 
picture. The black cloaks of the old gentlemen have furnished Mr. 
Herkomer with a good opportunity, and the artist has entirely succeeded 
in the apparent paradoxical proceeding of keeping them black and 
filling them with colour. There are two points in which the composi- 
tion fails: one is the position and gesture of the principal foreground 
figure, who is holding out his hat as if for the spectator to put a penny 
therein ; and the other is a technical defect hard to explain in words, 





though easy enough to point out on the picture itself. The point to 
which I allude is the lack of concentration of effect, which has the 
result of making the faces of the Charterhouse congregation tell as 
separate spots in the picture. Instead of our first seeing the people as 
a whole and then discovering individuals, as would be the case in reality, 
we see the individuals first, and can with difficulty grasp the entire com- 
position. Probably in his anxiety to make each of his sitters interesting 
(nearly all I believe are portraits), the professor lost sight to some 
extent of the general effect which he had first designed to reproduce. 
Still, the painting is a dignified, fine, and interesting one, and very 
fitting in style and subject to have been done by the head of an art school 
such as that of Bushey. If his pupils will but follow Professor Herkomer 
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in such work as this, and not in his advertisement and dramatico- 
musico-artistico eccentricities, they should produce some fine art. 


Mr. Poynter this year is seen at his best in several small pictures, 
of which we here reproduce one of the simplest, ‘On the Terrace,’ a 
companion to this artist’s picture of last year entitled ‘A Corner of the 
Market-place.’ Not great but pleasant work is that 
which the South Kensington art director has been 
doing here, and though his hand is perhaps over 
heavy for such miniature painting, these pseudo- 
classic maidens are a good excuse for painting marble 
walls and bright fruit and flowers, transparent 
draperies, and half-clothed, half-revealed arms and 
bosoms. Their fallacy lies not in adopting such 
superficial subjects, but in not adopting them with 
sufficient thoroughness. Decorative treatment should 
not stop half way, and is hardly consistent with the 
laboured, studied-out quality of Mr. Poynter’s works. 
A little like the jokes of a head master are these 





small tableaux of ancient Greek life ; they are pon- 
derous, and have an air of forced sprightliness 
Probably if the truth were known Mr. Poynter's sympathies are rather with 
Rome than Greece, and this relapse into mere prettiness is only a conces- 
sion to the public taste. This painter’s artistic record has been a strange 
one, and has included more notable achievements, and more compara- 
tively flagrant failures, than that of any other Royal Academician of the 
present day. His work has always oscillated strangely between beauty 
and ugliness ; has been sometimes, as in the case of ‘ The Catapult’ and 
‘Israel in Egypt, almost grand; and at others, as for instance in the 
portraits of last year, almost purely comic. For me it has always 
possessed the charm of sincerity, and also a manly quality which went 
far to atone for other deficiencies; there was always thought and 
always work in the painting. Neither a fribble nor an impostor, Mr. 
Poynter has plodded sturdily along his own high road of art, taking 
the rough with the smooth, and caring not a whit for the clamour of 
new opinions, and the praise of new doctrines, which have resSeunded 
around him. 


Seldom has the work of Mr. Marks been seen at less advantage 
than in this year’s Exhibition, in the picture of which I give a repro- 
duction, from a drawing kindly made for me by the artist, on the 
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The Miller's Daughter. Original drawing by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 


previous page. Here is a painter with whom subject is everything, and 
who has this year been unfortunate in his choice. Nor is the actual 
carrying out of the work so successful as usual. We have been taught 
to expect comedy, and we look for it in vain in this ‘News in the 
Village,’ and can hardly tell, from the expression on the various faces, of 
what quality is the intelligence. And in a work of this character, effect 
is a real and vital point ; the comedy is the chief aim of the picture. 
It has frequently been said that there is no place for the ludicrous in 
art, and though the assertion may be regarded as questionable, there 
is no doubt that if pictorial jokes are admissible they must be of extremely 
excellent quality, and must have elements of interest and beauty to 
which we can turn for relief and pleasure when our first amused surprise 
has passed away. There is alittle picture by Mr. Marks in the New 
Gallery of a monk reading his breviary with a pelican sitting solemnly 
beside him, which seems to me to possess in addition to its humorous 
quality, those elements of quaintness and picturesqueness which would 
render the picture pleasant to live with; and the same might be said 
in an even higher degree of some of this artist’s earlier compositions— 
for instance, that one where the medizval master builder was found at 
loggerheads with his men on some question of labour and capital. 
Though not a fine, Mr. Marks has always been a capable workman, and 


in this respect shows no decadence. 


























STUDY OF A HEAD. J. Pettie, R.A. 
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I have given in this article two full-page reproductions from _por- 
traits by Mr. J. Pettie (( Mr. Rider Haggard, and ‘Study of a Head’) 
with the more pleasure that I have frequently had to point out certain 
meretricious qualities in this artist’s large-subject pictures, such as ‘ The 
Death Warrant,’ ‘Treachery,’ ‘The Chieftain’s Candlesticks, ‘The 
Hunted Jacobite, &c. I think in these works, especially the study, 
Mr. Pettie is seen at his best ; a little grandiose, a little clap-trap they 
might perhaps be called, but they are both vivid in expression and 
brilliant in execution ; and for those who like this method of painting— 
and I know that there are many who do so—I can imagine that Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s picture, which is in the Grosvenor Gallery, will be con- 
sidered one of the best portraits of the year. It certainly should be 
considered one of the most flattering, for the artist has given to his 
sitter a rapt, dreamy look, such as no doubt ought to be worn by the 
author of ‘ She,’ but which in truth, if the photographs of the gentleman 
in question may be trusted, is hardly his common expression. 














Of Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s contributions this year there is little to be 
said that is new; one. of them is given on this page, entitled ‘On the 


Low Ground,’.and another of a Highland moorland scene,' of which 
the last has some finely drawn stags. A certain conventionality has 
of late years been increasing in the work of this clever artist, and 
though his handicraft is as careful and skilful as ever, his landscapes 
vary but little from year to year, and are but little more than backgrounds 
for the animals introduced. I do not know that this necessarily implies 
a defect if we could take a sufficient interest in the animals depicted, as, 


' Reproduced on the next page. 
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for instance, we do in the work of Rosa Bonheur, old James Ward, 
or Landseer: but Mr. Davis’s animals, lifelike and natural as they 
are, are not deeply interesting. They have neither the human 
individuality, which was the sublime trick by which Landseer won 
our sympathies, nor have they the massive strength and splendid 
painting of Ward, nor have they the dignity and beauty, springing 
from love and intimate knowledge, which mark the work of the great 


French artist. No, they are just any six or eight oxen, or sheep, or 
stags, going about their every-day work in an every-day way; we 
somehow feel that they ought not to be thrust into such prominence 
as Mr. Davis gives them. They are made the protagonists of a drama 
wherein they have nothing to do, when they ought to be merely the 
crowd in the background. 


I spoke at some length and gave an illustration of Mr. G. D. Leslie’s 
most important Academy picture in my last number, and I therefore must 
not linger over it here, or do more than mention his smaller composition 
entitled, ‘A Berkshire Millstream, an extremely quiet and refined 
picture of an old tavern on the far side of a rivulet, with a back- 
ground of green hill, and tenderly coloured evening sky. This composi- 
tion has the same effect of peace and purity which distinguishes the 
larger picture, and seems sadly out of place upon the walls of the R oyal 
Academy. Such works are not made or meant for exhibition, but have 
their fitting place in quiet homes where such scenes as they depict may 
be seen through every unclosed door or open window. 


Of Mr. Boughton’s most important picture entitled ‘The Sisters,’ I, 
at least, can say nothing in praise. That it is the work of a clever 
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artist we are all aware ; and that it has been much praised by a certain 
section of art critics we also know and cam easily understand; for Mr. 
Boughton is a good man of business, as well as a clever artist, 
and entertains doth wisely and well; but that it is anything more 
than a most tawdry, unreal representation of both maidenhood and 
nature is, to the best of my belief, untrue, I have never seen any- 
thing in the least like it in the world. I believe the colour, especially 
of the flesh, to be profoundly unnatural, and I consider the whole effect, 
even were it as true as it is false, to be entirely meretricious and 
devoid of beauty. The same artist’s smaller canvas, called ‘A Salmon 
River,’ is of finer quality, though here again the group of figures in 

















the foreground has a similar painted sweetmeat air, and the composition 
is extremely awkward. The landscape is practically divided into two 
parts by the bunch of trees which is placed diametrically in the middle 
of the picture, and the artist has struggled in vain to overcome this 
radical error. The fact is, the scene is not one which is suited for 
more than a sketch. The larger portion of the picture has practically 
little interest, and the figures are introduced merely to fill up, and 
are in themselves both unimportant and uninteresting. It is a question 
of considerable difficulty, and one well worthy of discussion had we the 
space, this of the manner in which figures should be treated by the land- 
scape painter, or landscape by the figure painter. The man who pro- 
bably understood this question better than anyone who ever lived was 
the French Millet, who has shown us in such works as ‘ The Angelus,’ 
‘The Gleaners,’ ‘ The Sower,’ ‘ The Keeper of the Sheep,’ ‘ The Bathers,’ 
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*Storm-blown.’ Original drawing by the Artiste 





and many others, that it is intrinsically possible to weld together nature 
and humanity, so that each gains by the union ; but on this point I have 
no space to dwell. Only as an instance of an artist who is excessively 
skilful in this respect, up to the picturesque limit of his capacity, look at 
the accompanying drawing by Mr. Ernest Waterlow, called in the 
Academy ‘Storm-blown.’ Mr. Waterlow may share with Mr. Tom 
Lloyd the credit of being one of our prettiest painters. His is essentially 
an art virginibus puerisque. Even withered trees, rain and wind, rags 
and wretchedness, take under his optimistic fingers a_ pleasing. 
shape. His view of art is not unlike a certain celebrated view 
of fiction—that it ought, if possible, to make us laugh, certainly 
to make us comfortable. And those folks (their number is legion) 
who like to think that the country is full of a sentimental, chubby- 
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cheeked, contented population, that the sun always goes down there 
in a golden glory, that the roads are never muddy, and the trees 
never drip drearily upon last year’s rotting leaves, and that, in fact» 
all the wretchedness of town life, and all the troubles of the great 
cities, disappear at a certain radius from Charing Cross—well, these 
folks will best appreciate Mr. Waterlow’s and Mr. Tom Lloyd’s 
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‘Sheep-washing in Sussex.’ J. Aumonier. (Original drawing.) 





painting. But let them give also some appreciation to work such 
as this of Mr. Aumonier’s, which is no less pleasant, but has not 
that element of over-sweetness and dressed-up picturesque quality 
on which the above-named painters too much rely. The most pro- 
minent outsider’s work this year, at all events so far as Burlington 
House is concerned, is that of Mr. J. W. Swan, who is chiefly 
known as an animal-painter, but who rarely sends to any of the 
English Exhibitions. This artist was for some time, when a young 
man, the head of Géréme’s atelier in Paris, and the great painter is 
known to have had a very high opinion of his talents. His picture is 
entitled ‘The Prodigal Son, and represents him, not in the usual 
anticipatory-of-the-fatted-calf state, but seated nearly naked on a rock 
in the midst of a dreary landscape, with the black muzzles of the swine 
poking up towards him. We can see at.once that M. Géréme was not 
mistaken in the quality of his! pupil ; this is the work of a strong man, 
a fine draughtsman, and very possibly of a great colourist.. I say, very 
possibly, for it is impossible to judge from a single work of a painter’s 
colour-capacity, but I have no slightest hesitation in affirming that this 
picture is one of the most artistic in the whole Academy. Mr. Swan 
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has long been a member of the Dutch Academy, and chiefly exhibited 
in Holland and sold his pictures in France, but it will be a good thing 
if in the future he gives his countrymen the benefit of such work as he 
has done in ‘The Prodigal Son.’ The room for a great painter in 
animals and figures lies wide open for anyone; no one occupies the 
field at ‘all, except the sentimentalist Mr. Briton Riviere, and his 
figure-drawing, though poetical in feeling, is beneath criticism. Mr. 
Swan’s work will never be popular with quite the same class of people 
as admire the last-named artist ; the painter is made of too stern stuff 
—both his method of thought and his outspokenness is too un-pretty 
to please the majority of English picture-seers—but he may, and I 
think he will, command admiration even from those who refuse him 
their sympathy ; and at least he is a most welcome recruit to the ranks 
of our English artists. 


When I began this article I did not mean to confine it to the Royal 
Academy, but, owing to circumstances with which it is unnecessary to 
trouble my readers, the time has failed me to see thoroughly the other 
Exhibitions. The Old Water Colour I have not been able to get to 
at all, the Grosvenor only for a few minutes, and the New Gallery but 
for half an hour on the morning of the private view ; this article must 
therefore stand as a review of the Academy alone, and from what I 
saw at the New Gallery and the Grosvenor, I think there can be no doubt 
that the pick of our English art is to be found this year at Burlington 
House. One picture, however, at the Grosvenor, the ‘ Mignon,’ by Mr. R. 
Symonds, must not be omitted, for I have seen nothing this year so 
tender in sentiment or so delicate in colour. The painting of the white 
roses which lie at Mignon’s feet is extremely beautiful, and the girl’s 
expression and pose show that the artist can not only paint, but feel 
his subject. Let us now walk quickly through the Academy, and 
say a passing word here and there on some of the chief pictures 
not yet noticed. Sir Frederick Leighton’s principal picture is at 
once less important and more pleasant than his work has been for 
a considerable period. More pleasant because less sweet, less namby- 
pamby. Though these Greek maidens playing at ball are. still of 
waxen texture, and live in an unreal world of palpably canvas marble, sea, 
and sky, they are at least on this occasion doing something vigorously. 
The chorus of disapproval which has risen with singular unanimity 
from the daily journals in objection to the attitude of one of these 
ball-playing young ladies, is a wonderful instance of how difficult it is 
for a painter to depart one iota from the common beaten track without 




















‘CUPID FISHING. G. F. Watts, R.A. 
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being called to account by the voice of official ignorance. I do not 
remember ever seeing a more perfectly natural gesture than the one 
with which the maid in question, having thrown the ball, is clutching at 
the folds of her chiton ; and yet we have heard nothing in the past week 
except complaints about its awkwardness and its inelegance, and mildly 
vulgar jests as to the action resembling that with which a sailor hoists 
up his breeches. It is difficult to keep patience with such criticism as 
this. Here is a picture over which a learned, if not a great, artist has 
expended an infinity of thought and science, and in which, given his 
theory of painting, he has achieved a remarkable success. The mere 
combination and arrangement of the flying folds of drapery in these 
two figures, manifests, I venture to say, a sense of beauty and an 
amount of knowledge as great as that which is possessed by perhaps 
any living painter, unless it be Mr. Burne-Jones. It must not be for- 
gotten that Sir Frederick Leighton has done in this picture, for moving 
drapery, very much what Mr. Albert Moore has done so beautifully, for 
many years, for drapery at rest; and this being the case, is it not 
stupendous to conceive that any body of men, supposed to be educated, 
can find nothing to speak of in the composition, save a gesture which 
they do not understand, but from which they manage to extract the 
material for a silly jest ? I have not seen the article, but I believe there 
is in the ‘Magazine of Art’ a series of studies by the President for the 
draperies for this very picture, and it will be worth while for any of our 
readers, who think the above descriptions exaggerated, to consult this 


paper for themselves. 


There are signs that one of the most popular pictures of the year will 
be Mr. Frank Dicksee’s ‘ Passing of Arthur, and for this there are 
several reasons: the subject is one much loved by clergymen, young 
ladies, and sentimental persons generally ; again, the scene combines 
the various attractiveness of royalties, crowned and discrowned, silken 
sailed barges, moonlight waters, wounded warriors, mysterious hooded 
figures, and weeping women—-all the elements, in fact, of the romance 
of the upper classes are to be found there in abundance. Again, the 
work has been painted with great skill, with minute care, and with 
a reminiscence, which is almost an imitation, of the moonlight com- 
positions of the late P. F. Poole, R.A., which had a peculiar attrac- 
tiveness and suggestiveness, and were much beloved by the general 
public. It occurs to me whether, after all, it is not ungracious to 
question the worth of such a work, since it is only to lay one’s self open 
to the easy charges of cynicism and prejudice. But the picture is, in 
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THE SLEEPY POOL. 





Facsimile of an original drawing by Ernest Parton. 
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From an original drawing. C. W. Wyllie. 


truth, not a good one, at least it is not good art—there is no verity in it, 
either of fact or imagination. The outside only of the poet’s scene is 
reproduced here; no sense'of tragedy, of mystery, of the awful past, of 
the unknown future of King Arthur is hinted at in this picture ; the 
weeping queens weep, but stir us with no touch of sympathy ; the king’s 
face lies white in the moonlight, expressionless as a mask of wax at 
Madame Tussaud’s. There is not a single ripple of the moonlit waves 
which is true to Nature, not one even which is false to Nature, though 
trying to be true, and this is the root of the matter. The composition is a 
vamped-up one, constructed carefully to appeal to the popular taste, but 
including no truth of natural effect, showing no real imagination, spring- 
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ing from no sense of the beauty or interest of the scene depicted, and 
manifesting no comprehension of the meaning of the poet. 


One painter is absent from the Royal Academy for the first time, to 
the best of my recollection, for the last twenty years, and this is Mr. 
Albert Moore, who could not get his great picture finished in time for 
exhibition. I saw it well on towards completion some time before the 
sending-in day ; but the artist then told me he saw no hopes of ‘ getting 
it through.’ So I asked him to let me have a little sketch, which I 
reproduce on the opposite page as a specimen of his slighter work— 
wishing to say once more, in this article, what has been frequently said 
by me elsewhere during the last dozen years, that it is a disgrace to 
the Royal Academy not to have made this artist an Associate many a 
long year ago. Those who remember such of his pictures as ‘ Daffodils,’ 
‘The Painter’s Tribute to the Art of Music,’ the ‘ Venus,’ the ‘ Follow 
my Leader, and many others, will know I have the fullest reason for 
my words, in stating that Mr. Moore’s quality as an artist of the highest 
scientific knowledge, of the most exquisite perception of the beauties of 
the draped and undraped figure, as a subtle, most refined colourist, 
and as a delicate and learned draughtsman, is such as to challenge com- 
parison with that of any member of the Academy. And with all this 
he is a painter who has never gone one step out of what he considers 
the true path of art to conciliate the taste of the multitude or to enrich 
himself! If such as these are not men whom the Academy should 
delight to honour, for what purpose does an Academy exist? If the 
artists themselves, when they have the power, will not reward first- 
rate and long-sustained work, who can we hope will be likely to do so? 
For several years before the election of Mr. Henry Moore, the sea 
painter, who was kept outside the Academic ranks till he was nearly 
fifty years old, though he had been acknowledged for twenty years to 
be the finest sea painter in England, I challenged the Royal Academy 
annually in the. Spectator to produce a single reason, good, bad, or 
indifferent, why they excluded these two men, Albert and Henry Moore, 
from the ranks of the Associates. I now renew the challenge on behalf 
of the former, only this time I ask, not the council of Burlington 
House, but the people of England, to express their verdict. We all 
know the oft-quoted proverb as to the relative value of fact and theory. 
Well, against all the theoretical praise which has been lavished during 
the last week upon the management of Burlington House, take as a 
slight counterpoise the fact that they have managed in the course of 
thirty years to practically kill English landscape art, and that, of the 
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greatest painters of the present generation, a large proportion of the 
best are either outside their ranks, or have been admitted to them 
grudgingly in late middle age in order that they might strengthen with 
their glory the institution which had nothing but derision and neglect 
for them during their time of manhood and struggle. |Such a course of 
action may perhaps be, from the narrow shopkeeper point of view, 
worldly wise, but that it is worthy of a great nation and conducive to 


the progress of a great art, the present writer at least must be allowed 
to deny.' 


HARRY QUILTER. 











1 There are three or four of the illustrations to this article which space has prevented me 
from noticing in detail, of which the chief are the two specimens of Mr. Watts’s slighter work, 
‘Cupid Fishing’ (in the New Gallery), and ‘The Habit does not make the Monk,’ in the 
Royal Academy ; ‘The Sleepy Pool,’ by Mr. Ernest Parton (in the Grosvenor), Mr. Charles 
Wyllie’s * River Scene ’ (in the New Gallery), ‘The Knight’s Farewell,’ by Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
‘The Miller’s Daughter,’ by Mr. R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., ‘The End of a Day’ and ‘ Gauls 
in Britain,’ by Mr. Arthur Lemon, and ‘ Godiva,’ by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. All of these 
pictures deserve careful attention and criticism, as, indeed, do hundreds of others at the Royal 
Academy which have had to remain unnoticed in the present article. But the truth is that the 
attempt is a hopeless one to deal adequately in one paper with such a mass of work, and I 
fear that my readers will even now find this article too long for their patience.—H. Q. 
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Hints on Rife Cesurance 


II 


E desire to approach the subject of Life Assurance from the 
point of view of the public, who are not so much interested in 
scientific questions as in the practical ones— 


(1) How with present means of information an insurance office may 
be selected with reasonable certainty as to its solvency and 
other merits. 

(2) What legislative changes might be of assistance towards forming 
a more accurate judgment as between one company and 
another. 

(3) How far the unfair devices sometimes resorted to by companies 
and especially by agents may be checked, without incon- 
venience to well-managed concerns. 


The importance of these questions may be best seen from a con- 
sideration of the amount of the annual income of our population which 
is expended in insurance premiums. 


The accounts deposited with the Board of Trade during the year 
1883, and mostly relating to the year 1882, showed-— 


Premiums on Ordinary Policies. . ; . £12,163,838 
i Industrial Policies. , ; , 2,602,438 


' The first article on this subject appeared in the UNIVERSAL REVIEW for April, and was 
by W, M Gattie. 
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and similar returns deposited in 1888, mostly relating to business done 
in 1887, showed— 


Premiums on Ordinary Policies , ‘ . £13,586,325 
e Industrial Policies. , : , 4,008,912 


The number of policies of the ordinary description may have reached 
950,000, and that of industrial policies nearly 10,000,000, at the latter 
date. The average premium on ordinary policies is, therefore, about 
14/7, and that on industrial policies about 8s., per annum, the sums 
assured averaging respectively 4854. and 9/, or thereabouts. 


These figures are large enough to show that for a great proportion 
of English families life insurance is a matter of direct concernment, and 
it is only too certain that in a multitude of cases the requisite knowledge 
and capacity for making a wise selection do not exist. 


In choosing an office, two things only are of real consequence: namely, 
- first, to be well satisfied as to its stability, and, secondly, to be careful that 
the benefits likely to be realised bear a due proportion to the premiums 
demanded. 


One element of stability is breadth, and, therefore, all other things 
being equal, the company which has the largest constituency should 
be preferred. But here, as elsewhere, there is a size which is sufficient to 
give the necessary breadth, and which many offices reach. Fifty-one 
companies of the ordinary kind are each in receipt of fully 100,000/. 
yearly in premiums, and four industrial companies have exceeded the 
same figure, according to the latest returns. It should only be some 
inducement of exceptional character which would lead a prudent man 


to reject all these and do business with one of the smaller concerns. 


A second consideration is the mode in which the fund is invested. 
And here I am unable to concur absolutely with Mr. Gattie’s proposed 
distinctions, say ‘between an English mortgage and an Irish mortgage, 
or between English land and Irish land, or between house property in 
the City of London and house property in a decaying suburb.’ In the 
case of the ‘ Sovereign,’ house property in the City of London has been 
the source of disaster. And without very minute details, altogether 
unsuitable to a return, no such distinction as that between decaying and 
thriving suburbs can be drawn. Even Irish mortgages are sometimes 
well secured, and English ones are far from being invariably reliable. 
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Possibly the public interest would be served by requiring companies to 
draw the following distinctions :— 
(a) Between mortgages of or investments in house property and 
in agricultural land ; 
(6) Between agricultural land in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland severally, and in Australasia and elsewhere out of 
the United Kingdom ; 


(c) Between mortgages or investments in real property which in- 


dividually stand at sums not exceeding 40,000/. apiece, and - 


larger mortgages or investments ; 


and by requiring that the actual income derived from properties under 
each sub-heading during the year under review shall be shown. Such 
income should be zet, after deduction of rates, taxes, and expenses pay- 
able thereout, if any ; and where there are prior mortgages, the values 
and income should be shown in gross, with a note as to amount and 
annual interest of prior charges. 


This process would not only have the effect of drawing instant 
attention to such cases as that of the ‘ Sovereign’s’ Cannon Street pur- 
chase, but would reveal any failure of income from Irish lands, or from 
house property in decaying suburbs. 


Loans on rates are already habitually shown, and would include 
Municipal loans and those of County Councils within the United Kingdom. 


The debenture debts of companies (including debenture stocks) 
should not be massed with mortgages, but should occupy a separate 
place, and those of companies which have failed to pay dividends on 
their ordinary stocks at any time within five years should form a 


separate category. 


Foreign Government securities do not often form a very important 
element, but in some cases they are beyond what the office can afford to 
lose, The Governments whose stocks yield the purchaser five per cent. 
or less should surely be distinguished from the rest. 


Shares held by Insurance Companies are usually, we believe, pre- 
ference shares, but these should be distinguished, and, as in the case of 
debentures, care should be taken to show separately those in companies 


ro 
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which within five years have failed to pay a dividend to their ordinary 


proprietors. 


If to the above particulars, in aid of those now supplied, a further 
check be attached in the shape of a column showing capital unproduc- 
tive of income for the past year, probably a sufficient advance towardsa 
full exposure of faulty investments will have been made. 


A third element is wanting, as Mr. Gattie has pointed out, before we 
can feel confidence in the stability of a company. Though its business 
may be large and its risks well averaged, and though its funds may be 
carefully invested in a great variety of ways, so as to avoid making the 
fate of any particular class of investments vitally important, yet if the 
calculations made with respect to profits are unsafe, greater distributions 
may be made than can be consistent with eventual security, 


Now, in relation to this matter we are again at issue with Mr. Gattie, 
not as to the substantial fact, but as to the aspect in which it should be 
viewed. Our notion is that it is of little or no importance to us to con- 
sider how a company’s tables of premiums have been arrived at. With 
most companies it is so essential to conform to a well-understood scale 
that, by some means, whether by manipulating the ‘loading, or by 
selecting a particular rate of interest, that scale is practically reached. 
An office like the ‘ Equitable’ may maintain rates a few shillings per 
cent. above the ordinary level, because of its high reputation, its antiquity, 
and its indifference to the amount of new business it may secure. Other 
offices, such as the ‘ London Life Association’ and the ‘ Scottish Provi- 
dent,’ take themselves out of the ordinary category, the first by its system 
of early and considerable reduction in the rate of premium, and the 
second by denying all bonus additions save to those whose payments 
with interest added have reached the amount assured. But though con- 
siderations other than scientific ones may dictate the charge made to the 
public, none but scientific considerations should govern the ascertainment 
of profit. We have no wish to proclaim that the ‘Gresham,’ the ‘ Eagle,’ 
or the ‘ British Equitable’ is insecure. But if we allege that in the 
public interest the valuation of all risks should be made according to 
the H™ and H™® tables, reckoning interest at three per cent., and 
expenses in conformity with the actual out-goings, as ze// as according 
to the mode preferred by the company, and that both results should be 
published, we are sure that impartial persons will agree with us. Should 
the ‘Eagle’ be right in using the ‘ Carlisle’ four per cent. table, then the 
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suggested second valuation will only be useful for purposes of compari- 
son, but for such purposes will be invaluable. 


To raise the rate per cent. used in the periodical valuations seems to 
us a peculiarly questionable proceeding at a time when the rates obtain- 
able from safe investments are steadily falling. It can only be warranted, 
if at all, by the fact that the company’s funds are in some satisfactory 
manner employed so as to yield for a considerable term of years a higher 
rate than the increased rate so adopted. 


All being well as regards the whole of the points affecting stability 
upon which we have touched, it still remains to be considered whether 
amongst the safe offices there be not a considerable inequality in the 
benefits secured by the payment of a definite premium. Such benefits 
depend mainly on two things— 


(a) Economical management, including amongst expenses the 
allocation of profit to the shareholders in the case of proprie- 
tary companies. 


(6) The rate of interest actually obtained from the company’s invest- 
ments. 


A third contributory cause may be the longevity of the assured ; but 
this, in companies of any magnitude and standing, has not usually been 
found nearly so important as the other two considerations. 


To the public, however, the question is, not how the benefits are 
attained, but rather, what do they amount to? And the various com- 
panies are constantly engaged in rivalry as to this point. 


Mr. Gattie has touched upon the diversity of methods by which 
bonuses are divided amongst the assured, and it appears to us that one 
object pretty generally kept in view is to have the means of boasting of 
some advantage not given by the majority of offices, whilst at the same 
time it is not usually thought desirable to show any countervailing dis- 
advantage too clearly. 


The shortest path by which to arrive at a measure of the bonuses 
granted by the several offices would perhaps be to require that in any 
statement of claims paid the reversionary bonuses be shown separately. 
Where, as in the Life Association of Scotland, the policies granted are 
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in some classes automatically increased in amount after the lapse of fixed 
periods, the increases made at such periods should be accounted as 
bonuses. 


With the help of this information it would be possible to show 
insurers more distinctly what becomes of their money, which must be 
disposed of in one of three ways, viz.— 


(a) In payment of sums assured ; 
(4) In payment of reversionary bonuses ; 


(c) In payment of expenses, including commission and profits of 
shareholders ; 


if we deem reductions of premiums and cash bonuses to be in effect 
abatements of receipts. 


One advantage of this mode of measuring expenses is that it enables 
us to disregard tables of premiums, because, so long as we get the 
benefit of our payments without much deduction for machinery, it is of 
small consequence whether the premiums paid are low or high. 


On the other hand, this mode of regarding expenses is unfair as be- 
tween one office and another, unless regard be had to the rate of increase 
(or decrease) of its premium income. Where a rapid growth of business 
is taking place the expenses may well be excessive in comparison 
with the current losses, resulting, as they do, from the relatively small 
business of bygone times. 


As a matter of fact it will be found that very few offices disclose the 
proportion of their payments upon matured policies which consists of 
bonuses ; consequently, we are compelled to assume that the smaller 
the element (c) or expense, the larger the element (4) or bonus must be, 
all other things being equal ; and an examination into the magnitude of 
the element (c), as compared with (a) plus (4), will give us nearly all we 
can expect to know as to this part of the subject. 


Remembering what has been said as to the necessity of comparing 
growing businesses with others in a like condition, and vice versd, and 
bearing in mind that 85 per cent. at least of the premiums for ordinary 
assurances are taken by fifty-one offices, whose individual premium 
incomes were in 1887 not less than 100,000/, we think we can throw 
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considerable light upon the subject of expenses and profits by 
examining the last valuations of those fifty-one offices, and classifying 
the results under ten heads, thus :— 





| Poon | income 
1887 


weed 


Proprietary Offices—paid-up capital 100,000/. or more— £ 
I. Business hardly increasing ; b : 13. | 3,078,834 
Il. ‘ increasing 2 to 4 per cent. annually . . | 494,080 
Ill. “ increasing more rapidly. . ‘ | 416,520 
Proprietary Offices, with smaller paid-up capitals— | 
IV. Business hardly increasing ; ° ; 1,476,371 
mv ~ increasing 2 2 to 4 per cent. annually , ‘ i 897,959 
VI. ee increasing more rapidly. ; . , 550,042 

Mutual Offices— | 

VII. Business hardly increasing ; . ‘ 1,171,117 
VIII. ra increasing 2 to 4 per cent. annually ; ‘ 1,511,318 
IX. - increasing more rapidly. ‘ | 1,176,039 
X. Mutual offices granting large abatements of premium I 003,611 


Totals : ‘ ‘ j | II 177 5,891 
- - ZZ — 














If we assume, in order to bring into play the element of interest of 
money, that bonuses depend upon the amount of expense under several 
heads referred to above as (¢) modified by adding or deducting the sum 
representing the deficiency or excess of interest earned compared with 


what a uniform earning of 4 per cent. upon the insurance fund would 
produce, we arrive at the following results as to expense, the total of 
claims and reversionary bonuses paid in the quinquennium or other 
valuation period being regarded as 100 :— 


; Interest compared with 


atios of expense 
Ratios of expe 4 per cent. 


Corrected 
total of 
expense 





Office Commieston Dividends to | 
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The deficiency of income in Class V. is not without a satisfactory 
explanation, as the office affected, the Equity and Law, so far from 
being the worse for its low nominal rate of interest, seems to derive 
profits from the reversions in which an exceptional proportion of its 
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funds are invested, much more than enough to make up for the short- 
coming. The lowest rate of income is that of the Prudential in 
Class IX., the securities being particularly high class, and having, no 
doubt, been purchased since the rise in values, the business having 
experienced a very rapid increase in late years, 


The slowly increasing, or decreasing, businesses grouped in Classes I., 
VIL, and X. exemplify what are the necessary expenses, where least 
anxiety exists to promote extensions. Class I. pays least commission 
of any class of proprietary offices. Classes VII. and X. pay less than 
any other classes of mutual offices. And as there are offices in 
Classes VII. and X. as secure as any of those in Class I., the insurer is 
irresistibly led, if he intelligently regards his own interest, to choose one 
of the best of these, one which combines in the highest degree economy 
and stability, of which we will venture to name four, viz. :— 


In Class VII., the Economic and Equitable. 
In Class X., the London Life and Metropolitan. 


However, if an insurer cannot be happy without the additional safe- 
guard of a large proprietary capital, he may find what he wants in 
Class I., where we think the North British and Mercantile, Guardian, 
Northern, and London Assurance are all good enough to satisfy the 
most cautious, their ratios of expense ranging between 11°7 and 13°7 per 
100 paid away in claims and bonuses, whilst the paid-up capitals range 
from 1,000,000/. down to 300,000/. 


It will not do, however, to dismiss without examination the claims 
of the other classes, amongst which are numbered not only the whole of 
the offices which are rapidly gaining ground, but some of the very 
largest we have. 


It may be noted that the eighteen mutual offices in our list show 
increases of premium income— 


Aggregating in five years, 1882-87. ‘ , - £831,185 
The 33 proprietary offices showing. ‘ ° - 424,297 
And all the smaller offices only . ‘ , . » 167,005 


So that it is pretty evident that the public incline more and more 
towards mutual insurance, and grudge, not without reason, the dedica- 
tion of a material part of their premiums to the purpose of remunerating 
a proprietary body. 
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Of the companies in Class III. with substantial capitals, the most 
progressive is the Sun Life. In Class V. the Gresham, whose paid-up, 
capital is extremely small, claims notice on account of the extent of its 
business. In Class VIII. are found three of the best Scotch offices, 
And lastly, in Class IX. we meet with three remarkable cases of growth 
of business, in the Prudential, the British Empire, and the Wesleyan and 
General. These eight, with one or two more, progressive offices are 
included in the following table, where we show the ratio of office 
expenses and of commissions to premzums, as shown in the return for 
1887, as well as the ratios of expenses to clazms paid, taken from the 
latest valuation, in the manner already explained. For purposes of 
comparison, we add the like figures for eight non-progressive offices, 


already referred to as being amongst the best. 


Per cent. on 


, 
premiums Ratios of expense Interest 


Correct- 
——- ——emeent gel Sota) 
- , e a " Divi- | | of 
; Office Commis. Office Commis- dends to)petter worse| expense 
expenses sion expenses sion share- 
ip bon, holders = 
Sun Life 11°2 62 | 12°8 61 | 180 | .< | 37 | 966 
Alliance 73 5°6 7°6 4°7 ao }FS | a 14°5 
Gresham 154 81 226 | 13°4 1°Q | oe 2) 381 
Star ‘ ‘ re. 7°4 83 | 15°5 | 13°! 36 |2°S | .. | 29% 
London and Lancashire 150 | 96 | 388 | 23°5 3°3 | we 26 «©6682 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 70 30 8-8 3°4 oo | S|) 399 
Scottish Provident 7s 2°4 | 12°7 3°4 eS |... | Eee 
Scottish Equitable 10°! 41 | g6 4°2 8 14°6 
‘ ‘ | > 
Prudential : 2°8 7'2 72 | 18°5 ce || SRO 
British Empire ; 14°4 9°3 | 26:4 | 16°6 £7 |. | ORS 
Wesleyan and General . 266 | 26°7 | 47°3 | 67°1 | vee WT T1535 | 
North British and Mercantile 89 4'1 9°5 5'0 22 | 50 11°7 
| Guardian! 9°4 4°7 68 3°2 aD | sv 12°9 | 
Northern ‘ 5°3 4°7 74 69 ine 6 13°7 | 
| London Assurance ig 3°7 |SeeShrhis,| 3°4 | I7°1 | 7°3 13°2 | 
Economic 8:4 39 | 5 2°8 oe | SE | ewe 48 | 
Equitable Oa} as | 3a — on fo eo) ae 
London Life . 11°8? 6'9 - ww 189 ; 50 
Metropolitan pees? 8°3 ita i. (are 5°8 | 


It is not easy, upon scanning the above table, to discover what is 
the attraction which brings the Gresham, the London and Lancashire, 
the British Empire, and the Wesleyan and General so much new 
business, unless it be the prosaic one of high commissions to agents, 
coupled with liberal management expenses. But the table brings out 
favourable results for the Scottish Widows’ Fund, the Scottish Provident, 
and the Prudential, and if our inquiry had been more extended some 


' Difference on interest account not ascertainable, 
* Calculated on the ef premiums, after deducting returns to policyholders, 
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few other companies might have claimed favourable notice, as showing 
results which compare well with the averages, 


One legislative measure seems to us to be greatly needed, viz. to 
forbid the managements and their agents to take credit in prospectuses 
or other forms of advertisement for capital ot subscribed. It would be 
too much to expect that capital subscribed but not called up should be 
passed over without mention, since uncalled capital may be in some 
cases a more real resource than sums paid up and badly laid out; but 
to boast of unsubscribed capital should be an amusement entailing 
imprisonment without the option of a fine. The case of the ‘ Sovereign’ 
is one of those where misrepresentations by agents have been much 
complained of. Its capital of 500,000/. was never subscribed to a 
ereater extent than 180,000/, yet was made available as an argument 
with many according to what was stated at the policyholders’ meeting 
on January I1 last. 


Less blameworthy, but still objectionable, is the practice of the 
Scottish Union and National Company, which in its prospectus has 
these words :—‘ By these Acts [referring to its special Acts of Parlia- 
ment] the capital is declared to be six millions sterling.’ Would any 
one gather from that statement that 300,000 shares of 20/. each were 
authorised, and 282,571 subscribed, and 1/7. each paid thereon? Unfor- 
tunately the passage we have quoted contains no information as to the 
amount of the shares and the sum paid upon each, though upon the 
next page it is stated that half a million of the funds consists of paid-up 


capital and shareholders’ reserve. 


We do not propose at present to attempt to suggest any further 
legislative measure than that just referred to, being of opinion that there 
is much to be said against endeavouring to meet the propagation of 
error save by diffusing more light; but we hope that the suggestions 
we have offered as to better description of the investments and as 
to distinguishing the amounts paid in bonuses may bear fruit, and 
that the Board of Trade may devise such modes of tabulating facts 
and ratios derived from facts as may go far to assist the inquirer. 


It is some slight set-off against the evils resulting from ‘bold 
advertisement’ that in these days most companies are becoming more 
liberal than formerly in matters of surrender and lapse of policies, 
resulting in general from the depressed circumstances of the assured. 
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It is an odious thing to make profit out of the necessitous members of any 
society, and it may be hoped that there is little inducement now to seek 
gains in that direction. The practice of taking out ‘endowment’ 
policies, z¢. policies becoming payable on or before a stated age is 
reached, does not seem to extend as rapidly as its attractive character 
might have led us to expect. But on the subsidiary points upon which 
depend most of the distinctions between different offices a volume 
might be written. 


It would be better worth while to examine the statistics of the 
American offices, and of the very important industrial offices which have 
so recently grown up amongst us; but these would require more space 
than we can afford, and are perhaps only indirectly interesting to 
readers of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


THOMAS WELTON. 











RIDER HAGGARD. J. Pettie, R.A. 
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Imperial Cocknepdom 


A REFOINDER TO CRITICS ' 


am glad to find, to subscribe himself‘ A. K. H. B.’ 
‘On certain Terms of Opprobrium’ would be 
a felicitous title. Perhaps the most notorious 
manufacturer of such terms was Carlyle, following 
close in the wake of Goethe, but the late Mr. 
Arnold ran him very hard, inventing many 
catch-words and nicknames which have passed 
in the current vocabulary of journalism. For 
example, every one who did not agree with 
Mr. Arnold, or who called a spade a spade, was 
a ‘Philistine,’ and every one who emulated him in the suppression of 
vitality possessed ‘ sweetness and light.’ ‘Anthropomorphism’ is another 
epithet, much in vogue with those writers who dislike the idea of a Personal 
God ; it was invented for us, I fancy, by Professor Tyndall. Well, an epi- 
thet, be it opprobrious or complimentary, is to be valued in proportion to 
its aptness and suitability. Of course, such terms are coarse and trivial 
enough, and need abundant qualification. Most living writers have at 
one time and another, when uttering some disagreeable truth, been 
called ‘ Philistines.’ Some of them, too, have been called ‘ provincial ’— 
a term which has its antithesis in the other magnificent term, ‘ Cockney,’ 
invented by Professor Wilson, but applied with singular infelicity to 
the school of Keats and Leigh Hunt. In the present article, I purpose 
to appropriate this term, and for the first time, I believe, to apply it 





1 See ‘The Modern Young Man as Critic,’ UNIVERSAL REVIEW, March 15. 
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properly. For as I have suggested, a term or a nickname, to possess 
any force and durability, must be felicitous. When Mr. Edmund Yates 
called me a ‘scrofulous Scotch poet,’ the words were savage enough, 
but they somehow missed the mark, for my sanitary or literary troubles 
have never affected my blood or my epidermis, and I can lay no claim 
to the honour of Scottish nationality, having been born in Staffordshire. 
But when Mr. Andrew Lang, in view of certain expressions in a recent 
article, calls me ‘provincial,’ the epithet has meaning. I am very 
provincial, as I purpose to show, while showing, at the same time, that 
Mr. Andrew Lang, though Scottish by birth, is a Cockney of Cockneys. 
For to be a Cockney, it is not after all necessary to be born within the 
sound of Bow Bells ; the word implies, not a nationality, but a tempera- 
ment, an environment, and a habit of mind. Charles Lamb was a 
Cockney in the best and finest sense of the word ; Hazlitt and Gifford 
were Cockneys in its worst and earthiest sense. The true Cockney, like 
the true Parisian, regards his own City as the Centre of the Universe ; 
his own outlook as the one outlook on life and literature ; his own taste 
as the only taste to appreciate what is pleasant and what is beautiful ; 
his own little pool of thought and feeling as the one Ocean where a 
man-tadpole can comfortably push about. There has never been a 
great, there have been shrewd and sagacious and delightful Cockneys: 
the type rises as high as Dr. Johnson, and sinks as low as ‘Mr. 
Gigadibs.’ The true ‘provincial,’ on the other hand, is considerably 
sceptical as to the centralisation of all thought and feeling, all brilliance 
and all activity, in any particular City, although, if he sinks very low, 
he may rather incline to the opinion that the centralisation should take 
place in Birmingham, or Glasgow, or Stoke Poges, or Kilmarnock! He 
has no particular bias towards any form of life or literature. For the 
narrowness of personal taste, he substitutes the breadth of ideal prin- 
ciples, and is guided by those principles. He moves about this merry 
England, about the waters of the world, with a full consciousness of his 
own insignificance, yet with no disposition to take minnows and tad- 
poles for leviathans, or even bottle-nosed whales. He, in a word, is 
free. Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth and Byron, were glorified 
provincials. In the great periods of literature, the men of light and 
leading have been provincials always. In the little periods, e.g. those of 
the Georges and Queen Anne, the victorious writers have generally been 
Cockney to the marrow. But Richardson was a true provincial, and so, 
thank heaven, was Harry Fielding. 


Are we getting near to a definition? If not, we may get quite close 
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to it as we go on, and furnish contemporary illustrations. It is, by the 
way, a very certain sign of provincialism to say severe things of any 
contemporary, more particularly if he is a Cockney. The Cockney way, 
the way of ‘sweetness and light,’ is to take one’s stand apart, to say 
nothing personal, but to depreciate by complacent innuendo, and at 
any rate, if fighting has to be done, to do it in kid gloves. Then, says 
the Cockney, if you must attack, instead of taking your cakes and 
ale comfortably, for heaven’s sake attack only Things in General, 
Things which are helpless and incapable of self-defence ; it is very bad 
taste indeed to do as Byron and Shelley did, and ‘name’ your Southeys 
and Castlereaghs. This, however, with a reservation. If it is merely a 
‘provincial’ you have to deal with, call 42 what names you like. Call 
him, as they called Coleridge, a genius mangué. Call him, as they called 
Wordsworth, a ‘driveller,’ a ‘ Lakist.’ Call him, as they called Chris- 
topher North, ‘that damn’d Scotchman!’ The whole vocabulary is at 
your service. Call him, if at a loss for an adjective, a ‘scrofulous’ 
Scotch, or Irish, or Manx, poet. And then, should the poor provincial 
retaliate, you are still free to hold up your hands and exclaim, ‘ How 
provincial! how ill-bred! how barbarous!’ Your strong point is that 
the world in general still confounds the Cockney with the Londoner, 
and when the Cockney utters his fiat, is ready to accept it as repre- 
sentative of the great Centre of Opinion.' You are localised for the 
time being, you build your little nest, in the Temple of all the Sciences 
and all the Arts, London ; and so, if you are noisy enough, the sound 
you make may seem, not the caw of the jackdaw, but the voice of the 
Oracle. 


Let us understand clearly, however, what we mean by Cockneydom. 
It by no means follows, as I have suggested, that a Londoner is 
necessarily a Cockney. Your true Londoner, like your true American, is 
cosmopolitan ; he is fortunately very numerous, and may still be found 
writing books, painting pictures, editing newspapers. In many. cases, 
indeed, he is merely a transplanted provincial ; in journalism especially, 
the strength, the vigour, and intellectual capacity is constantly supplied 
from the provinces ; and because journalists are for the most part ot 
1 On the other side of the Channel, it is still the highest.possibke compliment to call a man 
or an author ‘a true Parisian of. they Parisians.’ “Admiration even went so far as to apply the 
compliment to Balzac and (mérabile dictu!) Victor Hugo. But though Hugo himself said that 
Paris was France, and France was the centre of the Universe, every line he wrote under 
inspiration rebuked the absurdity. We are learning just now what to be a ‘true Parisian’ 
means in literature ; it means simply to be a doulevardier. A similar lesson is being taught us, 
here in England, as to the true meaning of the word ‘ Cockney,’ though Cockneydom, of course, 
works by stealth towards imperia'isation, instead of vaunting it grandiloquently. 
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Cockneys,-but- liberal: men of the world, much of our criticism. is broad, 
generous, and fair.. Cockneydom is to Cosmopolitanism. what the 
Gironde was to Jacobinism. Its philosophy is epicurean, its. humour is 
persiflage, its poetry is vers de société, and its wisdom is the wisdom of 
the clubs. Within its own little sphere.it is triumphant, because it suits 
well the temperament of men thoughtless by disposition and busy in 
occupation. It has its libraries, its theatres, its journals. It exchanges 
for a provincial worship of Truth and Beauty, a lightsome admiration for 
the Pretty, the Elegant, the Comme i/ faut. It quite objects to take life 
seriously. It regards Thought itself as an almost disturbing influence. 
It occupies itself with the manners of accomplished men and the 
nuances of well-dressed women. A glorified Cockney is a sort of 
literary or artistic ‘buck’ of the period, exhibiting himself in the sa/on 
or the theatre, showing to ordinary people the pink of manners, and 
accepting with casy complacence life as it really is—in London clubs, 
He .has seen the sea at Scarborough and Margate, and he has seen the 
mountains from the door of an hotel in Switzerland. As the degenerate 
Roman copied the elegancies of moribund Greece, the Cockney 
frequently apes the affectations of honeycombed France. He usually 
has the light literature of Paris at his fingers’ ends. 


And what has this glorified Being to tell us ? About manners, much; 
about those questions which determine the thoughts and feelings of 
aspiring men, nothing. His inclinations are lightsome and practical, and 
his injunction upon us is that, since Life and Religion and Philosophy 
are all a muddle, it is best to exist comfortably, to ask no more 
of Providence than a good dinner, a cheerful friend, a pleasant well- 
printed book, a picture or two, a newspaper, and a charming woman 
to flirt with upon occasion. His motto is /aissez aller. Pessimist and 
epicurean in one, he regards all conduct that is not ill-bred with equal 
sympathy ; with a ‘one thing is as good as another’ sort of criticism, 
forbearing in appearance if fundamentally heartless. Great deeds and 
great thoughts have no real interest for him, but he has a cultivated 
appreciation of them on the esthetic side. ‘ For heaven’s sake,’ he says 
to us, ‘be calm! Things may be very bad indeed, society may be 
rotten to the core, London may be a warren of the poor and wretched, 
but all this is really not worth troubling about ; it will so soon be over! 
To excite yourself over the loss of a Religion is like crying childishly 
over the breaking of a toy. To protest against public nuisances is to 
make yourself a nuisance. The most disinterested Man that ever lived, 
the Man who your teachers tell you was Divine, has been a puritanical 
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Bore for nearly tw6 thousand’ years, and.his preaching and prosing’ has 
all comé to—nothing! You can’t’ make the world ‘better. You can’t 
keep the monkey-blood out of humanity.’ You can always- find a 
piano, or a flower, or a set of verses, or a bit of scandal, or a pretty 
woman ;-all of which make life gladsome. And when it is all ‘over, 
when the lute is unstrung and the golden bowl is broken, you can at 
least go comfortably to sleep!’ 


I am obliged, in this connection, to proclaim my belief that the man 
who, more than any one who ever lived, wrote most about the metropolis, 
was wot a Cockney. The greatest of all humourists, Charles Dickens, 
whom the true Cockney is so fond of quoting and yet underrating, was 
awfully and hopelessly provincial, and was frequently reproached for the 
fact by the Saturday Review. An idealist and a dreamer, he found in 
this Great City, not Cockneydom, but Fairyland, and he was never tired 
of wondering at its piteous oddity and delightful quiddity. Now a 
Cockney sees nothing of all this, though it is all so near to him. 
Wordsworth had to come up from Cumberland, at the very time when 
every clique and coterie voted him an utter failure, and when every 
Cockney literary man professed total ignorance of and contempt for his 
works, before the world could realise the beauty and solemnity of the 
Dawn seen from Westminster Bridge— 


Dear Lord, the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that Mighty Heart is lying still! 


That Mighty Heart! which sends no pulsation whatever through the 
veins of the contingent poetaster. Why, it required even a poor Glasgow 
poet, whom the Cockneys first welcomed and then stoned and killed, to 
produce even the fine lines—describing London as 


The Terrible City, whose neglect is Death, 
Whose smile is Fame! 


That Mighty Heart! The Terrible City! How felicitous, and yet 
how provincial! No Cockney has ever yet expressed in literature the 
mystery and the awfulness of this London in the shallows of which he 
sports. A fine old Cockney once attempted it, and was told by his 
friends that he was a great poet ; and indeed if all Cockneys were like 
that honest, purblind, pertinaceous, prosaist, Samuel Johnson, how we 
should adore the breed! But in those days a Cockney had not discovered 
that ‘there is no God,’ and that life means comfortableness and prettiness. 
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He had only begun by discovering that the world is Fleet Street, and 
that it is merry to hear the chimes at midnight. The rest has followed 
in the usual way of evolution. 


The great Cockney organ of opinion was once the Quarterly Review. 
Many years ago the standard of revolt was raised in Edinburgh by the 
Whigs, and the Edinburgh Review was started ; but a very short time 
sufficed to show that this was, after all,a Cockney organ too. Gifford 
and Jeffrey were both arrant Cockneys. They cackled endless praises to 
Byron because he was a lord, but there was not a stainless reputation, 
not one flower of original genius, they did not pollute and try to kill. 
In their dotage, the good old Quarterlies, once the watchmen of our 
literature, survive still, but amid universal neglect or derision, as things 
far too slow for the times. Poor old Dogberry and Verges! Lanthorn 
and clapper in hand they pop out of their pigeon-boxes, and months 
after the henroost is robbed and the house burned down, utter their 
wheezy cries of ‘ Fox’ or ‘Fire.’ And they are still Cockney to the 
marrow ; still cheerfully unconscious that the world is moving, still 
ready to aim their paralytic blows at ‘ Deformed’ and other malefactors. 
Only yesterday, Dogberry told us that Mr. John Morley was the inheritor 
of the character and temperament of—Rousseau! The good old man 
had somehow muddled Rousseau with ‘Deformed, and was quite un- 
conscious that he was comparing an inspired Deist, the one writer who 
kept the soul of men aflame when Rationalism had almost blown it out, 
with a belated Hume whose mind has been nurtured on the gospel of 
the Hall of Science, who prints God with a small ‘g,’ and who has de- 
scended from the azure of the Savoyard Vicar’s prayer into the atmo- 
sphere of the platform. Only the other day, the same asthmatic 
authority told us that Lord Tennyson was ‘no poet.’ 


For Cockneydom to speak in the name of London, then, is a 
preposterous impertinence. The chirp of the sparrows which nest in the 
ear of a stone Colossus is not likely to be mistaken for the voice of the 
giant. Fortunately for free thought, for literature, for art, for science, 
London remains cosmopolitan. The great journals, with few exceptions, 
are broad and eclectic. The best writers for the press are men of the 
world, many-sided, many-minded, free from the prejudices of clique or 
class. The most popular actor of the day, Mr. Irving, is so sublimely 
‘provincial’ as to believe, in the very teeth of the Cockneydom which 
never ceases to decry him, in the ideal side of the drama. The most 
widely read dramatic critic of London is one who never tires of reitera- 
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ting his belief in the great verities of morality and religion ; and his con- 
temporaries, with notorious exceptions, are sagacious, generous men, 
with similar ideals. Only very low down in the intellectual scale is 
heard the clamour of the cliques, the voice of eager Cockneydom. It is 
represented among critical journals by the dreary journal owned and 
often inspired by Sir Charles Dilke, by the moribund Saturday Review, 
and by numberless petty newspapers written for Cockney ‘sports,’ 
Cockney men about town, and Cockney prize-fighters. These publica- 
tions would do little or no harm if they were not often accepted outside 
London as organs of metropoijitan opinion. Every cultivated man, in 
and out of London, knows what to think of 7Zruth and the other Cockney 
journals of society ; they make no pretence to either talent or intelli- 
gence, and they are discredited by their own back-kitchen functions. But 
in the case of a newspaper like the A¢hen@um, which covers a supreme 
flippancy with a veneer of pseudo-sagacity and solidity, people are not 
so instructed. It is still accepted by simple people in the country as a 
critical organ. It.is still read behind the country booksellers’ counter, 
while the Saturday Review is being studied by the sexton of the parish. 
And Cockneydom, as represented in its journals, is both noisy and perti- 
nacious. By the ‘ Dignity’ of the Great City barks the ‘ Impudence’ of 
the dilettante, calling up recollections of Landseer’s famous picture. 


If this article were political I might proceed to point out the Cockney 
statesman and the Cockney publicist. My readers, however, know them 
well, and so I need not particularise, save to say that they have more 
than once imperilled the honour and threatened the ruin of their country. 
A thoroughly provincial politician, however, may be quoted in the form 
of the late Mr. Bright, who was abused throughout his whole career for 
his anti-Cockney proclivities, who never feared to speak his mind, and 
who was guided from first to last by solid principles. It may be remarked 
here, in this connection, that on great public questions involving the 
progress of Humanity and the rights of minorities, Cockneydom is nearly 
always on the wrong side, and generally the last to be converted. It 
was a great Cockney organ, the 77mes, which steadily upheld the South 


almost to the bitter end, when all sane men saw the inevitable issue of 


the conflict between Nationality and barbaric Revolt in the United 
States of America. In Cockneydom alone, the god St. Jingo has found 
idolaters. Mere provincials have passed him by with contempt or 
indifference, and turned from the clash of cymbals and the battle-cry of 
eunuchs to the teachings of wisdom and the humanitarian sentiment of 
virile men. 
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Yet Cockneydom, not content with metropolitan or even_ national 
triumphs, hungers to become imperial, to possess, like Great Britain, an 
empire.on which the sun never sets. For example, so far as current 
literature is concerned, its missionaries have completely converted,. while 
its central powers have complacently annexed, the distant city of Boston, 
Mr. Henry James has become a Cockney. So has Mr. Howells, while 
avowing his contempt for Dickens. Through the cult of Cockneydom, 
spreading through mysterious channels of journalism, people yonder are 
beginning to think dubiously about those good old Puritan fathers, Whittier, 
Emerson, and Longfellow, and to welcome with complacence the diz 
minores of the Savile Club! In New York, and as far away as Chicago, 
Cockneydom spreads its propaganda ; so effectually, indeed, that young 
men have given no ear to the ‘barbaric yawp’ of Whitman, know not 
even the name of Herman Melville,' and have found little fascination 
in the Idylls of Dudley Warner or Charles Warren Stoddard. Of 
course, | know Americans too well to believe that the Gospel according 
to Cockneydom, expressed in easy essayism and patter-versification, 
will ever do for ¢hem,. It fills certain of their magazines, but to these, 
in reality, they pay no serious attention. Omnivorous readers, they 
devour everything ; free cosmopolitans, they accept in a friendly way 
even..Cockney missionaries; but as the future masters of the world, 
they are certain never to be annexed ez masse. Nearer home, at Paris, 
imperial Cockneydom is likely to be more successful. Very busy there 
has been the good apostle, James,.and we find the Cockneys of Paris 
dedicating books to him and writing articles about Cockneydom in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. My acquaintance with the missionary reports 
of the new religion is not intimate enough to enable me to say whether 
any Cockneys have been converted in Tasmania or New South Wales ; 
but I met a Parsee the other day who confided to me his belief that all 
religions except Epicureanism were equally nonsensical, and that the 
greatest of English poets was Mr. Austin Dobson. The most daring 
of all the attempts to proselytise, however, has recently taken place ‘in 
-our own country, in that ‘land of cakes’ which lies north of the Tweed ; 
and though it has ended disastrously, it is worth recording. Having 
discovered by diligent researches in Cockaigne, and by divers personal 
experiments, that ‘there is no God,’ or in other words that the modern 


‘When I went to America, my very first. inquiry was concerning the author of Zyfee, 
Omoo, The Whale, and The White Facket. There was some slight evidence that he was ‘ alive,’ 
and.I heard from Mr. E. C. Stedman, who seemed much: astonished at my interest inthe 
subject, that Melville was dwelling ‘ sotnewhere in New York,’ Having resolved, pn atcount of 
the public neglect of his works, never to write another line. Conceive this Titan silenced, 
and the bookstalls flooded with the illustrated magazines ! simaseadiadii 
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idea of God is simply a result of evolution from the anthropoid ape’s 
fear of thunder, Mr. Andrew Lang the other day hastened back to 
Scotland breathless with his discovery. The people were called together ; 
through the land of Knox and of the Covenanters ran the news—‘ Our 
Andrew has come back frae London wi’ fearsome information—they’ve 
found oot down yonder that there’s nae God!’ It was an awful 
moment. Conceive the consternation and amazement of a God-fearing 
nation, informed on the highest authority (for Mr. Lang could quote 
the scientific Prophets) that all its great work of human freedom had 
been done under a delusion, under the absurd idea that there was 
pending over human destiny an all-powerful Lord of Hosts. Yet 
Mr. Lang stepped lightly on to a platform in the very heart of 
Scotland, was introduced by a peer of the Scottish realm, and pro- 
claimed not only the horrible heresy, but his own accession to it! 
Curiously enough, his Scottish audience, instead of being angry with 
him, heard him out quite patiently. If Mr. Lang didn’t believe in God, 
they reflected, it really did not much matter. Mr. Lang didn’t believe 
in many other things, for Mr. Lang had become—‘a Cockney.’ ‘It’s 
jest this, neighbours,’ said a local critic, taking a pinch of snuff: ‘ our 
Andrew, when all is said and done, is only imitating poor Davie Hume, 
who became a Cockney lang syne. We'll jest leave Davie and Andrew 
and the other Cockneys to do zéthout a God—fushionless folk like yon 
dinna maybe zxeed Him—but we'll seep Ours till we receive mair 
reliable information.’ And so, amid a chorus of chuckles and guffaws, 


the apostle Andrew returned to Cockaigne. 


My article on the Modern Young Man as Critic has at least done 
something. It has drawn this same Mr. Andrew Lang from the 
obscurity of his club and the anonymous sanctities of his daily and 
weekly journals. With well-bred bitterness, with volcanic calm,- he 
chides me (in the St. /ames’s Gazette) for ‘ discourtesy,’ for (in House 
of Commons fashion) ‘naming’ particular offenders. He. krfws—no 
man knows better—-that the covert sneer, the lifted gheuliles, the smug 
innuendo, the depreciating smile; ‘are far more @,/a mode than plain 
speaking and rushing into print. The former, however, has never been 
my method of warfare; I leave it to the, cheery pessimists and the 
prophets ‘of modern materialism. I, call a spade a spade with the 
Philistines, and a Cockney a Cockney with the provincials. For Mr. 
Andrew Lang ‘personally I have no little-respect. “He is a gentleman 
and a’scholar, and at certain moments, when he forgets his newspaper 
and his club, a poet. I have still ringing in my ‘ears certain lines. of ;his 
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about the ‘ Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey ’—lines full of the swing of the early 
periods of literature. Yet I am going to arraign him on the very score 
of his natural abilities and literary gifts, ‘Sir,’ I say to him, after the 
manner of a certain famous justice of the peace, ‘you are clever, well 
educated, able-bodied, intellectual, instead of which you go about disguised 
asa Cockney.’ I blame him not, as others have blamed him, for now and 
then showing the courage of his opinions. I am with him even when 
he vindicates the ‘imagination’ of Mr. Rider Haggard, and holds that 
one gleam of creative power atones for a host of small technical imper- 
fections. Never, in my wildest moments, should I condemn him for his 
occasional courage. My charge against him, if proven, would rather 
convict him of constitutional literary cowardice, of chronic anxiety to 
keep out of brawls and take things ‘ easy,’ of urbane freedom from any- 
thing like real enthusiasm—in a word, of a desire at the hazard of all 
disingenuous suppressions, to ‘get comfortably along.’ Even now, I 
apologise with all my heart for disturbing him in his pet studies of 
linguistic ‘origins’ and the manners of primeval Man. But he is a 
journalist as well as a scholar, a clubman as well as a student, and in a 
moment of distraction he has put on his ‘ war-paint’ and fingered his 
tomahawk. ‘Is this a free fight?’ asked the pugnacious American. 
Quite free ; and it is indeed a pleasure to find that Mr. Andrew Lang, 
not content with indulging in cynical ‘asides’ in the Dazly News and 
elsewhere, has stept out, armed at all points, to join the fray. 


But before I join issue with Mr. Lang on these matters, let me refer 
to one or two points of his criticism of my article. I may pass on one 
side his suggestion that the same charge as mine was brought against the 
young men of the /as¢ generation ; that is a suggestion easily met by a 
reference to the literature of the eighteen-sixties. His first serious assump- 
tion is that I ought not to have ‘ mentioned individuals,’ or have ‘called 
them names.’ My reply to that has been given; my charge was 
specific, not general. Mr. Lang goes on to say that about several of the 
gentlemen I denounce one ‘ may easily be silent,’ as ‘it is not given to 
every one to keep up with current literature. Very characteristic this, 
as we shall find later on, of an author who, more than most of us, watches 
every swirl and current of the literary tide. Ofcourse Mr. Lang knows 
these gentlemen as well as I do, but they do not belong to his ‘set,’ and 
he has no particular call to defend them. He then goes on to say that 
M. Bourget, though he may be a ridiculus mus, can ‘interest us, in 
spite of everything ;’ and he adds, lightly, that ‘M. Bourget has “done 
a murder very well indeed, with pleasing circumstances of good 
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taste.”’ Here again is characteristic levity in deaiing with a serious 
accusation. Mr. Lang then defends Mr. James, and vows that he has 
written at least four admirable novels. Ido not think that I denied Mr, 
James’s cleverness ; I said indeed that he was very clever. My charge 
was that he was superfined to the point of indetermination, that he 
became feeble from supreme good taste and overweening catholicity. My 
critic, then, with growing irritation, refers to Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
a valuable reference, as we shall see. I called Mr. Stevenson ‘a hard- 
bound genius zx posse ;’ by which I meant that he was a genius who had 
never expressed himself in creative work, although Mr. Lang and his 
friends have attached noisy importance to every one of his promising 
flights in literature. Mr. Lang refers me triumphantly to ‘Kidnapped’ and 
‘Treasure Island,’ two excellent books for boys, and (as a proof that this 
cannot be the period when ‘all young men never have dreamed a dream 
or been children”') to ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verse.’ I am loath to say one 
word in deprecation of the praise Mr. Stevenson has received from his 
contemporaries ; personally, he deserves it all for modest gentleness and 
persistent work ; and the exaggeration of his performances would matter 
little if every such exaggeration did not mean the neglect of young writers 
at least equally deserving. The late Mr. Jefferies, who was a genius zz 
esse, had to die miserably before the fact of his genius was discovered ; and 
for every word of praise he gained, Mr. Stevenson received a thousand. 
Mr. Lang in his reckless light-heartedness has actually talked of the 
author of ‘ Treasure Island ’ inthe same day with Walter Scott, but he has 
refrained from informing the reader of such trifling matters as the bodily 
theft of the young writer’s leading character, the one striking character 
in the book, viz., the blind man, out of the pages of ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ For 
the rest, ‘ Treasure Island,’ excellent as it is, is a story of ‘ reminiscences’ 
of better stories ; at its best, it is worthy (though that indeed is no little 
honour) of Mr. R. M. Ballantyne ; but work so trivial can never justify 
the serious language used concerning it by nepotic criticism. The‘ Child’s 
Garland of Verse’ is another matter : as poor and made-up a matter from 
any child’s point of view as one can well conceive ; and yet it has been 
treated as the work of a poet. The late James Thomson, who died 
miserable and neglected only a little while ago in the casual ward of a 
London hospital, and who wrote poetry which will live, would never have 
died, perhaps, so miserably, if he had received one modicum of the 
encouragement vouchsafed to Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Lang goes on to say 
that the value of my criticism may be estimated by my casual references 
to writers of another age, and of more settled reputation. I call 
! Of course I said nothing of the kind. 
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Théophile Gautier ‘ insufferable ’ 





Théophile, ‘the joy of youth.’ Heaven 
help the youth of whom this extraordinary stylist, who treats the flesh 
like a pork butcher, and makes love like a cony of the burrows, is to be 
the joy! Since Mr, Lang has faith in the ‘golden book of spirit and 
sense, the Holy Writ of Beauty, I leave him to his religion ; it is worthy 
of one who informs us elsewhere that God was born when the first 
anthropoid ape heard it ‘ thunder,’ and so began to ‘wonder,’ and so on. 
Again, I have said that Zola is a dullard au fond; and so I hold him to 
be in spite of all his genius (which I was among the very first to praise), 
and so I hold every man to be who believes, aw fond, that baseness and 
bestiality predominate in human life and character. I called this pessi- 
mism ‘dulness,’ and sought no harsher term. Lastly, I have styled 
Ibsen a ‘ totem-god,’ and said that the late Mr. Arnold, in the definition 
of poetry as a ‘criticism of life,’ committed poetical suicide. Mr. Lang, 
learned in theology and anthropology, laughs at the idea of ‘a human 
totem-god ;’ well, if he turns to L’//omme qui Rit, he will read at any 
rate of certain mutilated children, who were afterwards worshipped and 
exhibited for their very deformity. <A criticism of Mr. Arnold as a poet 
would be out of place here. What I said of him dead, I said long ago of 
him living. He wasa poet when he wrote ‘ Thyrsis’ and ‘ The Strayed 
Reveller. He was no longer a poet when he perpetrated his verses in 
unrhymed Heinesque ; when he compared the receding tide at Dover to 
the receding Sea of Faith, and could find nothing better to say of a 
sublime Humourist than that ‘the World smiled, and the smile was Heine. 
This may be criticism of life, but it is neither poetry nor even decent 
imagery. Az reste, Mr. Arnold forgot that Poetry, so far from being 
a dilettante’s opinion or ‘criticism’ of life, is the very Spirit of Life 
itself. 


We shall get into deep waters if we discuss, in detail, the correctness 
or incorrectness of my opinions on literature. They have one poor 
merit—they are at least my own. If Mr. Lang wishes to understand 
them (and no man is better able if he will try), he will learn that from 
my point of view literary accomplishments are nothing, and literary 
fame is less than nothing, when they do not.imply that spiritual insight 
which I believe to be the one prerogative and proof of genius. I am 
not at all what Mr. Lang calls me, a virtuous person. I am not at all 
what he implies me to. be, a person who makes it a condition than any 
one to be worthy of admiration must agree with a certain view of life 
and ethics. © I ‘find: the spiritualinsight I demand in Herbert Spencer 
as well as Dr. Martineau, in Walt Whitman as well as Lord Tennyson, 
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in Professor Huxley as well as ‘Faraday, in Byron as well as the late 
Mr. Longfellow, in Burns as well as in Keble, in Mr. Bradlaugh as well 
as Mr. Gladstone. I do not find this insight in any thinker who has a 
retrograde, or a contemptuous, or a dilettante, view of human nature. I 
sit at the feet of no bogus reputation, however magnificent ; worship no 
idols, however bedizened by criticism ; follow no particular religion, and 
assume no particular morality. 


Let me touch now in this connection on another question directly 
connected with the subject of the present article. There is no charge 
which so seriously affects the character of a contemporary, whether he 
be politician, poet, artist, or general man of letters, as that of Nepotism. 
Often, when proven, it has caused the fall of a great statesman ; and I 
see no reason why it should not wreck the reputation of a small critic, 
or small body of critics. In literature it is a cruel crime, since it means 
the exaltation of mediocrity, and the perversion of the rising generation. 
Nepotism is the poison of which such men as Keats and Coleridge, as 
Richard Jefferies and James Thomson, miserably died. Read the life of 
Coleridge. Read the words which were written by the cliques of that 
great and good man up till a few months before his death, and note ex 
passant that Blackwood’s Magazine, which labelled him at the height of 
his living achievement as a dotard and a driveller, honoured him on his 
decease a few months afterwards as the greatest of English writers. 
Nepotism, of course, does not kill strong men. Wordsworth, we know, 
survived its endless persecution. But the weak, too gentle man, the 
struggling writer, the genius out of tune with the times, perishes by it 
daily. What comfort is it to him who starves for bread, who hungers for 
a little praise, who saddens fora kindly word, to be told that neglect and 
insult are the historic credentials of originality, and that he who does not 
humour and pander to the Cockney cliques must be persecuted by them ? 
So long as little men-band together, Cockneydom and Nepotism will 
always flourish. To be outside their barriers is to be a ‘ provincial.’ To 
be within them, at the present moment, is to be a ‘Cockney.’ We have 
to ask ourselves, therefore, if Cockneydom is to prevail in Literature, 
while it fails so miserably, as it has failed on every great occasion, in 
Politics, while it gains only a precarious and a doubtful victory in Art 
and even Science ? 


-It is the weak, the unknown, who suffer most by Cockneydom. If 
only for their sakes, it-is-worth inquiring how far literature is now 
suffering from the old disease. 
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There appeared some little time ago in a leading monthly review an 
article which caused the initiated infinite amusement ; so naive, so out- 
spoken, so fresh and yet florid, was its impudence, so specious was its 
pleading on behalf of the gospel of mutual admiration, that more than 
one reader exclaimed, ‘ Nepotism is at last to be vindicated as a literary 
religion. The writer was one among a group of lighthearted and 
feather-brained gentlemen who had come to the conclusion that litera- 
ture is not literature but high jinks, who had adopted the moral 
philosophy of Mr. Puff and the worldly wisdom of Mr. Dangle, and 
who were resolved to exchange, for the freedom of pure letters, the 
merry freemasonry of a social club. Working out in practice a well- 
known theory of the great Balzac, that a dozen bold and unscrupulous 
writers might easily conquer criticism and occupy all its bastions, by 
religiously banding together and working for each other in and out of 
season, these gay fellows had for at least a dozen years been working 
hard for a common apotheosis ; and the result had almost justified the 
great Frenchman’s theory. True, there had been moments of peril and 
hesitation ; heartburnings and backslidings caused by the occasional 
obtrusion of individual vanity and selfishness ; but on the whole the 
spiriting had been done so cunningly and so cleverly, the anonymous 
system of criticism had been utilised so judiciously, that the reading 
public—or at least the Cockney portion of it—had been converted to the 
belief that England was labouring under an absolute plethora of original 
genius—nay, even America had been invaded and Boston itself had 
paraded in its newspapers and magazines the likenesses of the new gods 
of literature. Great little poets, great little novelists, great little essayists, 
great little critics and journalists, swarmed on the walls of our modern 
Babylon ; helping each other up, praising each other’s prowess, singing 
each other’s songs, sharing with each other the hot ginger of ambition, 
and chuckling to one another over their adventurous feats of warfare. 
Well, it was magnificent, but it was not war at all. It was the mere 
skirmishing of Nepotism. It needed only one piece of sound artillery to 
put all the skirmishers to rout, and strangely enough, the Prophet of the 
new religion provided that same artillery, and by bungling turned it upon 
his own friends, when he recklessly opened fire from the masked battery 
of ‘Our Noble Selves,’ ! 


If I were to tell in full detail the story of my own persecutions on 
account of a single expression of opinion the world would open its eyes, 
My offence was criticising a body of writers whom I believed to be 


1 See the Furtnightly Review. 
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extravagantly praised, but whom I should never have attacked on 
literary grounds alone, if I had not, rightly or wrongly, fancied them to 
be offenders against the higher ideals of their generation. This article, 
published in the Contemporary Review, met with a mixed reception. 
All the puritan world (with which I had little sympathy) approved it, 
many artistic notabilities sympathised with it, but a noisy Cockney 
clique, commanding the bastions of nearly all the critical journals, 
resented it—and swore to avenge it. Now, it contained not one syllable 
which had not been expressed vivdé voce by men of accepted eminence, 
by Carlyle, by Emerson, and by others equally famous who are still 
living and whom I need not name. It was a hasty article, a frivolous 
article ; in some respects, as I acknowledged afterwards, an unfair and 
uninstructed article ; but no portion was half as violent and hasty as the 
normal criticisms on contemporaries of some of the writers satirised. [I 
had, however, committed the one unpardonable sin—attacked the gods 
of Nepotism. Thenceforth all Nepotism was armed against me. I do 
not exaggerate when I say that my very life, my very means of 
subsistence, was threatened, and had I not been a strong man I should 
have been crushed and destroyed. Nearly every critical journal per- 
sistently attacked or ignored me, until the matter became so serious that 
it became inexpedient to publish any work under my own name. 
Tongue cannot tell, words cannot convey, the extent of this persecution. 
My very life and private character were not spared. I wrote certain 
novels; it was because I had ‘failed’ in literature. I wrote for the 
stage ; it was because I had ‘failed’ in fiction. Not even Carlyle, when 
he was ‘ cut’ by Mill because he was ‘ reported’ to have made a certain 
little joke, suffered more torture. I, who had all my life been the friend 
and helper of my fellows, was described as a bitter, an envious, and a 
hateful person—a Tartuffian Scotchman.' Yet, curiously enough, I 
survived. My books, my failures, were being read in every English- 
speaking country. While the small gods of Nepotism were still avowing 
that I had done nothing, I had written zu¢er alia ‘ Balder the Beautiful,’ 
‘The Shadow of the Sword,’ ‘God and the Man, ‘ White Rose and Red,’ 
‘St. Abe,’ and ‘The City of Dream,—works on which I am quite 
content to take my stand when I am brought face to face with the 
shadowy Rhadamanthus, the Arch-Destroyer of Cockneys, Posterity. 


My point here is, that nine writers out of ten would have been 
silenced by the clamour of the cliques of Nepotism. That I was not 


1 I cannot, as I have pointed out, even claim that national distinction, though I am, I 
am proud to say, Scotch on the paternal side. 
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silenced, was due to three facts—that, I had. always. had*.a very low 
opinion of merely ‘literary’ persons,that I was’a man of the world, in 
the habit of rubbing shoulders’with all classes of. people, and that, on 
the whole, I attached very little value to. popular opinion.» ‘Woe to you 
when the world speaks well of you,’ was a dictum echoed in my heart 
very constantly. I knew that to be frank, and fearless, and free, was 
not the way to ‘get on’ with worldlings. Above all, I never posed 
before my own looking-glass as a martyr, felt no self-pity, but when I 
received a blow took it as one I had doubtless earned. Writing for the 
stage was for me, I may say in this connection, a sort of moral salva- 
tion ; with its Bohemianism, its rough and ready manliness, its necessity 
for practical good humour and friendliness, it saved me from becoming a 
literary ‘prig’; it made me familiar with a world which, with all its 
faults, is lighthearted, gladsome, and not too conceitedly ‘ intellectual.’ 
One loves actors, when one knows them well, for their simplicity and 
innocence of character. The social sympathy which follows them may 
be (to quote one of my young men) ‘ Mummer-worship,’ but it is the 
wise and unerring sympathy of generous human nature, which knows 
that for earnestness, for catholicity, and above all, for personal ‘ charm,’ 
the heirs of Betterton and Garrick compare favourably with the 
followers of any profession under the sun. Perhaps, if he had not been 
bred a ‘mummer, Shakespeare would never have learned his way so 
easily to the intellects and the souls of men. 


It is wise, no doubt, to ‘humour one’s reputation ’-—a fragment of 
Cockney gospel which the late George Lewes was ever fond of quoting. 
The more varied a man’s gifts and sympathies, the more difficult is his 
road upward. But let any young writer, conscious of his power yet : 
fearful of his contemporaries, only survey the history of literature, and 
take comfort. It is mever—well, ‘hardly ever’—the man whom 
Cockneydom praises that rises in the end to genuine eminence, to the 
sad sunless aureole of Fame. ‘Cockney Nepotism is a little chamber, 
hot, ill-ventilated, full of noisy chatter ; but outside, is the busy storm 
of Life, and far above, the silence of the patient heavens. Inside, John 
Dennis, Hazlitt, Gifford, and Mr. Andrew Lang; outside, in the open 
air, Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth and Coleridge, Schiller and 
Heine, Balzac and Victor Hugo, and, whether greater or smaller, 


thousands more. 


Let me now turn aside from the personal question to one broader 
and more cosmopolitan. My article on ‘The Young Man as Critic’ 
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elicited, among many other comments, one in the editorial columns of 
the Daily Telegraph, in which the writer, while expressing sympathy 
with my views in general, objected that I was somewhat unjust to the 
higher work of my contemporaries. I therefore wrote and published a 
letter, under the title ‘ Is Chivalry Still Possible ?’ pointing out that the 
issue involved affected the whole fabric of modern society, and more 
particularly the moral and social status of the two sexes. The Cockney 
pessimist, I contended, had poisoned the wells of life and. literature to 
such an extent that Chivalry, by which I implied the old-fashioned faith in 
female purity and goodness, was, like other religions, fast passing away. 
The discussion raged for some little time, but of the many letters which 
appeared on the subject, scarcely one dealt logically or even instructedly 
with my main contention. As usual, also, the subject had to be expur- 
gated of all objectionable matter ; for I had touched on what is known 
as the Great Social Evil, asserting that its existence was the shame of 
Civilisation. The remedy I suggested was a higher standard of purity 
on the part of mez, a remedy which every Cockney regarded with 
supreme derision. At this point I had to join issue with Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, a lady who is intellectually an honour to her sex, 
but who has unfortunately sided with those who are sceptical as 
to the powers of womanhood. Mrs. Linton dubbed me roundly a 
‘sentimentalist,’ and scouted the idea that women were to be ‘coddled ’ 
and persuaded that they were superior beings. But my fair antagonist, 
like the rest, entirely lost sight of the premises on which my argument 
had started, viz. that the true cause of feminine deterioration was 
masculine corruption, and that the real cause of masculine corruption 
was the omnipresent want of faith in spiritual, or in other words 
religious, ideals. I contended, ‘moreover, and I again contend, that a 
man has no right to set up for a woman any personal standard of 
thought or conduct by which he is unable or unwilling to measure 
himself. If women are to be pure, I said, let men be pure too. I did 
not mean by purity the negation of human passion. All I held was 
that men who are notoriously impure themselves have no right 
to persecute the individuals who minister to their impurity; that 
the man whose life is (as Goethe said of his walk) a series of 
falls, has no right to despise the woman whom he drags down 
with him. And yet, as everyone is aware, all the ozws mali falls on the 
weaker sex, falls more especially on her whom I designated, after a 
divine ideal, the Magdalen. With curious want of logic Mrs. Lynn 
Linton identified my Magdalen with'the depraved, drunken, besotted 
creature of the streets and the gin-shops, battered by misery out of all 
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human likeness ; whereas the true Magdalen is the woman who, in spite 
of all physical degradation, brings her penitence, the spikenard and 
myrrh of her spiritual purification, to the feet of a Redeemer. The 
modern pessimist contends that ¢4zs Magdalen is an impossibility : that 
the true original is even as himself, evil because evil is of the very 
essence of her nature ; and Mrs. Lynn Linton, a pure woman, a good 
woman, and a woman (I am sure) who is generous and loving to a fault, 
sides herself, I am grieved to say, with the modern pessimist. 


Chivalry, as I understand it, is (1) the belief that the moral tempera- 
ment of women is superior to that of men; and (2) that men should 
regulate their social conduct by the laws feminine insight has ratified.' 
Of course this belief goes right in the face of modern Pessimism, not to 
say modern Science. A grim young pessimist confided to me only the 
other day his belief that there were no really ‘good’ women except 
‘fools ’—i.e. unintellectual persons; and this belief is very common. 
Science fortifies it by asserting that woman has a smaller brain, a 
narrower understanding, than man, that in her case the sexual evolution 
dwarfs and narrows the mental evolution at every stage. And Mrs, 
Linton, herself a woman whose intellectual gifts it would be difficult to 
parallel among men, a woman who is careful to tell us that she has fulfilled 
all feminine functions and duties, scoffs at the equality of the sexes with 
the very accomplishment which refutes her theory! Surely some less 
disqualified person, not a woman of genius, should tell us that a woman 
unsexes herself when she measures herself against man, and demands 
from him equal rights and equal privileges! My own experience is that 
intellectual culture, so far from making women hard and rectangular, 
almost invariably deepens their insight and makes them more spiritual. 
If it occasionally renders them ‘ masculine,’ it only does in the inverse 
ratio what it does to some men, by rendering ¢hem, in the bad sense, 
feminine. Intellectual culture, whether in man or woman, is the poorest 
and meanest of all accomplishments when it is not coincident with 
spiritual development. What is called culture is often only another 
word for narrow-mindedness, for dilettanteism. If a human being does 
not become better and wiser through what he or she knows, the know- 
ledge is practically worthless. Supernatural cleverness did not create 
in Goethe the enthusiasm of humanity, but it created it in Schiller and 
Richter, who were infinitely less ‘clever,’ infinitely less ‘ knowing.’ 

' I am delighted to note that Mr. Pinero, in his recent play, ‘ The Profligate,’ upholds this 
view, but unfortunately he conciliates the Cockneys by his catastrophe, and makes the pure 
woman, as usual, give her profligate a clean bill of domestic health. Reverse the positions, 


and how criticism would protest! Yet I cannot understand for the life of me how any average 
man can dare to pronounce judgment on any woman, however fallen. 
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Chivalry, however, is, as I have discovered, quite provincial. Imperial 
Cockneydom will have none of it. The Cockney, with Mr. Podsnap and 
the editor of Zruth, puts all moral difficulties behind him ; the discus- 
sion of the wrongs of women is ‘unsavoury’; the great journal which 
opened its columns to that discussion was ‘ pandering to a morbid appe- 
tite, in order to increase its circulation.’ Conceive the anomaly! The 
person whose life is spent on the back kitchen stairs, who lives by scan- 
dal, whose mission it is to circulate dirty and lying reports concerning 
his superiors, declines to hear one word of a crying evil because the mere 
mention of it may ‘ bring a blush to the cheek of a young person!’ But 
he is not too modest to open his columns to the Bank Holiday Young 
Man, with his banal ‘ Confessions,’ in order that the Bank Holiday Young 
Man may assault the writer who has proclaimed that the Well of Truth 
is composed of foul printer’s ink, and that its presiding goddess is an 
unclean creature, composed of cynicism and scandal, dirt and Death. 
Elsewhere, in less discredited quarters, there is the same prurient tendency 
to ‘hush up’ those agitations which imperil the moral status of mez. If 
you vindicate Marion de Lorme, you asperse directly or indirectly the 
character of the Cardinal, with a possible innuendo concerning the King 
himself! The Cockney sentiment, a sentiment existing wherever Cock- 
neydom prevails, appears to be, that open discussion is inexpedient, 
and that if left alone, the world (with Mr. Lang) can ‘jog comfortably 
along.’ 

The immaculate editor of Zruth, his arm thrown lovingly over the 
shoulders of the impeccable Mr. Moore, asks me how I reconcile my 
manifesto concerning Chivalry with a certain novel called ‘Foxglove 
Manor’? The story in question is a study in the morbid anatomy of a 
sensuous re/igieux, a clergyman of the Church of England; and the 
subject, possibly an ill-chosen one, merely illustrates the moral degrada- 
tion of an intellectual and emotional man who clings to the superficial 
dogmas, while forgetting the inner verities, of his religion. Opposed to 
him, and triumphing over him, is a Man of Science, who .is faithful to 
his own far inferior ideals ; and my thesis is that it is nobler to be true 
to a narrow creed than false to a higher. The book, I presume, is 
deemed immoral because it portrays an immoral character, and contains 
some strongly-coloured illustrative episodes ; it is certainly not a book 
written for Miss Podsnap; and for that very reason—in other words 
because it is impeachable from a certain point of view—its place is alien 
in literature. A writer, nevertheless, is not to be judged by the ethical 
quality of any one work of art, but by the ethical quality of his works 
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in general. If I were asked to point to any single work of mine 
which represents me fairly, I should certainly not point to ‘ Foxglove 
Manor.’ But when either the editor of Zvuth or the author of ‘The 
Mummer’s Wife’ can point to a single piece of their writing to which is 
attached any ethical or literary quality whatever, I shall be content to 
do with them (as they reproach me for doing with others) and ‘ change 
my opinion. I would even go as far as Byron accused Southey of 
wishing to do, and not only turn my coat but ‘change my skin,’ if I felt 
that I had been unjust, or unfair, or intolerant, to any individual. . I have 
placed on record my respect for the fine qualities of Mr. Labouchere as 
a politician, as a philanthropist ; that respect does not alter, though it 
qualifies, my scorn for him as a journalist and a scandalmonger. I 
have pronounced strongly enough on the illiterate atrocities of Mr. 
Labouchere’s young friend, but that would never prevent me from 
expressing my sympathy with him if he should ever exhibit any signs 
of moral or literary reformation. If he chooses to retort, when I 
proclaim my opinion of him, that my opinion is worth nothing, because 
no one reads me and no one likes me—by which he means that 
Cockneydom scoffs at me and Nepotism loathes me—he is quite within 
his right in so doing. The man we correct is justified in correcting ws. 
It is merely unfortunate, in this case, that the young man should have 
sought the assistance of a professional cynic, whose literary accomplish- 
ments are exactly on a level with his own, and who (outside politics) is 
justly esteemed, as his young friend yearns to be esteemed, a public 
nuisance. 


So again, as on the former occasion, in descending to the lowest 
depth of my investigation, | am confronted with my ingenuous young 
friend Mr. Moore. It is a far cry from Mr. Lang, as it was a far cry 
from Mr. Henry James, to this dolefulest and dismalest of young men, 
but once again he has to be recognised as the truest, most typical 
Cockney of them all. Since my first article was written he has published 
a new edition of his ‘ Confessions, and has added certain matter which 
the Pall Mall Gazette describes as his ‘ Apocalypse.’ He has at the 
same time, as I have noted already, published an article on his critic, 
whom he describes as an arrant failure ‘all round,’ and a person whom 
‘ we,’ the ‘ successors of Swinburne and Rossetti’—ze. Mr. Moore et hoc 
genus omne /—reject with unutterable contempt. It is rather too bad at 
the same time to quote the rejected and despised critic in newspaper 
advertisements; no, not to quote, but to garble him, turning such 
phrases as ‘his (Mr. Moore’s) ignorance, his vanity, is colossal,’ into ‘ his 
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variety is colossal”! [think under this provocation I am justified in 
printing my young friend’s ‘ new matter, not exactly as it stands in the 
pagescorrected by the printer’s reader, but as I fancy it mus¢thave appeared 
in the manuscript. In this form, at least, it is far more trenchant, far 
more characteristic of the thinker whose mind has been nourished on 
such books as ‘ The Rise and Fall of Rationalism, Here it is, then— 
the new Apocalypse of Cockneydom, in ‘ English as she is spoke by the 
Bank Holiday Young Man’ :— 


No, Emma! No marrying! Marriage is antagonistic to my ideal ! 

We bank holiday chaps are the saviours of souls. Other crimes are finite : 
sensuality alone is infinite. We hang a cove for killing another cove ; but a 
little reflection should make even a dull chap like Buchanan understand that the 
crime of bringing a cove into this beastly world exceeds by a millionfold the 
crime of putting a cove out of it. (Them’s the ‘Fruits of Philosophy,’ in a 
nutshell !) 

Why, men are as thick to-day as flies in a sweetshop ; in fifty years there 
will be less to eat, and millions more to eat it. I laugh, I rub my hands! I 
shall be dead before that time comes. I laugh at the religious chaps who say 
that God provides for them as He brings into the world. That there French 
Revolution won’t be in it with the revolution that’s coming. Men will hang like 
pears on every lamp-post ; in every quarter of London there'll be an electric 
guillotine to chop off rich folk’s heads like hogs in Chicago. Haha! Him that 
promised Universal Peace shall go out in a cattychasm of blood. The neck of 
mankind shall be opened, and blood shall cover the face of the earth. . . . So 
let’s take the boat to Rosherville, and go and spend a happy day !? 


After this, the Deluge! Even a heterodox Buchanan can take 
comfort at being counted a miserable failure, in the same breath with 
Christianity and Religion and Decency in general. Cockneydom may 
reject the utterance, but with all its stupendous brutality, it is the final 
utterance to which Cockneydom is bound to come. It is the reductzo 
ad absurdum, but still a reductio. So let it be. Christianity has failed. 
Decency has failed. Marriage is ‘antagonistic’; and ‘high jinks’ is 
the motto of the new creed. The Bible and all free literature is to be 
superseded by the ‘Fruits of Philosophy.’ Chaos approaches, vzd the 
Corinthian and the Supper Clubs. The world is to be deluged with 
blood, but until that moment we keep Bank Holiday. In view of ail 
the omens, Imperial Cockneydom prevails ! 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


1 «Colossal variety’ is, nevertheless, very good, and very characteristic of the puzzleheaded 
young man. 
2 Vide Confessions of a Young Man, new edition, 
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The Romance of he House of Commons 


PART II 


N February 16, 1620, the second reading of a bill which, amongst 
() other things, forbad ‘dancing on the Sabbath-day,’ was rather 
violently opposed by Mr. Shepherd, who spoke of the Puritans as 
‘Cattle’ and ‘paralleled Davyd’s dancing to dancing at a maypole.’ 
For this Mr. Shepherd was expelled, being ‘called to bar upon his 
Knees ; Mr. Speaker let him know the House resolved, his Offence great, 
exorbitant, never the like, and pronounceth the Sentence of the House.’ 
If the Journals give accurately Mr. Shepherd’s words the House must in 
those times have been so exceedingly strict in its requirements that if 
imitated now many respectable members would be in sore peril. 


In the forefront of Parliamentary romance of the year 1620, and 
affecting Lords as well as Commoners, come the impeachment proceed- 
ings against a member of the House, Sir Giles Monperson as the 
Journals call him, or Mornpesson as he is named in the ‘ State Trials’ 


and in the Parliamentary History, ‘a projector, a great dealer and 


patentee,’ whose extortionate greed crippled English industry and who 
on February 27, 1621, was ‘ ordered to attend the pleasure of the House 
every forenoon de die ix diem until licensed ;’ but on the fol’owing day 


on the motion of Sir Thomas Wentworth, and lest Sir Giles should ‘ bid 


them good-morrow,’ which he soon after did, the accused was ccmmitted 
to ‘remain with the Serjeant ; who is required to keep him carefully at 
his peril.’ Sir Giles Monperson, who had very powerful protectors, was 
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actually only in custody some two days, for on March 2 he contrived to 
escape under excuse of going to his house for papers. The Serjeant-at- 
Arms, as he explained at the bar, ‘simply let him go thither; there 
found Sir William St. John and divers other ladies.’ That Sir G. Mon- 
person, being in the dining-room, made himself sick ; cast in the room ; 
took tobacco and sack ; spake to his wife to go intoher closet. Thought 
it unmannerly to follow them ; stayed an hour or two.’ But while the 
Serjeant-at-Arms stayed, Sir Giles stayed not, and the Serjeant came 
back to the House without his prisoner, for whom a warrant was issued, 
and, on the principle of locking the stable when the horse had been 
stolen, an order was given for closing the ports so that Sir Giles might 
not leave the country. A message was also sent to the Lords asking for 
a conference ‘about shutting up the ports and search within. The 
Lords, Sir E. Coke reported, ‘granted all we can demand .. . and 
particularly of a proclamation for apprehending him, and none to 
harbour him.’ The Commons Journals note what ‘the Marquis said.’ 
This was the famous George Villiers, then Marquis, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Admiral, reputed as being not only the protector of 
Mompesson, but as personally reaping profit from ‘these blood-suckers 
of the Kingdom and vipers of the Commonwealth who have misled the 
King,’ who, according to the Lords’ Journals, seeing the strong feeling 
against Sir Giles, ‘declared openly to the House how much he had been 
deccived and abused by this offender.’ 


The proceedings against Mompesson and the other members of the 


House implicated were by way of impeachment, and this proceeding 
was frequent under James I. and Charles I. Hallam says— 


The earliest instance of Parliamentary impeachment, or of a solemn accusa- 
tion of any individual by the Commons at the bar of the Lords, was that of Lord 


Latimer in the year 1376. The latest hitherto was that of the Duke of Suffolk 
in 1449. 


Taswell Langmead notes that— 


Under the Tudors impeachments had fallen into disuse, partly through the 
subservience of the Commons, and partly through the preference of these 
sovereigns for bills of attainder, or of pains and penalties. Moreover, the power 


wielded by the Crown through the Star Chamber enabled it to inflict punishment 


for many State offences without resorting to the assistance of Parliament. With 
the revival of the spirit of liberty in the reign of James L., the practice of im- 
peachment revived also, and was energetically used by the Commons in the 
interest alike of public justice and of popular power. 
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Sir Giles had, in addition to a patent of concealments which appears 
to have given him extraordinary powers of seizing and confiscating lands 
held by Crown tenants and tenants of the Duchies of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, obtained three patents or monopolies from the King : ‘1. That 
of the inns and hostelries. 2. That of the alehouses. 3. That of gold 
and silver thread.’ Under these patents Sir Giles ‘committed divers to 
prison without examination. That several houses were violently broke 
up, and the parties’ goods seized.’ That these monopolies were exercised 
to ‘the undoing of thousands.’ Gold and silver thread workers had to 
give bonds not to work for any save those appointed by Mompesson. 
Silkmen, haberdashers, and button makers were required to give similar 
bonds or be committed to prison, and the Journal says that Sir Giles, 
‘sending for these tradesmen, threatened them, if they would not, they 
should have the prisons filled with them and lie and rot.’ * Eleven 
several trades’ were alleged to have been thus oppressed. The King in 
his speech to Parliament on this said: ‘I am ashamed, and it makes my 
hair stand upright, to consider how in this wise my people have been 
vexed,’ 


The trial of Sir Giles by the Lords took place in his absence, and on 
March 26 the messengers from the Lords announced ‘that the Lords 
being now ready to give judgment upon Sir Geo. Mompesson, if this 
House will come up and demand judgment,’ it was thereupon ordered 
‘all to attend the Speaker and he to demand judgment,’ and also 
‘ ordered that all those which have disorderly gone out whilst the mes- 
sengers here shall pay 5s. apiece ;’ and then ‘the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses of the House of Commons with their Speaker being come to 
the bar the Speaker said, “The Commons by me their Speaker demand 
judgment against Sir Giles Mompesson as the heinousness of his offences 
doth require,’ and the Lord Chief Justice as Speaker of the House of 
Peers answered “that Sir Giles be degraded from the order of knight- 
hood ; shall stand perpetually outlawed ; that his testimony shall be 
received in no Court; that he shall be excepted out of all general 
pardons ; that he shall be imprisoned during life ; that his lands and 
goods be forfeit to the King ; that he be fined 10,000/.; that he be dis- 
abled from holding any office ; and lastly, that he be for ever held an 
infamous person.”’ He had been previously expelled the House of 
Commons. The King, declaring that the sentence was ‘so just and yet 
moderate,’ was ‘ pleased ex abundante to inflict perpetual banishment on 
the said Mompesson. The speech of Sir Henry Yelverton, a member of 
the House and then Solicitor-General, before the Star Chamber (‘ State 
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Trials,’ 1142) directly accuses Buckingham as the patron and protector of 
Mompesson. ‘Sir Giles himself, like an herald at arms, told me to this 
effect: he had this message to tell me from my Lord of Buck. That I 
should not hold my place a month if I did not conform myself ina 
better measure to the Patent of Inns; for my lord had obtained it by 
his favour and would maintain it by his power.’ The Attorney-General 
maintained that this accusation against ‘the Lord Marquis of Buck by 
consequence fastened a scandal on his Majesty.’ For Sir H. Yelverton’s 
speeches, ‘ which do touch the King’s majesty in honour, Sir Henry was 
committed to the Tower and fined 10,000 marks, and for ‘his false and 
scandalous words against the Lord Marquis of Buckingham, Lord High 
Admiral of England, shall pay 5,000 marks to the said Marquis.’ Both 
these fines were remitted, and history, at any rate, has reversed the Star 
Chamber judgment pronounced against Sir Henry Yelverton, whose 
fault was that prior to the public exposure he had been afraid to measure 
strength against the great Marquis. 


Mompesson’s case has curiously interesting matter, though rather 
for lawyers than for romancists, in the contention of Sir Edward Coke 
made to the House on March 8, 1620-1, that Parliament has ‘a power 
of judicature and judicial proceedings—this of four sorts: 1. Coram 
domino Rege, et Magnatibus, or Rege et Concilio; 2. Coram Mag- 
natibus only; 3. Coram Magnatibus et Communitate; 4. Coram 
Communitate. Sir Edward cited a long array of precedents in support 
of each of these contentions. For the historian the case is of interest as 
being one of the earliest stages of the struggle begun against the 
favourites of the King, and in brief space ending fatally for the King’s 


son. 


One sad story told in the Journal, Jovis 15° Martii, 18° Jacobi, is 
the charge of taking bribes, reported to the House against Lord 
Chancellor Bacon : a charge, unfortunately, better evidenced against the 
famous Chancellor than that of being the author of Shakespeare’s 
plays. 


The Matter, Corruption : The Parties accusing, Awbrey & Egerton. Awbrey 
complaineth, that, wearied in his Cause in Chancery, he was advised by his 
Counsel, to expedite his Business to present the Lord Chancellor with £ 100. 
He got at Use £100, goeth with Sir Geor. Hastings and Mr. Jenkyns to Yorke- 
House: ‘There they Two went and returned to him, with Thanks from my 
Lord, and Hopes of better success in his Cause, than formerly.— 


That Sir George confessed, he consented to the Advice, and that he gave 
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my Lord the Money, but, as from himself, not from the Party.—That this 
confirmed by the copies of Awbrey’s Letters to my Lord ; wherein this Sum 
mentioned—‘ That, this notwithstanding, his Cause succeeded ill, being. still 
locked up there. 

The next, Edw. Egerton.—That having many Suits, he first presented my 
Lord with a Bason and Ewer, of #52, but doubtful, whether this before he Lord 
Keeper, or presently after. 





That persuaded by Sir Geor. Hastinges, and Sir Rich. Yong, to gratify my 
Lord.—That he sold Tythes ; raised £400, carried it to Whytehall, to my Lord 
Chancellor's Lodging : called for Sir Geor. and Sir Rich. Yong, and by them 
sent in this Gold, in a Purse ; who carried it in to my Lord; who started at it 
saying it was too much. That Thanks returned to him from my Lord. And 
Edw. Egerton saith, he had a further Message; that my Lord said, he not 
only enriched him, but bound him to do all lawful Favours.— 


This denied, by Sir Geor. and Sir Rich. Yong but the Deliverey of the 
Money confessed by them. 


That it was ordered by the Committee, Edw. Egerton should have Time to 
bring in all the Petitions, References, Bills, Answers, Injunctions, Orders and 
Writings Concerning this Business. 

That a Circumstance appeared, that some indirect way open in these Cases. 
That Egerton, acquainted with a Divine, now a Bishop, broke to him his Suits : 
He undertook to broke for him ; took from him a Recognizance of £10,000 
with a kind of defeazance that, if his Land were decreed him, he should pay 
4£,6000 to those honourable Persons by whom he should receive Favour. That 
this was confirmed by Bishop Field’s [Bishop of Llandaff] Letters. That this 
Letter had some Honesty in it; for, if the business succeeded not, 7x verba 
sacerdotis he should have his Recognizance again. 

A Circumstance, concerning Mr. Johnson, a Member of this House a moral, 
honest man :—That as Egerton saith, Johnson persuaded him to take out of his 
Petition the Matter of Money and then his Lordship would give way to it; and, 
if he would go in the afternoon to my Lord, with Sir Geor. and Sir Rich. Yong, 
my Lord was like to let him have the money he had lent him : But this Johnson 
denied.— 


That in his Petition contained, that one Sharp is my Lord’s Steward. That 
the Committee in respect of the Greatness of the Person, that a principal 
Magistrate of State,—no Time might be lost for clearing his Honour, and there- 
fore all other business set apart, and all other Committees put off, till this 
Committee finished. 


And two days later the Journals tell us that— 


Sir Ro. Phillippes reporteth from the Committee for Courts of Justice that 
it plainly appeared in Awbrey his Case, that he had a Suit depending, before, at 
and long after the presenting 100/. to the Lord Chancellor. That Sir Geor. 
Hastings had striven between Gratefulness to my Lord Chancellor and publick 
Honesty. That he said, that, hoping it would have plained Awbrey his Way in 
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his Suit, received from Awbrey 100/. which he delivered my Lord as from himself, 
to further Awbrey, his Suit.—That Sir Geor. in Summer last, acquainted Sir 
Charles Mount, that he had given this 1oo/. for this Purpose, to my Lord 
Chancellor. That a Killing Order made in Awbrey his Prejudice, Sir Geor. 
acquainted my Lord with it, praying his Help of it ; who promised it, but per- 
formed it not. That this Order drawn by Churchill upon Notes delivered him 
by a Servant or Secretary of my Lord Chancellor. 

That in Egerton’s Case, it now appeared by View of Orders, that, at the Time 
of presenting my Lord with the 400/. before, and after, a Suit in Chancery de- 
pending. An Order made 28° Maii, another 3° Junii, another of July :—Mean 
between these, this 400/. given. The same Time some Suits in Chancery. 

Remembereth further, in Awbrey his Case, Sir Geor. said lately to my Lord, 
he must say, this Money was delivered to him by him: Whereto my Lord ‘ Geor. 
if you do so I must deny it upon mine Honour.’—That last Night, before this 
Committee sat, my Lord said to Sir Geor. and Sir Rich. Young, they must answer 
this another Day ; for he would deny it, upon his Oath.— 

That, in Egerton’s Business, he, by Merrifield’s Help, got Money, put it into 
Gold ; told Merrifield, my Lord Chancellor was to have it, for Help in his Cause ; 
and told him he had done so.’ 


Later Sir George Hastings and Sir Richard Young, both members, 
made statements to the House, the speech of the latter being thus sum- 


marised in the Journal :— 


Sir Rich. Yong:—Grieved to hear, or speak, of this—That he summoned to 
answer here in a great Senate, therefore will neither deny, nor blanch, Truth. 
—That Edw. Egerton and he long acquainted: Cousins.—Beholding to the Lord 
Chancellor who had been formerly of his Counsel. That Sir Geor. and he dining 
with my Lord at Whytehall, Edw. Egerton brought them a Bag of Gold: That 
they presented it to my Lord, as a thankful Remembrance from a Client, to buy 
him a Suit of Hangings for his House, which then preparing. 


Students of Hume hardly need reminding that twenty-eight of the 
charges were confessed by the Chancellor, who was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 40,000/, to be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s 
pleasure, to be disabled from office or Parliament. The King, after 
Bacon had suffered a short imprisonment, remitted the fine. 


The Commons, on the evidence before them in Bacon’s case, charged 
Dr. Field, Bishop of Llandaff, with misdemeanour in agreeing to accept 
as bribe part of 6,000/.; but the Lords—though they held that the 
Bishop ‘could not be excused of brocage in bribery, for which he was 
to blame ’—found that he was but guilty in intent, and only ordered the 
Bishop to be admonished by the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
Convocation House. The Commons finding that the evidence of 
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Davenport before the Lords was more favourable to the Bishop than 
was his original information before the Commons, Davenport was 
‘called in, and kneeling (having his sword about him, that taken from 
him) was charged by Mr. Speaker with the contrariety of his information 
here and above,’ and ‘craveth pardon upon his knees,’ is committed to 
the Tower for a month. 


It was not only against the Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff that charges of corruption were preferred and 
proved. Sir John Bennett, a member of the House and Judge of the 
Prerogative Court, was accused of ‘exacting great and extreme fees 
and much bribery.’ The allegations seem to have been well founded, 
and a committee was appointed to inquire, to which, we read on 
April 20, ‘ Sir Jo. Bennett yesterday came not, being, as was said, sick.’ 
The following are the three first entries in the Journal, out of a long 
list of charges :— 


Pieces to Sir Jo. Bennett, and 500 and odd Pounds in Wares, by Sir Jo. 
Direction, delivered to Fishborne, for what, on patent. 

Lady Morrys—Twenty Nobles for an Administration and 40/, to revoke it. 

For stopping Wills ; Holman ;—20 Pieces delivered and 20 more promised 


by Cilvert ; which Sir Jo. demanded of Holman, and threatened Cilvert to turn 
him out, because he took the last 20/. to himself. 


In the ‘State Trials, vol. i. p. 1147, a large number of cases of 
bribery are set out against Sir John Bennett and clearly proved by 
independent testimony. Sir John had time granted him for his defence, 
on bail of 20,000/., but ‘it being signified to the House that Sir John 
was so sick that he could not without great danger of his life make his 
personal appearance, the matter stood over and was never finally 
adjudged. The House of Commons seems to have considered Sir John 
Bennett more indisposed than ill, for it was proposed ‘to send some 
three or four to see whether he be sick or not, and on April 23 he was 
expelled from the House. 


The disgraceful state of the Fleet prison and shocking treatment of 
the prisoners was repeatedly brought before the House, and on 
March 27, 1621, 


Sir H. Lillo, told by Mr. Speaker, that divers great complaints against the 
Warden of the Fleete : therefore he being the owner and the warden but a 
lessee ; the lessee charged with offences of murder and robbery, and with great 
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offences of oppression of his prisoners. Sir H. Lillo :—That he hath offered to 
abate him some rent to be good to his poor prisoners.—Refuseth to give his 
word for the warden for his forthcoming ; but will undertake the custody of the 
prison, if this House shall order him to do it. 


On April 28 Sir A. Ingram reported ‘ concerning the injuries of the 
prisoners of the Fleete’— 


Extortion of unreasonable Fees contrary to the Orders 3° Eliz. Some offered 
to pay what demanded, yet would give no Acquittance ; and, keeping their 
Money were put into the W. Bed-chamber: For complaining thereof had Irons 
put upon them ; kept close Prisoners ; taken out of their Beds at Midnight, in 
their Shirts, put into the Dungeon, laid so upon the cold Ground: their Goods 
taken away.—Enforced to the Coals of him, for 12¢. a Bushel of Coals; 2d. a 
Faggot.— Maketh 245. of a Barrel.—To others over great Favour, that will pay him; 
giving them Liberty to go abroad, and into their Country at their Pleasure. 





Sir Jo. Whitbrooke imprisoned there, was removed out of a good Lodging to 
a worse ; Complained of it: Then to a worse: Irons put upon him: Put into a 
burning Fever. The Lords of the Council acquainted with it, gave Order to 
remove him to a better Lodging.—Placed him with Bolton, in Lodging, between 
whom there great Unkindness: Would let him lie nowhere else, though spoken 
to.—-Slain by Bolton.—Denied his Scotchyons to be set on within the Fleete. 


That the Committee resolved, never any such barbarous usage of poor 
Prisoners. —Lived in Turkey.—Hath gotten worse than the Qualities of a Turke. 


The judgment against Sir Giles Mompesson encouraged resistance 
to other iniquitous patents and monopolies, and on April 17 


Mr. Mallory moved against Abraham Gray who hath now this vacation gathered 
much money in Yorkeshyre, for dressing and cutting of Arms—cutteth divers 
Corslets and marreth them—above 6o0o/. per annum in Yorkeshyre—sendeth for 
the poor people to bring their Arms 10 miles. 


And the House ordered ‘ Abraham Gray to be sent for by the Serjeant ; 
and all other the patentees named in the patent: and the Gentlemen of 
this House to write into their several counties to stay the payment of 
this money ; and to take their names.’ 


Patents appear to have been granted for monopolies on every con- 
ceivable direction, and there is the pathetic complaint in the Journals of 
a patent to ‘the King’s Bargeman, the sole buying of all Lampries. 


So others will get: one, Smelts ; another, Eels, &c.—so how shall we do 
for fish ?’ 
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Amongst other patents one is recorded in the Journal of April 26, 
which gave the patentee 6d. on every christening, marrying, and burying 
which took place in Ireland. 


Anti-smokers may like to read the debate on April 18, 1621, against 
foreign tobacco, when Sir J. Horsey ‘thought not to speak of this vile 
weed—when he first a parliament man this vile weed not known— 
thousands have died of this vile weed—abhorreth it the more because 
the King disliketh it. 


A remarkable memorandum by the Clerk of the House is to be 
found in the Journal of May 28. ‘A Story: That a great Officer that 
had gotten much Money unjustly, made an Hospital of Madmen, and 
made this Inscription: “Of Madmen he got it, and to Madmen he 
gave it.”’ 


At an adjournment of the House in June 1621, it was moved ‘ That 
Mr. Speaker during this recess have his mace carried before him, and 
not practise at the bar ;’ and it was stated that Serjeant Phillips, when 
Speaker, practised the beginning of Hilary Term during an adjourn- 
ment from December 20. 


The privilege of members’ servants was raised on June 4 by the 
arrest of Johnson, ‘ Sir J. Whitlocke’s man,’ by two bailiffs, Moore and 
Locke, who used contemptuous words, and said ‘they had known 
greater men’s men than Sir J. Whitlocke’s taken from their Master’s 
hecls in Parliament time.’ 


Upon Question, both these to ride upon One Horse, bare-backed, Back to 
Back, from Westmynster to the Exchange, with papers on their Breasts with this 
Inscription :—‘ For arresting a Servant to a Member to the Commons House of 
Parliament.’ This to be done presently, sedente curia. And this their judgment 
was pronounced by Mr. Speaker to them, at the Bar, accordingly. 


There was considerable tension in the relations between King James 
and his faithfu! Commons. His Majesty having signified his intention of 
adjourning Parliament, the Commons on May 28 desired a conference 
with the Lords, and also petitioned his Majesty for a longer continuance 
of the Parliament ; to which the King answered, ‘ That a petition of this 
kind cannot be pleasing unto him ; it seeming to be a derogation of his 
prerogative, who hath the only power to call, adjourn, and determine 
Parliament ;’ and when on June 4 the King adjourned Parliament until 
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November 14, ‘he called to mind the Commons embraced not as they 
ought to have done his many admonitions to expedite good laws ; and 
that they disputed the reasons which he gave of the adjournment of this 
Parliament ;’ and the Royal Stuart added, ‘in the meantime he will by 
his own authority redress the abuses . . . which were intended to be 
reformed by the two bills more especially recommended by him,’ 


On December 3, 1621, the House of Commons drew up a remon- 
strance and petition to the King relating directly to the spread of 
Popery, and indirectly to the match proposed between Prince Charles 
and the Infanta of Spain. Wilson says that the King ‘had intimation 
of it from his creatures in the House, who aggravated the matter to 
the King,’ and on December 4 ‘ Mr. Secretary delivereth to Mr. Speaker 
a letter even now received from his Majesty directed to Mr. Speaker, 
which Mr. Speaker desired liberty first to read privately to himself ; and 
was yielded unto. And then he read it publicly, dated December 3 
from Newmarkett.’ The text of the letter, which does not appear on 
the Journals, was as follows :-— 


To our Trusty and Well-beloved Sir Thomas Richardson, Knight, Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Speaker, We have heard by divers Reports, to our great Grief, that our 
Distance from the Houses of Parliament, caused by our Indisposition of Health, 
hath emboldened some fiery and popular Spirits of some of the House of Commons 
to argue and debate publicly of Matters far above their Reach and Capacity, 
tending to our high Dishonour, and Breach of Prerogative Royal: These are 
therefore to command you to make known, in our Name, unto the House, That 
none therein shall presume henceforth to meddle with anything concerning our 
Government, or deep Matters of State; and, namely, not to deal with our 
dearest Son’s Match with the Daughter of Spain, not to touch the Honour of 
that King or any other our Friends and Confederates: And also not to meddle 
with any Man’s particulars, which have their due Motion in our ordinary Courts 
of Justice. And whereas we hear, they have sent a message to Sir Edwin Sandys, 
to know the Reasons of his last Restraint ; you shall in our Name resolve them 
that it was not for any Misdemeanor of his in Parliament: But to put them out 
of doubt of any question of that Nature, that may arise among them hereafter, 
you shall resolve them in our Name, that we think ourself very free and able to 
punish any Man’s Misdemeanors in Parliament, as well during their Sitting as 
after: Which we mean not to spare hereafter, upon any Occasion of any Man’s 
insolent Behaviour there that shall be ministered unto us: And if they have 
already touched any of these Points which we have here forbidden, in any 
Petition of theirs, which is to be sent unto us, it is our Pleasure that you shall 
tell them, That except they reform it before it come to our Hands, we will not 
deign the Hearing, nor Answering of it. 


Dated at Newmarket, Dec. 3, 1621. 
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The House was so startled by the first reading of this royal missive 
that ‘it was then 2ndly read by Mr. Speaker,’ and as the petition was 
already on the road to the King, ‘two messengers were ordered to be 
sent post to recall those which have been sent ;’ and after more debate, 
‘the letter 3rdly read,’ and the House adjourned ‘to consider of this 
great business until to-morrow ;’ and on December 5 the House further 
discussed ‘this soul-killing letter from his Majesty,’ and Sir Francis 
Seymour urges ‘ without fear to stand on the privileges of this Kingdom 
and House,’ and a committee was ordered—‘ 1. To set the House right 
with his Majesty. 2ly. To justify our proceeding. 3ly. To maintain 
our privileges.’ And then again for a fourth time the Speaker read the 
King’s letter, of which copies were ordered to ‘be made to any member 
of the House.’ The House sent a fresh petition at the same time 
praying the King to read also the first petition, which was sent there- 
with ; and proposed that no business be proceeded with until the King’s 
answer. This state of things is marked by the following entry in the 
journals :—‘ Mercurii 12 Decembre, 19 Jacobi.—The House sitteth long 
silent. Mr. Secretary : That he hath received a commandment from 
the King, who hath taken notice of the not proceeding in Bills here, to 
let the House know, his express commandment is, we shall proceed on 
with Bills and to prepare to make an end of the Session before 
Christmas ;’ and Sir Francis Seymour moved for a select committee to 
consider whether ‘this commandment be not a special infringing our 
liberties.’ 


On December 14 the Chancellor of the Exchequer reported that on 
the Monday morning they had audience of the King at Newmarket, 
who ‘ read the last petition to them. That they then prayed him to read 
the first declaration: which he refused, saying he could not give himself 
the Lye.’ 


At last on December 18, 1621, a grand committee drew up a form 
of protest from the Commons to the King as follows :— 


The Commons now assembled in Parliament, being justly occasioned there- 
unto concerning sundry Liberties, Franchises, and Privileges of Parliament, 
amongst others here mentioned, do make this PROTESTATION following, 
That the Liberties, Franchises, Privileges, and Jurisdictions of Parliament are 
the ancient and undoubted Birthright and Inheritance of the Subjects of 
England ; and that the arduous and urgent Affairs concerning the King, State 
and Defence of the Realm and of the Church of England and the Maintenance 
and Making of Laws, and Redress of Mischief and Grievances which daily 
happen within this Realm, are proper Subjects and Matter of Counsel and 
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Debate in Parliament ; and that in the handling and proceeding of those 
Businesses, every Member of the House of Parliament hath, and of Right ought 
to have, Freedom of Speech, to propound, treat, reason, and bring to Conclusion 
the same: And that the Commons in Parliament have like Liberty and Freedom 
to treat of these Matters in such Order, as in their Judgment shall seem fittest : 
And that every Member of the said House hath like Freedom from all Impeach- 
ment, Imprisonment, and Molestation (other than by Censure of the House 
itself) for or concerning any speaking, reasoning, or declaring any Matter or 
Matters touching the Parliament, or Parliament-Business : And that if any of the 
said Members be complained of, and questioned for anything done or said in 
Parliament, the same is to be shewed to the King by the Advice and Assent of 
all the Commons assembled in Parliament, before the King give Credence to any 
private Information. 


Not a word of this protest appears in the Commons’ Journals, but 
‘in the margin is written, in a different hand, “King James in Council 
with his own hand rent out this protestation.” ’ 


The fear of ‘ Papist plots’ seems to have been constantly before the 
eyes of the House, and on February 25, 1623, Sir J. Jepson proposed 
‘to send friendly’ to desire my Lord Mayor to send us 200 men, to 
guard our persons whiles we treat of these weighty matters.’ 


In 1624 the Commons proceeded by impeachment against the Earl 
of Middlesex, Lord High Treasurer, charging him with breach of trust, 
extortion, and bribery, and upon which charges the Treasurer was con- 
victed and sentenced to be imprisoned in the Tower, fined 50,000/., and 
made incapable of office, or of sitting in Parliament. Rapin alleges 
that this impeachment was promoted by the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Buckingham, because the Lord High Treasurer had refused 
them exorbitant sums when they were in Spain. Lord Clarendon 
declares that ‘the King was against the prosecution of the Treasurer by 
impeachment, because he saw that those kind of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings would shake the Royal authority, and the King told the Duke 
‘that he was a fool, and was making a rod for his own breech,’ and also 
told the Prince ‘that he would live to have his belly full of Parliamentary 
impeachments.’ 


In the first Parliament of Charles I., whilst old fears of Papists were 
still alive, a new fear had arisen ; for there is the entry on June 21, 
1625, on account ‘of the danger of the Plague, with other circum- 
stances, and it will be very considerable, whether not fit to petition the 
King to defer Parliament®to some other time or place ;’ and on July 9, 
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‘Mr. Strode moveth to send to the King for his licence to depart on 
Monday morning, according to his Majesty’s intimation: and for an 
order that no new matter shall be entertained, in respect of the danger 
of the time, and thinness of the House, and only finish what we have 
in hand.’ On the Monday the House adjourned to meet at Oxford. 


Fear of the plague had caused the closing of the London theatre:, 
and ‘ Mr. Snelling mcveth that where the players, being restrained here, 
will go into the Country, to the danger of spreading the infection, to 


restrain these.’ 


The Lord Chamberlain sent word in reply, ‘that he hath given order 
to the Master of the Revels not to suffer any players to play in any part 
of England, during the infection.’ On February 28, 1625-6, there is a 
petition from the inhabitants ‘of the Black-fryers against the playhouse 
there :—of the great inconvenience the inhabitants receive thereby :—dis- 
turbance of trade there ; hindrance of bringing in their goods and victuals ; 
quarrels and bloodshed ; desertion of chief dwellings by noblemen and 
gentlemen ; hindrance of carrying their children to be christened, or 
dead bodies to be buried ; danger of infection.’ This petition was referred 
to the Lord Chamberlain. 


The strife between King and Parliament which was to grow until it 
cost Charles I. first his crown and then his head, had its beginnings in 
the late reign and its continuance in the very earliest days of the new 
Parliament. On July 7, 1625, the House petitioned the King against 
‘the new imposition of 20/. upon a tun’ of wine, and on the gth ‘ Mr. 
Solicitor reporteth from the King : that for the wine petition, his Majesty 
received it, and marvelled we should now press it ; because his father had 
set it, and he continued it, for the maintenance of his sister the Queen 
of Bohemia.’ 


About the same time a complaint was made in the Commons of a 
book published by the Rev. Dr. Montagu, Chaplain to the King, and 
his Majesty being disinclined to any proceedings, the question rose 
whether ary of the King’s servants might be challenged in the 
Commons without the leave of the King. A committee was neverthe- 
less appointed, which, on April 17, reported that ‘ Montague, as a public 
offender egainst the peace of our Church he should by this House be 
presented to the Lords, there to receive punishment according to his 
deserts ;’ and on April 29 this was directed to be done by Mr. Pymme, 
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‘by a message, to be delivered at the Bar in the Lords’ House where it 
may be more publick : which is the ancient way and not fit for us to lose.’ 


Complaints were also made by the Commons of pardons granted by 
the King to various Papists on the alleged intercession of the Marquis 
de Nella Clara the French Ambassador. 


On July 5 the Commons granted two entire subsidies, but because the 
tonnage and poundage was limited for one year, whereas former grants 
to his Majesty’s predecessors were for life, the Lords would not pass 


the Bill. 


If not the chief, the most acute difficulty was on this granting supply, 
the Commons showing considerable reluctance to move until grievances 
had been redressed, and the King exercising much pressure, telling the 
Commons, as the Duke of Buckingham reminded them, ‘plainly, that 
this sitting must not be for counsel but resolution.’ Instead of supply 
the House unanimously determined on a protestation, and was summarily 


dissolved on August 12. 


This protest, though not entered in the Journals, is preserved in 
Rushworth. It declares that the Commons ‘will be ready in con- 
venient time and in a Parliamentary way, freely and dutifully to do our 
utmost endeavours, to discover and reform the abuses and grievances of 
the Realm and State ; and in like sort to afford all necessary supply to 
his most excellent Majesty.’ In truth the Commons were strongly 
opposed to the Duke of Buckingham, but as yet dared not openly 
impeach him. The Duke to save himself doubtless pressed the King to 


dissolve Parliament. 


In the second Parliament of Charles I., held in 1626, there is the 
entry on February 10 of a message from the King that he had taken 
‘Knowledge that Sir Edward Coke, being Sheriff of Buckingham and 
being returned one of the Knights of the Shire for Norfolk contrary to 
the tenor of the writ, hopeth, this House will do him that right as to 
send out a new writ.’ This was referred to a Committee of Privileges. 
The ‘Parliamentary History’ explains that as Sir E. Coke had been 
foremost in opposition in the last Parliament, the King had, prior to the 
general election, pricked Sir Edward Coke as Sheriff in order to dis- 
qualify him from being re-elected. On February 27 Sir John Finch 
reported that ‘the Committee delivered no opinion.’ There is nothing 
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to show, however, that Sir E. Coke took any part in the proceedings of 
this Parliament, though there is a resolution just prior to the dissolution, 
‘That Sir E. Coke standing, de facto, returned a member of that House 
should: have privilege against a suit in Chancery commenced against 
him by the Lady Clare.’ That is, the Commons did not comply with 
the King’s message that they should issue a new writ, and Sir E. Coke, 
probably from fear of Star Chamber proceedings for penalties, did not 


venture to sit or vote in defiance of the King. 
According to an Act of the late reign (21 James I. cap. 34) — 


for the better Employment of the Money to be expended in managing of the 
expected War, the Treasurers and the King’s Council for the War were required 
to make Oath, 77s. The Treasurers, ‘That none of those Monies should issue 
out of their Hands without Warrant from the said Council of War ;’ and the 
other, ‘That they should make no Warrants for the Payment of any of those 
Monies, but only for the Ends above mentioned.’ And further, ‘Should all be 
accountable for their Doings and Proceedings in that Behalf, to the Commons in 
Parliament, when they, or any of them, should be thereunto required.’ 


Under this statute the House required the attendance of the Council 
of War, and on March 3 ‘the Lords and others of the Council of War 
came in with the Serjeant with his mace before them.’ The question 
whether their advice had been asked and followed was very difficult to 
answer without offence, on the one hand, to the King and to the Duke 
of Buckingham, or on the other, to Parliament. So all excused them- 
selves: the Earl of Totness, ‘by his weakness and infirmity now 
upon him ;’ Lord Vere, ‘ by his absence in the Low Countries ;’ Lord 
Grandison, ‘that sithence July last they have seldom met, being dis- 
persed by the sickness ;’ Lord Brooke, ‘ By the King’s dispensing with 
him, and by his age being seventy-two ;’ and the others ‘ desireth they 
may in a matter of this consequence confer together before they answer.’ 
They had delay until Tuesday, then to answer in writing ; but the joint 
answer proving to be insufficient, the House on March 8 ordered ‘a 
warrant to issue, under Mr. Speaker’s hand, for all the Council of War 
named in the Acts to appear to-morrow. On March g Lord Brooke, 
Lord Conway, and Sir Thomas Button excused themselves ‘ by present 
sickness, and Lord Carew, Earl of Totnesse, ‘ by old age, a dead palsey, 
and other infirmities. Sir R. Maunsell ‘humbly entreateth he may have 
liberty to beg leave of the King, it being his only ambition to be holden 
a discreet man.’ Some did not come or even send excuse, and all who 
came desired time to consider, which was given them until Saturday. 
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Between the Tuesday and Saturday, when some answers in writing (the 
purport of which does not appear) were delivered, pressure was brought 
to bear on the House, and it was determined, ‘in respect of the import- 
ance of the matter, to defer the consideration hereof for some time. 
Upon question the Serjeant, to give knowledge to the Council of War, 
that they need attend no longer, until they hear further from the House.’ 
And there is no trace that the Council of War were troubled any more. 


A knotty point was on February 17 raised as to Sir R. Howard, who 
‘during privilege of Parliament was excommunicated, for not taking the 
oath ex officio, z.e. ‘ That by the Canon law, every one under the excom- 
munication major, makethall them subject to the excommunication minor, 
which kept him company ; where he being a member of this House and 


here amongst us, we all upon the matter excommunicated.’ 


This, too, was referred to a select committee, on behalf of which Mr. 
Gilden on the following day moved that Sir R. Howard ‘may be dis- 
pensed with from receiving the communion to-morrow and yet sit in the 
House after till other order taken.’ On March 21 the committee re- 
ported in favour of Sir R. Howard as having privilege of Parliament, 
and on May 3 the House resolved that all the excommunication pro- 
ceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court be ‘declared to be void, and ought 
to be vacated and annihilated.’ 


On March 14 there was a message from the King ‘ against Mr. Cooke 
for some seditious words used by him in the House ; against Dr. Turner 
for his proposition of six articles [of impeachment] against the Duke.’ 
‘That Mr. Cooke’s words, reported to his Majesty, were, “ That it is 


’ 


better to die by an enemy than to suffer at home” or to that effect ;’ 


and on the morrow 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, by direction of the House, repeated the 
words, reported to his Majesty, to have been spoken by Mr. Cooke. 

Resolved. Vhe House to turn presently into a Grand Committee, and there 
to consider of the message from his Majesty concerning Mr. Cooke. 

Mr. Speaker took his Chair again, upon a great Confusion of divers going 
suddenly out of the House. 


Ordered. No man shall go out from the Grand Committee before the Speaker 
take his Chair again, and so the House rise in the usual Order. 


There is no clear record as to any definite action by the House in 
this matter, but on March 28 King Charles, addressing Parliament, said, 


12 
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‘Mr. Cooke told you, It was better to be eaten up by a foreign enemy 
than to be destroyed at home. Indeed, I think it more honour for a. 
king to be invaded and almost destroyed by a foreign enemy than to be 


despised by his own subjects.’ 


Supply seemed no nearer in this Parliament than it had been in 
its predecessor. Sir B. Rudyard and Mr. Pymme brought forward 
grievances concerning religion, and a committee was appointed, and 
though Sir John Ellyott spoke on supply, it was not to grant it but to 
move a special committee, to inquire into ‘misgovernment, misemploy- 


ment of the King’s revenues, miscounselling, &c.’ 


On March 28 it was resolved that—‘ Three subsidies and three 
fifteens be granted to his Majesty during this session of Parliament, and 
the Bill to be brought in as soon as we have presented our grievances 
and received his answer. This still meant ‘no supply until our 
grievances are redressed.’ The King to press supply sent a message to 


the House in which he said :— 


We shall not need to tell them with what Care and Patience we have, in the 
Midst of our Necessities, attended their Resolutions ; but, because their un- 
seasonable Slowness may produce at home, as ill Effect as a Denial, and hazard 
the whole Estate of Things abroad, we have thought fit, by you, the Speaker, to 
let them know, That, without more Loss of Time, we look for a full and perfect 
answer, of when they will give our Supply, according to our Expectation and 
their Promises ; wherein as we press for nothing beyond the present State and 
Condition of our Subjects, so will we accept no less than is proportionable to 
the Greatness and Goodness of the Cause. 


To this the Commons ‘ in all humility ’ answered with the hope that 
the King 


will be pleased graciously to accept the faithful and necessary Information and 
Advice of your Parliament, which can have no End, but the service of your 
Majesty, and Safety of your Realm, in discovering the Causes, and proposing 
the Remedies of these great Evils, which have occasioned your Majesty’s wants, 
and your People’s Griefs : 


They, therefore, in Confidence and full Assurance of Redress therein, do, 
with one Consent, propose, (tho’, in former Time such Course hath been unused) 
that they really intend to assist and supply your Majesty in such a Way, and in 
so ample a Measure, as may make you safe at home, and feared abroad ; for 
the Dispatch whereof they will use such Diligence as your Majesty’s pressing 
and present Occasion shall require. 
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— 


Charles I. sent back word that ‘he liked well of’ the answer so far 
as it related to supply, 


But for ycur Clause therein of presenting your Grievances, I take that but 
for a Parenthesis in Your Speech, and not a Condition ; and yet, for Answer in 
that Part, I will tell you, I will be as willing to hear your Grievances, as my 
Predecessors have been, so that you will apply yourselves to redress Grievances, 
and not to enquire after Grievances. I must let you know, that I will not allow 
any of my Servants to be questioned amongst you, much less such as are of eminent 
Place, and near unto me, The old Question was ‘What shall be done to the 
Man whom the King will honour?’ But now it hath been the Labour of some 
to seek what may be done against him whom the King thinks fit to honour. 


And he concluded— 


I wish you would hasten my supply or else it will be worse for yourselves. 


Notwithstanding this strong letter from the King, the House on 
April 20 resolved— 

That we should proceed in the Business in hand, concerning the Duke of 
Buckingham, Forenoon and Afternoon, setting all other Businesses aside till that 
be done ; to the Intent we may, upon Tuesday next, proceed to the consideration 
of his Majesty’s Message for Supply. 


In the struggle between the House of Commons and the King, the 
attack on the Duke of Buckingham became gradually exceedingly bitter 
and more direct. Complaint was made that English ships and goods 
had been seized in France in reprisal for like seizures of French vessels 
and merchandise in England, and in particular it was declared that a 
ship called the Peter of Newhaven had been seized, and that after its 
release had been ordered by the Admiralty Court the ship was again 
illegally arrested by order of the Duke of Buckingham as Lord Admiral. 
It was alleged that eight bags of gold and twenty-three bags of silver 
had been taken from the ship by Sir Francis Stewart, and delivered to 
the Duke. On March 2 there is the following entry in the Journals :— 


Mr. Marsh brought to the Bar by the Serjeant, not kneeling, Mr. Speaker 
demanded of him, rst, What Pistoletts or other coined Gold, he received from a 
French Cook, that came in the Fefer: Answereth, the Captain, and Master of 
the Ship, that took the Peter, delivered it to the Lord Admiral, and he to him, to 
keep, sewed up in a Girdle ; but knoweth not how much there was of it: for the 
Duke of Buckingham calling to him for such Pistoletts, as he had in his 
custody, he delivered these, amongst others, to my Lord, and hath his Discharge 
for it: That the Duke, after One Day’s Journey towards London, sent a Letter 
to Sir Jo. Cooke, for the Delivery of the Cook’s Money. That he, and another 
Frenchman, told these Pistoletts ; but what the Sum was, this Frenchman, whom 
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he lately met in London remembereth not ; neither doth he. That, by Sir Jo. 
Bagge’s Persuasion, he gave the Cook £ 80 which he thinketh to be more, than 
these Pistoletts came to.— 

Confesseth, he had delivered to his Custody divers Bags of Silver, about 21 ; 
in most of them £30 and of Gold, about 200 Pistoletts; Three Boxes of 
Emerauds: These he hath still. Hath heard of a stay made of the St. Peter, at 
Gravesend, but when, knoweth not; but thinketh, it was about the 4th or 5th of 
February. That he knew not of the Purpose to stay this Ship, till he heard she 
was stayed. ... 


Confesseth, he hath some pearls, which were in the box with the Emerauds, 
and he hath them still. 


And on March 6,‘ Mr. Attorney being come to give satisfaction to 
the House from the Duke of Buckingham: Resolved—He shall be 
brought in with the Mace and then stand at the Bar-—He to be heard 
and then to withdraw. By the mouth of the Attorney-General ‘he 
confesseth the second stay of the ship to be done by himself, but by the 
King’s express direction.’ 


There is nothing recorded of explanation as to what had become of 
the gold, silver, emeralds, and pearls. A message from the King 
expressing his displeasure was not without its effect, and on March 11, 
by a majority of 6 votes out of 264, the House then decided to proceed 
no further in the matter; but on May 1, it having been resolved to 
impeach the Duke of Buckingham on other charges—including traffic in 
places, procuring extravagant grants to himself and family, &c.—this 
accusation as to the St. Peter of Newhaven was revived, and, by a 
majority of 37 votes in a House of 337, was ordered to be added to the 
charges in course of preparation against the Duke. A specific charge 
was made of procuring a peerage for Lord Roberts, in consideration of 
10,000/. paid to the Lord Admiral’s servant. A further charge was of 
extorting 20,000/. from the East India Company, ‘whereof they paid 
10,000/. to the Duke to his own use ; the other 10,000/, they paid also 
to one of the Duke’s servants.’ The Duke’s answer to this charge was 
that the East India Company paid the money without compulsion, that 
except 200/. it was all applied and disbursed for the King’s use. The 
most startling among the accusations is thus stated in the Journal of 


April 28 :-- 


Upon Question, Xeso/zed, That a Plaister applied, and a Drink Given, to the 
late King in the Time of his last Sickness, without the Advice of his sworn 
Physicians, and not made by his sworn Apothecaries, or Surgeons, contrary to 
the general Directions of the Physicians, and after particularly disliked by them. 
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Upon Question, the Application of the Plaister, and Giving of the Drink, to 
the late King, agreed upon the last Questicn, is an Act of transcendent Pre- 
sumption, of a dangerous Consequence. 

Upon Question, this Drink was given to the late King by the Duke, and the 
Plaister app'ied to him by the Duke’s Direction. 

Upon Question, Resolved, ‘That this shall be annexed to the rest of the Duke’s 


Charge. 


If this had any meaning it was that the Duke of Buckingham had 
shortened the life of James I. Charles was highly irritated by the 
whole proceeding. The impeachment of Buckingham was not to go far, 
for the King, getting no supply, was determined to dissolve, and on 
May 5 there is this entry : ‘Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer—That the 
King hath commanded him to tell the House, that if the House shall not 
now give way to go on with the subsidy, which he hath given order to 
send in, he shall hold not only a neglect of his affairs, but also of his 
person.’ A week iater the House became aware that the King had 
arrested two of its prominent members, and the excitement was 


intense. 


Two of the Managers of the Commons’ impeachment, Sir Dudley 
Digges and Sir John Elliott, gave such offence to the King when stating 
the charges in a conference with the House of Lords, that his Majesty 
committed these two to the Tower, and on May 12 the Commons resolved 
‘not to do any more business until they were righted in their privileges.’ 
The two members were released from the Tower, the judges having 
declared ‘ That their restraint was an arrest of the whole body, no reason 
being given to the House for it, and that a breach of privilege must 
follow.’ 


The proceedings by the Commons against the Duke of Buckingham 
were further interrupted in the Lords by the committal by Charles I. of 
the Earl of Arundel to the Tower, and the Lords voted an address, 
‘That with all conveniency possible, your Majesty will please either to 
restore the peer to his place in Parliament, or to express such a cause as 


may not infringe our privileges.’ The King answered :— 


My Lords,—Your often coming to me about this Matter made me some- 
what doubt you did mistrust me ; but now I see you rely wholly on me, I assure 
you it shall prevail more upon me than all Importunities : And if you had done 
this at first, I should have given you Content. And now I assure you I will use 
all possible Speed to give you Satisfaction, and at the furthest before the End of 
this Session of Parliament. 
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This being read, the House was moved the second Time, That all Business 
might be laid aside, and that Consideration might be had how their Privileges 
may be preserved unto Posterity. 


And the Duke of Buckingham having desired to have the King’s 
Counsel allowed him to plead in his defence, the Lords would not hear 
him because they would entertain no business. On this the King 
released the Earl of Arundel, but appears to have caused him to be 
rearrested about three weeks later after Parliament had been dissolved. 
A Grand Committee of the House was appointed to prepare the 
preamble to the subsidy, and on June 3 ‘Mr. Herberte reported from 
the Grand Committee some words used by Mr. More, or words to that 
effect: “That we were born free and must continue free if the King 
would keep his kingdom ;” and his discourse upon supposition, what a 
Tyrant may do or may not do within this kingdom.’ The House ac- 
quitted Mr. More of any ill-intention but sent him to the Tower. As 
many members began to absent themselves, fearing either to offend the 
King and Duke on the one side or the Parliament on the other, the 


House imposed a fine of 10/, on any member absent from its sittings 
without special leave. 


The University of Cambridge having elected the Duke of Bucking- 
ham as Vice-Chancellor of the University, the House on June 5 
determined that it ‘hath just cause of offence at the choice,’ and 
directed that ‘a letter be written to the Corporation of Cambridge to 
signify this dislike. The next day King Charles sent word by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘that the King having taken knowledge 
hereof, hath commanded him to signify his pleasure that the House do 
forbear to send this letter.. The Commons sent an answer to the King 
disclaiming any intention of infringing his prerogative, but declaring 
‘that the very election itself, whereby the University is committed to 
the government of one that is charged and publickly complained of by 
the Commons in Parliament whereof the electors are a part, is a very 
great grievance and prejudicial in example.’ The letter itself does not 
appear to have been sent to Cambridge. 


On June 9 a letter from the King to the Speaker was read, in which 
Charles said: ‘We hold it necessary by these our letters to give them 
our last and final admonition, and to let them know that we shall account 
all further delays and excuses to be express denials. And therefore we 


will and require you to signify unto them that we do expect that they 
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forthwith bring in their Bill of subsidy, to be passed without delay or 
condition, so as it may fully pass the House by the end of the next 
week at furthest... The Commons had already appointed a grand com- 
mittee to draw up a declaration of remonstrance to the King against 
the continuance in office of the Duke of Buckingham ; against the un- 
lawful collection of tonnage and poundage ; and as to other grievances. 
On June 12 the House ‘ Ordered.—We should go on with the declara- 
tion, and an addition comprehending an answer to his Majesty’s letter.’ 
This declaration of remonstrance was got ready on June 14 and a 
message sent to the King to know when he would receive the Commons 
to present the remonstrance. On the Journals it is entered, ‘That his 
Majesty’s answer to our message is, that we shall have answer to our 
message to-morrow morning.’ The answer was dissolution of Parliament. 
The Lords, hearing that the King intended to dissolve, sent some to 
intercede for a longer sitting. To which the King answered, ‘ No, not a 
minute.’ The remonstrance of the Commons was not therefore presented, 
and the King by formal proclamation ‘for the suppressing this unsuffer- 
able wrong to himself, doth command upon pain of his indignation and 
high displeasure, all persons of whatsoever quality, who have or shall 
have hereafter any copies or notes of the said remonstrance or shall 
come to the view thereof forthwith to burn the same that the memory 
thereof may be utterly abolished.’ 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Stoke Poges 


TRAVELLER from the North to London on the 
Great Western Railway invariably bestirs himself as 
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the train draws out of Oxford to enjoy a glimpse of 
the queenly city with its ‘coronet of spires’; and 
by-and-by wakes up again to watch the ‘silver- 


\ 


winding way’ of the ‘hoary Thames’ as it appears 
> now on this side of the line and now on that. After 
——=\ =< -% Reading he will probably doze again until near 
Cqiaite , > ‘ " ¥ ™ A P 

Slough, when he eagerly scans the very limited 
horizon to the right for a fleeting vision of the 
battlemented turrets of royal Windsor. Probably 


not one in twenty will direct his gaze across the 








stretch of country to the left in the hope (vain, 
indeed, but praiseworthy) of catching sight of the 
spire of Stoke Poges Church; or (if hope has on a previous occasion been 
disappointed) in grateful memory of the meditative poet whose lingering 
feet wandered in the fields and common-land of Stoke and Burnham. 


Yet there are some, no doubt, to whom such idyllic and elegiac 
memories prove more attractive than do the many-voiced and gorgeous 
legends emblazoned on the page of Windsor’s chronicle. To spend an 
afternoon at Stoke Poges after a morning at Windsor, is like passing 
from the arrogant grandeur of the ocean into the sequestered calm of 
a sheltered lagoon. The whole environment of this secluded retreat 
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suggests an infinite repose ; and as one saunters musingly from the old 
wing of the manor house to the churchyard, and lingers under the yew- 
tree or by the tomb of Gray, one understands how the sensitive tempera- 
ment of the dainty and scholarly poet was attuned by the sympathy of 
nature, and how he was drawn to write so tastefully and affectionately 
of the locality where his dearly-loved mother sojourned for a time and 
died ; and to whose scenery he himself was indebted for some of his 
highest and tnost pathetic inspirations. 


The history of Stoke Poges, however, is not without its interest apart 
from its connection with Thomas Gray. Before the Norman Conquest 
the manor was held by a dependent of Earl Harold named Sired. In 
the Conqueror’s reign the chief proprietor in Stoches was William 
Fitz Ansculf, one of the great Norman barons, who held the estate direct 
from the crown. The actual tenant of the ‘ten hides’ of land was a 
sub-feudatory of the baron’s named Walter ; and his descendants, it is 
surmised, assumed the name of the estate they occupied, since a Hugh de 
Stoke is found in possession at the beginning of the twelfth century. 


The compound name Stoke Poges first occurs in 1291, and is traced 
to the marriage of Amicia de Stoke with Robert de Poges, a baron who 
most probably crossed over to England from a town of that name on the 


Normandy coast. 


To this baron de Poges succeeded Sir John de Molyns, by his mar- 
riage with Egidia, the daughter of Margaret Poges and grand-daughter 
of Robert. Sir John was treasurer to Edward the Third, from whom he 
obtained the right to embattle his residences at Stoke and Ditton, and 
by whom he was made a peer of the realm, in 1347. He lies buried 
under an arched tomb, in the north wall of the chancel, and to him is 
ascribed the refounding and rededication of the parish church. The 
lords de Molyns held the manorial rights for over a century, their last 
representative being Lord William, who fell in the siege of Orleans. His 
tomb is at the east end of the chancel, on the north side of the altar. 


The next owner of the manor was Lord Hungerford, who married 
Alianore, the only daughter of William de Molyns; but having been 
taken prisoner by the Yorkists during the Wars of the Roses, he was 
deprived of all his estates, and executed at Newcastle. Lady Hunger- 
ford married again, and on her death was buried at Stoke, where her 
tomb. may be seen under the piscina on the south side of the altar. Lord 
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Hungerford’s grand-daughter, Mary, was placed under the care of 
William, Lord Hastings, whose son Edward she married. The sentences 
of attainder and confiscation passed upon her grandfather and father 
(who had been beheaded at Shrewsbury in 1467) were rescinded, and 
Lady Hastings was permitted to use the titles of Hungerford Homet, 
Botreaux Moels, Molines, and Peverell. Upon the death of Lord Edward, 
his widow settled Stoke manor upon Richard Sacheverell for life ; and 
after his death it passed to Lord Edward’s son George, created first Earl 
of Huntingdon, in whose family it remained for three generations. 


The tradition that Sir Christopher Hatton, one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
favourites, occupied the manor house for some time is adopted by Gray 
in ‘A Long Story,’ where he ascribes the erection and adornment of the 
mansion to the Huntingdons and Hattons, who there— 


Employed the power of fairy hands 

To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


And the poet goes on to picture the graceful person of Sir Christopher 
‘leading the brawls,’ and entrancing Queen Elizabeth with his exquisite 
dancing. But the residence of the ‘grave Lord Keeper’ at Stoke is 
doubted by his biographer, Sir Harris Nicolas, who finds the original 
ground of the tradition in the marriage of Lord Chief Justice Coke, the 
next owner of the manor after the Huntingdons, with the widow of Sir 
Christopher Hatton. 


The estate came to Sir Edward Coke, the great lawyer, some time 
Recorder of London, and successively Solicitor-General and Attorney- 
General to Queen Elizabeth, from Serjeant Branthwait, who held the 
property by mortgage on the death of the third Earl of Huntingdon. 
Coke is termed by the quaint Fuller ‘our English Trebonianus, so 
famous for his comments on our Common Law ;’ and it was during Sir 
Edward’s tenancy of Stoke Manor that the house was honoured by a 
visit from Queen Elizabeth, who was sumptuously entertained and 
presented with jewels and other valuable gifts. Her Attorney-General 
was a great favourite of the Queen’s, and we find that at the christening 
of one of his children in 1600 Elizabeth presented to him a piece of gold 
plate. This gift is chronicled thus in the list of the Queen’s presenta- 
tions of the year :— 
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THE OLD MANOR HOUSE, STOKE PARK. 


Frank‘Bindley. 
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Mr. Attorney, Item, gyven by her sayde Highnes, and delyvered the 12th of 
Auguste, anno pred’, at the christeninge of Mr. Coke, Attorney-General to her 
Majestie his childe, one guylte bowle with a cover, boughte of sayde Richard 


Martyn, per oz. 41 oz. di. di. gr. 


c 
c 


This we learn from Nichols in the ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth.’ 


The domestic history of Coke was unhappy. He had married, as 
mentioned above, Lady Hatton, a lady to whom many estates belonged 
in right of her former husband. ‘When Coke fell into disgrace, writes 
Disraeli in the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ ‘his lady abandoned him! and 
to avoid her husband, frequently moved her residences in town and 
country. I trace her...in Holborn, and at Stoke seizing on all the 
platé and moveables, and, in fact, leaving the fallen statesman and late 
lord chief justice empty homes and no comforter!’ This was about 
1615-1616. Eighteen years later, when Coke lay dying, her ladyship, 
to whom he had never been reconciled, accompanied by her brother, 
Lord Wimbledon, ‘on a strong report of his death, posted down to 
Stoke Poges to take possession of his mansion; but beyond Colebrook 
they met with one of his physicians coming from him with the mortify- 
ing intelligence of Sir Edward’s amendment, on which they returned at 
their leisure. This happened in June 1634.’ Coke died on the 3rd of 
the following September. There is a monument in Stoke Park erected 
by Mr. Penn in 1800 to his memory, but he lies buried at Tittleshall in 
Norfolk, where a handsome altar-tomb records his great acquirements 
and credits him with all the virtues. 


On Coke’s death the manor passed to his son-in-law, Sir John Villiers, 
the brother of King James’s favourite, and created in 1619 Baron Vil- 
liers of Stoke Poges and Viscount Purbeck. During his tenancy Stoke 
Park was again visited by royalty, but under very different circumstances 
to those which enlivened the gay sojourn of Elizabeth. It was in the 
summer of 1647 that Charles I. went to Stoke ‘as a prisoner in the 
hands of his traitorous subjects.’ He was detained there from August 2 
to August 14, and then removed to the palace at Oatlands. 


In 1657 the manor was sold by Lord Purbeck’s heir to John Gayer, 
who died in the same year, and was succeeded in the estate by his 
brother, Robert Gayer, whose names with the date 1660 are inscribed 
upon a large bell, which was removed by Mr. Penn to the new mansion, 
where it now hangs over an area on the east front.! 


' For this and many other interesting details in this paper I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. Wilberforce Bryant, the present owner of Stoke Park. 
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In the middle of the eighteenth century Stoke Park was purchased 
from the Gayers by Edward Halsey, whose daughter Anne married Sir 
Richard Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. Lady Cobham, after her 
husband’s death in 1749, continued to inhabit the manor house, and 
here became acquainted with the poet Gray in the manner humorously 
described by him in ‘A Long Story.’ On her death in 1760 the manor 
was bought by the Hon. Thomas Penn, son of William Penn the famous 
coloniser of Pennsylvania, and it remained in the possession of the 
Penn family (several members of which are buried in the church) until 
1848. In that year it was purchased by the Right Hon. Henry 
Labouchere, created Baron Taunton in 1859, who held it for some 
seventeen years. This nobleman sold it to Mr. Edward Coleman, after 
whose death it was acquired, in 1887, by Mr. Wilberforce Bryant. 


Such is a brief sketch of Stoke Park in its connection with historic 


families. 





Of the original mansion fortified by Sir John Molyns no traces 


remain ; but the stately residence described by Gray in the opening 





stanzas of ‘A Long Story’ was finished, it is believed, in 1555, by the 
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Earl of Huntingdon ; and this ‘ ancient pile of building’ received, as we 
have seen, two royal visitors, and was inhabited by Lady Cobham in the 
time of Gray. Yet with the exception of the one wing given in our 
illustrations, which contains the old banqueting hall, this interesting and 
historic building was pulled down by Mr. Penn in 1789, and replaced by 
a new and imposing edifice,' built in the Italian style from the designs of 
James Wyatt, higher up on the slope above the church, looking across 
the park where the fallow-deer disport themselves in the summer 
sunshine. 


The picturesque old church is dedicated to St. Giles. It possesses a 
wonderfully massive wooden porch on the south side, with pierced 
tracery and a feathered gable, and the embattled ‘ivy-mantled tower,’ 
quaintly placed at the east end of the north aisle, is surmounted by a 
wooden spire. The Hastings Chapel in the south-east corner of the 
church was built by Lord Hastings of Loughborough in the sixteenth 
century as a sacred shrine and place of interment for his family. This 
nobleman in 1557 founded and endowed a hospital in Stoke Park, near 
to the churchyard, for the support of a chantry-priest and four beadsmen. 
Hither he retired, and devoted himself to works of piety and religious 
exercises until his death in 1572.2. The cloisters on the north side lead 
directly out of the roomy old faculty pew attached to the manor into 
the park, and contain some antique windows and glass. 


Once in the churchyard, Gray absorbs all our thoughts. Here stands 
the yew tree, there ‘those rugged: elms ;’ away yonder the green-arched 
lanes edged with fir and cypress lead to Burnham, where the great 
nodding beeches ‘ wreath their old fantastic roots ;’ and all around are 
effects of local colouring which irresistibly recall the poems that were 
written amid the peaceful environment of the little Buckinghamshire 
village. Gray’s first connection with the locality seems to have been in 
1737, when, while still at Cambridge, before his continental travels with 
his old schoolfellow Horace Walpole, he paid a visit to his mother’s 
brother, Robert Antrobus, who lived at Burnham. Of Burnham itself 
Gray thus wrote to Walpole in the September of that year :— 


. . « T have at the distance of half a mile through a green lane, a forest (the 
vulgar call it a common) all my own, at least as good as so, for I spy no human 
thing init but myself. It isa little chaos of mountains and precipices ; mountains, 


1 Since considerably altered an1 enlarged. 


* The old building was demolished by Penn in 1765, who rebuilt the hospital in its present 
position. 
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it is true, that do 
not ascend much 
above the clouds, 
nor are the decli- 
vities quite so ama- 
zing as Dover cliff ; 
but just such hills 
as people who love 
their necks as well 
as I do may ven- 
ture to climb, and 
crags that give the 
eye as much plea- 
sure as if they were 
more dangerous : 
both vale and hill 
are covered with 
most venerable 
beeches, and other very reverend 





vegetables, that, like most other ancient people, 
— ' are always dreaming out their old stories to the 
a winds. 


And as they bow their hoary tops relate, 
In murmuring sounds, the dark decrees of fate : 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 


Cling to each leaf and swarm on every bough. 


At the foot ot one of these squats ME (77 fenseroso), and there I grow to the 
trunk for a whole morning. ‘The timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol 
around me like Adam in Paradise, before he had an Eve; but I think that he did 
not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do there. 


This letter is a sprightly prose-setting of the second stanza in the 
‘Ode on the Spring.’ 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’ercanopies the glade. 

Beside some water’s rushy brink, 

With me the Muse shall sit and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardour of the crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great ! 
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or of the verses in the ‘ Elegy,’ 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Gray paid a visit of some months to Stoke in 1742, staying at West 
End,' the house of his uncle Jonathan Rogers, and afterwards the home 
of his mother until her death in 1753. He came down from London in 
May, and while at Stoke wrote some of his best compositions. The 


’ 


‘Ode on the Spring’ exists in Gray’s handwriting among the Stone- 
hewer manuscripts at Pembroke College, Cambridge, and is there en- 
titled ‘ Noon-tide, an Ode’ ; from which heading Mason conjectured that 
Gray intended to write two companion pieces, ‘ Morning’ and ‘ Evening.’ 
At the end of the poem Gray wrote, ‘ The beginning of June 1742, sent 
to Fav.: not knowing he was then dead.’ This was Richard West, the 
only son of the Irish Chancellor, and the poet’s schoolfellow at Eton,? 
with whom Gray had kept up an affectionate friendship and correspond- 
ence. West died on the first of June at the early age of twenty-six. 
He was buried in the chancel at Hatfield ; and Gray’s sonnet on his 
death—most touching in its abandoned melancholy and containing the 
oft-quoted line, 


And weep the more, because I weep in vain, 


was composed at Stoke in August of the same year. In the same 
month Gray wrote a poem equally popular with the ‘ Elegy,’ and as often 
cited now, though on its first appearance it attracted but little attention, 
the ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ entitled in the 
original manuscript, ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
Windsor, and the adjacent Country.’ The circumstances leading to its 
composition were peculiar. Walpole and Gray during their travels in 
Italy had quarrelled, at Reggio and parted. Walpole on his return to 
England went to live at Windsor, and from thence sent a letter to Gray 
at Stoke expressing a wish to see him and be reconciled. Gray walked 
over the two miles of enchanting country between Stoke and Windsor, 
passing through the playing fields of Eton, and subsequently embodied 
his wistful reflections in the polished verses of the Ode. It was 
published anonymously in 1747, and was the first printed production of 
the poet. 


' The original features of this house have been entirely effaced. 

* Jacob Bryant, the distinguished mythologist, was another schoolfellow who has preserved 
some recollections of the poet. Bryant lived at Cippenham, a hamlet close to Burnham, and 
there is a mural tablet to his memory in the chancel at Farnham Royal. 
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August 1742 was a month prolific in odes. The quiet residence in 
the little country village, never more attractive than when bathed in the 
golden flood of autumn sunshine, and the deep sorrow occasioned by the 
loss of his friend West seem to have stirred the poet’s inmost soul, and 
to have inspired him to write with a degree of grace and depth of 
pathos seldom again attained by him. 


The ‘Hymn to Adversity’ quickly followed the sonnet on West’s 
death, and it is informed by a touching plaintiveness which reflects the 
poet’s feelings, and is especially natural from one who seems to have 
regarded himself as ‘marked’ by Melancholy ‘ for her own.’ 


In the same autumn Gray, still at Stoke, began the ‘ Elegy,’ 
‘probably,’ says Mr. Gosse, ‘ on the occasion of the funeral of Jonathan 
Rogers, on the 21st of October.’ For seven years it was laid aside, and 
in the meantime Gray returned to Cambridge and took his B.C.L. In 
the winter of 1749, after the death of his aunt, Mary Antrobus, on 
November 5, Gray again took up the ‘ Elegy,’ and it was finished at 
Stoke Poges in the following summer, as we learn from a vivacious 
letter addressed by the poet to Horace Walpole at the time :— 


Stoke, June 12, 1750. 


As I live in a place where the ordinary tattle of the town arrives not till it is 
stale, and which produces no events of its own, you will not desire any excuse 
from me for writing so seldom. . . . I have been here in Stoke a few days (where 
I shall continue a good part of the summer), and having put an end to a thing 
whose beginning you have seen long ago, I immediately send it you [the Elegy]. 
You will, I hope, look upon it in the light of a thing with an end to it ; a merit 


> 


that most of my writings have wanted and are like to want, but which this 
epistle I am determined shall not want, when it tells you I am ever 


Yours. 


The poem was published anonymously, with a preface by Horace 
Walpole, February 16, 1751, price sixpence, as ‘An Elegy wrote in a 
Country Church Yard,’ and many editions were speedily exhausted. It 
at once took the popular fancy ; but it was not until 1753 that Gray 
prefixed his name to it. 


It was during this visit at Stoke that Gray became acquainted with 
Lady Cobham at the manor house ; the incident giving occasion to the 
composition of ‘A Long Story.’ Lady Cobham had read the ‘ Elegy’ 
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in manuscript, and wished to know the author. Accordingly, her niece, 
Miss Speed, accompanied by Lady Schaub, 


A brace of warrriors, not in buff, 
But rustling in their silks and tissues, 


paid the poet an afternoon call, and finding him away left a card, ‘a 
spell upon the table.” All this Gray quaintly treated in a poem of no 
great interest composed for the delectation of Lady Cobham. ‘A Long 
Story’ was published in 1753 with some illustrations by Richard 
Bentley ; but it was not included by Gray in his collected poems. 


It was most likely at this time, too, that at the request of Miss 
Speed, Gray wrote the song, ‘Thyrsis when he left me, to an old 
Italian air. 


In the spring of 1753 Gray was recalled to Stoke from Cambridge 
by the death of his beloved mother, a sorrow which he cherished as long 
as he lived. He never afterwards could mention her name without a 
sigh, and he tenderly preserved the relics of her personal belongings in 
his rooms at Cambridge. The inscription which he placed upon her 
tomb is the record of the sincerity and depth of his anguish :— 


Beside her friend and sister [so it runs] here sleep the remains of Dorotuy 
Gray, widow, the careful tender mother of many children, one of whom alone 
had the misfortune to survive her. She died March 11, 1753, aged 72. 


His father, a fierce-tempered, obstinate, and cruel man, had died in 
London twelve years before. 


His aunt, Mrs. Rogers, died in 1758, and Gray probably went no 
more to Stoke, until his last remains were carried thither and deposited 
by the side of his mother in the rough red-brick altar-tomb that stands 
outside the east window of the Hastings Chapel. He died in his rooms 
at Pembroke College on the night of July 30, 1771, and was buried at 
Stoke Poges a week later. A tablet inserted beneath the window in the 


outside wall of the church by Mr. Penn, who then owned the manor, 
bears the following inscription :— 


Opposite to this stone, in the same tomb upon which he has so feelingly 
recorded his grief at the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited the remains of 
THomAs Gray, the author of the ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,’ 


&c., &c., &c. He was buried August 6, 1771. 
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In 1799 a monument, designed by Wyatt, was erected to the poet’s 
memory. It is not in the churchyard,! but stands a hundred yards 
away by itself-—-a huge oblong urn poised upon a low square column, 
the sides of which bear stanzas from the ‘ Elegy’ and from the ‘ Ode on 


a Distant Prospect of Eton College,’ and a memorial inscription. 


And so we turn away from the poet’s association with the village ; 
yet before taking a final leave we remember that in late years another 
and an altogether pathetic interest attaches to the surviving wing of the 
old manor house, for it was here that Landseer painted his deer, using 
the large hall as his studio, and here, too, that the brightness of the 
gifted painter’s mind became dimmed and overclouded with melancholy. 


' The churchyard was enlarged in 1887, and a lych-gate erected. 
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The shrines where one may still worship the memory of genius and 
see unaltered the chief scenes upon which poet or painter gazed are few 
in number, yet to a much larger extent than is usual this is, most 
happily, the case at Stoke Poges. 


T. HERBERT BINDLEY, 
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The Cunt, fhe WMieces, and Be Dog 


HEN a thing is old, broken, and useless we throw it on the dust- 

\ \) heap, but when it is sufficiently old, sufficiently broken, and 
sufficiently useless we give money for it, put it into a museum, and read 
papers over it which people come long distances to hear. By-and-by, 
when the whirligig of time has brought on another revenge, the museum 
itself becomes a dust-heap, and remains so till after long ages it is 
re-discovered, and valued as belonging to a neo-rubbish age—containing, 
perhaps, traces of a still older paleo-rubbish civilisation. So when people 
are old, indigent, and in all respects incapable, we hold them in greater 
and greater contempt as their poverty and impotence increase, till they 
reach the pitch when they are actually at the point to die, whereon they 
become sublime. Then we place every resource our hospitals can com- 
mand at their disposal, and show no stint in our consideration for them. 


It is the same with all our interests. We care most about extremes 
of importance and of unimportance ; but extremes of importance are 
tainted with fear, and a very imperfect fear casteth out love. Extremes 
of unimportance cannot hurt us, therefore we are well disposed towards 
them ; the means may come to do so, therefore we do not love them. 
Hence we pick a fly out of a milk-jug and watch with pleasure over 
its recovery, for we are confident that under no conceivable circum- 
stances will it want to borrow money from us ; but we feel less sure about 
a mouse, so we show it no quarter. The compilers of our almanacs well 
know this tendency of our natures, so they tell us, not when Noah went 
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into the ark, nor when the temple of Jerusalem was dedicated, but that 
Lindley Murray, grammarian, died January 16, 1826, This is not because 
they could not find so many as three hundred and sixty-five events of 
considerable interest since the creation of the world, but because they 
well know we would rather hear of something less interesting. We care 
most about what concerns us either very closely, or so little that practi- 
cally we have nothing whatever to do with it. 


I once asked a young Italian, who professed to have a considerable 
knowledge of English literature, which of all our poems pleased him 
best. He replied without a moment’s hesitation : 


Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


He said this was better than anything in Italian. They had Dante and 
Tasso, and ever so many more great poets, but they had nothing com- 
parable to Hey diddle diddle, nor had he been able to conceive how 
anyone could have written it. Did I know the author’s name, and had 
we given him astatue ? On this I told him of the young lady of Harrow 
who would go to church in a barrow, and plied him with whatever 
rhyming nonsense I could call to mind, but it was no use; all of these 
things had an element of reality that robbed them of half their charm, 
whereas Hey diddle diddle had nothing in it that could conceivably 
concern him. 


So again it is with the things that gall us most. What isit that rises 
up against us at odd times and smites us in the face again and again for 
years after it has happened? That wespent all the best years of our life 
in learning what we have found to bea swindle, and to have been known 
to be a swindle by those who took money for misleading us? That 
those on whom we most leaned most betrayed us? That we have only 
come to feel our strength when there is little strength left of any kind 
to feel? These things will hardly much disturb a man of ordinary good 
temper. But that he should have said this or that little unkind and wanton 
saying ; that he should have gone away from this or that hotel and given 
a shilling too little to the waiter ; that his clothes were shabby at such or 
such a garden party—these things gall us as a corn will sometimes do, 


though the loss of a limb may not be seriously felt. 
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I have been reminded lately of these considerations with more than 
common force by reading the very voluminous correspondence left by 
my grandfather, Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, whose memoirs I am engaged 
in writing. I have found a large number of interesting letters on 
subjects of serious import, but must confess that it is to the hardly less 
numerous lighter letters that I have been most attracted, nor do I feel 
sure that my eminent namesake did not share my predilection. Among 
other letters in my possession I have one bundle that has been kept 
apart, and has evidently no connection with Dr. Butler’s own life. I 
cannot use these letters, therefore, for my book, but over and above the 
charm of their inspired spelling, I find them of such an extremely 
trivial nature that I incline to hope the reader may derive as much 
amusement from them as I have done myself, and venture to give them 
the publicity here which I must refuse them in my book. The dates 
and signatures have, with the exception of Mrs. Newton’s, been carefully 
erased, but I have collected that they were written by the two servants 
of a single lady who resided at no great distance from London, to two 
nieces of the said lady who lived in London itself. The aunt never 
writes, but always gets one of the servants to do so for her. She 
appears either as ‘your aunt’ or as ‘she’; her name is not given, but 
she is evidently looked upon with a good deal of awe by all who had to 
do with her. 


The letters almost all of them relate to visits either of the aunt to 
London, or of the nieces to the aunt’s home, which, from occasional 
allusions to hopping, I gather to have been in Kent, Sussex, or Surrey. 
I have arranged them to the best of my power and take the following 
to be the earliest. It has no signature, but is not in the handwriting of 
the servant who styles herself Elizabeth, or Mrs, Newton. It runs: 


Madam 


Your Aunt Wishes me to inform you She will be glad if you 
Will let hir know if you think of coming To hir House thigs mo 
nth or Next as she C,,not have you in September on a kount 
of the HOping If you ar coming She thinkes she had batter 
GO to LOndon on the Day you com to hir House She says 
you shall have everry Thing raddy for youat hirHouse and MTS 
Newton to meet you and gtay with yOu tillShe returnes a 
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if you arnot Coming thiss Summer She will be in London befo,, 
thiss Month is out and will Sleep on the Sofy As She willn,; 
be in London more thann two nits.and She Says she willnot 
truble you on anny a kount as She will returne the Same Day 
before She will plage you aNDy more. byt She thanks you for 
asking hir to London. but She says She Cannot leve the house 
at prassant She sayhir Survants ar to do for you as she cannot 
lodge yours nor she willnot have thim? at the house anny more 
to brake and destroy hir thinks and beslive hir and makeup Li,, 
by hir and Skandel as your t0O did She says she mens to pay 
fore 2 Nits and one day, She says the Pepelwill let hir have it 
if you askthim to let hir: you Will be so good as to let hir know 
Sun: wish She is to do,as She says She dos not care anny thing 
a bout it. which way tiss She is batter than She was and desirs 

hir Love to bOuth bouth. 

Your aunt wises to know how the Silk Clocks ar maqup [how the 
silk cloaks are made up] with a Cape or a wood ag she is a goin to 
haye one madeup to rideout jin in hir littel Shas [chaise]. 

Charles is a butty and so good. 

Mr & Mrs Newton ar quite wall & desires to be remembered 
to you. 


I can throw no light on the meaning of the verb to ‘beslive.’ Each 
letter in the MS. is so admirably formed that there can be no question 
about the word being as I have ‘given it. Nor have I been able to 
discover what is referred to by the words ‘Charles is a butty and so 
good.’ We shall presently meet with a Charles who ‘ flies in the Fier,’ 
but that Charles appears to have been in London, whereas this one is 
evidently in Kent or wherever the aunt lived. 


The next letter is from Mrs. Newton: 


Der Miss —— 

I Receve your Letter your Aunt igs vary Ill and Lowspireted 
I Donte think your Aunt wood Git up all Day if My Sister 
Wasnot to Persage her We all Think hir lif is two monopoloys: 
you Wish to know Who Was Liveing With your Aunt. that is 


My Sister and Will" ___ ana Qariline —— ag Cock and Ol 
d 
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Poll Pepper is Come to Stay With her a Littel Wile and I ho 
ped [hopped] for Your Aunt, and Harry has Worked for 
your Aunt all the Summer. Your Aunt & Harry Whent to 
the Wells Races and Spent a vary Plesant Day your Aunt has 
Lost Old Fanney Sow She Died about a Week a Go Harry he 
Wanted your Aunt to have her killed and send her to LondOn 
and Shee Wold Fech her il the Farmers have LOSt a Greet De 
al of Cattel such as Hogs and COws What theay call the Plage 
I Whent to your Aunt as youWish Mee to Do But She Told Mee 
She Did not Wont aney Boddy She Told Mee SheShould Like to 
Come up to see you But She Cant Come know for she is Bygd 
yley ill and Harry Donte Work there know But he GO up there 
Once in Two or Three Day Haryy Offered is self to Go up 
to Live With your Aunt But She Made him know Ancer. I hav Been 
up to your Aunt at Work for 5 weeks Hopping and Ragluting 
Your Aunt Donte Eat nor Drink But vary Littel indeed. 


I am Happy to Say We are Both Quite Well and [ 
am Glad to hear you are Both Quite Well 
Mrs Newton. 


This seems to have made the nieces propose to pay a visit to their 
aunt, perhaps to try and relieve the monopoly of her existence and 
cheer her up a little. In their letter, doubtless, the dog motive is intro- 
duced that is so finely developed presently by Mrs. Newton. I should 
like to have been able to give the theme as enounced by the nieces 
themselves, but their letters are not before me. Mrs. Newton writes :— 


My Dear Girls 

Your Aunt receiv your Letter your Aunt will Be vary glad 
to see you as it quite a greeable if it tis to you and Shee is 
Quite Willing to Eair the beds and the Rooms if you Like to 
Trust to hir and the Servantes; if not I may Go up there as 

you wish. My Sister Sleeps in the Best Room as she allways 
Did and the COOck in the garret ang you Can have the ROOms 
the same as you allways Did as your Aunt Donte set inthe Parl 

our She Continlery Sets in the Ciching. your Aunt says she 
Cannot Part from the dog know hows and She Says he will not 
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hurt you for he is Like a Child and I can safeley say My Sejr 

he wonte hurt you as She Cannot Sleep in the ROOm Without 
him as he allway Sleep in the Same Room as She Pose. your 
Aunt is agreeable to Git in What Coles and WO0d you Wish 
for I am know happy to say your Aunt ig in as Good health 
as ever She Was and She is happy to hear you are Both well 
your Aunt Wishes for Ancer By Return of POst. 


The nieces replied that their aunt must choose between the dog and 
them, and Mrs. Newton sends a second letter which brings her 


development to a climax. It runs: 


Dear Miss 





I have Receve your Letter and i whent up to your Aunt as 
you Wish me and i Try to Perveal With her about the Dog But 
She Wold not Put the Dog away nor it aloW him to Be Ti 
ed up But She Still Wish¢S you to COme as Shee says the Dog 
Shall not interrup you for She Donte alow the Dog nor it the 
Cats tO Goin the ParlOur never sence She has had it DOnup ferfore 
Of Spoiling the Paint your Aunt thin, it vary Strange you Sh 
Ould Be so vary Much afraid of a Dog and She says you Cant 
Go out in LOndon But What you are up a gance one and She 
says She WOnte Trust the DOg in know One hands But her Owne for 
She is afraid theay Will not fill is Belley as he Lives upon ROgt 
Beef and ROst and Boil Moutten Wich he Eats More then the Serva 
ntes in the Howse there is not aney One Wold Beable to Giy, 
Sattefacktion upon that account Harry offerd to Take the Dog 
But She WOOd not Trust him in our hands so i Cold not Do 
aney thing With her your aynt yOuse to Tell Me When we was 
at your HOuse in LOndon She Did not know how to make 
you amens and j Told her knOw it was*8° Time to Do it But i 
COnsidder She sets the Dog Before you your Aunt keep know 
Beer know Sprits know Wines in the House of aney SOrt Oneley 
a Little Barl of wine I made her in thg Summer the Workmen 
and servantes are a Blige to Drink wauter Morning NOON ang 
Night your Aunt the Same She Donte LOw her Self aney Tee 
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nOr COffee But is LOOcking Wonderful Well 
I Still Remane yOur Humble Servant M™S Newton 
I am vary sorry to think the DOg Perventes your COmeing 


I am Glad to hear you are Both well and we are the 
same 


The nieces remained firm, and from the following letter it is plain 
the aunt gave way. The dog motive is repeated pzanissimo, and is not 
returned to—not at least by Mrs. Newton. 


Dear Miss 





I Receve your Letter on Thursday i Whent to your Aunt and 
i see her and She is a Greable to everry thing i asked her ang 
seme sO Vary Much please to see yOu Both Next Tuseday and 
she has sent for the Faggots to Day and she Will Send for the Cojo, 
to MOrrow and j will GO up there tO worrow Morning and 
Make the Fiers and Tend to the B@ds and Sleep in it Till you 
Come Down your Aunt sends her LOVe to you Both and she igs Quite 
well your Aunt Wishes yOu wOld Write againe BefOre you oo 
me as she ma Expeckye and the Dog is not to Gointo the P 
Or a Tall 


arl 


your Aunt kind Love to you Both & hopes you 
Wonte Fail in Coming according to Prommis 
Mrs Newton 


From a later letter it appears that the nieces did not pay their visit 
after all, and what is worse a letter had miscarried and the aunt sat up 
expecting them from seven till twelve at night, and Harry had paid for 
‘Faggots and Coles quarter of Hund. Faggots Half tun of Coles 
12, 1s. 3d. Shortly afterwards, however, ‘She’ again talks of coming 
up to London herself and writes through her servant— 


My Dear girls I Receve your kind letter & I am happy to hear 
you ar bOth Well and I was in hopes of seeing of you Both Down 
at My HOuse thiS spring to stay a wile I am Quite well my Self 
in Helth But vary Low Spireted I am vary sOrry to hear the 
Misforting Of PoOr charles & hOw he cum to flie in the Fie, 
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I cannot think. I should like to know if he is dead Or a Live, 
and I shall cOme to London in August & stay three or four da 
ies if it ig agreable to you. Mrs. Newton has 108t her mother 
in Law 4 day March & IhOpe yougend me wor® Wather Charles is 
Dead or a Live a8 go9n as possible, and wil! yOu send me word 
what Little Betty is for I cannot make her out. 


The next letter is a new handwriting and tells the nieces of their 
aunt’s death in the following terms :— 


Dear Miss 





It is my most painful duty to inform you that your dear aunt 
expired this morning comparatively easy as Hannah informs me 
and in so doing restored her soul to the custody of him whom she 


considered to be alone worthy of its care. 


The doctor had visited her about five minutes previously and had 


applied a blister. 


You and your sister will I am sure excuse further details at 


present and believe me with kindest remembrances to remain 


Yours truly, &c. 


After a few days a lawyer’s letter informs the nieces that their aunt 
had left them the bulk of her not very considerable property, but had 
charged them with an annuity of 1/4 a week to be paid to Harry and 
Mrs. Newton so long as the dog lived. 


The only other letters by Mrs. Newton are written on paper of a 
different and more modern size ; they leave an impression of having 
been written a good many years later. I take them as they come. The 
first is very short :— 





Dear Miss 
i write to say i cannOt possiblely come on Wednesday as we 


have killed a pig. 
your’s truely, 


Elizabeth Newton. 
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The second runs :— 


Dear Miss —— 


i hOpe you are both quite well in health & your Leg much 
petter i am happy tO say i am getting quite well again i hope 
Amandy has reached yOu safe by this time i sent a small parcle 

by Amandy, there wag half a dOzen Pats of butter & the Caj,,, 
Was very hOmely and not go light as i cOuld wish i hope by this 
time Sarah Ann has promised she will stay yntill next monday 
as i think a few daiés longer will not make much diferance and 
as her young man has been very cOnsiderate to wait so long as 
he haS i think he would for a few days Longer dear Miss —— 
I wash for William and i have not gOt his clothes yet as it has 
been delayed by the carrier & i cannOt pogsiblely get it dO 
ne befOre Sunday and j do not Like traviling on a Sunday but 
to oblige you i would come but to cOme goOOner i cannot 
possiblely but i hope Sarah Ann will be prevailed on Once 
more ag She has go many times i feel sure if she tells her young 
man he will have patient for he is a very Kind young man 
i remain your ginceraly 
Elizabeth NewtOn 


The last letter in my collection seems written almost within measur- 
able distance of the Christmas-card era. The sheet is headed by a 
beautifully embossed device of some holly in red and green, wishing the 
recipient of the letter a merry Xmas and a happy new year, while the 
border is crimped and edged with blue. I know not what it is, but there 
is something in the writer’s highly finished style that reminds me of 
Mendelssohn. It would almost do for the words of one of his celebrated 
‘Lieder ohne Worte.’ 


Dear Miss Maria, 


I hasten tofacknowledge the receipt of your kind note with’ the 
inclosure for which I return my best thanks. I need scarcely say 
how glad I was to’know that the volumes secured your approval, 


and that the announcement of the improvement in the condition of 


we eee 





your Sister’s legs afforded me infinite pleasure. The gratifying news 
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encouraged me in the hope that now the nature of the disorder is 
comprehended her legs will—notwithstanding the process may be 
gradual—ultimately get quite well. The pretty Robin Redbreast 
which lay enconced in your epistle, conveyed to me, in terms more 
eloquent than words, how much you desired me those Compliments 
which the little missive he bore in his bill expressed; the emblem 
is sweetly pretty, and now that we are again allowed to felicitate 
each other on another recurrence of the season of the Christian’s 
rejoicing, permit me to tender to yourself, and by you to your 
Sister, mine and my Wife’s heartfelt congratulations and warmest 
wishes with respect to the coming year. It is a common belief that 
if we take a retrospective view of each departing year, as it behoves 
us annually to do, we shall find the blessings which we have 
received to immeasurably outnumber our causes of sorrow. Speak- 
ing for myself I can fully subscribe to that sentiment, and doubtless 


neither Miss —— nor yourself are exceptions. Miss ’s illness 





and consequent confinement to the house has been a severe trial, 
but in that trouble an opportunity was afforded you to prove a 
Sister’s devotion and she has been enabled to realise a larger (if 


possible) display of sisterly affection. 


A happy Christmas to you both, and may the new year prove a 
Cornucopia from which still greater blessings than even those we 
have hitherto received, shall issue, to benefit us all by contributing 
to our temporal happiness and, what is of higher importance, con- 


ducing to our felicity hereafter. 


I was sorry to hear that you were so annoyed with mice & rats, 
and if I should have an opportunity to obtain a nice cat I will do 


so and send my boy to your house with it. 


I remain 


Yours truly 


How little what is commonly called education can do after all towards 
the formation of a good style, and what a delightful volume might not be 
entitled ‘Half Hours with the Worst Authors,’ Why, the finest word I 
know of in the English language was coined, not by my poor old grand- 
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father, whose education had left little to desire, nor by any of the admir- 
able scholars whom he in his turn educated, but by an old matron who 
presided over one of the halls, or houses of his school. This good lady, 
whose name by the way was Bromfield, had a fine high temper of her 
own, or thought it politic to affect one. One night when the boys were 
particularly noisy she burst like a hurricane into the hall, collared a 
youngster, and told him he was ‘the rampingest-scampingest-rackety- 
tackety-tow-row-roaringest boy in the whole school.’ Would Mrs, 
Newton have been able to set the aunt and the dog before us so vividly 
if she had been more highly educated? Would Mrs. Bromfield have 
been able to forge and hurl her thunderbolt of a word if she had been 
taught how to do so, or indeed been at much pains to create it at all? 
It came. It was her yapioua. She did not probably know that she 


had done what the greatest scholar would have had to rack his brains 


for many an hour before he could even approach. Tradition says that 
having brought down her boy she looked round the hall in triumph, and 
then after a moment’s lull said, ‘ Young gentlemen, prayers are excused,’ 
and left them. 


I have sometimes thought that, after all, the main use of a classical 
education consists in the check it gives to originality, and the way in 
which it prevents an inconvenient number of people from using their 
own eyes. That we will not be at the trouble of looking at things for 
ourselves if we can get anyone to tell us what we ought to see, goes 
without saying, and it is the business of schools and universities to 
assist us in this respect. The theory of evolution teaches that any 
power not worked at pretty high pressure will deteriorate : originality and 
freedom from affectation are all very well in their way, but we can 
easily have too much of them, and it is better that none should be 
either original or free from cant but those who insist on being so, no 
matter what hindrances obstruct, nor what incentives are offered them 
to see things through the regulation medium. To insist on seeing 
things for oneself is to be an (év@rns, or in plain English, an idiot; nor 
do I see any safer check against general vigour and clearness of thought, 
with consequent terseness of expression, than that provided by the 
curricula of our universities and schools of public instruction. If a 
young man, in spite of every effort to fit him with blinkers, will insist 
on getting rid of them, he must do so at his own risk. He will not be 
long in finding out his mistake. Our public schools and universities 
play the beneficent part in our social scheme that cattle do in forests : 
they browse the seedlings down, and prevent the growth of all but the 
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luckiest and sturdiest. Of course, if there are too many either cattle or 
schools, they browse so effectually that they find no more food, and 
starve till equilibrium is restored; but it seems to be a provision of 
nature that there should always be these alternate periods, during which 
either the cattle or the trees are getting the best of it ; and, indeed, 
without such provision we should have neither the one nor the other. 
At this moment the cattle, doubtless, are in the ascendant, and if 
university extension proceeds much farther, we shall assuredly have no 
more Mrs. Newtons and Mrs. Bromfields ; but whatever is is best, and, 
on the whole, I should propose to let things find pretty much their own 
level. 


However this may be, who can question that the treasures hidden 
in many a country house contain sleeping beauties even fairer than 
those that I have endeavoured to waken from long sleep in the fore- 
going article? How many Mrs. Quicklys are there not, living in 
London at this present moment? For that Mrs. Quickly was an 
invention of Shakespeare’s I will not believe. The old woman from 
whom he drew said every word that he put into Mrs. Quickly’s mouth, 
and a great deal more which he did not and perhaps could not make 
use of. This question, however, would again lead me far from my 
subject, which I should mar were I to dwell upon it longer, and 
therefore leave with the hope that it may give my readers absolutely 
no food whatever for reflection. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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The Stranger in be Dress Circle 


Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land, 
Where first he walk’d when claspt in clay ?—- Zennyson. 


N the lives of many of us there come occasional 
| periods of soul-deadening monotony, when, op- 
pressed and wearied, we lose faith in our own better 

nature, and appear to ourselves incapable of 

deep or sincere feeling for anyone or anything. 

At such times, however, we are not so callous 

but that we are further tormented by an aching 

longing for some excitement, if even a painful 
one, which shall prove to us that our hearts and 
brains are only dormant and not dead. 
&, With those who, like myself, are condemned 
‘t-=* by necessity to distasteful task-work, while 
endeavouring in their spare moments to 
master some art which shall deliver them 
from the daily drudgery, these periods of depression are only too 
frequent. 

I am a young man, cursed or blest, I scarcely know which, with I 
believe some slight literary faculty, and burdened certainly with too 
much ambition. I am attached to the staff of a London paper, and am 
alone and almost friendless in a strange city. My work supplies me, 
indeed, with the wherewithal to live, but leaves me little time or energy 
for independent and more artistic creations. 

Some months ago, after a long spell of hard work at the office, I had 
at last an evening off. I had tired myself out by added hard work for 


my own ends at home; work accompanied by a delicious though 
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exhausting excitement which I fear does not often attend my journal- 
istic efforts. The inevitable reaction from all this, capped by repeated 
disappointments in the failure of my more artistic wares to find an 
appreciative publisher, had plunged me into one of my blackest fits of 
nervous depression. At such times one is apt to be possessed by morbid 
fancies, and what I am about to relate may appear fantastic, yet it is 
an unembellished record of facts. More than this, it was tome an expe- 
rience which at the moment lifted me out of my miserable self-absorp- 
tion, and will remain with me always as a blest and happy memory. 

In my fits of melancholy I generally resort to the restful sanity of 
Shakespeare by way of a mental tonic, but to-night I was incapable 
even of that. My books and my bright fire and comfortable arm-chair 
had no attractions for me. I was restless and unhappy, unwilling to 
stay at home, longing for the companionship of friends far out of my 
reach, but with no desire to seek those near at hand, and altogether out 
of humour and out of tune. Finally I wandered out of doors, deter- 
mined to go to some concert and soothe my troubled nerves with 
music. At times, however, fate, or whatever it may be, is too strong for 
the obstinate will. Once out, an irresistible impulse overmastered me, 
forcing me to give up the concert and go and see ‘ Macbeth.’ I had a 
vague feeling that if I resisted the impulse I should be haunted with 
lifelong regret, and I yielded to it, not without some mental protest, for 
I had seen the play several times already. The interesting questions 
raised by the novel rendering of it at the Lyceum had led me to go 
often, that I might judge for myself between the old and the new 
theories. 

With the undeserved good fortune of a late arrival I found a seat in 
the front row of the dress circle, rather to one side. At the theatre I 
often find half my amusement in watching the effect of the play on my 
neighbours, and during the overture I took my usual glance round for 
interesting faces. On this particular night unfortunately there were 
very few to be seen. Disappointed in my search, I turned my attention 
to the stalls, and amused myself in watching a commonplace but well- 
to-do and cheerful family party arrange themselves in a stage-box below 
me. When J looked round again at my immediate neighbours, a 
previously vacant seat near the middle of the front row was filled, and 
its occupant instantly riveted my whole attention. Even the few faces 
I had thought striking before became insignificant beside this man’s. 
An unaccountable intensity of interest took possession of me as I gazed. 
The pale oval face was curiously familiar to me, but in vain I struggled 
with memory, in vain I tried to think where I had seen it before. I 
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seemed to know exactly the manner of growth of the thin auburn hair 
far back over the forehead—that peculiar broad yet conical forehead, 
towering above the arched eyebrows and the deep-lidded, musing eyes, 
The colour of the latter I could not see, but their expression, changeful 
as it was—now sad, now humorous, then calm and steady with the 
patience that comes from wide experience—I knew as well as I know 
the faces I love best, also, and yet I could think of no name and no 
locality to connect with it! The straight nose, rather broad at the 
nostrils, the short, pointed beard, the moustache scarcely veiling the 
wise, tolerant mouth, with its full, firmly closed lips—where coudd I have 
seen it all so often before? and having seen it, how could I have for- 
gotten the locality? I gazed and gazed, and thought and thought, 
till my anxiety and my strange feeling of affection for this known yet 
unknown face tormented me almost to the verge of going to the 
stranger to ask his name. 

He meanwhile, occupied, as 1 had been a few moments before, in 
glancing over the crowd of faces around him, was quite unconscious of 
my gaze. He was a man rather over middle age, and his figure was 
concealed in a long, curiously-folded black cloak, which showed only 
half an inch or so of a turned-down white collar above it. One hand, 
holding the heavy, negligent folds together over his chest, was hidden ; 
the other, an artist’s hand, white and well-shaped, rested on his knee 
and grasped a wide-brimmed hat. His face, lined and marred with 
life’s bitterest struggles, and yet serene and sympathetic like that of one 
who has triumphed over suffering, attracted me so powerfully that it 
was some time before I noticed the peculiarity of his dress, and when I 
did it gave me no clue to his identity. 

He leant back in his seat, gazing all round him with unobtrusive but 
incessant interest. I noticed a palpable look of wonder mingled with 
the acuteness of his glance, and found myself speculating what so all- 
comprehending a face could find to wonder at in such an ordinary scene. 
Presently his glance travelled towards me and our eyes met. I was too 
interested even to wish to look away, and I could not if I had tried. A 
tremor of nervous excitement seized hold of me. I felt fascinated, forced 
to meet the keen, far-sighted gaze that seemed searching my very 
thoughts. His eyes summoned me towards him with a strange physical 
attraction, and in another moment I should have risen to obey his silent 
call, had not the cessation of the music at last distracted his attention. 
The moment his glance was withdrawn the tremor of excitement that I 
had felt ceased, and I lost the desire to go to him. But still I could not 
take my eyes from his face, and I began to think there must be some 
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mesmeric power in the man to move me so. As long as he sat there I 
knew that nothing else would matter to me. Henceforth he was in my 
eyes the one interest of the evening, and I should only care for the 
play itself for the sake of its effect upon him. 

Apparently absorbed in expectation, the stranger’s attention was 
now fixed upon the stage. His face was paler, and his rigid, straightened 
attitude expressive of intense, although restrained, excitement. His 
eyes followed the smooth, mechanical rising of the curtain with an 
almost painful interest, but when it disclosed the dim weird landscape 
and stormy sky which is the background to the first scene, his face 
brightened and flushed with delighted surprise. Utterly oblivious of 
everyone around him, with a sudden rapid movement he placed both 
arms on the front of the circle, and sat leaning forward in an attitude of 
rapt attention. The realistic whistling of the wind, and the artistically- 
managed appearance of the witches amid thunder and lightning, 
evidently pleased him greatly, but their acting puzzled him. After the 
first few moments his satisfied expression gave place to an unmistakeable 
look of bewilderment, and for one rapid instant he glanced away from 
the stage to the faces of some of the audience, as if trying to gather 
from them a clue to what he ought to think. But they were all con- 
tentedly impassive; a mild interest was the utmost feeling they dis- 
played, and, more puzzled still, his glance returned to the stage. When 
the witches vanished, a resigned, tolerant expression, half-amused, half- 
interested, came over his face. He watched the next scene leaning 
back in his seat, quietly and keenly observant of every detail, but 
evidently regarding it as a business scene which must be got through 
with patience. Now and then a slightly satirical expression mingled 
with his look of pleasure, but a flash of sympathetic interest crossed 
his face at the burst of clapping which greeted Mr. Irving’s appearance 
as Macbeth. Interest, however, soon gave way to astonishment, and 
then to critical consideration. This quiet, thoughtful Macbeth, with his 
restrained speech and guarded, almost indifferent, manner, was evidently 
a new idea to him, and not altogether a pleasant one. Once or twice, 
indeed, he frowned and shook his head impatiently ; obviously he was 
more surprised than pleased. 

At the opening of the fifth scene, however, when Lady Macbeth is 
discovered reading her husband’s letter, his pleasure was such as a man’s 
face shows but once or twice ina lifetime. It was scarcely pleasure ; 
rather it was that grateful joy which comes of a well-nigh hopeless dream 
unexpectedly fulfilled. For an instant, and an instant only, the sensitive 
face flushed and quivered, thé eyes filled with tears, and the head was 
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dropped to hide them. Then the swift emotion was mastered, and the 
stranger, once more leaning eagerly forward, watched with passionate 
interest every slightest movement of the actress. Lady Macbeth’s 
artistically barbaric dress, with its mixture of many-coloured jewel- 
bespangled draperies glittering and changing like a chameleon in the fire- 
light, gave him great enjoyment. He watched her graceful movements 
and listened to her voice with the undisguised, reverent admiration of a 
child. But at the fatal invocation beginning, ‘Come, you spirits, that 
tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here,’ the admiration faded and an 
inscrutable expression took its place. Repulsion and tender pity, pleasure 
and pain, were strangely mingled in his glance. It was an expression | 
could not fathom ; he seemed body and soul given over to the play, and 
to see behind and beyond the action something to which the rest of us 
were blind. When Macbeth again entered, approval was for the first 
time mixed with the interest with which he watched him, and in the 
great scene of the wife’s ascendency over her irresolute husband, both 
actors evidently completely satisfied him. When the curtain fell, and 
they appeared in answer to the applause which broke out at the end of 
the act, this strange being made no attempt to join in it. He merely 
leant back contentedly, and, dropping his head, covered his eyes for a 
moment with his hand as if tired with excitement. 

When the music began again he lifted a face that looked wearied 
with too much happiness, and his eyes met mine once more. Instantly 
that unwonted nervous tremor and unreasoning desire to go to him 
seized me again, and I half rose in my seat in obedience to a blind 
instinct. Annoyance at my own weakness, however, and shame at the 
completeness of my self-surrender, gave me strength to resist the 
impulse. With an effort of self-control so desperate that it left 
me faint and trembling, I sat down again and turned my eyes away 
from him. But my strange sense of physical attraction towards him 
increased in spite of myself, and turning again to yield to it, I found 
him suddenly standing beside me. 

‘Your pardon, sir!’ he said courteously, moving as he spoke into the 
vacant seat beside me. ‘It would seem that you are here alone, as I 
am. If I have not presumptuously misinterpreted your glance, you 
invited me hither from over yonder.’ 

His voice was refined and his pronunciation pure, and the courtly 
bow which accompanied his: words suited well with his slightly old- 
fashioned phraseology. Again that distressing nervous tremor. I felt 
myself shivering with excitement, and I could with difficulty control 
myself enough to murmur an acquiescence. He seated himself without 
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hesitation, and took a little time to draw the folds of the heavy 
cloak closer around him, regardless of the heat, which was consider- 
able. 

I watched him and his curious action with tongue-tied interest. I 
was confused, awe-struck, embarrassed, in the close proximity of this 
man. Still, I was glad to have him beside me, as one is pleased at an 
unexpected meeting with a friend amongst a crowd of strangers. 

‘You are interested in the performance?’ I asked, when he looked 
at me again. 

‘Indeed, yes!’ he replied, with friendly content. Then after a 
moment he added, ‘ Who is the playwright ?’ 

I was silent with sheer surprise. Surely I had rot heard right! 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I said as casually as I could. 

‘Who is the author of the play?’ he repeated mildly. 

‘The author? Why, Shakespeare.’ 

‘Shakespeare! Who is Shakespeare ?’ 

For an instant I thought I had lost my reason. Then I looked at 
the stranger, and tried to detect the shadow of a smile lurking behind the 
melancholy of the eyes and round the serious lips. He met my scrutiny 
with grave, expectant composure. 

‘Are you an Englishman, sir?’ I said at last, ‘and have not heard 
of our greatest poet? Even foreigners, I thought, admit him to be the 
greatest dramatist of the modern world.’ 

My companion’s face flushed, apparently with pleasure. Then, with 
the first trace of embarrassment he had shown, he said apologetically, 
‘I see you care for him. I but wished to discover how far we were in 
sympathy in this matter.’ 

I felt justifiably annoyed and was silent. 

‘I crave your pardon, sir, he said gently. ‘It was no wanton freak. 
My question had its purpose.’ He looked at me penitently, and I was 
surprised at the ease with which I forgave him. 

‘Who may be the player that represents Macbeth?’ was his next 
startling question. 

I hesitated, suspicious of another hoax, but he added with undoubted 
sincerity, ‘In truth, this time I seek information in all seriousness.’ 
Then with a touch of melancholy in his voice he continued,‘I ama 
stranger here ; I have but strayed hither by an accident.’ 

‘He is Henry Irving, our greatest actor, I answered, trying to 
conceal my surprise. ‘And the Lady Macbeth is Miss Ellen Terry. 
They have acted together constantly, and by their devotion to art and 
to Shakespeare have done much to help us to understand him.’ 
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‘And does he then so greatly need interpretation?’ asked the 
stranger with a qucer smile. 

‘Do you always understand him yourself, sir?’ I replied, feeling that 
if the rejoinder were uncourteous he had wilfully provoked it. 

Still the queer smile. 

‘In faith, I was wont always to think so!’ was the quick reply, 
given with more amusement than the occasion seemed to justify. ‘ Yet, 
I confess,’ he added more seriously, ‘there have been things to-night 
that have surprised me. The witches, for example—do they appear such 
as you have always esteemed witches ?’ 

‘Personally I find it difficult to believe in witches,’ I replied 
tolerantly, beginning vaguely to doubt whether my intellectual-looking 
friend might not after all be but a fool with a divine countenance. 

‘So did Shakespeare,’ replied my companion promptly ; ‘but his 
hearers in great part had no such difficulty. The name of witch bore 
to them a terrible and hideous significance. But your witches are 
solemn and almost religious. They are not fiends, but spirits.’ 

Your witches! The phrase was curious. Could the man after all 
be a foreigner? It might account perhaps for his pedantic English. 

‘True,’ I answered, returning to his train of thought with something 
of an effort ; ‘but what seemed weird about the witches in Shakespeare’s 
time strikes us now as grotesque, and for us the comic element tends to 
destroy their supernatural and poetic force.’ 

‘In Shakespeare’s day,’ returned my companion musingly, ‘so much 
more was left to the imagination. It needed no greater effort to fancy 
that a player arrayed in everyday Elizabethan costume represented a 
witch than to fancy that he represented Macbeth. We gained in poetic 
freedom something of what we lost by the lack of properties. Some 
imaginings are too intangible to bear the realisation with which you 
moderns seek to endow them, and these witches are a case in point. I 
find it hard to conceive them better presented, but they are a failure 
notwithstanding. Their dramatic effect is enfeebled by over-realisation.’ 

In Shakespeare’s day! You moderns! This man seemed to have 
a strange power of casting his thoughts backwards. His point of view, 
his speech even, had a flavour of three hundred years ago. For an instant 
I wondered whether he might be some enthusiastic Shakespeare scholar 
with a mind unhinged by too much learning. But his thoughtful eyes 
and quict manner obliged me to repel the conjecture at once as an 
unworthy suspicion, 

‘But what do you think of the mounting of the play, so far?’ I 


asked, more to make him speak again than because I doubted what the 
answer would be. 
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‘It is perfect!’ he said, with a depth of feeling which surprised me. 
‘Three hundred years ago Shakespeare had dim half-realised visions of 
some such setting to his plays, but he longed in vain for the. power to 
fulfil them. Imagine his sensations if he could be here to-night !’ 

‘Yes, indeed! I was just thinking that before the play began, and 
idly wishing it were possible.’ 

‘How do you know the wish was idle?’ said my companion, 
gravely scanning my face as he spoke with one of those strange 
glances which set my nerves tingling and my heart beating. There was 
no laughter in his eyes, and I could not even smile at his rejoinder. I 
felt embarrassed and perplexed, and it was a relief when he looked 
away and spoke again in his usual friendly, conversational tone. 

‘Your Henry Irving is a great player,’ he said, with an air of pur- 
posely changing the subject, ‘but he does not give us Shakespeare’s 
conception of Macbeth until the last scene of this first act. At the be- 
ginning he is too calm and thoughtful. Before his crime Macbeth 
is something of a swashbuckler, taking no care to hide his feelings. 
He is physically brave, but a moral coward, with strong passions and 
no great intellect. The clever man yon player makes him would 
never have allowed Banquo to divine how greatly the witches moved 
him.’ 

He spoke with a certain authority, as if there could be no appeal 
against his criticism. In anyone else this would have annoyed me, but 
this man seemed to know how to dogmatise without offending, and I 
assented without mental reservation to his dictum. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘he is rather too self-contained.’ 

‘Self-contained!’ he repeated in a low voice, as if considering the 
meaning of the word. ‘ Yes, it is a good phrase. I never thought of it 
myself,’ 

The last words were an almost inaudible murmur, and he sank into 
a fit of abstraction and apparently forgot all about me. But by this 
time I was too much under the spell of his fascination to bear to be 
ignored, so i spoke again to rouse him. 

‘And what of Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth ?’ 

‘She is beautiful! I have never before seen even a bad actress, and 
this lady is charming. ‘Think how the lads who played her part were 
wont to rant and mouth it three hundred years ago!’ 

How strangely his thoughts harped always on the one string! 
Struggling with a revived suspicion I made no answer, and he continued 
with quict earnestness. ‘I never hoped to see Lady Macbeth so nearly 
realised. Mistress Terry is now and anon not terrible enough, but it is 
a good fault, for she makes Lady Macbeth a woman such as the 
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playwright had in his mind—a loving, loveable woman, ruined by one 
evil impulse. By a deliberate effort of will she shuts out all con- 
siderations save the one glittering object of her ambition. She has to 
invoke the spirits of evil to give her strength to be crucl, commits a 
deed against her nature, and afterwards dies slowly of unavailing 
remorse. The pity of it! The pity of it! Oh, how I have suffered 
for her and with her!’ 

‘You think, then, that Lady Macbeth’s was a higher nature than her 
husband’s ?’ 

He looked surprised at my question, and then answered with 
courteous tolerance, ‘Assuredly! Macbeth was a weak man rendered 
ferociously cruel by the same moral cowardice which at first restrained 
him from crime. His better parts were physical courage and a leaning 
towards respectability. He had no conscience, no moral hatred of 
crime, but only dread of its social consequences. Remember that the 
first cautious suggestion of Duncan’s murder came from him in his letter 
to his wife. She understood his unexpressed desire, and, though she 
hated the deed, she choked her moral sense to favour her ambition and 
his, And, when all is said, she but “scotched” her conscience ; she 
could not kill it. Her husband possessed much less, and _ his first 
yielding to crime slew that little utterly. He fell through weakness ; 
she, through misdirected strength.’ 

‘And you think that Macbeth’s unwillingness to murder Duncan 
was due solely to cowardice, not to his more powerful imagination, which 
enabled him to foresee consequences to which his wife was blind ?’ 

‘Yes! Macbeth imagined vividly only because he feared greatly. 
The crime once committed he suffered less from the tortures of imagina- 
tion than from the fear of detection. His wife suffered in both ways, 
and her conscience killed her. With her, imagination was rooted in her 
moral sense, which was strong, though unhappily not so strong as her 
one passion, while Macbeth’s found its root only in selfish personal con- 
siderations.’ 

Still the same tone, admitting of no appeal! Evidently he expected 
no further rejoinder from me, and we were both silent till the curtain 
rose for the second act. 

It would take too long to describe in detail the intensity of his en- 
joyment throughout the play. His interest never flagged for an instant. 
Now and then indeed it rose to a terrifying excitement, and, watching 
him, I shuddered for its possible consequences both to him and to me, so 
great was the sympathy some mysterious power had established between 
his brain and mine. He watched the murder scene in a haggard agony, 
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as if he were a helpless spectator of an actual fact, the mimic passions of 
the actors reflected and even intensified in his face. When it was over 
he sank back, covering his face with his hands, and though he made no 
sound I saw that he was overmastered with emotion. I would have 
given much to weep too, but I could only sit and watch him in frozen 
misery, not able, as he apparently was, entirely to forget the crowd of 
strangers around us. Happily they were all absorbed in the play, and 
no one noticed either him or me. When he looked up again his face 
was wet with tears. 

After the curtain fell he made no apology for his strange behaviour. 
As for me, by this time nothing that he said or did took me much by 
surprise. Throughout the interval between the acts he never spoke. He 
sat motionless, with his eyes covered with his hand, either prostrated by 
exhaustion or deep in thought, and I had no wish to disturb him. 

He watched the third act with a milder interest, very unlike the 
frenzied excitement which had possessed him during the murder scene. 
He was charmed with the beautiful setting and grouping of the banquet 
scene, but he laughed at the murderers and shook his head over the 
ghost. ‘He would have been better left to the imagination, he whis- 
pered when Banquo appeared prosaically through the floor. On the 
whole, his attitude throughout the act was that of critical vexation 
rather than pleasure. 

‘ That scene is not a success,’ [ remarked when the curtain fell. ‘It 
is too much even for Irving.’ 

‘We must rather blame the playwright there, not the player,’ replied 
the stranger audaciously. ‘It is a bad scene. It contains good passages, 
but it is carelessly put together. It is well enough in the reading, but 
it acts badly.’ He paused, then added to himself with a deep sigh of 
longing : ‘If only I could rewrite it!’ 

This was really going too far! My unreasoning reverence for this 
man was great, but my reasonable reverence for Shakespeare was 
greater. 

‘It would be sacrilege!’ I exclaimed. ‘Do you expect, sir, to 
succeed where Shakespeare failed ?’ 

A faintly quizzical smile gleamed in his eyes a moment. Then he 
answered composedly : 

‘He did not fail; he was careless. Did I say if 7 could rewrite it ? 
I meant Shakespeare, of course.’ 

All through the play I was struck with his incessant and almost 
childish delight in every detail of the scenery and of the stage machinery 
generally, He was delighted with the admirable management of the 
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witches’ cauldron, and the apparitions, but after a moment of surprise he 
was more amused than impressed by the chorus of witches and spirits 
who sang ‘Over woods, high rocks, and mountains,’ to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music. 

‘That is pretty, but it is not suitable,’ he said, in the tolerant tone 
which was apparently frequent with him. 

‘No, it is too like a transformation scene at a pantomime.’ 

‘A pantomime?’ he repeated wonderingly. ‘ What is that ?’ 

I hesitated, unable to conceal my surprise. Was it possible he did not 
know? But his eyes were fixed inquiringly upon mine, and, evidently 
puzzled, he waited for my answer. 

‘A pantomime ?’ I said at last, rather at a loss for a definition. ‘ Why 
a pantomime is a 





a children’s play: all scenery and spectacle and 
dancing. Generally they are founded on fairy tales.’ 

‘Ah, possibly a kind of masque?’ he said, appearing to understand 
at length. Then he added casually, ‘You must remember that I am not 
acquainted with your modern terms. I have not seen a play for nearly 
two hundred and eighty years. Things are greatly changed since my 
day.’ 

I recoiled from him instinctively, hardly able to hide the uncontroll- 
able feeling of repugnance which insanity inspires. ‘The next moment 
a wave of regretful tenderness swept over me. For the first time I 
realised the full beauty of the soul struggling tragically to retain its 
ascendency over the darkness which now and then seemed to close over 
the mind. In one short evening I had learnt to love this man as a 
friend of many years, and I could have wept with sorrow for him, and 
passionate self-pity that I had given my love in vain. In the selfishness 
of my grief I began to wish that I had never scen him. I was silent so 
long that he turned to look at me, and as he gazed his eyes grew wistful 
and serious. I was conscious again of the eerie feeling that he knew 
my thoughts, and as soon as he spoke I had no longer any doubt that 
by some mysterious affinity between his brain and mine he cou/d read 
them. He laid his hand on my arm, and said gently and reproachfully, 
‘You are losing your faith in me and your desire for my presence. If 
you do that you will drive me away. I implore you to bear with me a 
little while longer. After to-night we shall never meet again, and if 
you force me to go now, you will be inflicting greater pain and 
disappointment than you can conceive on one who wishes you nothing 
but good.’ 

There was something in his touch which laid my selfishness to rest 


and recalled my better feclings. As if he knew its power he let his hand 
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rest for some time where he had placed it, and looked into my eyes with 
a half-commanding, half-appealing expression. With a joy in submis- 
sion which I had never known before, I felt my own will yielding to his 
stronger one. He had exorcised my sadness and regret, and left me 
conscious only of a growing love for him. He knew his victory, and 
smiled a little when at last he withdrew his hand. ‘You have done 
more for me to-night than you know,’ he said gently ; ‘ you will not be 
sorry afterwards.’ 

He glanced round the audience. ‘Tell me, now,’ he said, with a 
rapid change of subject, ‘ who are all these people ?’ 

‘Just an average audience,’ I replied, glad that he had asked no 
question requiring a mental effort in the answer, for I felt suddenly 
exhausted with nervous excitement. 

‘A nineteenth century audience !’ he murmured thoughtfully, glancing 
keenly round as he spoke. ‘And do they all read Shakespeare ?’ 

‘ All the educated and intelligent among them do. Some of them 
come because it is fashionable to do so, and a few are illiterate and have 
not read his plays. But to many of them his works are, as has been 
well said, a lay Bible.’ 

A flush that looked like grateful pleasure passed over his face, but 
he made no answer, and after a few moments the rising of the curtain 
for the next act stopped further conversation. He did not speak much 
more through the rest of the play. One brief comment on the sleep- 
walking scene was all he uttered. ‘She is very sweet and pretty,’ he 
said, ‘but it needs more thinking out. The dreamy intonation is good, 
but the words and action should have more energy.’ 

In the last act he watched Macbeth driven to bay and fighting 
against despair with a return of sdmething like the excitement he had 
displayed in the murder scene. At the close of the play, when we rose 
together to go out, he lingered a moment to watch Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry come before the curtain, and said with a sigh as they disappeared, 
‘I would it were possible to thank them for the pleasure they have 
given me to-night. They have almost reached the playwright’s mean- 
ing. Alas, that it may not be!’ 

How significantly the words, nearly the last he spoke, have rung in 
my ears since. At the moment I did not fully understand their accent 
of gratitude and longing. 

We descended the stairs together in silence. I was dreading the 
parting that was before me, hoping that it might not prove a final fare- 
well, and yet restrained from giving utterance to my wish by an un- 
wonted awe and a despairing conviction that any words of mine would 
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be powerless to control events. In the crowd near the door we became 
separated, and I fancied that he passed out in front of me. 


There was a thick fog ; 


¢; outside nothing was to be seen but a small 


semicircle of lurid, misty gaslight, and torches passing to and fro out of 
the surrounding darkness. I passed out into the street and looked 
round, expecting to find my unknown friend awaiting me. He was not 
there. I waited a moment in vain, and then, with a feeling of forlorn 
disappointment and utter desolation, I moved mechanically out of the 
gaslit circle into the darkness beyond, with some dim notion of seeking 
him. A longing to see him again and hear his voice overwhelmed me, 
but I stopped bewildered, not knowing which way to turn, 

Suddenly, irradiated by a faint ethereal light, there gleamed before 
me the mysterious face of the stranger. The features were shadowy 
and indistinct, but there was a new, almost divine beauty in his tender 
smile. His figure was shadowy, too, but the heavy concealing cloak was 
gone, and in its place I dimly saw the outlines of an Elizabethan dress, 
While I stood motionless and awe-struck the tones. of his voice fell on 
my ear with something of the deep solemnity of a far-off passing beli. 

‘You longed to-night to see the William Shakespeare you have 
loved so well, and I came in answer to your call, It is the first 
time that the cry of a human heart, with its earnest faith, has been 
allowed to reach me for nigh three hundred years. I thank you, friend !’ 

My brain grew suddenly clouded and my eyes dim; a faint deep 
sigh sounded in my ears ; a touch gentle as the memory of a ‘ vanished 
hand’ rested on mine an instant, and then I was left alone in the 
darkness, 


MARIAN I. N. ROBINSON. 
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THE CLOSE 


by Arthur Lemon 


Facsimile of an original drawing 
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The World in Map 


N a month which has been so bare of literary 

events as the one which has just passed, 
we may perhaps be forgiven for thinking 
that the most important incident is the first 
anniversary of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
which takes place to-day (May 15). We 
confess it is not without some pride and 














satisfaction, not without much gratitude for 
the kindness and indulgence received from the Press and the Public 
that we look back to the record of the Review’s first year’s work ; kind 
friends—and who is there without friends—warned us before the Review 
was started that a mid-monthly journal was foredoomed to failure ; 
that there was no place for another half-crown Review; that the idea 
of illustrating serious articles was essentially a mistake, that the 
periodical would not last three months, and many another kind predic- 
tion calculated to cheer on the enterprise. Well, for once, the prophets 
of ill-fortune, the croakers, as Kingsley calls thern, have been mistaken. 
The older Reviews kindly shoved together and made place for the new- 
comer; this very day another Review imitates for the first time our 
date of publication ; readers at large have seemed rather to like having 
their articles illustrated than otherwise ; instead of dying in six months 
the Review established a circulation from its very first number, and is, 
we are glad to say, stronger than ever, and, if we may trust the 
reports which come to us not only from friends and acquaintances, but 
from perfect strangers, and the Press generally, the UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
is, at the present time, the most generally read and liked of all its 
half-crown contemporaries. We do not wish to exaggerate the 
importance of the success we have achieved: that it has been 
accompanied by many mistakes, and lessened by many deficiencies, 
no one knows more certainly than the writer of these words. 
Perhaps it may be permissible to plead in extenuation, though not 
in excuse, that the enterprise was started by one who had no personal 
experience of an editor’s duty, save that which he had acquired 
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from the occasional reception of rejected manuscripts, and from inter- 
views with the conductors of the various papers for which he had written. 
So the editing had to be learnt by more or less arduous experience—and 
we were so unfortunate almost at our first start as to offend the vanity 
of a certain most estimable peer, and irritate the susceptibilities of a 
well-known musical clergyman: both of which misfortunes we now see 
might have been easily avoided by the exercise of a little editorial dis- 
cretion. But it is not our intention to review the errors of the past 
twelve months, nor even to promise better behaviour for the future ; it is 
impossible to conduct a journal which endeavours to be entirely out- 
spoken and absolutely free to all comers who have anything to say 
which it is well, or interesting, for the world to have said, without fre- 
quently treading upon the toes, irritating the prejudices, and arousing 
the opposition of sensitive, bigoted, or interested individuals —the world 
is very cliquey ; and he who forms his rule of conduct by the light of 
that which is within him, rather than by the friends who are without, 
must be prepared for bitter opposition and unsparing censure, and if he 
be not strong enough to bear these, the best thing possible for him will 
be to become a member of the Browning Society, or some kindred 
coterie of the mutual admiration class. 

Our endeavour was, in founding this journal, to produce a periodical 
in which Art and Literature should go hand in hand on equal terms. 
It is our conviction—a conviction which, so far, we have seen no reason 
to abandon—that there was no such periodical in existence, at all events 
upon English soil. 

The serious half-crown Reviews, rightly or wrongly, have never al- 
loweda single illustration to appear within theirpages, and the consequence 
has been that very many subjects of great popular interest, but which 
required illustrations to explain, to fully ciucidate their meaning, or 
endow them with sufficient interest, have had to be excluded altogether 
from the journals in question. The illustrated magazines, on the other 
hand, have either been of wholly frivolous character, in which the 
illustrations were simply the equivalent of the ephemeral letter-press, 
or they have been like the great American serials, Harper, The 
Century, and Scribner, and provided literary papers of a heavy and, for 
the most part, somewhat conventional character, trusting to the excel- 
lence of the accompanying woodcuts to make their literature palatable. 
Of such serials we would be understood to speak with the highest respect : 
the excellence of many of their illustrations, the abundance with which 
they provide the public, at the smallest possible price, the irreproach- 
able propriety with which they are conducted, are alike admirable ; but, 
from our point of view, they cannot be regarded as rivals, for they are 
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not, broadly speaking, readable ; they do not deal at all with the most 
engrossing questions of the day ; they are necessarily eclectic, and they 
are conducted with a view to making them acceptable to what is 
generally known as the family circle. These American serials have, 
however, one great advantage which renders them formidable com- 
petitors to any new publication, and this is, that each of them is the 
property of a wealthy publishing house, and they can, therefore, afford 
to spend a sum of money in the reproduction of their illustrations 
which would be quite impossible to the management of any periodical 
which could make no further use of its blocks after they had once 
appeared. From the first we have understood this, and therefore it has 
never been our aim to rival the great American houses in this especial 
line ; we have tried, however, to make up for the comparatively small 
number of our illustrations by having a great variety of artists, and by 
procuring drawings from well-known painters which differ from those 
usually included in such magazines. For instance, it would probably 
not be incorrect to state that at least two-thirds of the engravings 
which appear in the three American journals above referred to are 
executed, not from original drawings, but from photographic portraits 
and landscapes. It has been very rarely the case that any such have 
appeared in the UNIVERSAL REVIEW; with the exception of reproduc- 
tions of oil pictures, in the majority of which instances photography is 
the best possible means, nearly all our engravings have been executed 
from original drawings specially made for this journal. 

If any of our readers will take the trouble to turn to the Index 
which accompanies this number, and read the names of the artists 
whose works have during the past year been reproduced in the pages 
of this REVIEW, we think that they will acknowledge that it is no idle 
boast to state that the main art endeavour with which we started has 
been carried out, and that the artists who have furnished us with draw- 
ings are of equivalent reputation to the writers who have honoured 
the REVIEW with their work. 

Of the quality of our writers it is not necessary for us to speak. 
The fiction of Alphonse Daudet, of Mrs. Lynn Linton, of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, of M. André Theuriet, of M. Guy de Maupassant, of M., Villiers 
de L’Isle-Adam, and of Mr. Henry James needs no words of ours to 
praise. Nor is it necessary to point out to REVIEW readers the merit 
of such work as Professor Verrall’s articles on ancient literature, of Mr. 
Samuel Butler’s delicious dry sarcasm, of Mr. Swinburne’s and Mr. 
Lewis Morris’s poetry, of Mr. Burdett’s finance, or of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
and Professor Freeman’s history. If it be wrong to be quietly proud of 
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having enlisted such artists and such writers as are here indicated 
under the banner of the UNIVERSAL: REVIEW, we must confess to that’ 
error, for it is to us a matter of keen congratulation ; and the Editor 
wishes to take this opportunity of thanking most heartily all these, and 
many others of equal ability, who have aided him in the UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW during the past year; several of whom have shown the most 
wonderful forbearance and consideration, to which he feels that in no 
small measure the success of his journal is due. 

In conclusion, we have only to say that the UNIVERSAL REVIEW 
will continue to be conducted by the same hands and in the same 
manner as heretofore, but that, owing to fresh arrangements with 
engravers, and an increased expenditure, we are enabled to promise 
our readers a higher quality of illustrations than we have hitherto been 
always able to give them. We hope that the quality of the pictures 
in the present number will be accepted as some guarantee of the above 
statement ; and so, with the kindest wishes to all our subscribers, we 
wish, for the present, Au Revoir. 

Seat 
# 

The two most interesting political events of the past month have 
both come to us from France. The Centenary of the declaration of the 
French Republic—‘ one and indivisible: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
or Death !’ has arrived and been celebrated with much feasting, many 
patriotic speeches, and the illumination of many lanterns, Chinese and 
otherwise, on the Boulevards, the Seine, and in the Elysian Fields. And 
with the Centenary, as though in satire, there has come to us the ‘ brave 
General, the owner of the coal-black steed, the possible instrument by 
whom French Monarchy may once more regain its empire. The elec- 
tion for the Seine, the flight from Paris, the discreet retreat from Brussels, 
the seclusion at the Bristol Hotel, the trial at Paris, are they all destined 
to lead to a great drama by which the fate of a nation will be decided, or 
are they but the last feeble incidents in a wellnigh played-out farce? 
Prediction is at fault where Frenchmen are concerned, or one would 
deem that the ‘brave General’s’ fortunes have passed their apogee. 
The Parisians easily forget, and it may be doubted whether Boulanger 
has ever had real hold over the provinces. It was as the popular idol of 
the capital that his reputation was spread throughout the country, and 
when the capital forgets him, will not the country forget him too? 
This man, however, is not the real danger with which the Government 
and the country have to deal: the nation has to-reckon with and pay 
the penalty for the profound demoralsation which has spread over 
the country from Paris—the demoralisation of finance, of politics, of con- 
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duct, of literature, and of all the arts. Here, if anywhere, to use Mr. 
Buchanan’s startling phrase, men ‘lift their hats to the Magdalen.’ 
Alas! that they do not lift them to those other Maries who have 
chosen ‘the better part. Throughout Europe no country since the 
days of Juvenal has deified the Cocotte as she is deified in France 
to-day, and, saddest sight of all in this connection, it is not 
the young and old men alone who bring offerings to the shrine of the 
venal Venus, but pure women who ape the dress, the manners, and 
the amusements of their fallen sisters. No wonder that financial 
corruption goes hand-in-hand with this cult of Phryne, and from M. 
Wilson downwards it is difficult to find a single public man who has not 
been at least suspected of jobbery. No wonder that art and literature 
carry out the same idea with every added fantazsze that genius and 
extravagance can suggest ; as Octave Feuillet himself has said in one of 
his most striking passages on the state of modern France, they ‘are all 
swept away in the flood of decadence’ which has overtaken the nation. 
Meanwhile the country celebrates the Centenary, and the foreign 
ambassadors depart on leave so as not to witness the commemoration of 
the overthrow of monarchy. Of this last ostrich-like proceeding it is 
impossible to speak with due seriousness. Anything quite so comic, 
even in the world of diplomacy, has not occurred since Lord Beacons- 
field brought back ‘peace with honour’ from Berlin. To send home 
Lord Lytton and send out the Lord Mayor! Could bathos further go? 
Or is it perhaps one of those over-subtle practical sarcasms to which 
Lord Salisbury is sometimes prone, and which recently made him con- 
gratulate the President of the Royal Academy on the enlightened 
management of that institution and its unselfish devotion to the best 
interests of English art! The opening of the Paris International 
Exhibition, which was arranged to coincide with the Centenary celebra- 
tion, would have been more interesting if that great oyster had not been 
found to be at presentempty. Probably it will be another month before 
all the exhibits are in place ; meanwhile comment is needless, especially 
as we hope to give our readers a detailed account in the next number of 
the UNIVERSAL REVIEW. All seem to agree that the pictures at the 
Salon this year are ‘a poor lot, sir, big and little, and though we suspect 
that a good deal of this ‘Gedge’-like condemnation springs from 
partial and partisan judgments, there is no doubt that many works 
which would otherwise have been sent to the Salon will this year go to 
the International Exhibition. Meanwhile, it is worth noting that there 
are two interesting collections of French pictures on view just now 
in London : one of Corots, Daubignys, Troyons, Rousseaus, &c., and the 
other of Claude Monet’s seascapes. 
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The Academy exhibition has been at least sufficiently noticed in 
another part of the REVIEW, but we may say here that the Grosvenor. 
is a good average exhibition, strong in landscape and out-of-door work 
generally, and that the New Gallery suffers from the absence of Mr, 
Burne-Jones, and has no special features, but is of good average merit, 
There are half-a-dozen or so old pictures by Mr. Watts which are 
included in this latter collection, a proceeding which is of doubtful utility, 
and sets a precedent which it would be better not to follow. 


a 


The Parnell Commission has reached and passed the cross-examina- 
tion of Mr. Parnell, and little that is new is as yet to be said thereof. 
Practically the case remains where it was at the end of the evidence of Zhe 
Times’ witnesses. Mr. Parnell may have gained slightly in popular estima- 
tion ; that he has not lost is certain. In one respect his reputation has cer- 
tainly increased : he has shown a resolution, calmness, and ability in the 
witness-box of a very rare order, Everyone is asking what will be the 
financial result to Zhe Times if the libel suits go against the paper, and 
a strange rumour was current the other day that the other proprietors 
of the journal would seek to make Mr. Walter personally and pecuniarily 
responsible for the publication of ‘ Parnellism and Crime,’ and the forged 
letters of Mr. Parnell. We can scarcely believe that there is the slightest 
foundation for such a story, but if it be in the least degree true the meanness 
of the action would be almost incredible. Whatever may have been the 
rashness and the error of Mr. Walter’s conduct in this matter, there is not 
the slightest doubt but that he was acting with the entire consent of the 
other proprietors, and for them to attempt to turn round at such a time, 
and seek to leave their agent to bear the brunt of misfortune, would be 
as base, as we believe it would be fruitless. At the beginning of the 
present number of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW will be found an article 
dealing in a very thorough fashion with the history of Zhe Times since 
its foundation, and we would wish to point out here that much that is 
well known of and_ profoundly creditable to Zhe Times’ history is 
omitted from that paper, which should nevertheless be borne in mind 
in considering the whole question of the conduct and reputation of the 
journal. Not to mention other instances, the behaviour of Zhe Times 
at the period of the Crimean War as described by Kinglake, and its 
earlier conduct with relation to the great railway speculation mania, as 
described by Mr. Charles Reade, would of themselves entitle the con- 
ductors of that journal at such periods to the name of public bene- 
factors ; and with all defects Zhe 7imes still remains the most influential 
paper, and the one with the most honourable history in the world, 


THE EDITOR. 
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1 drawing by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
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Will General Goulanger Succeed? 


AVE you ever been at the Hippodrome? If so, you have probably 
H seen something very analogous to the spectacle at which the 
world is looking to-day in the great arena of French politics. Amid 
any number of side shows, spectacular dzvertissements, and the thunder of 
a noisy band, you see a dexterous performer, who, standing on a huge 
ball, begins slowly to propel the globe on which he keeps his insecure 
foothold up a circular spiral ascending plane. Deftly the climber foots 
it, keeping his revolving ball continually in motion, and compelling it 
moment by moment to ascend the winding slope. <A single false step, 
a single swerving from the exact balance, and the ball will plunge 
downwards, while the acrobat will fall heavily on the sawdust. But 
there is no false step, there is no loss of balance. Steadily, silently, the 
rolling sphere mounts to the level of the saddle, into which the per- 
former lightly leaps amid a storm of applause, and careers around the 


ring, leaving his obedient sphere to roll unheeded down the spiral plane. 


That man is General Boulanger. The horse is the Executive Power of 
Republican France. The slope is Electoral Agitation, and the revolving 
globe the Popularity of Discontent. Again and again eager voices have 
proclaimed that he had lost his foothold, that his popularity had vanished, 
and that he would never, could never, arrive at his goal. But after each 
moment of doubt the General has been footing it steadily upward, still 
erect, still in the ascendant, still borne forward by a power as mysterious 
as it appeared to be irresistible. And to-day the supreme question, 
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‘Why should you be afraid ? We have the support of the majority of 
the people, and they will be content when they get their reforms, even if, 
as you hint, some of the coalesced parties differ after the election. Most 
of the Orleanists will support me, but my victory will be the consolidation 
of the Republic. 


‘I am for liberty, liberty of conscience, and liberty of the press. In 
England, although a Protestant country, the Catholic Church has more 
liberty than it has in France. How can anyone regard the position of the 
Church as satisfactory under the present régzme? It is not satisfactory, 
although, no doubt, it can be explained asa reaction, natural and perhaps 
inevitable, from the despotism of the priests. The law against associations 
affects convents and monasteries and religious orders very unjustly, and 
ought to be altered. For myself, 1 believe firmly in complete liberty 
of conscience. If you like going to mass go by all means, but don’t 
ask me togo. Itis the same with religious orders : if it amuses men to be 
monks, by all means let them be monks. As for me I don’t understand 
that kind of amusement. 


‘But it is a calumny to say that I would establish clericalism and 
abolish divorce. I consider divorce infinitely more in the interests of 
morality than the separation upon which the Church insists as the only 
alternative. M. Naquet had a very severe uphill fight before he carried 
his law. The women, who are under the thumb of their priests, were 
almost all against it, although it was much to their interest. Now, however, 
they are used to it, and divorces occur every day. 


‘As to the future you cannot expect me to speak more explicitly 
than I have done. I am not an advocate of war. I am for a France 
strong enough to compel respect, and ready to maintain her rights. I 
am all for peace, but a peace based on the self-respect of every people, 
not a peace enforced on one nation by the brute strength of another. 
We menace no one, but we shall maintain our position. 


‘My programme, in one word, is Revision—revision of the spirit 
even more than of the form of the Government. What does revision 
mean? What is to be the new spirit? An honest Government capably 
administered. What is my model? France copies no one, but the 
American constitution seems to supply a model from which we might 
learn much if we wished to establish a firm, strong, stable Government. 
The Senate would probably have to disappear, but it is a calumny to 
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say that I ever wished to abolish the Chamber of Deputies, or even to 
curtail its power as a legislative body. I wish to see the Chamber 
brought into accord with the will of the electors. It is equally false to 
say that I would interfere with the liberty of the press. What is 
liberty ? The right of doing whatever you please, so long as you do 
not injure other people. I would have no exceptional law for the press. 
Journalists are citizens like everyone else, and should be treated as 
such. The journals should be free to say what they please, subject to 
action for libel, and damages to be assessed by the civil courts. I 
do not consider that deliberate defamation of character, and the 
spreading of deliberate lies about a man, even if he is your political 
opponent, come within the legitimate area of journalistic liberty. A 
journalist is a purveyor of ideas and news as the baker is the purveyor 
of bread. To both I would accord the same liberties—no more and 
no less. 


‘I am for the Republic, but not for the Parliamentary Republic.’ 


‘But how do you reconcile, I asked, ‘your devotion to the Republic 
with your denunciation of Parliamentarism ?’ 


‘C’est mon secret a moi,’ he replied. 


Beyond this nothing General Boulanger has his secret as had 
General Trochu, and probably it is much of the same kind. In 
London he has not been badly received. Lord Randolph Churchill 
was the first to welcome him. Afterwards he became an honoured 
guest at many a smart house. He has seen many notable people. 
His black horse, which was not sold to a circus, but still carries the 
General, is, he deplores, a rival, of whose popularity he has good cause 
to be jealous. Everyone looks at the horse rather than at the rider, he 
said. It is a showy creature, said to be of Russian origin, with a some- 
what deceptive action. 


‘Au revoir, Général,’ said a recent visitor ; ‘some day I will call on 
you at the Elysée.’ ‘ By all means,’ he replied ; ‘I hope to see all my 
friends there.’ Whatever ground there may be for the faith that is in 
this man, or his star, or in his ultimate success, the faith is there. Whether 
it will remove the mountains that still bar his accession to supreme 
power who can say? It has already made him Member for Paris. 
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III 
A RUSSIAN DIPLOMATIST 


FROM the international point of view the Russian estimate of General 
Boulanger is probably the most important. It was therefore with much 
interest that after seeing General Boulanger I came across one of the 
shrewdest Russians in Western Europe, who had spent some time in Paris, 
and who had watched the recent development of Boulangism with the 
keenest interest. To my questions he replied, ‘I think he will arrive, 
and that after a short time he will go to war. The situation in France 
seems to me impossible. Parliamentarism has broken down. Party 
government on English principles implies the existence of two strong 
parties either capable of carrying on the government of the country. In 
only groups none of which are capable 





France you have no such parties 
of carrying on the government of the country. There is therefore no 
Government in France—no Government that can govern; neither is there 
a legislature that can legislate. It is a hopeless deadlock. The people are 
dissatisfied, not without cause. It is no new discovery that anarchy and 
impotence cannot last. Poland fell because her government was paralysed 
by the /¢berum veto. The present French régime will fall because of the 
paralysis of Parliamentarism. The popular instinct rallies round General 
Boulanger as the only man who seems to afford them achance of escape 
from the zmpasse. I think M. Naquet is quite wrong in imagining that 
all the Royalists will become staunch Republicans after they have once 
voted for General Boulanger. But I think he is quite right in believing 
that in the establishment of a President with a Cabinet independent of 
the Chamber lies the only hope of a really firm stable Government in 
France. With the present Government no one can do anything. Of 
course General Boulanger’s power will rest not upon majorities in the 
Chamber, but upon the army, and there he is very strong. 


‘I may be wrongly informed, but I believe that you will find that 
he is much stronger in the army than most people imagine. It is not 
only among the rank and file, whose lot he improved, but among the 
officers up to the rank of colonels. The generals, I admit, are against 
him, which is easy to be understood. But take the army as a whole, and 
you will find it is preponderatingly Boulangist. So I believe are the 
majority of the electors, especially in the provinces. This is duc to two 
causes—disquiet at the impotence of the present régime, and a longing 
to see France once more in her old place in Europe. I don’t say that 
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there is any craze for war in France. But the national spirit is unbroken, 
and it craves for an opportunity of manifesting itself. General Boulanger 


gives it that opportunity ; therefore it is Boulangist. 


‘It is the fashion to say that he is a mountebank, and that his success 
is solely due to réclame. 1 fail to see it. The situation in France has 
used up everyone else. It has not used up General Boulanger. Merely 
to have survived is in itself a proof of capacity. He has risen, they say, 
through the mistakes of others. But has not he made more mistakes 
than any of the others? How is it that while he profits by their blun- 
ders they cannot profit by his? Then again take this outcry about 
réclame! To a Russian all electioneering is very much a matter of 
réclame. Is General Boulanger the only self-advertiser in France? 
They all do it. The only difference with him is that he succeeds, they 
fail. It is all his black horse, say some. But surely as a property for 
advertising purposes the black horse is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the duel in which M. Floquet, lawyer though he was, 
slit open General Boulanger’s throat. Yet while the black horse carries 
General Boulanger from victory to victory, M. Floquet’s success in his 


duel could not save him from overthrow. 


‘You say that the others are used up because they take office ; that 
General Boulanger is outside and would follow all the rest if he accepted 
office. You forget that General Boulanger has been in office, and as 
Minister of War he laid the foundations for the popularity which is 
troubling the Government. But, granting that he has never been Prime 
Minister, there is another man in France who also has never been in 
office, that is M. Clémenceau ; he is able, eloquent, sincere—the leader of 
the Radicals, the chief among the journalist deputies of France, a 
minister-maker and pillar of the Republican régime. How is it that it is 
General Boulanger and not M. Clémenceau who is everywhere regarded 
as the coming man? No. General Boulanger has made many mistakes, 
but he is no fool. Every party, beginning with M. Clémenceau, have 
thought that they can use him as their tool, but in the end he uses them 


all to advance his own ends. 


‘I expect, therefore, that as it has been, so it will be, and that General 
Boulanger at the end of the year will be the President of a non-Parlia- 
mentary Republic in which he and his Ministers will govern France and 
control the army. Fora time all will go well. But then trouble will 


arise, and there will be war. In what way? It is very simple. In 
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South-Eastern Europe there is an open powder-magazine. In that 
magazine a slow sputtering fire is burning, called Servia. At any moment 
sparks may leap out, then explosion will follow. How? No one knows, 
There is a child on the throne, surrounded by three regents selected by the 
abdicated Milan, anda Chamber which is hostile to both Milan and the 
regents. Add to these elements the King, the returned Metropolitan 
Michael, and the exiled Queen. Suppose there is an ¢meute, a revolu- 
tion! What then? If Austria moves a soldier into Servia, Russia will 
move against Austria, and the moment Russia and Austria are at war 
General Boulanger’s opportunity will have come. 


‘You do not seem in England to understand clearly the fixed de- 
termination of Russia in relation to France. Our one desire is to keep 
the peace. Give us peace for twenty-five years, or even for fifteen, and 
time will solve all our difficulties without even a sacrifice on our part. 
Constantinople will fall into our lap like a rotten-ripe pear. The whole 
of North-Western Afghanistan will be permeated with Russian trade. 
Peace therefore is our supreme object. To prevent the general con- 
flagration almost anything will be justifiable. Our policy, our interest, 
is peace. Hence there is no danger of our inciting France to attack Ger- 
many. For us that would be a great disaster ; for this reason. In 1870 
we acted wisely in allowing Germany to overthrow France. It was not 
our business to protect Napoleon from the punishment which he had 
provoked, and it suited us much better to make friends with Germany 
than to support France. Now, however, the circumstances have 
changed. 


‘How? Inthis way. Russia will never again permit the Germans 
to march on Paris. In 1870 there was no danger of the effacement of 
France. France is now as strong as she would have been if we had 
risked war to save her after Sedan. Gratitude does not exist between 
nations. France is bound to us by a stronger tie than gratitude—the 
instinct of self-preservation. There is no alliance. There is only a 
mutual identity of interests. Now if Germany, supported by her allies, 
were to levy war on France, there is a possibility that France might dis- 
appear. We should then be left alone with victorious Germany, who 
would bestride the Continent like a Colossus. That would be impossible 
for us. It is not good for any one power or any combination of powers 
to be too strong. They presume on their strength to provoke the 
collision which their superiority ought to have averted. Hence it is 
now a settled axiom of Russian policy that, exactly as Austria must veto 
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our advance on Constantinople, so we must veto a German advance on 
Paris. The French know that, and General Boulanger in command 
of the army may presume upon it. If he does there will be war, and 
a war in which all will join. 


‘Italy? I don’t reckon Italy as a serious combatant. The Italians 
have always been beaten—even by the Austrians. What could be more 
contemptible than the way in which their army was cut up in Abyssinia ? 
17,000 Europeans fearing to attack an Abyssinian horde probably not 
twice as strong! A camp like a scientific laboratory, and no dash, 
daring, or disposition to risk anything anywhere! The Italians seem 
to be utterly demoralised by their fishing policy. They will go to 
pieces in any great war. Italy as an element in the alliance is not 
a fighting force for the maintenance of peace, but rather the reverse. 
Italy gives herself airs. The alliance is trumpeted abroad. There 
will be fresh taxes, and already the echo of the effusive speeches 
at Berlin comes back to us from Peterhof. Our Emperor speaks his 
mind, but his outspoken words, however much indignation they may 
excite at Berlin, will tend to strengthen the forces which make for 
peace.’ 


IV 
A FRENCH RADICAL LEADER 


I wAS walking the Boulevards at midnight with a well-known French 
deputy—a stalwart among the stalwarts of the Republican cause, a man 
who has been deep in the counsels of almost every Ministry since the fall 
of the Opportunists—and the conversation turned on General Boulanger. 
Said he, ‘I do not fear General Boulanger if it were not for the power 
which the army would give him if once he got into office. You in 
England never understand the difference between a country where there 
is no power behind the electors and a country where a million men are 
disciplined to march and fire at the will of one man. You can afford to 
play tricks ; we cannot, the stake is too great. What is the stake? It is 
the whole future of France. Our liberties at home would go first. 
Then our existence as a State. These things are too important to 
be gambled with. It is not as if we could win back at one general 
election what we lost at another. If General Boulanger wins we can 
never hope to upset him save by a revolution, and a revolution, with a 
million men ready to shoot when ordered, is not easily made. 


‘You ask whether the soldiers can be depended upon to fire. They 
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would not be worth much as soldiers if they could not be relied upon to 
fire at word of command. These things have for you only a speculative 
interest. For us they are terrible realities. We are now in the Boule. 
vard where at the Coup @Etat Napoleon shot down peaceful citizens 
in cold blood. Down this very street came a young officer, an Orleanist, 
at the head of his company. His brother saw him and addressed him 
in passionate entreaty : ‘ You are being ordered out to commit a crime. 
It is treason against France. You will not obey.’ The young officer 
believed it all, heard it all, and as he hesitated came the word of com- 
mand. ‘I ama soldier,’ he said. ‘I must obey,’ and drawing his sword 
he took part in the massacre of December. As it has been, so it will 
be. How can it be otherwise? An army that debates instead of obey- 
ing has ceased to be an army. A citizen who is a soldier has only one 
duty. He must shoot down his own brother if his officer says fire. We 
know that. We have seen it done too often. There is no hope from 
that quarter. If General Boulanger is once in power, the army will obey 
him like a machine, and will mow down everything and everybody that 
opposes him. 


‘This is the difference which makes it so dishonest of General 
Boulanger to invoke the example of the American Constitution. What 
is the President in the United States? A plain citizen who is first 
magistrate of a federated Republic of fifty million souls, who has at his 
disposal about half a single army corps, or say 24,000 men. This is 
possible because in America authority is decentralised and she has 
practically no frontiers. With us authority is centralised to the last 
point, and the German Pickelhaube is too visible on the eastern border. 
The chief of our Executive can call out 2,500,000 armed men by a 
stroke of his pen and involve us in a war of life and death by a single 
word. If General Boulanger were serious in his desire to Americanise 
our Constitution, he would begin by decentralising our administration. 
But I very much question whether he even so much as knows anything 
about our old provinces. Besides, it is impossible to decentralise too 
much in a country which for mere self-protection must be an armed 
camp. 


‘Whether General Boulanger will arrive or not who can say? He 
will not if we can help it. He will if he can induce a majority of the 
electors to return him to power. But there is no resource of the law or 
of the Constitution, or of authority, that we shall not use without 
hesitation to avert so serious a danger. We have the legislature in our 
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hands, and we will use it without scruple to render his electoral 
manceuvres more difficult. In France, as you know, we have already 
established the principle of one man one vote. Why should we not add 
to it the natural corollary forbidding multiple candidatures? If a man 
may not vote in more than one department, why should he be voted for 
in more than one? That is one among many ways by which we may 
obstruct his progress. We shall not abandon without a struggle the 
future of the Republic to the caprice of an adventurer. 


‘The present prosecution seems to me thoroughly justified if it 
tends to discredit General Boulanger. That it has done so seems 
probable. Of course it is difficult to say ; but his sudden flight did 
him a great deal of harm. His cash also is said to be running short. 
It was a great blessing for us that he bolted. If he had remained we 
should have shut him up in Mazas, where he would have been a very 
uncomfortable prisoner for the Republic. It was a great relief when he 
fled. The man is a mere adventurer, without knowledge, without ideas, 
without principle, who represents a temporary combination of all the 
discontented, He has betrayed all who trusted him, from M. Clémen- 
ceau downwards. He was one of the officers engaged in the sanguinary 
suppression of the Commune. He intrigued with M. Ferry. He was 
the faithful servant of the Ducd’Aumale. He is now the tool of M. de 
Cassagnac. Everyone who has trusted him has regretted it. France 
will regret it still more. 


‘I cannot understand why Englishmen should support him. As for 
our Clericals that is natural enough. The Catholic Church is not a 
religion so much as a rival State. Jt is the sworn enemy of the Republic. 
There is not a single problem that comes up for consideration to which 
the Church has not got its solution, which is not the solution of the 
Revolution. Between the Church and the Republic there is and must 
be war. The nuns were expelled from the hospitals because they 
tormented the sick with proselytism, and made deathbeds miserable 
with their fanatical propaganda. As long as the Church is established, 
the State can impose what terms it pleases as the price of its endow- 
ments. 


‘We have suffered under the Empire of the third Napoleon. I have 
been in prison before now because I was a Republican. I do not wish 
to repeat the experience. I do not see what else is before us if this 
man should persuade the French people to allow him supreme power. 
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I do not think that he will accomplish that feat. Look at his extourage ! 
When you can find twelve persons in his train who can be regarded as 
honest men with a clear record, I will admit that there may be some 
danger that this man will give a Government to France. At present I look 
in vain for my twelve. It is true that without his twelve he carried 
Paris, That was a great surprise. For the first time in our history the 
Parisian elector not only voted but acted like the peasant. That is to 
say, he gave no sign how he' was going to vote, and then he voted 
contrary to our expectations. Of course he may do so again. No one 
can say what he may not do. All that I can tell you is that I do not 
think he will. The coming elections will result not in the triumph of 


General Boulanger, but in his final and irremediable discomfiture.’ 


Vv 
M. NAQUET 


ONE of the inconveniences of the present system of electioneering by 
exile which prevails in France is that in order to keep yourself informed 
as to what is going on you need to be continually on the wing between 
Paris and London. I have just given the substance of a conversation 
on the Boulevards with one of the most notable of the Republican 
chiefs. I follow it with the gist of the communication which I took 
down in London from the lips of Senator Naquet, whose article in the 
New Review bears the official imprimatur of General Boulanger. It 
will be seen that his oral exposition of the Boulangist programme is 
much more explicit and suggestive than that which has hitherto 
appeared in print. M. Naquet is a small man of great vivacity, a 
Republican whose chief exploit has been the passing of the Divorce 
Law, an achievement for which he is regarded as little short of a 
miniature edition of Beelzebub by the Clericals of France. His sojourn 
in England has not cured him of his distrust of Parliamentarism, and his 
exposition of the development that awaits us is not confined to the 
future of his own country. 


‘Parliamentarism,’ says M. Naquet, ‘is everywhere breaking down. 
This is not less true of England, which may be regarded as its native 
home, than of France, where it has been comparatively recently 
acclimatised. Parliamentarism is like marriage, it requires two parties : 
the introduction of a third, and still worse of a fourth, is fatal. Parties 
are being everywhere replaced by groups, and government by groups is 
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an impossibility. There is no stability, no permanence. Government 
based upon parliamentary groups is a house built upon sand, and upon 
quicksand. The party system in the English sense cannot stand the 
strain of actual working excepting when the material interests are not too 
great. In England, as the material interests increase, you will find that 
you will be unable to carry on, and you will have to sacrifice your 
Monarchy as well as your parliamentary system before you regain the 
stability which you are losing. In France Parliamentarism has already 
perished.. The Republic, however, survives and will survive. 


‘Our great mistake was made in founding our institutions on 
English rather than on American models. Revision! What does that 
mean? Simply this. To Americanise our Constitution. We mean to 
make the French Republic as much like that of the United States as we 
can. To begin with, we intend to have as President a strong, capable 
man, who will be directly elected by the people for a period of four or 
five years, five by preference. He will form his Cabinet by nominating 
members who will be entirely independent of the Chamber, and who 
will as a rule not have seats among the Deputies. So completely will 
the executive be severed from the legislative functions of the State that 
Ministers will not even be allowed the right of speaking in the Chamber. 
The President, as chief of the Executive Government and head of the 
Administration, will be held personally responsible to the full limit of his 
powers. His responsibility will be enforced by the right vested in the 
Chamber to arraign him and his Ministers for malfeasance or treason 
before a special tribunal. ’ 





‘ That is the first end to be aimed at—the establishment of clearly 
defined personal responsibility. Utter absence of all responsibility is 
the crying sin of the present régime. No one is responsible. The 
President is a mere figure-head. Ministers shift with every turn of the 
legislative kaleidoscope, and the legislature itself is a mere conglomera- 
tion of squabbling atoms. All over France I have talked on the political 
situation with the peasants, and they all say the same thing. They are 
dissatisfied, hopelessly dissatisfied, and all the more so because they do 
not know whom to blame. In the new Republic they will at least know 
whom they are to saddle with responsibility if anything goes wrong. 


‘You think that General Boulanger’s return would be the destruction 
of the Republic. I tell you no. General Boulanger is ‘le Salut de la 


République.’ But for the appearance of this strong commanding figure 
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within the lines of the Republic, the universal discontent would have 


swept our people towards some form of Monarchy. General Boulanger 
stands in the breach. He isa strong man, capable, and far-seeing. He 
grasps the situation, and offers to the popular imagination the realisa- 
tion of the ideal for which it is vainly grasping. I do not believe that 
General Boulanger will repeat the exploits of Louis Napoleon. There 
will be no need for a coup détat. What was it that rendered the 
crime of December possible? The interdict which the Constitution of 
1848 placed on the re-election of the President. When Napoleon’s term 
of office was running out in 1851, eighty out of eighty-six departments 
pronounced through their Councils-General in favour of his re-election. 
A bill revising the Constitution so as to admit of re-election was 
carried by the Chamber, but not by the two-thirds majority required 
by the Constitution. The country therefore found itself in a dilemma. 
Either the wishes of the majority were to be ignored or the Constitu- 
tion must be violated. Napoleon cut the Gordian knot with the sword, 
but do not forget that it was the very provision in the Constitution 
which was intended to prevent a dictatorship which was the immediate 
cause of the coup a’¢tat. In the new Republic we shall not repeat that 
blunder. The President will always be eligible for re-election. 


‘You ask, Will he arrive? I answer unhesitatingly, Yes. You will see 
that at the elections General Boulanger will everywhere be in the 
ascendant. I anticipate no disturbance, unless, of course, Ministers do 
something desperate, which at present is not to be anticipated. The 
verdict of the Senate in the impeachment case need not be talked of. 
They have found nothing to condemn in the conduct of General 
Boulanger. If they had done so, do you not think they would have 
condemned him long ago ? 


‘There are several dangers to France which were to be dealt with 
besides the lack of responsibility and the absence of any permanent, 
stable foundation for the Government. There is the irritation produced 
by the anti-Clerical legislation. The true policy is one of religious 
toleration all round. Then there is the question of corruption. I 
regret to say that a certain measure of corruption seems inseparable 
from democratic government. If it were not for the influence of your 
rich aristocracy, who rise above the influence of greed, you would find 
the same canker in London. 


‘I am not dismayed by the fact that we have many allies among the 
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Monarchists. We believe that we are weaning them from the Monarchy, 
and that under General Boulanger we are enrolling even the anti- 
Republican factions under the banner of the Republic.’ 


VI 
MADAME ADAM 


THERE are only two people in France who care for revenge, and one is 
a woman. So said a highly placed diplomatist in Berlin last year. The 
woman was Madame Adam, the man Paul Deroulede, of the Ligue 
des Patriotes. Madame Adam, the editress of the Nouvelle Revue, 
occupies, and has long occupied, a position in France that is unique. 
To her as to the others was put the eternal question: Will he arrive? 


‘Who can say? He has all the advantages which the faults of the 
others can give him. His disadvantages are his own. If he had been a 
man of genius, he would have arrived long ago. As it is he may arrive 
even yet. But it will depend more upon the faults of the others, than 
upon his own faculties. 


‘He has profited undoubtedly by the anti-Clerical campaign which has 
been prosecuted in spite of all warnings. The expulsion of the nuns 
from the hospitals was only one of the mistakes for which the Republic 
has had to pay dear. But in estimating the forces behind General 
Boulanger you must not forget the patriotic sentiment. It is not that 
General Boulanger is for war. We do not want war. We want our 
provinces, no doubt, but we should prefer to get them if possible by other 
means than pitched battles. But the popular idea is that General 
Boulanger would carry the flag with more independence than the others. 
He would show more to the front. He personifies French self-respect 
and independence before our enemies. 


‘I do not think that his arrival in a supreme position would neces- 
sarily mean war. Certainly not war directly, unless it was forced upon 





us. Why should we precipitate a collision—at least so long as Bismarck 
lives? In two years’ time when he is no longer there it will be time 
enough. And in the meantime the carrying the head a little higher 
than we have hitherto done will not endanger peace. On the contrary, 
its tendency will rather be to avert those incidents which endanger the 


tranquillity of Europe. At any rate, 1 who am said to be the very priestess 
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of the revenge am all for peace, for the avoidance of war—for at least the 
next two years.’ 













If even Madame Adam holds this opinion, then there is not likely to be 





i any impelling force behind General Boulanger to force him precipitately 
into war. At the same time the irritation of the Catholics and the 






wounded national sentiment are powerful forces to be arrayed behind any 





candidate, especially when he has no person who can be named as a rival, 
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THE COMTE DE MUN—ROYALIST AND CATHOLIC 


AMONG the crowd of courtiers who gathered to do homage to the 





Comte de Paris on the celebration of his silver wedding at Sheen 





there was none more distinguished for his enthusiasm or more con- 






spicuous for his zeal than Comte Albert de Mun. Philanthropist as 





well as Legitimist, he is the standard-bearer of the cause of the 





















i Catholic democracy. Not even the most sceptical deny his sin- 
| cerity and his piety, while his energy, his courage, and his candour 
speak for themselves. He is a remarkable and interesting figure. A 
crusader born out of due time, a Catholic inheriting the traditions of 
Montalembert and Lacordaire, in the best society and yet known and 


loved by the artisans and peasants, he is a notable type. 
& 


‘Will he arrive ?’ said Comte de Mun. ‘Certainly: I entertain no | 
doubt on that subject. The Boulangists, aided by the Conservatives of 
all shades, will have a large majority in the next Chamber. We are all 
united against the common enemy—that is to say, against a weak, 
expensive, and rotten form of government, which lands us ex plein 
Jacobinisme minus the guillotine. We hold with General Boulanger 
because we detest the present Republican régime, which outrages all our 
feelings, as Frenchmen, as citizens, and as Catholics. We expect that 
General Boulanger will rid us of the whole lot and give us at least an 
Administration that will be clean and honest and which will not inter- 
fere with liberty of conscience. 


‘To us that is the great question. We rally round General Bou- 
langer as the champion of religious liberty. But that is by no means 
the only source of his strength. The workman in Paris and in other 
large towns is undoubtedly Republican, often he is Socialist, and to-day 
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he is unquestionably Boulangist. The cause for this is not far to seek. 
The workman, on the whole, is honest and frank. He is disgusted with 
the present régzme. The Wilson affair did untold harm to the Republic. 
Everything has conspired to make Boulangism popular. The reaction 
against the Tonkin war, the dissatisfaction with the laicisation of the 
hospitals, the revelations of corruption in high places, sickened the 
ordinary elector with the Ministers ; while General Boulanger’s admitted 
exertions in favour of the comfort of the private soldier made him the 
favourite of the common people. The French workmen are by no means 
keen for war and the rvevanche. They do not want war, decidedly not. 
But all the same it pleases them to see some one who can swagger 
a bit, and is not afraid of Germany. They do not like the way in 
which Ministers have kotowed to Germany. As for the dread of 
seeing General Boulanger a dictator, that does not touch them much. 
They would not much mind if General Boulanger were dictator of a 
model Republic. 


‘His popularity is the measure of the general discontent. Everyone 
sees in him a means for upsetting the present state of things. The 
peasants believe that he will reduce their taxes ; hence the heavy vote 
cast for him in the rural districts. And politics apart, all sorts and 
conditions of men believe him to be a thorough good fellow, anxious to 


secure the good of France at home and to maintain her honour 
abroad. 


‘In England you do not understand the extent to which the perse- 
cuting policy of the Republic has troubled France. For the last eleven 
years we have been persecuted in every way. Take for instance the 
way in which we have been treated in education. The Republic has 
given us what it calls free schools. But the free schools when nearer 
seen and better known lost their charm. Formerly the cost of the 
schools was borne chiefly by the rich, now it falls on rich and poor alike. 
The free school is a dear school, and what is worse it is also an irre- 
ligious school. No doubt when we had the power we taught our 
dogmas. Now that the power is with the others they teach their dogmas. 
There is no neutrality. The secular school is an anti-religious school, a 
school where the children of believing Catholics are inoculated at the 


public expense with positively unbelieving theories and doctrines. 


‘What has been the result? The Catholics have had to build at their 
own expense, and to maintain free schools of their own where the children 
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of Catholic parents can obtain a religious education. These schools, 
taught by nuns and Christian brothers, though humble are crowded. 
In Paris alone over 800,000/. has been spent in establishing these free 
Catholic schools. In country districts where funds are not forthcoming 
our children are sent willy nilly to the Pagan schools. No doubt the 
same hardship occurred when the only public school was in Catholic 
hands, but that is a question for the majority to decide. In France the 
majority of parents desire for their children a religious education. 
Until the anti-Clerical majority could found secular schools at the 
expense of the public, how many secular schools were founded by 
private benefactions ? How were those that existed supported? Not 
only are our free Catholic schools crowded to-day, but in many cases 
our parents prefer to pay for religious education rather than send their 
sons and daughters to the State school, which is free indeed but viru- 
lently anti-Christian. An immense expense has been incurred in build- 
ing new schools in every village. The cost of the school buildings 
alone is estimated at 40,000,000/. The vote for education has risen 
from 3,300,000/7, in 1879 to 4,800,000/. in 1885, not including two 
millions a year interest on the cost of school buildings. These new 
Pagan schools often stand empty if there is a religious school in the 
neighbourhood. The teachers’ salaries are paid and the buildings 
maintained, although the real education of the children is carried on in 
what you call the voluntary schools. Catholic parents taxed by the 
State to maintain the Pagan school have to tax themselves to give their 


children a religious education. 


‘We believe that General Boulanger will do away with this injustice. 
His manifesto at Tours in March gives us confidence that, whatever 
else he may do or leave undone, he will at least re-establish religious 
liberty in France. Here are the words in which he stated the grounds 


upon which he acccepted the alliance of the Monarchists :— 


‘In accepting the Republic they desire that it should be liberal and tolerant, 
that their religous belief should be respected, that an end should be put to that 
system of oppression which has not even the grandeur of the old struggles of 
our ancestors, and which wounds the conscience of many without giving the 
others any of the results they desire. The Republic, as I understand it, should 
consecrate all liberties; it should repudiate the Jacobin inheritance of the 
present Republic ; it should procure for the country religious pacification by the 
absolute respect of all creeds and all opinions. . . . Our object is the Republic 
respecting individual liberty in all its forms, and, in the first place, the liberty of 
conscience, which is the first and most worthy of respect of all liberties. 


‘He will therefore have our support, and with the aid of the other 


forces he will achieve a decisive victory at the coming elections.’ 
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VII! 
LOUISE MICHEL—ANARCHIST 


BETWEEN Comte de Mun, the chivalrous defender of the faiths of the 
past, in which he sees the sole hope of the future, and Louise Michel, the 
prophetess of the Revolution, there is a wide gulf fixed. But they agree 
on one point. Louise, like the Comte, believes in General Boulanger. 
I found her in the topmost flat in a street close to the fortifications. She 
was nursing a mangy and consumptive little monkey, a noisy parrot 
climbed on its perch behind her head, and a dog sat at her feet. The 
room was kitchen and study in one. The fot au feu was on the stove, 
and a table desk was littered with manuscripts and piled high with pam- 
phlets, for Louise Michel is editress, novelist, dramatist, as well as the 
sibyl of the Revolution. Her portraits do her great injustice; there is 
a sweetness and a tenderness about her expression which relieve the 
harshness of her features, which her photographs bring into such bold 
and cruel relief. She is an incarnation of pity and compassion, a saint 
with all the instincts of a Christian without the consolation of the Faith. 
Beautiful stories of the tenderest sympathy, of the most heroic self- 
sacrifice, are associated with her name. In a simpler age, before humanity 
had lost its guiding star, she would have been canonised for her uncon- 
querable devotion, her absolute self-abnegation, her fearless and self- 
sacrificing zeal in the propaganda of her faith. The great failure of 
Christianity is not measured by the emptiness of the churches so much 
as by its failure to touch the spirits and mould the lives of those who in 
their hearts and souls most resemble the Man of Sorrows who was 
offered up a willing sacrifice for the sins of the people. Louise Michel in 
her political ideals somewhat resembles Leon Tolstoi, excepting, as she 
remarked in response to this observation, that he believes in God and in 
the immortality of the soul, whereas she believes in neither. God, she 
said, was the creation of the human mind. The misery of the world made 
men believe in a Devil, and from the primeval faith in the Devil sprang 
by natural reaction belief in God. A strange genesis, in which the Devil 
begotten by the misery of man became the progenitor of God! Of 
Christ, she said, ‘ The young man had tried to do his best no doubt, and 
had suffered like the others—as the Chicago anarchists for instance—-but 
I do not see what that had to do with us;’ she was even somewhat 
impatient at references to Him. Of the affairs of to-day she spoke 
with more interest. 


‘You ask me about General Boulanger,’ she said. ‘ Well, I will say 
o2 
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nothing against him. He was an honest man once, that I know. Whether 
he is honest to-day who can say? He took to politics, and in politics 
honesty is rare if not impossible. It is not true that I secured him many 
votes at the Paris election ; how could I ask the workers to vote for him 
or for anyone? I also do not believe in votes at all. What is the good 
of votes and elections? It is all one to the starving people who is 
elected. No matter how much the candidate may promise, the deputy 
is always the same. The people have been deceived so often, they have 
no more capacity for belief in politicians left. It does not matter whether 
they choose their own men, workers or peasants ; once in the Chamber 
they become as other deputies, and betray their supporters ; hence I never 
recommended any of those who listened to me to vote. I recommended 
them to abstain. Let them wait ; the time is coming when we shall make 
an end of all that. 


‘Do you think that this is going to last? I tell you no. Misery is 
becoming insupportable, and misery is the great revolutionist. The 
people have borne long, they cannot bear much longer. How will it 
come? How can I tell? Revolutions do not come of set purpose. 
People do not get up in the morning to say, Now let us make a revolution. 
No. Something happens, the match strikes, the powder explodes, and 
the Revolution is upon us. Our people are suffering, starving in despair ; 
already they are saying it is better to die fighting than die starving. 
They have hoped that the Exhibition would bring some relief. They 
have found out their mistake. Misery grows more acute. Some day it 
will be intolerable, and then the people will rise and make an end of all. 


‘When? Soon. You think that the horrors, the massacre, the 
fusillade of the suppression of the Commune have cowed our people. It 
is not so. The men who will rise were children in 1871. They did not 
see, or have long since forgotten, the vengeance of Versailles. Men who 
suffer do not reflect ; they feel too keenly to remember what happened 
eighteen years since. Things are growing worse, all tend more and more 
to be possessed by a ring of exploiters, who monopolise all. The Jews—I 
do not speak of them as a race or as a religious sect, I mean the kings 
of the Bourse, Jew or Gentile—monopolise all. And yet see how they also 
suffer! It is unnatural,and cannot last. When the people rise they will 
not imitate the blunderof 1789. They will make a cleansweep. There 
will be no laws, no constitution, no courts, no bourses, no capital. 
Everyone will be free to do as he sees best in his own eyes. No one 
will have too much, and all will have sufficient.’ 
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Poor Louise Michel! But this faith in anarchy, the ultimate bed 
rock of all millennial dreams, is destined to give some trouble in France. 
After the Exhibition closes they say there will be disturbances. There 
is undoubtedly in some quarters an uneasy feeling that there is danger 
in the air. The Comte de Mun is sceptical as to the possibility of 
serious trouble. The people are not sufficiently organised, and they 
have no arms. Neither have they leaders—except mayhap Louise 
Michel. But Socialism is fermenting among the town populations, the 
bourgeois are timid and distrustful, and there is no saying what the 
populace might do in sudden stress. This, of course, all tends to help 
General Boulanger. Against social disorder, as against a foreign foe, 
the natural instinct of the French is to shelter themselves behind a 
soldier. And just now there is no soldier visible enough except General 


Boulanger. 


IX 
A REPUBLICAN WHIG 


WHILE all sections of Republicans who have ever been in office regard 
General Boulanger with more or less animosity, there is an almost limit- 
less range in the degrees of detestation with which he is spoken of in 
Republican circles. Here are the opinions of one of a more moderate 
school who represents the traditions of an older time. The moderation 
of the views of this French Whig does not, as it will be seen, extend to 
the personal sphere, for, as far as General Boulanger is concerned, the 
vehemence of his contempt far exceeds that of the more advanced 
Republicans. 


‘General Boulanger arrive! Not if it depended upon General 
Boulanger himself. Never. He has not got it in him. I know him 
well, have known him under the Empire, known him from his early 
youth, and I speak of that which I know from the day he left St. 
Cyr down to the present time when he is in quasi-exile in London. I 
have studied him, and my estimate has never varied. [| thought little of 
him when a lieutenant: I thought little of him as a minister. I think 
little of him as a pretender. Whatare his qualities ? He is weak, foolish, 
unprincipled, and untrustworthy. He has not the slightest capacity for 
the supreme part to which he now admittedly aspires. What is his 
dream? To become, first, Dictator of the French Republic and after- 
wards conqueror of the German Empire. Ah! if he had been General 
Bonaparte of the 15th Brumaire, what might he not have achieved 
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already? But he is not Bonaparte, he is only Boulanger. His intellect 
is simply nil. Whenever it comes to the point he can neither act nor 
speak. He has not in him the stuff of a dictator, nor can we dream 


that he has the genius which alone could regain our position in Europe. 


‘How then is it that people talk of his arriving? Not assuredly 
because there is anything in him to carry him over obstacles to his 
desired goal. No, if he arrives he will arrive in spite of himself, by 
virtue not of his own qualities but because of the idiocy with which 
his enemies lift him step after step up the ladder which leads to the 
summit. It is the deplorable condition of things here which has put 
the ace of trumps into the hands of General Boulanger. Who was it 
that invented him? The very men who would now do anything 
to compass his destruction. That he exists is due to two men, 
M. Clémenceau and M. de Freycinet. They thought no doubt that 
they could use him for their own ends, and their present indignation is 
solely due to the fact that he has shaken them off and goes on his way 
alone. 


‘Nor is that the only service which M. de Freycinet has rendered 
him. Remember what the army is, what a part it has played, and may 
again play, in French politics, and consider whether it would he possible 
to help a military candidate for the dictatorship better than by placing 
a civilian in the Ministry of War. There are 250 Generals in France, 
but the Minister of War is M. de Freycinet. 


‘The President alone among the men in authority deserves respect. 
He is a gentleman. No one questions his sincerity. He is absolutely 
honest and truly anxious to do the best he can for France. But he has 
neither the authority nor mental power to stem thé current. His very 
goodness weakens him, and so things go from bad to worse. 


‘There are still five months to the elections. At this distance no one 
can say what may happen. All that we can see is that the Government 
is acting with great decision, being determined to stamp out if possible 
the Boulangist legend. No one can be surprised at this. They are 
fighting for life and death. But I am surprised at Conservatives like 
Comte de Mun and M. de Cassagnac rallying their respective parties in 
support of such a man. They imagine of course that they can use him 
to overturn the Republic, and that when once the Republic is upset there 
will be a better chance for the Comte de Paris or a Bonaparte. They 
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are too short-sighted to see that before they can have a chance either 
for Comte or Prince, M. de Rochefort and his anarchist crew must first 
have their innings, and the first thing that they will do will be to use 
the first-fruits of their victory in order to attack the wealthy, the nobles, 
and the Conservatives whom they regard as their natural enemies. 
Before the Comte de Mun and M. de Cassagnac have their turn every 
existing landmark will have been obliterated. Those who in order to 
upset the Republic are willing to use General Boulanger and all his 
entourage should remember that before being Imperialists or Legitimists 


they are Frenchmen. 


‘If General Boulanger should arrive, we shall after a short time pass 
through a renewal of the Commune. He is a mere stick, without 
initiative, without independence. He will be utterly powerless to 
prevent the disorder that must result. If, on the other hand, he should, 
which is not improbable, plunge into war with Germany in order to 
consolidate his power and divert attention from home affairs, I very 
much fear a supreme disaster. The discipline of our army leaves much 
to be desired, while the Germans just now are in the highest state of 
efficiency. The outlook is gloomy, nor do I see any way of escape save 
one, which is perhaps the most impossible of all. If the Government 
were to become by some miracle really sensible and economical (for they 
are frightfully wasteful of public money), they might, by persisting in 
their present determined policy, extinguish Boulangism. If people would 
only ieave General Boulanger and his personality alone, his cause would 
die a natural death. He has the sense to say little or nothing about his 
opponents, and indeed he never says anything but absolute banalities 
about any subject ; but they continually discuss him, denounce him, and 
advertise him, compelling everyone to treat him as an important factor. 
Left to itself Boulangism would wither up like a weed without roots. It 
is the anti-Boulangists who water it unceasingly, and are absolutely 
nursing it into vitality and power.’ 


X 


So far the varying views of diverse parties. M.de Cassagnac, the Im- 
perialist, declared the situation was too critical, the position too delicate, 
to discuss Boulangism. His opinion is, however, openly avowed. He 
hopes to use General Boulanger to destroy the Republic, in order that he 
may on its ruins re-establish the Empire. 


The question still remains—Will he arrive? Time alone can give 
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an answer. But it is safe to say that just now London is inclining to the 
belief that his chances are improving, while in Paris the hopes of the 
Republicans are reviving. It is the Eiffel Tower which is helping the 
Government—the Tower and the Exhibition. Czrcenses without the 
fanem: may yet save the Republic. If the Exhibition can be kept going 
long enough, it may carry the elections. Peasants from the provinces, 
artisans from the capital and the cities come to stare at the new Tower 
of Babel, and go away profoundly impressed by the spectacle. General 
Boulanger is absent. Out of sight out of mind. The Republic is con- 
spicuously ex ¢vidence with its fétes of the Revolution, its illuminations, 
its fireworks, and all the electoral advantages of the great influx of foreign 
visitors and foreign gold. But General Boulanger will exclaim: ‘I am 
also for the Republic. The great national Republican party, of which 
I am the head, will embrace all factions and reconcile all Frenchmen 
with the Republic.’ Westminster Abbey is a great temple of recon- 
ciliation and of peace, because it is devoted only to the dead. General 
Boulanger will find that the civic temple which he aspires to found will 
only be a temple of reconciliation and of peace on the same conditions. 
So far as free national life is concerned he may have the reconciliation of 
death and the peace of the grave. Otherwise the strife will go on and 
he will disappear. The alternative is that he must use the power which 
the elections may place within his grasp to gag liberty and to throttle 
France. Napoleon did it, and General Boulanger will have to go the 


same road. 


The parallel is so close that the chief argument against the proba- 
bility of his arriving is that nothing ever happens exactly the same 
twice over. If General Boulanger were to arrive it would be Louis 
Napoleon over again. People have short memories. They forget how 
solemnly Napoleon swore to be faithful to the Republic which he after- 


wards crushed in blood. 


Napoleon was overwhelmed with ridicule; so is Boulanger. 
Napoleon was hard up for money; General Boulanger is in the same 
straits. Napoleon was a promoter of the law of May 31 restricting the 
franchise, but he turned right round and became the champion of universal 
suffrage ; just as the Minister of War who expelled the Princes is now the 
sole hope of the Monarchical party. Read General Boulanger’s declara- 
tions of fidelity to the Republic and then read this: ‘ From the moment 
of his coming before the public, in February 1848, the Prince laid hold 
of almost every occasion he could find for vowing again and again that 
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he harboured no schemes against the Constitution. Addressing the 


Assembly in 1850 he said he considered as great criminals those 
who by personal ambition compromised the small amount of stability 
secured by the Constitution. | Nay, even when the coup d’état 
was accomplished, the first proclamation of the usurper set forth 
that the crime was accomplished, because ‘my duty is to baffle 
these perfidious projects, fo maintain the Republic, and to save the 


country.’ 


Curiously enough, no later than December 2 last year General 
Boulanger delivered himself of a very remarkable dissertation upon the 
career of Napoleon in a speech at Nevers, which may with profit be 


studied to-day. 


Since that date—the 2nd of December—recalls to us sad memories, I wish to 
explain myself before you—knowing well that my words will be listened to out- 
side—with regard to the sentiments attributed to me by my opponents, who, 
without any reasonable pretext, charge me with intending to recommence that 
which was done on this day thirty-seven years ago. In order to justify this 
ridiculous accusation, they will have it that the situation to-day is the same as 
then, and the men who are incapable enough and guilty enough to have brought 
us to this situation can easily imagine that there is another mad enough to renew 
an enterprise which is no longer of our time, and whose lamentable end furnishes 
too terrible an exampie for anyone to wish to repeat it. What is true is that those 
who ought to have had the honour of founding the Republic in France, like their 
representatives to-day, broke all their promises, betrayed the people, and were 
the first to afford the example of sanguinary repression and of proscription ; what 
is true is that Parliamentarism, carried away along with the Monarchy in the 
popular explosion, reappeared with the Republic, and that, by its intrigues, its 
blunders, and its hatred of universal suffrage, it inspired the country with the 
same sentiments which it inspires to-day by its impotence and its shameful 
scandals. History would, perhaps, have had nothing to reproach Louts Napoleon 
with tf, in the conflict with a discredited Parliamentarism, he had confined himself 
to taking the country as the supreme and sovereign judge, and carrying out tts will ; 
but, wanting in confidence in the wisdom of this people, of which he was the 
elect, he deprived it of its most cherished and most essential liberties, and handed 
it over to the arbitrary rule of officials, whose tyranny is as odious to citizens as 
it is fatal to governments. He established his power by proscription, as if the 
elect of five million votes needed to proscribe anyone. Finally, he restored 
dynastic rights in a country in which, for a century past, no son has succeeded 
his father, and in which the nation, if it delegates for a little, to the men who 
enjoy its confidence, the task of executing its will, wishes to remain master of 
itself and of its destinies. This was his irreparable blunder ; it made reconcilia- 
tion impossible, and dominated the policy of the Imperial Government till it led 
to that ill-omened war in which it met its fate. 
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From the passage italicised it would seem that in the coup a@’ctat of 
Napoleon General Boulanger sees nothing to condemn. His irreparable 
blunder was his attempt to hand down his throne to his son. General 
Boulanger has no son. And his other blunders were his attempt to carry 
out the will of the people by proscription and the arbitrary rule of 
officials suppressing the most cherished and most essential liberties. 
General Boulanger will no doubt attempt to govern without proscription, 
and with as much tenderness as possible for cherished and essential 
liberties; but unless all history is a lie, no dictator armed with a 
mandate to carry out the will of the country can long refrain from 
doing as Napoleon did. General Boulanger may imagine that he will 
be an exception to the rule, but there is one rule that has no excep- 
tions, and that is best expressed in the homely saying, ‘Needs must 
when the devil drives.’ 
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*Que la vie est amére!’ By Peel. 


GFreneB and English Wee 


Ill 
THE SALON 


HE interest of the Salon, the great annual picture show at the 
iy Palais de l’Industrie, is this year somewhat eclipsed by the 
superior attractions of the Universal Exhibition, where, indeed, such a 
collection of pictures may be seen as has perhaps never been previously 
brought together ; still the fact remains that it is to the Salon we must 
turn if we wish to know the direction which is being now taken by French 
painting, for the collection at the Exposition is necessarily of a retro- 





spective character, and many, if not most, of the chief works are by dead 
painters. At the Salon, however, the artists are all alive, and one is 
tempted to add ‘kicking,’ so insistent are several of the compositions. 
There is no flower of the field which the French artists resemble less than 
‘the violet by a mossy stone.’ Young Gallic painters have no humility, 
false or otherwise, and their fancy, if not their imagination, ranges un- 
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checked, and frequently undisciplined, over all the fields of human 
thought and enterprise, and every manifestation of natural effect. From 
the interior of a butcher’s shop to the fall of the Titans, from medizval 
miracles to the potting of marmalade, from the history of the Jesuits to the 
cruelties of the harem, the subjects chosen vary in the strangest manner, 
Still, right or wrong, the men who have painted here have been very 
much in earnest ; the pluck, patience, and perseverance which have gone 
to produce almost every one of these large canvases are, to the present 
writer at least, inspiriting and admirable, and for those who realise 
what it means for a young painter to carry through a great composi- 
tion—say, twenty feet square—of life-size figures, it is difficult to criticise 
too severely the frequent errors of taste, or deficiencies of execution, 
which we may find therein. It is for this reason, for instance, that I, 
utterly unable to swell the chorus of applause which 
resounded around Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s picture 
of ‘Sacred and Profane Art’ in this year’s Royal 
Academy Exhibition, chose rather to say nothing 
on the subject, since I could say nothing in praise: 
the work was but a bad, undersized specimen of the 
big pictures which are yearly shown in the Palais 
de |’'Industrie, frequently executed by youngsters 
scarcely out of their teens, and had it been exhibited 
at the Salon it would, as is actually the case with 
his last year’s picture of ‘ Niobe,’ which is now there, 
have attracted no attention. That such work is 
remarkable in our own Academy, and has given to 
it a sort of second place, and is dilated upon by a 
certain class of special critics, shows, perhaps, as 
clearly as any one incident could do, one of the 
besetting weaknesses of English painting and Eng- 
lish criticism at the present day: the weakness, that 
is, of bestowing praise upon an art which is not in 
any sense either sincere or beautiful, upon an art 
with which it would be unbearable to live, upon an 
art in which the painter has striven for nothing, save 
to exhibit an acquired dexterity in the most blatant 





and emphatic manner. 


To return, we are placed, therefore, before these large Salon com- 
positions, in this difficulty: that, while we cannot avoid admiring their 
artists’ pluck, we are forced to consider how frequently fruitless have 
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been their efforts, how objectionable the result of their endeavour. 
This year there were fewer pictures of this Brobdingnagian character 
than usual, and for the most part those which were of excessive size 
to some extent justified their dimensions. The largest of all, I should 
think, was M. Daiwant’s ‘ Naufrage ’—a representation of a shipwreck, 
which reached from floor to ceiling of the great central hall. This 
composition was a four de force indeed, showing us the side of a great 
ironclad, immovable amidst the gigantic waves, tossing furiously on 
which was a lifeboat crowded with sailors and passengers waiting to 
receive the last inmates of the ship, who were being lowered down 
the side of the vessel—a gigantic, marvellous, almost useless picture, 
on which an infinity of labour and knowledge have been thrown away, 
or at least bestowed fruitlessly—fruitlessly, that is to say, as far as this 
actual picture was concerned ; for no house could have held, and no 
collector could have cared to possess it; but, viewed in the light of 
artistic training, the work may have had its uses, and the painting 
itself was of a solid and unmeretricious character. What is M. Daiwant’s 
nationality, the present writer is unaware, but his picture had something 
of a German air amidst its surroundings, and was at once more real, and 
less consciously artistic. 


The battle pictures were this year less numerous and less effective than 
usual ; there was nothing within measurable distance of Detaille’s ‘ Le 
Réve ’ of last year, or ‘ Reischoffen, by Aimé Morot, of a few years since; 
indeed this last-mentioned picture, which is now hung at the Exposition 
Universelle, is probably the finest battle-piece which has been painted 
of late years, and the wild splendour of its charging horsemen seems 
to exhaust the possibilities of even so magnificent a subject. Moreau de 
Tours sends a gigantic ‘ En avant, en avant,’ an officer receiving his death- 
wound whilst charging the enemy ; but it is little more than repetition, 
in slightly varied attitude, of his previous work, and has that peculiar 
combination of sentiment and high falutin’ which is apt to accompany 
the French idea of military glory. This man is dying ‘for the 
gallery,’ not for his country; he is posturing to the last, as are 
his comrades round him. One of the best of the minor military 
scenes is ‘The Attack on Mouzon, the 30th of August, 1870, 
by G. Claris, in which the chief incident is the carrying for- 
ward of the mitrailleuse by three soldiers up a street swept by 
the fire of the enemy—one of those solid, almost matter-of-fact 
representations of the actual detail of war of which English artists 
have as yet shown themselves incapable; for which, indeed, they 
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have rarely had the material for experience. But the picture is not 
only to be praised from its point of literal truth ; but is masterly, both in 
painting and composition. The sentimental military incident picture, a 
kind which is for the most part the one encouraged by English artists, 
is well represented in the Salon by another incident of strict warfare, 
entitled ‘ A Hero’—a French soldier in the middle of an empty street, ex- 
posed to the fire of a mass of advancing soldiers, and kneeling to take aim 
at the enemy, while a group of terrified citizens are clustering round one 
of the doorways out of the line of fire—a well-drawn, cleanly-painted, 
brilliant tableau, such as Lady Butler might have done had she been a 
man and a Frenchman. 


For a change from these scenes of bloodshed let us look at M. 
Girardot’s pretty girl 
in white muslins 
tying the strings 
round the marma- 
lade pots, while her 
grandmother looks 
on approvingly. The 
change is at least a 
pleasant one. This 
white dress with its 
delicate _ iridescent 
tints of pink, blue, 
purple, and faintest 
yellow, this pleasant, 
downcast face, with 
the bright sunlight 
striking on arm and 
shoulder, and filtering through the glass jars till the marmalade within 
glows like beaten gold, and especially the contrast of the old woman, who 
sits, in the shadow, laying down the law as to the proper method of mar- 
malade-making—all of these make up a whole both interesting and beau- 
tiful. Fancy our own George Leslie taken with a fancy to paint a picture 
of French home life in the newest ultra-Impressionist manner, and you 
would have something like this composition of Girardot’s. ‘La Lumiere’ 
certainly has this merit: that the votaries thereof are for the most part 
forced: to choose such subjects and things as come home to the majority 
of us more nearly than battle, murder, and sudden death. Still, I do 
not think that this method of art will ever become widely popular ; the 
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majority of people will always rather look at pictures with their acquired 
knowledge and preconceived ideas than with their actual eyes. It is an 
easily demonstrated fact that the majority of those we meet have never 
looked at their surroundings at all, and any reader who wishes to convince 
himself or herself of the truth of this proposition may easily do so by trying 
to describe accurately in words the shape of any furniture or ornament 
in the houses which he or she usually frequents, and then comparing the 
description with the original object. No doubt this is a humiliating test 
and might very possibly fail with many of the readers of the UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW, who are, I believe, exceptionally intelligent persons; but the 
game may be very successfully played with any relatives whose equanimity 
it is wished to disturb ; and I have specially noticed that people who 
have been brought up in one house, and seen the same clocks, vases, 
candlesticks, chairs, tables, &c., the greater part of their lives, have not, 
as a rule, the vaguest conception of their shape or their detail. They 
have never seen them with the zaked eye; they have really never seen 
them at all. They have heard of them, talked of them, thought of them, 
and mentally compared them favourably with similar objects belonging 
to other people; but as to /ooking at them to notice accurately their 
shape and colour and minutiz, this it is a hundred to one they have 
not done. And so it is with the outside world and with the effects of 
light and colour upon people and things. A black coat is always black 
to a child, and awhite sheet or shirt white ; and the majority of us are 
children in the artistic sense till we have learnt to see, a process which 
is. neither easy nor altogether pleasant—a process which many artists 
even never achieve, and which is accompanied by dangers and may result 
in extravagances more objectionable even than that first ignorance which 
prevented sight. Some va media will perhaps, as the years go on, be 
found between the old Academic painting, the ‘plein air’ school, and 
the Impressionists properly so called. It is interesting, by the way, to 
note that the two last-mentioned schools, which are entirely distinct, 
and almost entirely opposed in their methods, are generally confounded 
by English critics, who talk as if Carolus Duran and Claude Monet 
worked after the same manner, and on the same principles. I read 
a description the other day, in an esteemed weekly contemporary, which 
explained that the principle of the ‘plein air’ school was ‘/o mix the 
colours on the canvas instead of on the palette!’ a description of artistic 
method which, for misplaced ingenuity and absolute nonsense, has per- 


haps never yet been equalled. 


Readers of the UNIVERSAL REVIEW will very probably remember 
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a cut of a delightful little picture, by M. Deschamps, of a baby tied 
up mummy fashion, and hung upon a nail in the wall, which formed 
the initial to our last year’s article on this exhibition. This was a de. 
lightful bit of fresh ‘plein air’ painting, and the face of the child was full 
of mirth and intelligence; and this year M. Deschamps has sent another 
which is even more admirable as a piece of work and more amusing as 
a picture—in fact it should serve as a model for all daily art; this 
‘Touche a Tout,’ who sits here laughing and curling up his toes and 
opening mouth and hand and eyes in mingled astonishment and 
pleasure ; for he has found something new and profoundly interesting, 
no less than the black cat’s bushy tail, and he is just going to see if it 
be not good to eat ; the cat meanwhile, having rubbed itself friendlily 
against his shoulder, is walking away from him unconsciously. In 
another moment there will be a struggle. It would be impossible to 
describe in words the vigour, the ease, the life and reality of this little 
picture, and above all it is worth pointing out that the subject is 
treated just as it should be, is slightly and easily painted, and not made 
too much of, or forced into an importance which it should 
not possess, by elaborate surroundings or undue size. The 
present writer confesses to an extreme aversion to all baby 
pictures ; but this artist, as we hinted in our last year’s notice, 
has got into the real heart of babydom, and gives us its 
unconscious mischief, its wide-eyed surprise, its ignorance 
of cause and effect, its entire freedom from self-conscious- 
ness, its absolute absence from restraint. This is not 
Mrs. Grundy’s baby, but the baby of Mrs. Grundy’s Bohe- 
mian sister, and as such we advise all young English 
matrons to go and study it and bring up their children 
inlike manner. Here, too, are a couple of babies sketched 
for me by a young German painter, who have a good 
deal of babyhood. Evidently they were just setting 
forth on their ‘grand tour’ when the artist caught them. 


In writing for the English public upon the differences 
between our national art and that of France, I am 
always met by one difficulty—the difficulty, that is, of 
the essentially different ideas which the word Art 
conveys to the Gallic and the Britannic mind. Here 
there is a sincere, if unspoken, belief that Art is 
mainly a thing for women and children and idle, 
irresponsible people, and that so far as it is to be 
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approved, or even tolerated, by grown and earnest persons, it is when 
careful restrictions are placed upon the methods of its exercise, the 
subjects which are dealt with, and the manner in which those subjects 
are expressed. Again, the pleasure given to an ordinary Englishman by a 
work of art is almost invariably a superficial pleasure—a pleasure of the 
eye, akin to that which a child receives when a gaily painted doll is pre- 
sented to his notice. The Frenchman’s artistic appreciation, however, is 
rarely given to superficial prettiness such as this; it is as a rule the av7, 
the subtlety, or ingenuity, or delicate expression of the thing represented, 
which delights him rather than the thing itself. The actual flower, or 
tree, pretty woman, golden sunset, or breaking wave is less to him than the 
manner of expression, and the thought which is conveyed, and there is, 
therefore, a continual difficulty in describing some French pictures, which 
are frequently, according to our ideas, unpleasant in subject and immo- 








dest in rendering—in making English readers understand that they may 
nevertheless be works of very delicate art, and that, owing to the different 
national point of view as to what art should and should not set itself to 
accomplish, the work does not betoken the same quality of mind, or 
present the same coarseness of aspect which it would possess if 
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executed by English hands. Between the prudery which is always 
pursing up the lips at the slightest indication of the nude figure, and 
the absolute and insistent nakedness which many French painters dis- 
play,' there is, no doubt, possible to be found a noble medium, such as, 
for instance, in Mr. Watts’ pictures ; but between the extremes there is 
little to choose. To fear the flesh is as bad as to revel in it, and for 
painters to wilfully deprive themselves of the most beautiful subject 
which the natural world presents is as certain to result in a weakening 
and worsening of their powers as would occur if they represented that 
subject only, or chiefly, for its sensual suggestiveness. 

There are, perhaps, fewer nude pictures than usual this year in the 
Salon,.and not many, I think, which could be fairly objected to on the 


' A fair though inoffensive specimen of this is given in the cut on the preceding page, which 
is from a picture entitled * Les deux perles,’ by Le Quesne. 
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score last mentioned. The majority are realistic and so far startling to 
the unaccustomed English eye, but, save in some instances on which it is 
unnecessary to dilate, they are not rightly to be charged with immorality 
or coarseness. Take, for instance, this study of Leroy’s, named ‘ Medi- 
tation, ' a picture in which the artist has evidently honestly delighted in 
the beauty of his subject, and, while adhering as strictly as lay within 
his power to the truth of nature, has yet managed to endow it with 
some hint of antique grace and suggestion of poetry. Or, as an even 
better example, look at this ‘Idyll,’ by Bonnat, a picture which it is 
quite easy to imagine would have been both coarse and unpleasant 
if treated in an ordinary manner: here a sense of style has saved the 
artist, the tradition of a great school of painting ; the care and beauty 
of the composition render all thoughts of coarseness impossible ; and 
though, to my thinking, the rather dandy grace of these figures is not 
the right impression for the nude to give us, yet there is no doubt that 
it is one of the intellectual aspects in which the figure may be properly 
treated. Here is another, a ‘ Réverie,’ by Benner—a white woman 
stretched on a mass of rock, with a background of bluish sea and 
sky, and in the distance some great cliffs of rather fantastic form which 
break the horizon. Our reproduction, unfortunately, can give little 














idea of the delicacy with which this picture is painted, but there are to 
be found therein both the quietness and purity of the original. In the 
whole Salon there is not, perhaps, a picture which is more essentially 


' On the preceding page. 
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chaste, nor is there one more delicate or. more graceful. Imagine 
a humanised Leighton—a Leighton who has forgotten the Elgin 
marbles and the restrictions of Burlington. House, and who is con- 
tented with natural instead of artificial aspects of humanity and 
nature, and you would have from him such a picture as this ‘ Réverie,’ 
There is a most perfect antitype to the picture of which we have been 
speaking, in an ultra-Impressionist ‘ panneau décoratif’ entitled ‘ Near 
the Fire,’ by Rosset-Granger, of which we simply did not dare to 
afford our readers a reproduction, but it is worth mentioning and, 
for anyone who goes to the Salon, worth looking at, if only to note, 
plainly shown, one great fallacy of Impressionist art—the fallacy, that 
is, that accurate painting of light suffices to make a beautiful picture 
irrespective of all other considerations. This long-limbed, stay- 
deformed, voluptuous figure, with hair elaborately done up for its sole 
clothing, with a fan in one hand and a pair of tongs in the other, is, 
despite the ability with which the work has been executed, an almost 
perfect presentment of what nude painting should ot be: every line 
suggests the absence of clothes instead of the beauty and the grace 
of nature, and the unseen fire which falls on thigh and bosom is not more 
clearly indicated than the coarse eyes with which the artist has seen, and 


misconceived, his model. 


Another view of the nude, and one which most artist visitors to 
the Salon feel at first to be supremely funny, is the ‘Bacchus and 
Ariadne ’—we mean the ‘ Bacchus,’ by M. Carolus Duran. We all know 
M. Duran’s portraiture, its brilliant painting, its magnificence of pose, its 
vivid, lifelike rendering of character, its ease and grace, and, alas! its 
occasional aberrations of colour. Well, here is this painter emulating 
Titian, of all people in the world, just showing Titian how he ought to 
have done it; and with a vivid remembrance of the ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ in the National Gallery, and with the help of several visits to 
the Louvre, he has managed to produce the gigantic composition which 
we give on the opposite page. I do not know that anything more 
profoundly comic than this picture has been produced by a modern 
artist ; the mixture therein of the modern French and the ancient 
Italian points of view has resulted in a sort of artistic mermaid — 


Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne. 


If anyone wanted to prove to demonstration what there was in 
Italian painting which was lacking in modern art, we can conceive no 
more fitting example than this picture, for therein is to be found the 
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most remarkable imitation of the form of ancient work, with an utter 
absence of its spirit ; and it is worth while remarking—the assertion can 
easily be tested by anyone sufficiently interested in the matter to visit 
a gallery of ancient pictures—that one of the most marked deficiencies, 
one of the Jines which divide most clearly the new work from the old, is 
the utter absence of repose in the former, and the invariable presence 
thereof in the latter painting. Think of our ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ !! 
There is movement enough in all conscience ; everybody and everything 
on the canvas is in rapid motion, but yet the effect of the whole picture 
is supremely quiet. Now examine the gestures and the effect of the 
composition in M. Duran’s ‘ Bacchus, and you will notice that the im- 
pression given is the very reverse, and that everybody concerned in this 
picture is not only in action, but more or less in a hurry; everyone is 
in a strained attitude, an attitude which, so to speak, has no beginning or 
end, which we do not conceive as the result of any foregoing action, and 
which has no unity, or at all events gives no sense of unity to the rest of 
the picture. Above all the group on the extreme left of the composition 
have a sort of ‘come, kiss me quick and go, honey’ air, and the men 
who are drawing the triumphal car have all got themselves into magnifi- 
cent poses forthe express moment. This ‘ Bacchus’ is one of the largest 


' In the National Gallery. 
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pictures in the Salon, and is, I should say, about six times the size of 
the original.! But its challenge to the old master needs no acceptance, 
and carries its own condemnation, for a Titian feebly violent, disjointed, 
and without colour, is not the Titian whom we know, and M. Duran will 
do well for the future to return to his really vivid portraiture, wholly in 
tune as that is with the spirit of modern life, and leave the Immortals 
alone: he is dans le mouvement—\et that content him—and can give us 
the most perfect expression of a clothes philosophy which a painter has 
ever shown. 


And now turn from this work to ‘Les Amoureux,’ by A. G. Binet, 
and notice how one true, natural gesture avails to render a work of art 
alike beautiful, dramatic, and interesting. This picture is indeed very re- 
markable, from the fact that there is therein almost nothing but the sugges- 
tion of a kiss. Though there are two figures, we can only see half a face 
and one hand. With a dexterity worthy of an amateur M. Binet has 
hidden as much of his figures as possible ; but the gesture is perfect, and 
the expression thereof in the arm, the clinging hand, the poses of the heads 
and bodies, impresses me as being more entirely true to the manner in 
which a fond man and woman embrace, than any pictorial rendering 
before seen. To the English mind, possibly, there will seem something 
wrong, something almost immodest, in the very naturalness and uncon- 
ventionality of this work, but we confess that to us the subject appears 
to be essentially one of those few beautiful verities of life which have 
remained unchanged since the day 


When Adam first 
Embraced his Eve, in happy hour, 
And all the birds in Eden burst 
In carol, every bud to flower 


M, Benjamin Constant’s picture this year is as large as ever, but 
hardly as interesting. The subject explains itself. The wives of the 
dead warrior watching by him silently till the time comes for burial. 
There seems little motive for a composition of this kind to be painted 
on such a gigantic scale, and the picture partakes of the nature of a 
magnified pot-boiler ; when this is said there is little more to which to 
object. The painting is solid and good, the colour, though not subtle, rich 
and deep throughout, though possibly exception may be taken to the 
apparently exaggerated size of the women mourners, an apparent ex- 
aggeration which is very possibly due to the arrangement of their 
massive robes. Nothing shows the enormous scale and diversity of 


' The ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ in the National Gallery. 
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interest of the pictures in the Salon more than the fact that we can 
afford to pass such a work as this, which would draw crowds and form a 
principal topic of artistic discussion if it were in our own Academy, with 
the remark that it is not such a good Constant as usual. 


The cattle pictures, never very interesting in the Salon, are this year 
less so than ever, the best being probably a very vivid Dupre, ‘another 
woman with a cow,’ as one of his critics said disparagingly, but a fine 
piece of colour and splendidly painted. The composition we reproduce 


on the next page is by Barrillot, and is entitled ‘ Burning the Weeds.’ 


Amongst the domestic pictures—and it is here that the French artists 
find to-day the most fitting exercise for their skill—there are few that I like 
better than this interior of the Children’s Hospital by J. Geoffroy. Here, 
as in the ‘ Les Amoureux’ of Binet, the picture is admirable, not only for 
its technical skill, but for its truth of feeling and gesture; and from an 
artistic point of view the opposition of the dark figure and heads to the 
snowy sheets, curtains, and night-dresses of the inmates of this bright 


room, is carried out with the greatest artistic skill, and apparently with 
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the utmost simplicity. That the picture partakes, as is too frequently 
the case nowadays with fine French paintings, almost more of the 
character of a scientific exercise in light and shade; of the solution of 
certain technical problems, than of spontaneous artistic impulse—is no 
doubt true, and it also appears to us to be somewhat over-large for the 
subject chosen. Few compositions, however, have touched hospital life 


more gently or more sympathetically. 


The kind of Art of which M. Puvis de Chavannes’ work is the finest 
example is extremely popular just now in Paris. These faint, idyllic, 
dreamy landscapes, treated from the point of view of decoration rather 
than that of nature, and enlivened with two or three delicately drawn 
ghostlike figures, meet us in the Salon at every turn. They afford a 
ready refuge for the artists who have revolted from the academic traditions 
of French painting, and who have yet no sympathy with the ultra- 
naturalism of the so-called ‘plein-air’ school of painting, or the vivid, 
scattered-rainbow colouring of the Impressionists; in fact, the word 
Puvis, with a little sibilant emphasis on the second syllable, is by the 
Parisian art student of to-day pronounced with the sort of reverence we 
used to feel in England for Michael Angelo or Titian, and in that strange 
method of Art which Puvzs has made famous this delicate dreamer has 
found a host of imitators. Indeed the work is like that of Corot in one 
respect at least—it almost asks for imitation, for its very merits are such 
as can only be appreciated by a sensitive and fully educated eye, and its 
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omissions are such as to include many of the greatest difficulties which 
artists have to encounter. Puvis de Chavannes himself has nothing in 
the present exhibition, but it is not difficult to see that his influence is 
none the less prevalent ; for instance, in the little picture by Collin, which 
we reproduce below, and which the painter names ‘ Jeunesse.’ There is 
here, too, much of the charm of the greater painter’s work, in the 
bright and delicate colour, the slight but prettily accented sentiment, 
and the strong decorative intention visible in every line of composi- 
tion; but here, as in so many instances of this style of art, every- 
thing is twisted to serve a certain purpose. This may, I think, be 
excused in view of the fact that there is no pretence of realistic render- 
ing. His pictures remind one of Mr. Morris’s prologue to the ‘ Earthly 


Paradise, and we might well quote in front of them— 


Of heaven and hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years. 
Nor for my words shall men forget their fears, 
Nor hope again, for aught that I shall say, 

The idle singer of an empty day. 


There is another fine example of such painting in Lagarde’s ‘ Vision 
de St. Jean de la Croix,’ a picture which pleases everyone, despite its 
absolute flatness and opacity of colour, and the medizval convention 
with which the artist has inserted round the head of the flying Christ a 
halo of solid gold, from which long rays of the same metal strike right 
across the picture to where St. John stands. In spite of all these 
peculiarities, there is great beauty of colour and composition in the 
work, and a fine decorative insight in the selection and direction of the 
lines of the landscape and figure. In this again we find an exemplifica- 
tion of what art 
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every diversity of 
method; and it js 
rather strange to con- 
sider that, as in the 
example before us, it 
is quite possible for a 
picture to be at the 
same time supremely 
ridiculous and_beau- 
tiful. 


Let us get back 
to nature and the 
fresh air, and look at 
Thoren’s ‘En Au- 
tomne,’ in which one 
can hardly fancy a 
subject less interest- 
ing if it were described 
only in words—a 





square picture with 
the backs of three 
horses planted right in the middle of the composition, and in front of 
them the back of a peasant who is driving through the furrow a half-seen 
plough. The picture is, however, as will be seen by those who look 
at this page, by no means uninteresting; and the very arrange- 
ment which would condemn the composition from a conventionally 
artistic point of view, has been utilised here, or rather has been deliberately 
adopted, to give to a purely naturalistic picture a decorative effect, and 
in this attempt the painter has succeeded. I do not know whether it is 
fanciful to think that much of the pleasure one gets from this composi- 
tion arises from the fact of the heads of the horses and that of the 
man being hidden; perhaps it is only the sense of difficulty overcome 
in expressing the action of the animals and the ploughman so per- 
fectly with such scanty means.' There are, as usual,a good many of these 
Millet-like peasant scenes, and they are nearly all notable for this impres- 
sion of reality. The French artist, as I have frequently pointed out, 
does not dress up his working people, and above all does not give them 


' Thoren has another fine landscape, some sheep huddling together on the lee side of a 
haystack at the approach of a storm. This also is much in the manner of Millet—a very good 
manner too !—Enp. U. R. 
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any sentimental picturesque prettiness ; if anything, he exaggerates the 
rough shapelessness of their clothes, the ruggedness of their aspect, and 
the hard condition of their lives ; and the reason for this is not only to 
be found in the more thorough-going presentment of social matters in 
French art, but because the young French artist does habitually live, 
during a considerable portion of the year, amongst the people, staying 
for months at a time in Brittany farmhouses or in the homes of fisher- 
men, and there becoming thoroughly acquainted with peasant life as it 
actually is. I don’t know anything much less like nature than a 
working-man as painted by Ernest Waterlow, or Edwin Bale, or Arthur 
Hopkins, or J. Parker, or Alfred Fripp, or almost any one of our English 
artists—his pretty pink face and his nice corduroy suit, his spotted hand- 
kerchief and his smiling children, and his general going-to-have-tea-with- 
the-squire sort of air, are all parts of that wealthy unreal philosophy as 
to the condition of the rich and poor, with which we Englishmen have 
soothed our consciences and blinded our eyes during the last hundred 
years. Born of Mrs. Grundy out of Bumble, the withering influence of 
this philosophy may be tracked throughout the progress of our life. Our 
Art is constructed to represent life not as it is, but as the ladies’ 
school, the West End curate, or the fashionable doctor would picture it 
—a thing of tepid conventional sentiment, amiable futilities of thought 
and feeling, and generally a place which is made for the rich with the 


entire consent and satisfaction of the poor. We shall never have any 
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genre painting worthy of the name till we get rid of this conception. 
Another fine example of this sincere landscape painting, given on the 
preceding page, is by Dantin—‘ Un Coup de Collier, as good a piece 


of animal action as could well be desired. 


There are, of course, many good portraits in the Salon, but few 
which are to me specially interesting. The deficiencies of colour which 
are so frequent in French painting, and especially in French painting 
of the present day, manifest themselves very unpleasantly in work of 
this class ; for apart from knowledge of, or interest in, the person depicted, 
it is to a considerable extent upon the colour that the interest of most 
portraits depends, and this is especially notable in the work of the 
old masters; the portraits which have survived being almost without ° 
exception admirable in this respect. Parisian artists nowadays seem 
to care less for colour in their portraits than even in other pictures ; 
there is a shabby, black-grey style of background frequently adopted, 
which, in combination with a very colourless complexion and the 
usual black suit, makes the portraits of many distinguished Frenchmen 
look more like an advertisement of a mourning warehouse than a 
representation of nature. However, here is Mme. Carnot in a tremen- 
dous purple gown, sitting in a presidential chair, and looking every 
inch the wife of the President of the Republic; and here is Claude 
Bernard, by Lhermitte, cutting up a rabbit with the greatest satis- 
faction ; and here is a fine Bonnat, a portrait of an unnamed doctor ; 
and one of the most beautiful things in the Exhibition, a head of a girl 
looking up from her book, by J. Lefebvre. I do not know whether 
Mr. Fox be an Englishman or not, but his ‘ Lilian,’ a child of about 
fourteen, is a pretty child-portrait. 


Of the landscape painting of the Salon there is sc much to be said 
that for very safety I must here take refuge in saying little or nothing ; for 
the work that is being done of this class in France at the present time, 
and especially work that is exhibited at the Salon, much of it, of course, 
being due to the artists of alien nationalities, covers an enormous field 
both in interest and achievement. The four or five landscapes which 
I reproduce might have been multiplied a hundredfold with others 
of similar merit ; and I doubt if, with the exception of two or three 
painters, we Englishmen can at all hold our own at present in this 
branch of painting. Two or three exquisite water-colour draughtsmen 
we still possess, such as George Fripp, Alfred Hunt, Collier, Albert 
Goodwin, J. W. North, and last, not least, Mr. Aumonier, whose work, 
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after having been consistently skied or rejected for the last ten or fifteen 
years, the Academy have this year purchased for the Chantrey Bequest ; 
but for the most part, and with the exception of those who are more 
especially sea and river painters, we have no landscape artists, and that 
we have not, is for the most part, as I have frequently pointed out, 
due to the action of the Royal Academy, which has persistently set its 
face against this class of work, at rare intervals elected a landscape 
painter, and never elected the dest landscape painters of England, 
simply because they habitually worked in water-colour. I know it is 
quite true that nobody cares for these facts, and that the Academic 
influence is so strong, not only upon the artists but in the Press, that an 
attempt is made to publicly ignore and privately deny them; but I should 
like to point out that no writer and no member of the Academy has 
ever dared to publicly deny the truth of the above facts, and one day, 
when the English people wake up to’ the idea that it is ridiculous for 
them to allow the art interests of the nation to be administered by, and 
for the benefit of, members of a private club, they will perhaps 


wonder why attention should not have been sooner paid to the short- 
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comings of the institution in question, which have been pointed out so 
plainly and persistently, and without denial, much less dispute, for a 


long series of years. 
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One of the most painfully real pictures in the Salon is the one here 
engraved on the opposite page, entitled ‘En gréve;’ a grimly sug- 
gestive picture, in which the absence of exaggerated gesture, and of 
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attempt to soften the facts of the case, does but increase the impressive- 
ness. The procession of hungry men and boys marching along the 
tramway which leads to the manufactory is a suggestive one enough, 
and points to a danger which menaces not France alone, but every 
civilised country of the present day. From an artistic point of view the 
picture is remarkable for its restraint no less than its power. It looks 
like an illustration to Zola’s ‘Germinal’ or ‘ La Terre,’ and I have rarely 
seen finer studies of expression than are to be found in the various faces. 
The movement and the onward press of the crowd are caught most vividly. 
As an utter contrast to so painful a scene M. Souza-Pinto’s ‘In the 
Woods’ is refreshing indeed, with its artistic reminiscences of Bastien 
Lepage, and its simplicity and pleasant surroundings (a reproduction of it 
will be found in one of the earlier pages of this article). But on this we 
have no time to linger, for these desultory notes, over-long already, must 
here be brought to a close. 


HARRY QUILTER.! 











' The final article of this series, dealing with the pictures in the Paris Universal Exhibition, 
will appear in our next number.—Ep. U. R. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF WYNKYN DE WORDE’S EDITION OF 
THE DIALOGUE OF DIVES AND PAUPER. 
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The History of the Titlecpage : 


HE first English book in which we meet with a title-page is ‘ The 
TT Chastising of God’s Children,’ an anonymous work of a four- 
teenth-century author, which was issued from the press, perhaps of. 
Caxton, perhaps of Wynkyn de Worde, about the year 1491. Printed 
in the centre of the first page of this work is a three-line paragraph, 
which runs as follows :— 


@ The prouffptable boke for maies soule | And right comfor- 
table to the bodp | and specpallp in aduersitee t trpbulacpon | which 
boke is called The Chastysing of goddes Chpldern. 


Such, and of such simplicity, was the first English title-page. Over 
ninety works had been published by Caxton before it appeared. The 
text of the book is printed in the last of the six types which he used, 
but these three lines of title are of a different character, which appears 
in conjunction with this type, No. 6, in three other books, and was the 
first used by Wynkyn de Worde. Caxton died in 1491, and it is con- 
jectured by Mr. Blades that for all these four works the apprentice and 
not the master was really responsible. For Caxton was in many ways 
a conservative, and having done without title-pages for fifteen years was 
not likely to have altered his practice in the last few months of his life. 


It is characteristic of a really great invention that so soon as it 
has come into general use everyone should wonder how it remained so 
long undiscovered. Certainly this is the case with the title-page. Even 
when books were written instead of-printed it is surprising that it should 
never have been invented ; but the monks-were presumably economical, 
and refused to devote a whole leaf of good paper or parchment to 


' The lines which surrouitatbe various designs for title-pages reproduced in this paper 
represent the actual sizes of the original pages. In cases where any page was larger than the 
page of our REVIEW the lines are of course absent.-—-Ep. U. &. 
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information which could be given in three or four lines. Hence the 
most communicative of manuscripts only acquaint us with their contents 
by means of a head-line or rubricated paragraph on the top of the first 
page, in which the words Jncipit, Cy commence, Incomincia or Hier 
begynneth are followed by the title of the work, and any information as 
to its author, commentator, or translator which the scribe might be 
pleased to impart. To the earliest printers the scribe was for a long 
time as a law; they cut their types to imitate the current handwriting 
of the day, and were slow to break away from any of the customs of 
their predecessors. This spirit of humility even led to a further curtail- 
ment of the amount of printed information as to the contents of a 
volume. For many years after the invention of printing the ornamenta- 
tion of a book was regarded as a separate art, the province of the 
‘rubrisher, who drew the initial letters at the beginning of chapters and 

inserted paragraph marks in blue or vermilion in appropriate places. 

Thus anyone who visits the King’s Library in the British Museum may 
see there, in one of the show-cases reserved for especially fine books, an 
edition of the abridgment by Justinus of the ‘ Histories of Trogus 
Pompeius,’ to the first page of which the illuminator has added, not 
only a fine illuminated initial and a pretty border, but also a head-title 
in beautiful letters of gold, running ‘ Justini Historici clarissimi in 

Pompeii Trogi historias proemium incipit.’ But the Museum happens 

to possess another copy of this edition, in which the illuminator has not 

thought fit to insert any head-title, and thus the reader who opens the 
book at its first page has no further clue to the identification of the work 
before him than his erudition may enable him to collect from its opening 
sentence : ‘Cum multi ex Romanis etiam consularis dignitatis uiri,’ &c., 
&c. This is the case with many of the books printed by Caxton. 
Take, for instance, the first edition of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales.’ 
With the usual blank space for the initial letter, the book begins at once. 


Wan that Apprill With his shouris sote 

And the droughte of Marche hath pcid pe rote 
And badid every beyne in suche licour 

@f whiche bertu engendrid is the flour. 


Caxton yielded to no man in his admiration for Chaucer, but he was 
unlucky enough to print his first edition from a very bad manuscript, so 
that there are three mistakes in the first couplet. Still no one can fail 


to recognise the opening of the immortal Prologue, and this was 
apparently Caxton’s opinion, and hence his chariness of information. 


A reader will want to know what is the book before him at the 
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outset of his perusal. The scribe who copies it will have its title 
prominently in his mind, not only when his task is beginning, but also 
when it is on the point of completion. Hence manuscripts, and con- 
sequently early printed books, as frequently give information as to their 
subject and author on their last page as on their first. But this is not 
all. A book may have a prologue and an epilogue, and if it be long 
and in many chapters, there will a/so be need of a table of contents ; 
and at the beginning or end of any one of these, prologue, table, text, 
or epilogue, the printer-editor may become communicative. Thus in 
Caxton’s ‘ Mirror of the World’ we obtain most information from the 
table of contents, which is headed :— 


Were beqnnneth the table of the rubrices of the presen- 
te bolume named the {#lirrour of the TAorld or Thymaae 
of the same. 


And in his ‘Gower’ this is the place chosen for his paragraph title. 


‘ Wis book is intituled confes- 
«$io0 amantis | that is to sape 
in Enalyshe the confesspon of 
the louer maad and comppled 
by Gohan Giofwer squver borne in falps. 


In the first edition of the ‘ Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers 
(the first book of which we can say with certainty that it was printed in 
England) all this is reserved for the beginning of the epilogue, which 
runs :— 

" Lre endeth the book named the dictes or sapenais 

of the philosophres emprpnted by me William 
Caxton at Wlestmestre the were of our lord. {1. 
CECE.L xxbij. Whiche book is late translated out of 
ffrenshe, &c. 


In all extant copies save one this is the only place in the book where 


such details are given, but apparently Caxton felt that he had supplied 
his information where nobody would look for it, and so in some copies 
(of which one owned by Earl Spencer is the sole survivor) he placed a 
colophon ! at the exd of the epilogue. This colophon runs :— 


Thus endeth this book of the Dyctes and notable fMpse sap- 
enaes of the phnlosophers late translated and dratoen 
’ The name given to the last paragraph of a book when, as with a ‘ finishing stroke’ (Greek, 
kokopwy), it furnishes information as to its contents, author, &c. 
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out of frenshe into our enalishe tonge by mp forsaide lord 
Therle of Mpuers and lord Skales and by hys coman- 
Dement sette in forme and emprpnted in this manere as 

pe mape here in this booke see. Gelhiche was fynesshed the 
xbitf Dap of the moneth of JLouembre t the seventeenth 

pere of the reane of kyng Hdward the fourth. 


Thus we see that there was no peevish desire on the part of the 
printer to withhold information, but that it took some years before the 
trade became alive to the inconvenience inflicted on the reader by being 
compelled to grope about in three or four different places before he 
could be sure that he had obtained all the details about the name and 
authorship of the book before him which were contained within its covers, 


The first English title-page is assigned to the year 1491; and on 
the Continent, where the growth of printing was so much earlier and 
more rapid than in our island, the battle had practically been won 
nearly ten years earlier. With the first appearance of the title-page its 
success was assured, and yet in the years which immediately preceded 
this triumph a rival system was growing up, which with a little more 
time for development might have prevented the title-page from ever 
coming into existence. At first, as has been said, the early printers 
were contented to observe that medieval subdivision of labour which 
marked off the illuminator from the scribe. In almost all the earliest 
books the initial letters at the beginning of chapters and also the 
rubricated head-lines were left to be filled in by hand. But the desire 
for ornament sometimes went further than these simple embellishments, 
and led to the first page being wholly or partly surrounded by an 
elaborately designed coloured border. An example of such a border is 
given in our first illustration. It is not in itself very beautiful, and the 
page as a whole suffers from having been reduced to about one-fourth 
of its original size. But the illustration is sufficient to serve our turn, 
and few people can fail to be interested in seeing even a reduced fac- 
simile of the first page of the first book printed in Europe. For this 
is the beginning of the famous ‘ Mazarin’ Bible, so called because the 
first copy of it which attracted attention was found in the library of 
Cardinal Mazarin. Its printers were Fust and Scheffer, from whose 
press at Mentz it probably issued about the year 1455. It cannot be 
called a very rare book, since four copies of it have come into the 
market within the last few years ; but it is a noble proof of the often- 
quoted assertion that of all the arts typography is the only one that 
sprang into the world perfect, and the prices which it has fetched 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE ‘MAZARIN’ BIBLE. 


Size of the original, 15 in. by 10} in, 
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(varying from 2,000/. to 3,900/, according to the condition of the 
volume) show the estimation in which it is held by collectors. In the 
British Museum copy of this book, from which, by permission of the 
Trustees, the photographic reproduction has been made, the text is 
surrounded by a border illuminated by hand. But as time went on 
printers became less willing to be dependent on the services of the 
illuminators, and several books have come down to us from about the 
year 1480, in which the first page is surrounded by a woodcut border 
printed with the text. This is the case, for instance, with Theodoric 
Rood’s edition of the Latin ‘Exposition of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah,’ printed at Oxford in 1482, and I have noticed the same 
feature in several books printed about the time at Augsburg. Nor was 
this all. Among the subdivisions of book-producers the mznzatores or 
vignette-makers, artists able to design and paint subjects, occupied an 
important place. In early books spaces would sometimes be left on 
the first pages for miniatures to be supplied by hand, and Caxton left 
such a blank as late as 1483 in his edition of Gower’s ‘ Confessio 
Amantis. But in the next year, in his ‘Golden Legend,’ he has a 
woodcut engraving of saints in glory which occupies three-fourths of 
the first page, the remaining fourth being occupied by nine lines of 
text in double columns. There was thus a really serious danger that a 
highly ornamented first page of text should come to be accepted as the 
appropriate beginning of a book, even after printers had emancipated 
themselves from their thraldom to the scribes. But the advantages of 
the title-page were too obvious to be overlooked, and the rival system 
soon disappeared, only leaving a pleasant trace of its existence in such 
books as the ‘ Trabisonda istoriata ne la quale si contiene nobilissime 
battaglie con la vita e morte di Rinaldo’ (Venice, 1494), in which a 
plain paragraph-title on the first leaf is succeeded by a first page of 
text, while a most beautiful border and delightful designs only leave 
room for eight lines of print. 


So much by way of a history of the practice of printers before the 
title-page in its most rudimentary form came into existence. The great 
event has hardly attracted the attention it deserves in the history of 
books. In his charming little work on ‘ The Library’ Mr. Lang quotes 
M. Rouveyre’s authority for placing it within the dates 1476 and 1480, 
but a fine field for investigation is still open, and the bibliographer who 
enables us to place our finger on a book and say ‘ This was the first 
title-page ever printed’ will deserve immortal glory among his fellows. 
Here we must be content with saying that, though not introduced into 
England till 1491, the simplest form of title-page became increasingly 
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common in Italy, France, and Germany from 1480 onwards, that after 
1490 it becomes the rule, and that at least as early as 1493 instances 
occur in which to the name of the book information is added on the 
title-page as to where it could be obtained, a practice, however, which 
did not become general until the early years of the next century. 


Let us look at our first English title-page again : 


@ The prouffptable boke for maes soule | And riaht comfor- 
table to the bodp | and specpallp in adbersitee t trpbulacpon | fobich 
boke is called The Chastysing of qoddes ChHnldern. 


That is the letterpress, and it is printed nearly in the centre of an 
otherwise blank page, with the lines divided exactly as they are given 
here. Modern printers would be sorely puzzled if asked to set up such 
a title, and if bidden to do their best would probably break it up into 
about nine lines printed in five or six different types, and covering the 
whole of the page. At first, it is evident, their predecessors paid very 
little attention to the matter. ‘Caxton’ printed these three lines just 
as he would have printed them at the head of one of his chapters, and 
there is no attempt whatever to make the page on which they are placed 
look either imposing or attractive. 


But this carelessness did not long continue, and the history of the 
title-page for the sixty or seventy years which followed its invention is 
a pleasant record of successful attempts to embellish it in various ways. 
Of these the most obvious took the form of covering the whole or the 
greater part of the page with a woodcut, in some part of which was 
exhibited the title of the book in the shortest possible form. — This 
was the favourite method in England, and as wood engraving in this 
country was in a somewhat primitive condition, its results are rather 
curious and interesting than beautiful. One of the earliest of these wood- 
cut title-pages, printed only five years after Caxton’s death, is here 
reproduced in facsimile as a frontispiece to this article. The deprecating 
attitude of Pauper is perhaps the best thing in the cut, and we may hope 
that the rents in his clothing were not larger in life than they are here 
represented. Of the landscape it can only be said that it is highly con- 
ventionalised, and a small prize might safely be offered for a correct 
identification of the flowers growing on the hillside. The colophon gives 
us all needful information as to the work to which it belongs. It runs :— 

Here endeth a compendyouse treatyse dyalogue of Diues and Pauper. That 
is to saye | the ryche t the poore fructuously treatynge upon the x commajfide- 
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mentes | fynysshed the iij daye of Decembre. The yere of our lorde god 
M.cccc.Ixxxxvi. Emprentyd by me Wynken de worde at Westmonstre. 


Another book from Wynkyn de Worde’s press, ‘emprynted’ this time 
not at ‘Westmonstre’ but ‘in fletestrete in the sygne of the sonne [sun],’ 
is ‘the lyfe of the moost ferefullest {| and vnmercyfullest | and myscheuous 
Robert y*® deuyll whiche was afterwarde called the serudt of our lorde 
Jhesu cryste.’ The title-page has only the words ‘ Robert the deuyll’ 
written on a scroll, and underneath a portrait of the hero taken appa- 
rently after his conversion, for the face, as our illustration shows, is that of 
a bright and gallant soldier. In ‘the Castell of laboure,’ the title-page, as 
we should expect, shows us people at work, but apparently under lock and 
key. Of another Wynkyn de Worde the colophon tells us : ‘ Here endeth 
a lamentable complayt that y® soule maketh of y* wretched lyfe of the 
body,’ and inthe title-page, beneath a scroll bearing the words ‘com- 
pleynt of the soule, a woodcut exhibits a deathbed scene. On the right 
hand of the dying man at the foot of the bed are kneeling members of 
some religious order, and above them hangs a crucifix. On the left are 
snarling and wrangling devils. From out the man’s mouth is ascending a 
little figure, the conventional representation of the sou], whose upward flight 
is being watched by angels at the bed’s head on the right. A woodcut 
very similar to this is given on the title-page of ‘ The deyinge creature,’ 
another religious work printed by Wynkyn de Worde. Yet another, on 
‘The miracles of our lady, has a representation of the Blessed Virgin in 
glory, while in ‘The fruyte of redempcyon’ the subject chosen for the 
woodcut is the Crucifixion. The colophon to this last work joins to the 
usual information an episcopal recommendation not without a certain 
beauty of expression :— 

‘Here endeth,’ it says, ‘the treatyse called the fruyte of redempcyon | which 
deuoute treatyse I Rycharde unworthy bysshop of London haue studyously radde 
& ouerseen and the same approue, as moche as in me is, to be radde of the true 
seruauntes of swete Jhesu | to theyr grete consolacyon and ghostly conforte | and 


to the merytes of the deuoute fader compounder of the same. Emprynted by 
wynkyn de Worde | the yere of our lorde god M.cccce. and xiiii.’ 


All the works of which we have been talking are communicative 
in their colophons, but laconic on their title-pages. But the following 
curious title occurs on the title-page itself of the book to which it 
belongs :— 


The book entituled the next way to heuen the whiche in true walkynge or 
goyge is but thre dayes journey and to go or walke euery daye but thre myles as 
wytnesseth Moyses who sayth. Ibimus viam trium dierum in solitudinem &c. 
Exodi iii Ca. 



























‘ROBERT THE DEVIL.’ 
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Under this is a woodcut representing a priest hearing the confession 
of a penitent, while in the background another priest is apparently 
receiving a woman into religion. 


Besides the books we have mentioned Wynkyn de Worde published 
nearly four hundred others, a large proportion of which have more or 
less ornamental title-pages. His scholastic works were often prefaced 
by woodcuts representing a master lecturing to his pupils, the master 
being usually provided with a stout birch rod. This is the case, for in- 
stance, in the 1513 edition of ‘Stans Puer ad Mensam,’ but in that of 
five years later the master is shown alone in his study, meditating over 
the day’s work and its troubles. Such at least is the interpretation 
which the sympathetic bystander will place on the picture ; but its pro- 
bability is unhappily lessened by the appearance of the cut in other 
works of a different character. For the dreary morality play of ‘ Hick- 
scorner, one of the few dramatic works Wynkyn de Worde published, 
there is a wonderful title-page showing labourers digging and building, 
beneath them in three separate cuts a merchant, a king, and an elephant 
and castle. The verso, or second page of the leaf, is much easier 
to understand, as it shows Hickscorner himself, and the five other 
characters of the play, Contemplation, Pity, Freewill, Imagination, 
and Perseverance. Woodcuts were put to such a variety of uses (very 
much like Mrs. Jarley’s waxworks) that it does not surprise us much 
to find that Perseverance is a foot-soldier with sword and halberd; 
Freewill looks like a country gentleman out for a walk, stick in hand ; 
Imagination is an impudent schoolboy; Pity might be a merchant 
or lawyer ; while Contemplation is a most villainous-looking youth, 
armed with.a faulchion, and running along with his head turned side- 
ways. With like parsimony William Copland, a later printer to whom 
we are indebted for versions of many of the old romances, in the title- 
pages of two of his Robin Hood legends makes the same figure serve first 
for Little John, and then for Adam Bel. But he makes up for this by 
his gallant representations of Sir Eglamour and Sir Isumbras and other 
worthy knights, and the woodcut of the ‘ Knight of the Swanne’ drawn 
along in his boat by his faithful bird is worthy of Lohengrin. 


If we now cross over the Channel, we shall find that the title-pages 
thought appropriate for the same classes of books were not very different 
from those of our English publishers. In ‘La vie de Robert le diable, 
published by Jean Herouf, the knight is no longer quietly riding along 
attended by his squire, but is striking out valiantly in the thick of the 
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FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE ROMANCE OF ]O RDAIN DE _ BLAUES. 
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fray. A pretty border, into which numerous birds are introduced, alone 
marks the superior taste of our French neighbours. The title-page of 
the romance of ‘ Oliuier de Castille et Artus dalgarbe. Nouuellement 
iprime a Paris,’ was enriched by its publisher, Jean Trepperel, with a 
diverting woodcut of the cavaliers landing from their ships. Michel le 
Noir was a great purveyor of such romances in the early years of the 
sixteenth century. It is to him we owe‘ L’Histoire et plaisante cro- 
nicque du noble et vaillant baudouyn, conte de flandres, lequel espousa le 
dyable,’ of which the title-page represents a noble lady offering the Count 
acrown. Remembering the Count’s unfortunate mistake in his marriage, 
the crown appears to us likely to be a snare, but the lady is very 
dignified and serene, and we hope that there was no guile in her offer. 
It was Michel le Noir again who published in 1509 the tale of ‘Le 
preux chevalier Artus de Bretaigne, when the knight, mail-clad on mail- 
clad horse, is represented as riding across a meadow of fair flowers, 
flourishing his sword and followed by his dog. A third of Le Noir’s 
publications, dealing with ‘ Les faitz et prouesses du noble & vaillant 
cheualier Jourdain de blaues’ is the subject of one of our illustrations, 
and its title-page therefore needs no description. It shows Jourdain 
as of a much less amiable countenance than Robert the devil, and the 
beggar who is watching him ride by does not seem to stand much chance 
of analms. According to the colophon the printing of the book was 
finished August 26, 1520. 


The small initial L in our last woodcut leads us to consider another 
class of French title-pages of the same stage of development, i.e. consist- 
ing, as a rule, only of the name of the book and an illustration, but which 
call for a few remarks on account of their singularity. They were 
apparently introduced, and certainly chiefly used, by Antoine Vérard, 
a Paris publisher of the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, who is beloved by rich collectors for his practice of 
printing on vellum, and illustrating his works with gorgeous illumina- 
tions. These he produced, as a rule, by painting over woodcuts ; but 
the woodcuts were sometimes heathen, whereas the illuminations were 
sacred ; and the ingenious publisher did not hesitate at a pinch to turn 
a picture of Saturn devouring his children into a representation of a 
Holy Family. Vérard’s device for ornamenting his title-pages was by 
giving the most wonderful development to the letter L, with which, as 
the initial of the French article, it was always easy to begin a title. 
Into this letter he twisted grotesque faces, frowning or smiling, but 
always grotesque, and the result, if inartistic, is certainly humorous. 
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In our illustration he has outdone himself; for into the convolutions of 
the letter there is wound a whole drama, of which the title of the book 
in verse offers a fitting commentary and explanation. It was published 
by Vérard at Paris in 1492, but without his name. The same bizarre 
decoration was used by Jacques Maillet, of Lyons, in 1494, for his ‘ Le 
Recueil des hystoires troyennes.’ Here in the curve at the foot of the 
L a monkey is seated playing a bagpipe, into one of the pipes of which 
another monkey, climbing down the stem of the letter, is poking a claw. 
At the top is yet a third serenely surveying the gambols of his fellows. 
Certainly for grotesque quaintness these initial ‘L’s’ can hardly be 
surpassed. I have never met with any other letters treated in a similar 
fashion. 


It was natural for an Englishman to begin a chat about books with 
Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde, and on our way from London Paris is 
a natural halting-place. But the home of beautiful printing at the time 
of which we are writing was Italy, and from Italy we have stayed away 
too long. For thirty or forty years onward from 1490 it is hardly too 
much to say that there is no such thing as a coarse or ugly Florentine 
or Venetian title-page, and there are many whose beauty has never been 
surpassed. Thus we have been looking at the woodcuts with which 
early English and French publishers adorned their title-pages, and our 
illustrations (with the exception of Wynkyn de Worde’s ‘ Robert the 
Devil,’ which is much superior to his average woodcuts) have been taken 
from rather large and important books, of good height and thickness, 
But if we put them into competition with the illustrations with which 
Florentine and Venetian publishers adorned quite cheap little books of 
some forty or fifty pages, we see all the difference between the work of 
the craftsman and of the artist. The grace and delicacy of these little 
Italian cuts are so great that it was no easy matter to choose between 
several rival claimants for the honour of selection. But our illustration 
of Damocles at his feast, contrasted with the blitheness of the little 
rabbits running about in the wood, cannot easily be surpassed for 
simple charm. As usual at this period, the colophon adds a little to 
the information given on the title-page. It runs: ‘Finito e il libro 
chiamato Lucidario, cioe dichiatore di molte belle e sottili domande & 
quistioni. Impresso in Firenze per Maestro Antonio Mischomini. Anno 
salutis Mccccl. xxxxiiii. A di xvii di luglio.’ The illustration has no 
apparent connection with anything in the book, which is a catechism of 
doctrinal theology, very popular in Latin, French, and Italian in the 
fifteenth century. 
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Cioerdichiararore di molre belle & fingulari | 
quiftioni 








FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE ‘LUCIDARIO.’ 


(A. Mischomini: Florence, 1494.) 
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A title-page whose claims to reproduction run those of the 
‘Lucidario’ very hard belongs to a book published in 1512 by 
Alexandro de’ Bindoni, on the ‘ Guerino dicto Meschino.’ The illustra- 
tion here represents rival bands of cavalry in vigorous charge. A little 
figure of a fallen soldier is especially good, and though the woodcut is 
much less finished than that of the ‘ Lucidario,’ it carries off the palm 
for dash and vigour. Three years later Nicolaus Gorgonzola, whose 
name now brings with it a peculiar fragrance, printed an ‘elegante e 
bella Historia de li nobilissimi Amanti Paris & Viena. Here the 
claim on our attention lies not in the artistic merit (for the border 
round the picture is unusually weak), but in a certain naive humour. 
Without being quite a caricature, Vienna with her lilies is a grotesque- 
looking maid, and Paris no unfit match for her. The God of Love 
descending from the skies is shooting the hero with a very large arrow, 
and a quaint-looking dog surveys the scene. A little chap-book pub- 
lished in 1539, about a labourer who tried to turn doctor (‘ uno uillano 
lauoratore nomato Grillo. El] quale uolse diuentar medico’), has a less 
humorous but more artistic title-page, in which we see a ploughman 
with his team, a quarrel between master and man, and, through the 
window of a farmhouse, a sick woman awaiting the doctor. But the 
most striking instance of the combination of a really good illustration 
with a very inferior book may be found in a life of St. Margaret, 
printed about 1530, ‘in Venetia per Francesco di Tomaso di Salo & 
compagni in Frezzaria al segno della Fede.’ This has on its title-page 
a most excellent little picture of the saint; yet its amazing title shows 
clearly that it was intended for a superstitious and ignorant class of 
purchasers. It runs: ‘Legenda et oratione di Santa Margheritone 
vergine & martire historiata ; Laqual oratione legendola over ponen- 
dola adosso a vna donna che non potesse parturire, subito parturira 
senza pericolo. Surely it was not for nothing that this work was 
printed ‘ al segno della Fede.’ 


As far as the experience of the present writer has extended, Italian 
printers appear to have considered that illustrated title-pages were chiefly 
needed in works that appealed to a popular audience. In larger works, 
even when, as in the famous ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’ (Venice, 
1499), their text is profusely illustrated, the title-page is usually left 
without adornment, and attains beauty only by the graceful arrangement 
of the letterpress. The Venetian types, especially their small Roman 
capitals, were of singular elegance and delicacy, and by merely printing 
the title of the book in one beautiful type throughout and arranging the 
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words in some graceful form, now in close lines of equal length, now 
trianglewise, tapering from a long line down to one of a single word, 
title-pages were produced which stand alone in their simplicity and 


 OSiffale Romanum nouiter enpreffunt: 
cu3 qbn ida miffis de notio additis:mutl 
tim ocuotis: adiuncti{a3 figuris 
puleberrimisicapire miffarit 
feftinitatum folenniti:vt 
patebit infpicienti. 





FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF A GIUNTA MISSAL, 1501. 














Q-HORATII FLACCI POE- 
MATA OMNTA- 


Centumetrum Mary Serisy. 
Annotstionss Aldi Manutii Romaui i Horatium. 


nano meafucm;quibus Ode ciufdem Pocte tenene 
tur eodem Aldo authore- 


Niolai Peroti libellus ciufdem arguanenti. 





FACSIMILE OF THE TITLE-PAGE OF AN ALDINE HORACE, sic. 


VOL. IV. NO. 14. iN 
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grace. The great family of the Giunta, whose founder, Luca Antonio 
printed first at Florence and afterwards at Venice, being engaged chiefly 
in the production of liturgical works, made most use of Gothic types, 
with which they printed their title-pages in red ink, A specimen of 
their work is given from a Roman Missal printed in 1501, where the 
effect obtained by the arrangement of the letters is only assisted by the 
simplest of printer’s marks. In this example it will be observed that by 
the aid of contractions, with one exception, every line is made to end 
with the end of a word, This is the great difficulty in arranging title- 
pages on this plan, and old printers had many advantages in surmount- 
ing it which we now lack. 


To leave Venice without a mention of Aldo Manuzio and his 
descendants would be an impiety. When, eleven years after he first 
set up his press, Aldo embarked in 1501 on his celebrated attempt to 
produce cheap and yet beautiful editions of the Greek, Latin, and 
Italian classics, he was contented at first with the most laconic title. 
pages. For the ancient masterpieces the mere name of the author was 
deemed sufficient ; the modern were treated at only slightly greater 
length, as in the 1501 edition of ‘Le cose volgari | di Messer | Fran- 
cesco Petrarca,’ and ‘ Le Terze Rime | di Dante’ of the succeeding year. 
But Aldo and his son were no less careful in the editing of their texts 
than in the printing of them, and hence there soon arose a necessity 
for longer title-pages, in which the work of the various commentators 
was duly mentioned. One such title-page, that of the ‘ Horace’ of 
1519, forms our last illustration for this number. Only two types are 
used, the larger for the name of the work, the smaller for details as to 
the labours of editors and commentators. The presence of the famous 
dolphin, like the small sign of the Giunta family in our last example, 
warns us that we are passing into the last stage of the development 
of the title-page, in which it was expected to tell not only the name of 
the work and its author, but also that of its publisher, with the place 
and date of imprint. 


ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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Tbe Abolition of Musical Clefe: 


HE five musical clefs in use at the present time are relics of an 
| obsolete method of notation invented by the monks of the middle 
ages. When first devised they formed part of a reasonable plan: the 
plan itself was a clumsy one, but so far as it went it was complete. In 
later times, when the awkwardness of the system became evident, a 
compromise was arranged and its unity was destroyed. What we now 
have is an unscientific, an accidental method, consequently an imperfect, 
confusing one; its cause, its origin, are matters of history, known to 
but one in a hundred performers ; its inconveniences are suffered by all. 
Among the many antique institutions that still interfere with study and 
cry aloud for reform there can scarcely be found one so irrational, so 
easily amended, as the division of the musical stave. 


The five or six clefs now surviving are the G; the C, in the form of 
soprano, alto, and tenor clefs; and the F clef. Every note in the 
compass of the piano may be written in five different ways ; any one 
symbol may mean five different things ; the distinction lies in the sign 
that goes before. 


The following notes will each of them signify A: 


a ee ee 
Se 


a nie MERE 








! This article has been read and approved as suggesting a practical and much-needed reform 
by several eminent musical authorities. —Ep. U. R. 
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when distinguished by the accompanying signs : 
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e) tt , a. 
Bass, F clef. Alto, C clef. Treble, G clef. Tenor; C clef. Soprano, C clef, 
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and these five notes, apparently representing the same sound, 


















































ae os owe —? -—* 
——— ——— f |e secon" ca am 
ee ——— < 
are literally translated thus: 
Fae sti anearmEeee . 
\—— fs SRR SORORITY NEROLARIE aera 
ee ae ee - 


Besides the five clefs shown above there existed till recently the 
baritone, mezzo soprano, and the low bass, now extinct. 


For the invention of this ingenious muddle we are indebted to the 
Romans. They set down their tunes on an indefinite number of parallel 
lines, varied according to convenience. Thus: 
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From this came: 


Pax vo-bis - cum. Et cum spirl - tu tu - oO A . men 





















































The great stave came gradually to be limited i ——————— 
to eleven lines : A 


Dp —————_—$ —_——. 
BR — —————_— 
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In the course of the next few centuries the foremost lights of the day 
conceived the idea that it was unnecessary when writing for men’s voices 
to copy all the higher lines, and in spite, no doubt, of great opposition 
persuaded posterity to retain only the five lowest ones: 


Called F clef, because the clef sign, a sur- 
a? vival of the letter F, is fixed, for no 
particular reason, on the fourth line. 








For tenor voices two higher lines were included, and the two lowest 
ones dropped, a distinguishing mark was invented and placed on the 


middle C: 


alll 





z | Called C clef, because the clef sign is placed 
on C. 


——_—--————A 
— —__—. F 
D 


The alto clef ascended one line more: 








I 


Alto Clef C- neatemnconagl ti Id. 
pee on } 
Soprano Clef 2———— |_ Id. 
encase 
Treble Clef —=QK-——_—— Called G clef, because the clef sign, a 


—e - , distortion of the letter G, is written 
—. | on the second line. 


This was the origin of the clef system. No person in his right senses 
would have sat down to deliberately plan such a jumble, but the custom 
has grown, evolved itself, till it has come to be looked on as a matter of 
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course, like the taxes and the weather. When it is explained, its com- 
plications unravel somewhat, but it becomes not a whit the easier to 
read from in a prestissimo passage from Wagner, nevertheless. 


Thus far our ancestors have done for us. At a date nearly contem- 
porary with this intellectual struggle they launched a magnificent ship 
rowed with oars, the foundation of the British navy ; the greater part of 
the vessel consisted of prow carved into a dragon’s head ; a large roofed 
two-storied house covered the deck, over which the sail was draped like 
a curtain. A portrait of this phenomenon zz calm weather may be now 
admired in Mrs. Markham’s ‘ History of England.’ Some slight alterations 
in the build of ironclads have been instituted since that epoch ; but our 
clefs remain the same. A reform was attempted in the time of Charles 
the Second, but critics considered it premature. 


In thé seventeenth century the treble clef was used on both first and second 
lines, and the base on both third and fourth. The correction of so great an evil 
was a step towards simplification, and in 1672 a distinguished mathematician, 
Thomas Salmon, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, published his plan for a 
complete amelioration, by the abolition of all clefs and substituting for them one 
universal character. The plan was simple and feasible, but it was at once violently 
and successfully opposed by the musicians of the day, at the head of whom was 
Matthew Lock. Thus was strangled in its birth a rational attempt to remove 
much of the difficulty attending the practice of music. The C clef is now 
gradually falling into disuse, but we fear that its final rejection is not near at 
hand, and that a long time will elapse before other desirable reforms in music, 
calculated to remove many of the impediments to the practice of the art, will be 
accomplished. ! 


There is a current fiction often quoted in defence of the said clefs to 
the effect that they save a multiplicity of leger lines. Now were they 
so evenly distributed over the keyboard that they divided the seven 
octaves between them, this objection might sound reasonable. 


On the contrary, they are all five enclosed between the bass and 
treble staves, so that the G or treble clef will actually write the highest 
number of notes above, the F or bass clef will write the highest number 
of notes below, without leger lines. There is no clef ranging either 
higher or lower than the two in use on the piano. The compass of 
certain solo instruments, however, lies chiefly on the lowest lines of the 
treble and the highest of the bass clef: thus viola music, if set in the 


' Knight’s Encyclopedia, 1861. 
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For some reason composers shrink from introducing these lines into 
the central octaves of the gamut, though in a piano or first violin part 
more than half the music will rise above the stave. Violin music 


ranges to C, —_———~— ; and ’cello music, if written in one clef, would 








not reach above C, Cc ——--—— The violin has a compass of three 


octaves and a half, the violoncello of two octaves and a half, yet the 
violinist contents himself with a single stave, the bass performer requires 
three clefs for his service, and if questioned on the subject will almost 
certainly declare that he could not do with less. He is told so by his 
teacher, who was told the same by his, whose great-grandfather also had 
never informed him of anything to the contrary. A dread against inno- 
vations is innate in human nature. 


The tenor (viola) and the alto trombone use the third line C, with 
the G clef for exceptionally high passages. Compass : 


Example 1.—Present method (sounding a seventh below). 











-@—@. 7 ie 
eats ke i, Ce. 
i=s eee cece oca eco 
— se: = es = 
— | ae 

Cc Cc 
Here it may be seen that the note C (and all other notes at their 
respective altitudes) can fall on five different lines and spaces ; in effect 
every note of the scale must be learnt five times over, and may be 


looked-for in any of its five various forms. 
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The violoncello uses the F clef, the four line C and the G, which 
latter is given in two ways, either an octave higher than it sounds, 
as in Beethoven, or at its natural pitch, as in the works of modern 
composers. 


Example 2.—Scale of Violoncello, showing four methods now im use. 


— —_ tee, sO 2 ae 
yt el La é ae. via! ihe - La 
Se = 





=| a e — re ~——_- -- —_——— - 


A A a, AL OA 





Taking A as the typical note for the ’cello, it may be seen to occur 
in five different forms. 


Trombones are tuned in three keys. They range over three clefs, 


and the combination of these clefs in a full score is particularly 
complicated. 

The chord of C may be found written for three trombones in any of 
the following ways :— 


Example 3. 





























3 line C 

F clef. 4 line C 3 line C 4 line C 4 line C 

clef, and F. and F, and F clefs. 

--S- 
73 , 

——75-— S— | - fe - —. 
ee seo —— (3 a Se 
Se a | nes TE ia é my cae 
es —— ‘ apeiee J ee ee ee — ee 
eS : | —a— 4 — = 





Thus far only the clef difficulties of orchestral writing have been con- 
sidered, but there is another custom which increases the intricacy of the 
full score, and which might well be referred to in this place, though it is 
not actually proper to the subject of clef notation: namely, the practice 
of scoring the lines for transposing instruments in the keys in which 
they appear to the performer. Changes of key on the horn and trumpet 
are effected by adding a longer or shorter crook; the embouchure 
is the same irrespective of the altered pitch. ‘Home, sweet Home’ in 
C is played exactly the same as ‘ Home, sweet Home’ in Ep, after the 
Eb crook is put on. Consequently there is nothing to gain by changing 
the performer's part from key to key, when a single one will do as well. 
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‘ich The saving of mental labour to the performer is immense, but the 
ids, unfortunate conductor is called upon to translate C into Ep, A, B, etc. 
em in pursuit of his transposing horns. 
The nine crooks for the horn each produce a fresh key, varying from 
a tone to a major ninth below what is printed. Composers are fond of 
oe? pitching the first and second horns in separate keys, each looking like C, 
i and each sounding different from the other. Then there is an inexpli- 
— ,cable custom of scoring the bass notes an octave lower than they are 
UA played, thus gratuitously introducing the very leger lines against which 
musicians protest so fondly when it is proposed to abolish their hiero- 
™ glyphical clefs. 
It would be a comparatively small matter if all transposing instru- 
" ments were written in the key of C, but there is a certain class of wood 
ly wind which is subject to a rather more embarrassing treatment. 
of The clarinets, C, Bp, and A, are all written as though their natural 
key were C, whereas C clarinets are actually less used than either of 
the other varieties, in consequence of a certain harshness of tone. 
4 A symphony in F minor would be written for the Bb clarinet in 
G minor, for the A clarinet in G sharp minor. 
= The key of A major by the same rule is transposed for the 
ie Bb clarinets to B, for the A clarinets to C. 
— Dr. Marx gives an elaborate process for facilitating the reading of 
these transposing scores. To many students it would evoke rather 
= more confusion than the method—or rather the want of method—which 
— it is intended to remedy. We will quote a few examples. 
ae Let the notes of the A clarinet and the A horn (set in the G clef) be read as 
le if they were in the soprano (first line C clef) with three signs of raising (%). If 
is such a clarinet part should have a signature of one or two signs of raising, four 
e or five raisings—that is, the three imagined and the two visibly present—must be 
h imagined in the transposition into the soprano clef. 
ot Let the notation of the deep Bb horn (G clef) be imagined as written in the 
. tenor clef (4 line C) with two flats. High Bb horns, Bp trumpets, and Bb 
clarinets are to be read in the same manner, but must be imagined an octave 
- higher. 
; With Bb clarinets, which may be signatured with one sharp, one fiat only 
8 must be imagined in the transposition ; and of course three or four flats must be 
imagined should the clarinets have a signature of one or two flats. 
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A large order, this, for the imagination, when carried out for various 
instruments through the thirty major and minor keys. He ends his 
account rather despairingly by saying: 


Different imaginary representations suit different individuals, while to some 
immediate transposition appears more easy. 


Dr. Marx generally contrives to make his meaning as clear as 
daylight. If in this instance his process seems involved, it must be 
remembered that the subject itself is involved, and between the trans. 
positions and the clefs any. attempt at a lucid explanation is as likely to 
fail as an illumination in a pea-soup fog. 


A full orchestral score therefore includes four methods of notation: 


1. Voice and instrumental parts that sound as they are written (or 
an octave above). Violin, flute, piccolo, oboe, sopranos. (In 
modern scores, tenors, altos.) 


to 


. Parts subject to be written in one or more obscure clef. Altos, 
G and third line C. Violas, third line C and G. Tenors, 
fourth line C. ’Céllos, F and G and fourth line C. Basses and 
double basses, F clef. Trombones, third and fourth line 
C and F clefs. 


Ww 


. Wind instruments played in varying keys, but scored always in C. 
Horns, trumpets. 


4. Wind instruments which transpose the key to some interval above 
or below. Bb clarinets, transposing one tone higher. A cla- 
rinets, transposing a minor third higher. 


To this might be added: instruments subject to octave variations in 
the works of certain composers. Horns, violoncellos, &c. 


The remedy for the transposing difficulty which occurs under classes 
3 and 4 is simply this :—let composers score all parts for the conductor 
as they actually sound, and only transpose the instrumentalist’s copies 
into their relative and imaginary keys. 


Thus the clarinet part of the above-named symphony in F minor 
should appear to the conductor in F minor, though the player’s part 
would be written for convenience in G minor. 





US 
his 


me 


as 
be 


1S- 
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A conductor’s score would thus stand out clearer than a chord for 
piano and harp in superposition. Only now and then, in the case, 
perhaps, of a copyist’s error, would he be at the pains of transposing 
this note from its natural key to the relative key in the performer’s 
part, ample time being allowed him for the effort. Surely he would 
find this less exhausting than the continued strain of transposing in all 
eight instruments note for note at full time for two hours at a stretch. 


As regards the clefs, let them be abolished for ever. We have 


* outgrown them. 


Music of old time was as sober and deliberate as its contemporary 
the stage coach ; it preferred. safety to agility. Mozart did not expect 
when he was composing his sonatas, that they would be rendered on an 
eight-octave grand. To our forefathers, very likely, a leger line was a 
fearful thing. But if the rising generation of violin and ’cello players 
were canvassed for an unbiassed opinion before they had mastered the 
present notation for their instruments ; if the violinists were offered the 
use of three clefs to abate the leger lines, and the ’cellists were offered 
a universal notation and the extra corresponding legers, would the 
votes outbalance for the old order or for the new ? 


Whichever side we favour, only let us be consistent. If the objec- 
tion of the clef-defenders is sincere, and not based on a conservative 
habit of mind, a limpet-like clinging to senseless mouldy custom, then 
the leger lines that are inconvenient on the ’cello are likewise incon- 
venient on the violin and flute. The plan now adopted cannot be right, 
because it combines the climax of both evils. It gives a maximum of 
leger lines, a maximum of confusing clefs. I think myself that the clef 
system beyond the other amounts to a grievance that ought at once to 
be abolished, if a simple radical cure could be invented which would not 
involve a serious change or any great effort of mind for the adult gene- 
ration of performers. And this improvement might easily be effected 
by the addition of one line to the great stave. By this means every 
note on every part of the piano would be represented by a single sign, 
which could not be mistaken or altered for another by any preceding 
figure ; C would be C, D would be D, on whatever stave it might be 
found, and all other notes would be equally unchanging ; the number 
of musical signs would be reduced from fifty-six (including the soprano 
and mezzo clefs, seventy) to fourteen, and one note would mean one 
thing, in any octave, instrument or key. 
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Example 4.—Present method. Piano scale. 6 
oe? 
iat *=-- 
a 4 ee —— ne - 
SS SS @ae | aoe “s 
—---—— aan | 
rT | y 
I 2 
ae erence ol ane 
cameramen (kan Ar ane — . 
aiuegiaeemae as ~ — =] scenes \aememamare a 
== ee" C ro Cc Cc C 
oe 2nd space Ist leger line 3rd space 2nd leger 
G Cc below above 
2nd leger 
line below 
Example 5.—Proposed method. Piano Scale. , 
of. 
i ase aes 
' - gone —-==t 
4 oor -————-—-+L 
same nacrgnievente _ —— TASS <3 
_——— are nenranmnorniceeeeer—e ae ane sepnesienees faeeaten aston 
l a i SA CaN & 
I 2 
a of es haha -— - 
LER LEST RE Neer oy aoe ~ 
—— 7 one - | cance a ert 
— — —_ | | 
ogee? c C ; . : 
G Cc 3rd space Istleger line 3rd space 
below 


Ist leger line 
below 


The sign é is here retained, with figures added above or below, to 


indicate the octave relation of the notes, without influencing their 
position on the stave. Any other sign would do as well, perhaps better, 
for the treble mark is associated in our minds with the higher octaves 
only. In event of this system being practically adopted, it might be 
found advisable to invent a fresh figure, but the old one will serve for 


the purpose of illustration. 


Example 6.—The Seven Piano Octaves written on one Stave. 


2 


= tS sata tS a 








——_ ,_— 





“tenn *Cell ello ” ena Viola present Treble “Fite Piccolo 
Octave Octave Clef Octave Octave 


Example 7 shows the present method, four middle octaves only, 
the remaining three being merely a continuation, in leger lines. 





6 
ee. 
C 
oo! 
C 
to 
ir 
r, 
2S 
ye 
or 
c 
nema 
——— 
lo 
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Example 7.—Present method. 





Under the proposed system, leger lines could still be introduced, 
where an occasional high note leaps into a fresh octave, but the figures 
I, 2, 3, above or below the octave sign, render unnecessary the 
habitual use of leger lines or the occasional substitute :—‘8*...... 


loco.’ 


By the adoption of this universal character, children fighting with 
their rudiments would be spared their confused fumbling between the 
upper and the lower staves, nor would two players in a duet, through 
long habit, transpose their bass and treble hands, as the case might be, 
into their accustomed clefs. 


Instead of learning two sets of notation the beginner would need to 
master but one, and an advanced performer who already understood the 
F clef, would find the new system as simple as the Primo part ina 
piano duet. Since about 80 per cent. of amateurs play only that one 
instrument, much would be already accomplished by releasing the 
pianist from half the effort he. now goes through ; and though that 
effort, from long habit, has grown to be unconscious, it is a strain—it 
once was a very appreciable one. 


Thus far for the piano; now as regards its application to other 
instruments. Bearing in mind always the chief argument in favour of 
clefs, that they save a multiplicity of leger lines, it has been shown 
how a universal character would reduce and not increase these said 
legers. 


The violin, flute, oboe, and piccolo are now set in the treble clef, so 
no alteration would be necessary. The piccolo, for greater convenience, 
is now written an octave lower than its sounds, but in the proposed 
notation the proper octave would always be indicated. 


| 
3 or 3 
—S ee ES’ 
—— gO # tte ,  _cesimmnaam = one" mt men i 
a” C eu Tillis Cc 
“ 2nd space 4th line 3rd line 3rd space 
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The tenor (viola) and alto trombones would appear thus :— 


Example 8.—Proposed method. 











 * 0%. 
eee é ——— =| 
ee SF 


The violoncello :— 
Example 9. 


- _ ee - 
— =6 a — a 
CE OTN ERIN 


The double bass is now scored in the F (bass) clef, an octave higher 


than it is played. 














' Example 10. 











ce — ————— would be altered to f,.— ——_ Fy — —— 
a A : =. 
E 3 E 2 A 








Under the new method all three trombones would of course use 
the same notation. The bass and tenor trombones together have a 
compass equal to that of the violoncello ; they would therefore be written 
like that instrument. The alto trombone corresponds with the viola. 


Below is an imaginary octave of A,anda bar from Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony, written in the present and also in the projected mode of 


scoring. 


The latter quotation is not exceptionally complicated, and it shows 
clearly the working of the C clef for the voice part. Rossini in ‘ William 
Tell,’ and Wagner in his ‘ Walkiire,’ write five separate parts for the 
‘cellos, and modern orchestral music is growing more elaborate every 
year ; so it may be judged that when a conductor does conduct, instead 
of merely carving the air with a baton; when he reads and understands 
simultaneously twenty-two parts, controls and gives the lead to twenty- 
two groups of performers, his task is not at any time a light one, and 
certainly requires no artificial obstacles to enhance its severity. 
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Example 11.— Octave of A, 





PROPOSED METHOD. 


PRESENT METHOD. 


EE 
Flauti kn. Sa 

{——_——— 
Oboi ney — 


z= ——— Transposes a minor 





third lower. 





Fagotti G eS — 4 line C clef. 
= 
' 
—— D horn transposes a 
Corniin D ——— ) seventh below. A 
anh L horn transposes third 
——= | below, and is written 
—-— an octave lower. 
ae ee . 
Trombe ——_  Transposes a minor 
inA +}—_—__—j—__._ third below. 
e Lt 


Tromboni 
alto e 
tenore 








et ——_ + — 3 line C clef. 



































nance era -# ne 
a = Fae 
Soe sens atanatiiiaed 
2 
Violino ‘i —— 
Ist and == 
and acdeeion< oe 
e/ 
“a: ae 
Viola tes “8 —-— 3 line C clef. 
== —— 
Celli ——— tts —O— aii 
elli a + i 4 line C clef. 
e —- - 
1 i. eo 
cx: pe + RR 
Bassi 6 Cc ooee meee 
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Example 12.—Choral Symphony 


PROPOSED METHOD, PRESENT METHOD, 


Prestissimo 
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PROPOSED METHOD. 
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VOL. IV. NO. 14. 


PRESENT METHOD. 
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Those conductors whose views on this subject I have been able to 
canvass, have advanced the following opinions. 








Favourable. 


1. That no objection can be taken to the proposed system. 




























No 


That the now existing system imposes great labour on the 
conductor. 
3. That there is no reason for its retention except the force of 


custom. 
Unfavourable. 


1. That the present system offers no serious difficulty. 


2. That other systems have been projected, some of which were 
superior to this one. 


3. That living musicians would be at the trouble of learning the 


new method. 


It is impossible in this short article to answer fully objection No. 1. 
The argument is one that would only be put forward by accomplished 
professionals who have spent their youth in practising four hours 
a day, their maturity in teaching for a like spell. To such, twelve clefs 
would be as easy as one; they are practically incapable of throwing 
back their minds to the primitive blank state when they were first made 
aware of the clef’s existence. 


If a scheme were presented to Sarasate for preventing the violin 
from ever sounding out of tune (most unhappily, an impossible instance 
this), he would also answer, ‘The present system offers no serious 
difficulty. Not to him. He has climbed to the top of Parnassus, and is 
the last man in -the universe who would wish an express train laid on 
to the summit. As well expect a nobleman to invite a tram to run to 
the gates of his country seat. No, let the inventor carry his scheme 
to yon struggling beginner, now fainting over the scale of G. Ask him 
whether he finds there is any serious difficulty in playing the violin in 
tune. See him welcome the proposal with tears of joy—but no, we will 


draw a veil. 


I have laid my project at the feet of the mighty and strong ; and 
they find ‘no serious difficulty.’ I now dedicate it to beginners on the 


viola and ’cello, in their first three weeks. 











we 


Fy we 
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‘The race is only for the strong:’ that has always been the grand 
fallacious argument in favour of raising gratuitous obstacles in the path 
of progress. 


There is a parallel instance to this clef complication in the obscure 
Chinese typography. This system is so terribly complicated that the 
best years of a man’s youth are spent in learning to write his native 
tongue, while the blind members of the population are mastering their 
simplified symbols in less than two months. 


It has lately been proposed to publish a newspaper in Chinese, the 
first draft of which would be carefully written, and the copies multiplied 
by photography. Any attempt at printing with ready cast letters, as 
we do it in Europe, would in that language be beyond the powers 
of a compositor. Yet the Chinese themselves think their caligraphy 
exceedingly simple and enlightened ; they would not alter it for worlds. 
If it presents some difficulties to the beginner, then there is the less 
danger of their literature becoming flooded with light reading. 


The Germans are a degree more enlightened than the Chinamen, 
but they cannot bring themselves at present to accept the Roman 
alphabet. Its introduction would seriously damage the spectacle trade, 
and, as a protectionist country, Germany no doubt feels herself bound 
to guard the interests of that deserving industry. 


Any proposed scheme of notation, however simple, is shown at a 
disadvantage to a practised musician, because he has grown accustomed 
to the old process in spite of all its faults, while the new one is com- 
pletely strange, and the very absence of the familiar difficulties deranges 
his ideas. 


But if the transposing and clef systems are applied to letters and 
words, they strike the reader at precisely the same disadvantage as the 
universal notation strikes the conductor of an orchestra. 


For example, let é represent the first clef ; B: the second, 
eo ' 


pronounced one letter higher than it is written ; xX (for the sake of 


clearness the sign is altered) ™~ represents the third clef, in which all 


letters are pronounced one lower in the alphabet than they are written ; 


» 


Ss 
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—-, the fourth clef, pronounced two lower than written ; C: the fifth 





clef, pronounced two higher than it is written. 































These clefs may be seen, on comparison, to coincide exactly with 
the ones in use for music scoring ; so by combining them according to 
the orchestral method for the spelling of one word, we shall obtain a 
fair parallel to a full chord in the conductor’s score. 


To represent the transposing wind, let 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., at the head 
of a line, show that the letters are to be transposed I, 2, 3, 4, 5 places 
higher than they are written. 


Leaving out, for the sake of brevity, two treble instruments which 
do not transpose, the oboe and flute, we have remaining ten instruments, 
only two of which are played as they are written. 


Example Translation 
x d (clef raisesone) = e 
5 ts i (transposes 5th) = on 
= 3 4 " oth) = s 
e: ok (clef lowersone) = i 
3 o (clef lowersone) = on 
| 


4 © c (transposes 4th) = g 
7== m ( - 7th) = t 
—t m (clefraisestwo) = oo 
€c: p (cleflowerstwo) = n 
Kdijkocmmp Kensington 


For another and better example of the confusing nature of the clefs 
only, when applied to the different instruments, instead of in relation to 
the conductor, let us suppose that five modes of spelling existed, and 











th 


th 
to 
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that one word could be written in four different ways, each time falling 
a degree in the alphabet. 


| 


cc: Uyiir ‘ ‘ Zmgxsvme 
3 Txhhq . , Yifwruld 
ra Swggp ; ‘ Xkevqtke 
e/ 

| Rvffo . . =~ Wjdupsjb 

== Queen , ; Victoria 


Of the different projects referred to under objection No. 2 the 
chromatic or keyboard stave seems to have gained most ground 
with the public. This was brought out in a special number of a 
musical magazine some two years since, together with the portrait of 
a nameless gentleman in a beard, presumably the inventor. There was 
also an engraving. It had at first sight the appearance of a telegraph 
junction sketched from a train in full motion; but it proved to bea 
diagram of the great stave : 


Example 13. 
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This plan may recommend itself by greater simplicity and clearness, 
but its introduction would involve a complete revolution. Now the 
addition of one leger line to the stave below the middle C, and the 
mere negativing of four out of the five surviving clef notations, what- 
ever it may leave undone, would at least accomplish its end with the 


least possible machinery. Living musicians would have nothing fresh 
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to learn--it is presumed that everyone can read the treble clef—they 
would merely need to rid themselves of some superfluous knowledge 
already acquired. 


This brings us to objection No. 3. The change should be 
wrought as gently as possible. There would be no need to abandon the 
music now in type; viola players, for example, would not immediately 
forget their alto clef notation; when an old score was put before them 
they could still play from it, though latterly accustomed to the new 
method. This very process has in fact already begun ; alto singers have 
for half a century sung from the treble clef, but they are still expected 
to understand the three line C, when given scores of madrigals printed 
on the old-fashioned plan. 


And since it is the finished musicians mainly who find no difficulty 
in the present system, and the beginners who maintain that they do, 
then surely the former, who have mastered so much with such ease, will 
be willing to unlearn a little more for the benefit of generations to come. 
The longer this evil is allowed to go on, the deeper grow its roots. The 
number of living individuals who would be called upon to emancipate 
future beginners from toil is small compared with the thousands who 
will succeed them. The population of the world increases and music 
becomes more widely cultivated every year. 


The mere passing effort of uprooting and planting afresh has to be 
suffered over every improvement that ever was made; the greater the 
reform, the harder the wrench will be. 


If one large institution like the Academy, the Royal College, or the 
Guildhall in England, or some Conservatorium on the Continent—or, 
better still, in America, where innovations are not looked upon as 
inventions of the devil—were to insist that every pupil should play only 
from the new method, the enforcement would probably not provoke 
more complaints than the custom now ruling at the Royal Academy, 
which requires pupils who are studying instruments played in one clef 
to be equally proficient in the other three. 


The institution would then call forth a literature of its own. One 
publisher would soon find it worth his while to issue the best standard 
works in the new notation ; and certificated teachers leaving the college 
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would take with them their reformed system, and would spread it over 


the country. 


When it was seen that one publisher kept a monopoly of custom in 
serving ‘the College and its attachés, other publishers would be ready to 
enter the field, till it became a custom for popular composers to bring 
out their works in two editions, just as songs are now issued in two 
different keys. 


It is not likely that pupils who had been taught after the new 
process would wish to go back to the old one, and probably the sys- 
tem would meanwhile have won adult converts. When the universal 
notation had thus gained a fair footing, the rest of its fortune might be 
trusted to its merits. But an initial step would first need to be taken 
by some one of influence in the musical world. 


Concerning the desirability of this reform I have no doubts, but of 
its probable chances, many. We do not notice in our century—in any 
century—great eagerness on the part of the powerful, who do not suffer, 
to relieve the weak, who do. History does not tell us often of reforms 
willingly offered to the unfortunate, but of threats, wars, protests, riots, 
grudging concessions yielded piecemeal. Infants of seven years when 
they are beginning the piano cannot issue newspapers or hold public 
meetings.. When they grow up they forget their early struggles, and 
impose them relentlessly on their successors. 


Endowed institutions, whether musical or otherwise, are the great 


strongholds of conservatism ; yet, on the other hand, some of the fore- 
most musicians of the day are enlightened, public-spirited, self-denying. 


E. GLODE ELLIS. 
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Right and SGadoW 


A NOVEL 


PROLOGUE 


7” NOCK, knock, knock, a continual knocking sounded one January 

a evening from one of the dark doorways in Rylott Street. Snow 
lay in Rylott Street, but the girls danced on the strip of pavement 
lighted by the brilliant lamp of the Black Lion. The people who were 
hurrying along in the darkness of Commercial Street stopped at the 
corner, and soon a crowd had collected outside the public-house to watch 
the dancing. The brilliant white lamp shaped like a V, fixed above the 
corner entrance of the Black Lion, threw a clear light on the faces; 
men and women left their glasses inside the bar, and, passing through the 
swinging doors, stood on the steps to watch. Women and children, 
attracted by the rare sound of fiddle and harp, came running from the 
dark courts and yards, and young and old lined the causeway three deep, 
the children pushing their heads under the men’s arms and trying to 
get as close to the harp and its silver strings as they dared. In the 
middle of the broad pavement, kept clear with difficulty from the crowd 
that pushed and struggled to get a better view, circled the dancers, with 
thick fringes, coarse white aprons, and dark stuff dresses; they clasped 
their partners tight, and, throwing their heads back, whirled round in 
fierce enjoyment of the fun and excitement, the motion and the music, 
and as they circled they called out to their friends in the crowd to join 
in. The young men, who stood in a noisy knot, presently took partners 
among some factory girls gorgeous in dark-blue plush hats, decked with 
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strings of false pearls, and braided coats heavy with beads; and orange 
and pink and violet feathers flashed in the light as more girls stepped 
in and whirled round with the rest. The musicians stood with their 
backs against the dark woodwork and embossed and coloured glass of 
the public-house windows, and stuck to their work. The harper, a tall 
thin man in a shabby green overcoat, with a long nose and melancholy 
face, kept his eyes fixed sideways on his harp strings and played without 
seeming to see the crowd before him ; but the fiddler, a short man with 
purple bloom on his plump cheeks, cast his merry eyes to right and left 
and nodded here and there to old friends. 

Knock, knock, knock, came the sound from one of the dark door- 
ways. 

Above the soft snow, the swarm of shadows, and the swaying crowd, 
swung the huge white lamp of the Black Lion, the clear cold light cast 
by its powerful gas jets illuminating the pavement of Rylott Street for 
some little way beyond where the dancers whirled, and falling full with 
ghastly effect on the blue painted windows of the line of common lodging- 
houses across the narrow roadway ; and above street and people, lights 
and shadows, stretched the glorious heavens. The wind had swept away 
the evening clouds, and from an intensely dark-blue sky glittered a host 
of stars ; but the silvery points of light were hardly visible from the 
dancers’ end of the street—their cold brilliancy was lost in the glare of 
the Black Lion’s lamp. The music grew louder, and the dance grew 
faster. ‘Spin round, spin round,’ said the music; ‘be merry while you 
may. While yet the lights are in, dance recklessly, dance wildly. 
Forget that there is a to-morrow. Forget in this fierce joy of motion 
the self that always drags you back.’ Backwards and forwards over the 
snow whirled the dancers. ‘Step in, step in, said something in the 
hearts of the listeners. ‘See your shadows passing over the snow 





your 
lives are as real as these shadows, and no more. They pass and others 
follow, but those too shall pass and others shall follow.’ 
Suddenly the music stopped, the world of images faded away, and 
the world of reality broke on the minds of all. Before them lay the 
snow, above them blazed the brilliant white light; the shadows had 
vanished, man jostled man, and woman chattered to woman ; the doors 
swung to and fro, as the crowd passed into the bar, and there came the 
chink of money and the crash of glass, and rough voices raised in dispute, 
and cries for drink, more drink. Dancing had made the girls thirsty, and 
their men stood treat. Outside the children gathered in a group round 
the precious harp and the funny-shaped fiddle, while the fiddler and 
the melancholy harper stamped up and down to get their feet warm 
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and slapped their breasts to relieve their feelings ; when their backs were 
turned for a moment, as they drained the mugs handed out to them, one 
of the children twanged the silver harp-string and got sworn at for the 
exploit. 

Knock, knock, knock! Suddenly the knocking ceased and two men 
came out of a dark doorway thirty yards down the street, and, taking 
the handle of a barrow that stood in the gutter, pushed it before them 
till they were opposite the Black Lion, where they stopped and looked 
about them wistfully. The air was very sharp, the clink of pewter and 
glass and the noisy mirth of the drinkers were inviting. 

‘Come in and have a drop, matey,’ said the younger man. 

‘ Suppose someone should touch it ?’ said the other, nodding towards 
the barrow, which was painted black, and held an object concealed by 
a canvas covering. 

The younger man looked round at the boys, but the other shook his 
head. 

‘She'll do,’ he said laconically, as an old woman came round the 
corner. ‘Just keep an eye on it for a minute, missis, will you? We 
shan’t keep you a moment,’ he added, as he wheeled the barrow to the 
edge of the causeway ; and the two men disappeared through the 
swinging doors of the public-house. 

The old woman sat down on the edge of the barrow to await their 
return. She scarcely seemed to understand what was passing before her. 
Her withered face and faded eyes had a dreamy far-away expression, 
and she gave no heed to anybody and nobody gave heed to her. It 
was very cold, and the men were a long time coming. She laid one hand 
on the canvas that covered the barrow, and, feeling something hard 
underneath, turned the top piece a little way down. 

On the barrow lay a coffin. 

She moved the loose lid and fumbled inside the black shell. It was 
empty, and she hastily dropped the canvas back again to hide it. ‘It’s 
for him, the poor dear,’ she said to herself, nodding towards a window in 
a house further up the street. She hid her face in her lap and cried 
quietly to herself. One of the men who had left the barrow in her 
charge came to the door and peeped through to see if she was still 
there. But she did not raise her head, and he went back for the last glass. 


Presently the musicians began another tune. The dancers inside did 
not pay any attention to it ; their cries and jests and oaths came out, but 
none of the utterers cared to follow them into the snow again. And 
this was not a tune for dancing: it began slow and mournful, and 
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by and by other kinds of listeners had gathered round. Soon they had 
left off talking among themselves: even the women, who drew their 
shawls tighter round them to keep out the cold, stood still and listened. 
The melancholy wailing noise that pierced the air seemed to be drawing 
someone from a distance, and now fresh comers had joined the group— 
they approached noiselessly in the snow, noticed by none—and fresh eyes 
gleamed over the shoulders of those in front, but they saw nothing to 
remember ; the listeners only heard the music telling them of what had 
never been. Behind them unwitting on the white soft snow lay their 
shadows quietly waiting. Soon the music would fade from each heart, 
soon the life of all would run onward again ; when memories and long- 
forgotten voices had fled, the shadows would steal after their owners 
back to the dark courts and narrow lanes. The brilliant lamplight 
searched the circle of white faces ; in the present, in these set faces, was 
revealed the past and the future life of each whom the music had drawn 
from the black night. The current of the listeners’ lives was stopped for 
a little while ; the light showed that whence they had come was dark- 
ness, that they were hurrying towards darkness ; but they looked neither 
back nor forwards, they only heard in the music the voice that calls to 
man through the mists of passion, the voice that fades into the echo of 
man’s own, when the mists sweep darkness on his eyes. 

The old woman muttered something to herself, but she did not raise 
her eyes ; and presently the music stopped again, and the next instant 
the two men reappeared in the doorway. 


Book I.—LIGHT 


CHAPTER I 
LARGAN 


DRISCOLL was born in a small seaport town in Lancashire ; his father 
died when he was six years old, and his mother when he was fifteen. 
The nine years that separated the two deaths were the happiest in his 
life. Largan is fresh with the freshness of cloud, wind, and sea; it 
stands on rising ground, and its steep crooked streets and cobbled 
passages are washed at the foot by the river Sele. The Sele hurries 
past the stone wall of the town, widens where it bends to the left, and 
then runs flush into the sea a quarter of a mile away. The constant 
buffeting of the tide, the swirl of water past the doors, the smell and 
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taste of salt in the breeze bring energy to the people. Largan is a 
restless place: the eye and ear are always being caught by stir and 
bustle, by the fluttering of brown sails against the sky as the smacks 
put about at the river’s mouth, by the perpetual incoming and outgoing 
of men and boats ; and when the seas are too rough for the fishing, the 
noise of hammers is loudest in the yards. With the fishing come the 
kindred industries of boat-building and cordage-making ; rope walks 
choke the outskirts, black nets hang drying at every corner, the narrow 
streets breathe of tan and tar. In the heavy timbered jetties where the 
green water rises between the chinks of the slippery planks, and swells 
round the black and glistening piles that support them, now floating, 
now sucking back the ribbons of brown seaweed that festoon the cross 
beams below ; in the dark wharves where the gleaming fish are packed 
in bales with layers of transparent salt ; in the little harbour in whose 
deep waters a medley of boats, Largan yawls, and Scotch smacks ride 
at anchor, and on whose beach of shingle rising tier on tier lounge the 
stranger fishermen—Driscoll found a thousand interests. And these 
interests brought no cares, for in his love for the sea he sided with the 
men of Largan against the women. To the men the sea was everything, 
and the shore an appendage ; to the women the sea was an enemy—so 
many bronzed faces disappeared altogether from the streets as the years 
passed. 

His mother taught him to read and write, but till he was fourteen 
he hated books, and she let him spend his days as he liked. At fifteen 
his future was to be determined, but he was not yet fifteen. His uncle— 
her brother—had offered to place him in his warehouse in London, but she 
did not intend to let him go. One thing she was firmly resolved on: he 
should never become a seaman like his father, Captain Driscoll, who 
had been in the employ of a small local shipping firm. As soon as 
Driscoll could understand anything he understood that he was not to be 
a sailor ; and by and by, when he was older and found that his mother 
would still not consent, he stopped arguing and gave her a sullen 
promise. The two lived on a small annuity, but living was very cheap ; 
it would be time enough at fifteen for him to think about beginning 
work. Driscoll thought very little either about his prospects or any- 
thing else. He was always in mischief: with his companions he swam 
the swift Sele each day, rough and fair weather alike; with them he 
fished from quay and wharf, from coble and yawl, from anything in 
the shape of a boat ; with them he delighted in everything about which 
hung a suspicion of danger. Largan was almost a Commonwealth ; 
its people supplied each other’s wants, and throve without depending 
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much on other towns. Each summer brought fresh activity, fresh 
bustle; women from the inland came twice a week, their brown baskets 
heavy with fruit, and the shady stone market halfway up the hill was 
thronged with people, was bright with colour ; and there Driscoll first 
found the something which set him wandering about the great outside 
world. One day as he stood idly on the threshold of the market, with 
his eyes fixed on the bristling masts that rose from the riverside a long 
long way beneath, as he marked with indifference how the river, 
widening westwards towards the sea, sprang from the dark woods far 
up country, and, throwing silver coils over green and brown fields 
mapped like the squares of a chess-board, reached at length the waste 
of sandhills and the shore, something overpowered the hum of the busy 
harbour and breezy streets, and suddenly he breathed the heavy air of 
Orstall, the deep inland valley with its broad luxuriant pasture—Orstall 
with its quiet fruit gardens and orchards, its dark green hills and over- 
hanging woods. Ashe stood puzzling at the threshold, now turning 
from the cool recesses of the stone market filled with the people and 
flowers of Orstall to the steep white street and the sunshine, his eye was 
caught by a little corner of the blue sea just appearing over the shoulder 
of the hillside. And at once the impression of dewy Orstall vanished, 
and the roar of salt Largan was in its place. But the contrast had 
puzzled him and made him think. From that day he wanted to find 
out about other places, he conceived a passion for reading, and 
his mother was pleased at it—because he was not taking after his 
father. 

Her own father had been the doctor at Largan, and looked upon by 
everybody as a learned man he had taught his daughter the great 
discovery of his life—that much happiness lies between the pages 
of books. When she was twenty-seven Captain Driscoll met her and 
made love to her. In after years she used to wonder why she had 
married him ; she had expected to be so happy. But from the first day 
to the last, when he was drowned with five of his crew off Baggy Point 
in Devonshire, she never understood him. He was so taciturn that he 
might just as well have been cold. He did not treat her unkindly, he 
never gave her his confidence. To excuse his coldness she constructed 
for him half a dozen pasts, none of which ever satisfied her, but of one 
thing she was certain, that the hard life he had led at sea when a boy 
had been as bad for his character as the absolute obedience he received 
as captain. His surroundings intensified his naturally stern and re- 
served nature, and each year he exacted from her a greater deference to 
his wishes. He was happiest at sea, and as their circumstances enforced 
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his monthly absences from her and Largan, she ceased inward com- 
plaining, and accepted the position as inevitable. When the warmth of 
her new love had died from lack of response she came to sympathise 
fully with her father’s attitude to her husband. Captain Driscoll had a 
quiet contempt for books and the men who had to do with them; he 
had never said so openly, but his wife knew it was there. By and by 
she found herself exchanging his society more and more for her father’s, 
Dr. Etherington was growing old and had given up his work, and the 
two had a little world of their own—the world of books, whose secrets 
and delights her husband could never share. But in the fourth year of 
marriage her son was born to her, and Dr. Etherington was left hence- 
forth to the sweetness of solitary study. When he died five years later, 
he left her a small annuity, seeing that should anything happen to her 
husband she would be entirely unprovided for. The rest of the money 
went to her only brother, James Etherington, to develop his London 
business. This foresight was justified. When Driscoll was a child of 
six, the brig Avethusa was wrecked in an October gale, and his father 
and many of the crew were drowned. The death of father and husband 
coming so near together made Mrs. Driscoll religious. Had only one 
died, the ways of Providence would indeed have seemed mysterious ; 
but two!—she saw the ‘Hand of the Lord’—and henceforward it 
was to the Almighty and the Vicar of Largan that she turned for 
consolation. 

The books that had stood for many years in eloquent silence behind 
the glass doors of the carved bookcase were now examined curiously by 
the boy, but he threw them aside. The favourites of old Etherington 
were mellowed by age; Driscoll’s favourites for a while were the crude 
literary apples that disagree with everybody but schoolboys. These were 
soon devoured, and his mother had to bestir herself and pay a visit to 
Mr. Venables, whose stationery shop represented literature by a circu- 
lating library, and art by views of ‘St. Michael’s, Largan,’ ‘ Largan and 
Environs, and ‘ Largan High Street.’ Mr. Venables, portly and bland, 
graciously recommended ‘ The Playmate,’ and a set was bought. ‘ Feats 
on the Fiord’ was finished the same evening, and Mrs. Driscoll in alarm 
bargained with her son that the books should be read aloud to her for 
the future. How happy she thought those long summer evenings when 
the boy, sitting in the window-seat, with book held up to catch the 
fading light, with eager voice gave life to the doings of the ‘Settlers at 
Home,’ while she sat opposite him sewing, placed so as to command a 
view of the stre@t; and as the fishermen she knew passed the window, 


good-evenings were exchanged, and neighbours would stop for a minute’s 
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chat, much to Driscoll’s annoyance. Dreams for his future she was 
pursuing when he thought that she followed with breathless interest the 
adventures of Rolf and Oddo. In face he was like her brother when he 
too used sometimes to read to her when they were children. But she 
hoped that the resemblance went no further, she believed that it was 
only superficial, and she was reassured when she recalled instances of 
the boy’s passionate yet reserved nature. In his passionate fits he was 
absolutely opposed in character to James Etherington, who was quite 
incapable of passion. But her son must get over his reserve—she would 
take care that his father’s failing was not his. 

But this summer was the last they were to spend together. As 
autumn advanced she began to ail—the disease that her mother had 
died of attacked her. In the winter she was worse, far worse, and 
Driscoll at her request one January day wrote to her brother. His 
uncle wrote back saying he could not possibly leave town at that 
moment, it was out of the question ; he trusted she would amend, and 
he entreated her to use every remedy and precaution. But in February 
her thoughtful brother received another summons—if he wished to see 
her alive he must come now. And his engagements unfortunately 
happened to be so important that he arrived barely in time to promise 
that he would provide a home for her son. Very soon after the meeting 
Driscoll came to understand why his mother had so rarely spoken to 
him of his uncle. He recognised directly that something was fully 
developed in the latter’s character that could never but be superficial 
in himself. Up to a point it fascinated him, but beyond it repelled 
him. 

In a few days it was over; his mother lay in her fresh grave, and he 
had said good-bye to his companions and to the neighbours who had been 
so kind to her; and henceforth it was Largan, with its steep crooked 
streets, and forest of masts, and grey sea breaking against the river’s 
mouth, that was the dream, and London, mighty London, the reality. 
He was dependent on Etherington, and he soon realised it. The 
annuity ceased on his mother’s death ; there were no debts, no encum- 
brances ; when the expenses of the funeral were paid and the furniture 
disposed of, forty pounds remained, and these Etherington put into his 
own pocket. He carefully explained to the boy that this sum could 
not compensate him for his loss of time, but Driscoll did not trouble to 
listen. If he had cared to remain at Largan he might have found work, 
but he did not wish it. The life, the activity of the town, was a mockery 
when his mother was not there ; he realised now how he had loved her, 
how she had loved him. He wandered by the grey sea on the evening 
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of the funeral, he threw himself on the lonely shore, and cried bitterly 
aloud as he called back to life that dear voice, those soft, loving eyes, 
But all was useless, night fell around him, the clouds, huge and mis. 
shapen, fled over the sky, and nothing answered from the darkness 
but the hollow booming of the waves. 


CHAPTER II 
ETHERINGTON’S 


For fifteen years Driscoll remained under Etherington, working as a 
clerk in’ the warehouse in Watling Street. Etherington had promised 
his sister that he would provide a comfortable home for her son, and he 
accordingly made arrangements with Mr. Shipley, his manager, that 
Driscoll should board and lodge with him. Mr. Shipley was to provide 
everything that could be necessary for the boy, but as a set-off he 
received a slight, a very slight, increase in salary, and many tantalising 
and vague promises of future benefits. This point settled, Etherington 
told himself that he had behaved very handsomely in providing for a 
lad who could be of no use in his business for at least three months to 
come, though in reality he had not only thrown all the responsibility for 
Driscoll’s future upon Shipley’s shoulders, but laid the latter under a 
seeming obligation for the mark of confidence shown him. Etherington 
had succeeded in life chiefly through two abilities: he had a persuasive 
tongue and he knew exactly how far to go with the man he was dealing 
with. Shipley thanked his employer for the favour shown him, and 
cursed him from the bottom of his heart. It was another of the proofs 
he was always receiving of his employer’s superior ability. Some men 
bind their servants to them by repeated acts of kindness. Etherington 
bound his by a mixture of insolence and favouritism. He worked them 
hard, he paid them little, everybody had to bend his back and get rid 
of his conscience; yet still they stayed with him and slaved for him. If 
a new-comer did not protest at once he speedily became like the others ; 
if he did protest and remained firm, he might go. But most men pro- 
tested—and stayed; first they were irritated at being overreached, 
then they could not help admiring their employer’s ability, then they 
fell under his magnetism and the thing was done. From chafing 
against the yoke, they grew to like it; when their hides grew tough 
they almost enjoyed being kicked. Early in life Etherington had found 
out that servility is as common to the majority of men as humility is 
rare. But while he exacted from his employés servility he flattered 
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their weaknesses, and took full advantage of their good points. If a 
clerk was very conscientious he was given more work—conscientious 
men feel bound to get through their work somehow; if another was 
very good-natured a smile and a confidence or two would send him 
away convinced that his employer was a very good sort of fellow after 
all. Another clerk would do any dirty work if he were only addressed 
politely, and his vanity never wounded—well, he was always treated 
politely and his vanity was never wounded. Another only required to be 
convinced of Etherington’s superiority and he would do his best to 
imitate him. Of this class was Mr. Charles Shipley. From the very 
first he recognised Etherington’s superiority and set himself to copy 
him, and consequently he would willingly have beggared his master to 
secure his own advantage, had he only had the opportunity. He was 
underpaid : that was a proof of his employer’s ability. Etherington 
bullied the timid, and cajoled the strong. Shipley looked on and 
admired and set himself to do likewise. Etherington was often ex- 
tremely ungrateful to his manager ; when things went wrong the head 
would say such unpleasant things that Shipley would actually feel a 
sense of injustice: but the next day came a few gracious words ; it was 
like throwing a bone to a dog. 

After the first month’s experience of the office with Etherington, and 
bed and meals with Shipley, Driscoll determined to run away; but 
unfortunately he deferred his intention till he had earned some money, 
and the longer he remained where he was the more impossible it was for 
him to leave. His mother’s death had depressed him, and the strange- 
ness of London broke his courage. The Largan folk had thought he 
was going to find his fortune. He would wait till he had earned a little 
money—he could not return penniless. But his surroundings were 
dominecring his mind as they were domineering his body. Day after 
day went by, and each was exactly like the day before. When once he 
had passed inside the warehouse, past the dingy entrance with its brass 
doorplate, with its two worn knobs, and 


JAMES ETHERINGTON 


And at Paris 


engraved there in red, the same dull round of monotonous duty was as 
inevitable as the same senseless repartees of the clerks. He sat with 
four other clerks in a little room at the top of the house ; these were the 
bookkeepers, and for over a year Driscoll saw nothing of the actual 
business—the trade in lace Etherington carried on—and for a time his 
work was almost mechanical. Figures, nearly always figures: if he was 
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industrious more figures were given him; if he was idle he was told to 
look sharp and acquire business habits. The leaden hours crawled 
wearily along from half-past eight to half-past six, St. Paul’s deep- 
toned bell chimed each quarter of the hour: the sound came through the 
window facing Driscoll’s desk, and every day the boy made a fresh 
paper dial to represent a clock-face, and he moved the ink-drawn hands 
on at the half-hours. In winter the dreariness without came near to the 
dreariness within. Outside the drip, drip of the rain on the pavement 
below, the dull houses opposite with their dirty windows blocked by the 
boxes and bales of goods, the sky that was always grey, the same hate- 
ful street always greasy or muddy, and the same vans, the same carriers, 
and the eternal grinding of wheels against stone ; and inside the scratch 
of pens, the idiotic remarks of the other clerks, the work that it was 
worse to shirk than do, and Etherington’s unwelcome voice coming to 
break the monotony—such were Driscoll’s days. At half-past eight 
everybody had to be at the office punctually ; the clerks read the papers, 
or sauntered downstairs to other departments to gossip about the 
amusements of the night before; but at half-past nine Etherington 
appeared, and instantly everybody settled to work. Etherington always 
visited each room in the establishment and glanced at the work each 
clerk was supposed to be doing, and accordingly everybody hated 
him. He looked only for mistakes, and he found them. Precisely at 
twenty minutes to twelve each morning the door handle was turned, 
and the head entered the room where Driscoll sat expecting to be 
snubbed. 

Apart from these morning meetings Driscoll only saw his uncle when 
he was sent down to the ground floor with some message from the head 
bookkeeper. There waiting to deliver it he could watch Etherington 
and wonder how on earth this small, neatly made, shrill-voiced man with 
yellow hair and beard carefully trimmed and cut, and hard blue eyes, 
could be the brother of the woman whose eyes were so soft, whose voice 
was so gentle. Etheringtcn had a way of darting at people and dragging 
them after him, and as he passed through his office burly figures followed 
helplessly behind, like barges taken in tow by a fierce little tug. Driscoll 
would stand and watch him in amazement, till he got reprimanded for 
not coming forward. Etherington, in fact, had made up his mind that 
the boy was a fool—he disliked all fools, but the kind he disliked the 
most was the needy fool. The boy had a claim on him—that of itself 
was a sufficient cause for dislike, but in addition to this the boy was 
dull; he reminded him of his dead mother, and how exasperatingly 


conscientious, honest to stupidity, she had been! Etherington accord- 
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ingly wasted very little of his time over him; he would rebuke him 
sharply, and say from time to time how grieved he was to hear bad 
reports from Mr. Shipley, but in general he took as little notice of him 
as possible. At first Driscoll’s fellow clerks had looked on him with 
suspicion—a youth with such an uncle could be anything but pleasant ; 
but when they saw how both Etherington and Mr. Charles Shipley 
treated him, his character was cleared, and he was looked on as one of 
themselves. The four bookkeepers no longer seemed enigmas to the 
boy—in a few months he knew them so well as to wonder at his former 
respect for them. Whitcomb, the chief clerk, who was supposed to keep 
order, was a pale, nervous man with delicate features and very white 
hands. He was a marvel of industry, and was very conscientious ; he 
never forgot himself, never lost his temper, and he had only two weak- 
nesses : he believed firmly that he dressed well, and that he was a good 
billiard player. His neatly brushed hat, dark blue cravat, dogskin 
gloves, varnished boots, and the sit of his grey trousers were always 
occupying his mind, and to keep up with the fashion took half his salary. 
He was narrow as a pigeon-hole, and possessed not an atom of senti- 
ment. Maxwell was a dark, sickly youth of nineteen, who was not 
bad-intentioned, but his body was weakly, his mind was unformed, and 
he was beginning to taste the pleasures of vicious habits. Over both 
Maxwell and Whitcomb, the third clerk, Cunningham, a young man of 
twenty-five, with handsome coarse features, had some influence. His 
anecdotes, none too delicate, the senior clerk laughed at because he was 
afraid of giving offence ; Maxwell enjoyed because he looked up to 
Cunningham, and wished to be thought as careless and as much of a man 
of the world as he; and Driscoll first blushed at, and then listened to 
because he was young. The fourth clerk, Nicholls, was a stupid pudding- 
faced young man whom Driscoll took a dislike to. His devotion to his 
ledger was intense, he was generally more or less unwell, and the boy 
despised him for these two weaknesses. Of these four Maxwell was the 
one who could best ‘sympathise with Driscoll. Maxwell’s mother had 
died not long before, and this drew the lads together. ‘She used to keep 
me straight, don’t you know,’ he said once or twice, and Driscoll was 
puzzled at first to know what he meant, and later he could not relish the 
accounts that ke gave him of his doings. Maxwell’s father seemed to 
be wholly worthless, good for nothing—a man who had been a curse tc 
his wife, and who cared nothing what his sons did, so long as they did 
not trouble him. But in his delight at finding a friend Driscoll poured 
out his whole heart ; he told the other lad of Largan, of the fishing, of 
his father’s seamanship, of his mother, and how clever she had been, of 
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the books that had ravished him, and of the things he meant to do when 
he got clear of Etherington’s, 

When he got clear of Etherington’s! A year passed, and summer 
came for the second time, and things were livelier, but the office work 
was harder to bear. When Oze boomed from St. Paul’s, Driscoll had 
snatched his hat, and was down the dark staircase and out into the 
street, into the delicious air and the sunshine. When he did not care to 
loiter round the few grassy spots in the City where quictness still 
reigns, and refresh his eyes with the sight of rough bark and fresh 
green leaves breaking the monotonous lines of the dull brown houses, 
dingy with old paint and discoloured woodwork, he hurried off to the 
riverside, where the gates and wharves and crooked approaches to the 
water, the old timber partitions, barred and bolted, brought back the 
sea to him. He loved the glint of sun on the water, he loved the river 
for its motion, the incomings and outgoings, the bustle and the hurry 
of men lading or unlading, the confusion of voices and the multifarious 


cross purposes that beset those who are working to catch the tide. 


CHAPTER III 
AN OUTLINE 


SucuH were Driscoll’s surroundings for the best half of his life. It 
would be as tedious to follow each year of his development under their 
influence, as to trace step by step the various little changes which led to 
his attaining a good position in the firm. An outline of his life is only 
attempted. 

In his reserve lay alike the strength and weakness of his character. 
It preserved him from others, but not from himself. It led him to 
spare others, but not himself. 

His life was like that of a blade of grass which fringes the edge of 
a stream and feathers its surface. Suddenly the water snatches it 
from the sunshine, and it is sucked under. It yields to the current, but 
does not follow the stream. Such was Driscoll’s condition ; he bent to 
the stream, but did not go with it. 

For the first five years his lot was cast among the subordinates. 
He became one of those who from lack of special ability are only 
called upon to be indirectly dishonest. His position and that of his 
fellow clerks was ignominious. They built up the fortune of their 


master, but did not share it. They executed whatever ‘trick of the 


trade’ was planned without protesting, for there were hundreds eager 
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to take their place, and lose self-respect on thirty-five shillings a week. 
The absence of real responsibility robbed them of moral courage, as 
the absence of air and sunlight robbed them of all sense of beauty. 
The green earth and its beauty were ciphers, not facts. The petty 
duties, monotonous surroundings, and trivialities filled their daylight 
hours ; their amusements were taken by gas-light, and smelt of gas- 
light ; in loudness, glitter, and vulgarity, they looked for relief from 
their dreary work. Their life sapped manliness; to be ‘smart’ was 
their aim, and, this attained, they grew ashamed of good impulses. 
When there are no ideals the emotions become vulgarised. Daily 
familiarity with sharp practice bred in them a cheap cynicism destructive 
of all reverence. Their ideas on the relations of man and woman 
seemed to taint those relations. They judged all men from themselves, 
and their standard was consequently very low. While they envied 
their employer they had neither the pluck nor the ability that com- 
manded his success. Even their perseverance was of little value, for it 
was compulsory. 

Individually Driscoll’s fellows were less contemptible than collectively. 
Everybody had a special virtue to redeem his limitations. The neces- 
sity for earning their bread made them what they were: they were not 
responsibie for their surroundings. 

These surroundings Driscoll accepted, but with protestations. Out- 
bursts of passion relieved the depression of his days, and then the depres- 
sion settled upon his spirits again, to be relieved by fresh outbursts. He 
despised his fellows for their limitations, yet more for their spiritless- 
ness. How despicable these people were! The more they were bullied 
the easier they gave in. They were as accustomed to bend before 
every necessity for dishonesty as trees bend before the wind. Once 
accept the opportunity for dishonesty, and the necessity comes every 
day. He hated the same round, the same voices. These men came as 
willingly to be cooped up in dark rooms as the Largan fishermen 
launched their boats and were away to sea. Why did nobody protest? 
Necessity for patience, for going through with the work, there might be, 
but his spirit rebelled at the necessity for becoming contemptible, for 
palliating what ought never to be palliated. To his mind the game was 
not worth the candle, but nearly all the men he was brought into 
contact with thought that it was. Their tame acceptance of the con- 
ditions which had reduced them to what they were—men without idea of 
anything beyond their business—amazed him when he looked at them 


collectively. They went on and on at the same jogtrot pace, like 


horses—broken-in horses. Bitted by men it was no wonder that 
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horses were at last broken in. But men bitted by facts! By and by he 
began to see that the facts that mastered them were their limitations, 
They could grind away at their work and conquer it, but in grinding 
they destroyed the few aspirations that had ever troubled them. 

When Driscoll was nineteen Mr. Charles Shipley quitted Etherington, 
and set up a rival establishment, and from this time forward the young 
man could spend his evenings as he liked. The inevitable followed. 
The hideous dulness of his evenings in lodgings drove him out of doors, 
Cunningham introduced him toa set of fellows, ‘not bad fellows, you 
know, who quickly taught him that he had once been innocent. The 
effect on his character surprised them. He despised himself ; they those 
whom they had.made use of. An utter lack of imagination is the best 
safeguard against altruism. Driscoll made resolution after resolution 
and broke them, and then more resolutions till he was sick of struggling. 
Soon he grew disgusted with Cunningham and his set, and then he 
struggled alone. With the exception pf one or two uninteresting subur- 
ban families, and the casual friendships he made with young men of his 
own age, he was friendless. The few women whom he knew were quite 
equal to the exchange of commonplaces and politenesses, but nothing 
further. Unlike his fellows he did not generalise about women from his 
experience. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Charles Shipley, and his subsequent attempts, 
aided by a wealthy partner, to cut out his old employer, led by and by 
to Driscoll’s coming to the front. When he was twenty-two he was 
given more interesting work than figures, and for the first time he began 
to feel some interest in the business. Etherington noticed this change 
with approbation, and expressed a hope that at last he should get some 
return for the trouble he had taken with his nephew’s education. Flattery 
is a keen spur to a young man, and it costs nothing. Driscoll at once 
began to wish to show that he was not such a fool as he was taken for, 
and he succeeded. He had always thought little of the ability of the 
men round him. They were sharp, but their narrowness confined their 
view, and their suspicion of others made them too cautious. His 
suggestions turned out well. He discovered as he rose to higher posts 
that everybody tried to get the better of him, and in self-defence he was 
obliged to retaliate. His feelings on the score of the morality of busi- 
ness manceuvres became more callous, and his attitude at last came to 
be one of acceptance of the order of things, of temporising with good 
and evil so that his life might not be all thorns. He had formerly 
judged of things as he saw them—good was good and bad was bad—and 
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to impulse. But now things took no sharp outline, where he had seen 
actions he now saw motives ; men were a mixture of motives, and when 
he sympathised with them it was through a dreary feeling that after all 
everybody at bottom was much alike, that he himself was going through 
the mill, and might very likely find himself in the same position, and act 
as they. Everything lost its edge. When anybody did a mean thing 
nobody seemed surprised, for ‘ one must live’ was constantly on the lips 
of all. 

Further steps in the firm followed quickly. He was entrusted with 
the charge of a department, and came into daily contact with Etherington. 
He was able to take some of the work off the latter’s shoulders, and as 
he never asked him for money, as most young men in his position would 
have done, he grew slowly into favour. Etherington, who distrusted 
everybody, began to credit his nephew witharare longheadedness Such 
apparent indifference to his own interests must cover a design for future 
occasions. This attention to business, this waiting policy meant that 
the young man had reconsidered the advantages of being his heir. Well, 
he would wait and see. Blood was blood, and Etherington had no idea 
of leaving his money to men of the Shipley type. By and by the old 
man sent his nephew abroad, partly on business, partly on pleasure. He 
was to improve himself, see the world a litttle, and bring home reports 
as to the possibility of a further connection with Guillaume Bovet et Fils. 
When he returned to England Etherington was glad to see him. He 
found that he was not so strong as forinerly ; the doctors advised a part- 
nership, to relieve him of work, which step of course he would not hear 
of. He began to rely more and more on his nephew, though he carefully 
concealed the fact from everybody. He introduced him into the circle 
of his acquaintance, the society of the middle-class suburban families, 
and very dull Driscoll found it. Every young man not a fool is con- 
sidered clever on some grounds or other, and Driscoll’s cleverness con- 
sisted in being Etherington’s heir. He attended the dinners and dances 
of these well-to-do business men, whose wives worked their hardest to 
excel their neighbours, and the gatherings where everybody knew what 
not to do, and nobody what to do, till he was sick of villadom and 
exclusiveness. By this time the truisms that come sooner or later to 
everybody had come to him. He found that for every lie he told he had 
a good reason; that his measure of abilities forced him to fit ideas to 
facts, and not facts to ideas. He found, when responsibility came to 
him, that the world was right on the very points on which he had hitherto 
confidently pronounced it wrong. His business education taught him that 


when you trust to chance you enter ona chapter of accidents ; his society 
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experience, that the people who do not mean what they say when they 
are talking to you, say what they mean when they are talking of you, 

But though experience altered Driscoll’s views, it did not affect his 
heart. He came to believe that his ideas had no existence in facts, but 
he still retained his ideals. Despite his own sterile life he had comforted 
himself earlier with visions of the goodness and nobleness of the people 
who would meet him some day, and his surroundings at length 
conquered him so far as to force him to admit that he most likely would 
never find anything to correspond to these ideas. Still the desire 
remained. With each face that attracted him the hope sprang into him 
again, and when the face became familiar the hope died. Some men 
went some way to justify his hopes, but their superiority was the 
superiority of attributes. Had he fallen in love this sentimentalism 
would have vanished, but fate was reserving him for Catherine Purchas. 
His circle was limited, and the types that passed before his eyes were 
not prepossessing. 

Then came fresh responsibilities, anxieties even. Etheringto: was 
growing shaky. He could not understand that his strength had given 
way, and that he required absolute rest. He worried over details for 
hours, the details that had once given him such pleasure. 

But while Etherington was languishing, the business was flourishing. 
It had at length reached the point when to be honest is the best policy, 
and when a little generosity is now and again thrown in as a bonus to 
customers. Honesty in trade is a rope which the ablest have at times 
to stretch to make both ends meet, and which the rogues strain till the 
crash comes. The cowps of rising houses bear about as much examina- 
tion as their balance at the banker’s. But the solid houses, the 
substantial hoses, are monuments to the industry and perseverance 
which have placed them at last beyond suspicion. Etherington could at 
last afford to be honest, and he played the part to admiration. He was 
now nearly sixty and getting venerable in face. He became vice- 
president to a new Orphans’ Education Society, and he was pointed out 
to young men as an example of what comes of following the path of 
duty. He sent Driscoll abroad again several times. He wished to show 
everybody that he was capable, quite capable, of directing his own 
affairs, and he grew furious when anybody hinted that he was not. 

It was on the last of these journeys that his nephew received a letter 
recalling him at once to England. His uncle was dying. Etherington 
had always done everything in a business-like manner, and his will was 
the most business-like document possible. To his clerks, to those who 
had served him faithfully so many years, he left—nothing. To his 
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nephew, Maurice Driscoll, he left everything. Had it occurred to the 
merchant that Driscoll would not continue in the crooked pathway of 


trade, he would have made it a stipulation in his will. Had it been 
revealed to him that Driscoll would not have tied himself down to stay 
in consideration of so many thousand pounds, he would have transferred 
the money to Mr. Harrison, a clerk who had always shown extraordinary 
keenness of scent for a good bargain. Unfortunately for Mr. Harrison, 
Etherington believed that his nephew had the interest of the firm at 
heart, and he died happy in the thought that his beloved business would 
go on flourishing and exciting admiration and envy. He had created 
his beloved business out of nothing, and in seven years it returned to 


nothingness. 


CHAPTER IV 
MARRIAGE 


AFTER Etherington’s death Driscoll threw up the business he had been 
engaged in for fifteen years, and, not knowing what to do with himself, 
went abroad. He was sick and tired of business, he had had more than 
enough of it, but his uncle had been a centre round which to revolve. 
Now, however, there was no centre, and he determined to amuse him- 
self with other surroundings. In this he did not succeed. He passed 
from place to place, he made many acquaintances, he discovered that 
many people liked him for himself : some of them—women—so well that 
they were willing to marry him ; others—men—that they would have 
accepted money from him. In general he spent his time pleasantly ; 
many people thought him deficient in culture, but these people he found 
deficient in feeling. He also found that his contact with business had 
rubbed the edge off his artistic bent. In the years of routine he had 
fancied that were the yoke once thrown off, his happiness would lie in 
books and arts and scenery. But this wasan illusion. Literature had been 
merely a necessary change from business: it could not supply him with 
an object in life. Scenery and country life were still dear to him, but 
they pained him more than satisfied him: the more beautiful the land- 
scape the emptier his heart. He purposely avoided Largan ; it was the 
one sweet recollection he had, and he feared disillusionment. After 
years of doing nothing the reason of his discontent flashed on him one 
evening. He had no one to love. And this he realised even more fully 
when the woman he had chosen refused to marry him. Catherine Purchas 
was young and handsome; she knew she was a success in that others 
considered her so, and she saw nothing very much to admire in her 
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lover. He was not handsome, his manners were rather poor, he dressed 
badly, and he never had much to say for himself. He could talk, but 
he rarely did. He was only thirty-five, but he did not compare well 
with many older men in her set at Bristol—the Purchases were 
Bristol people: she contrasted him with another admirer who was 
too poor for her to accept, and she felt angry that it was Driscoll 
that had the money. Finally she rejected him because he was so 
ordinary, and she told him that it was because she did not love him, 
His reply, that he would not accept her refusal, annoyed and _ yet 
pleased her. She did not ‘understand him, but she respected him a 
little. She resented this persistency outwardly, but it secretly flattered 
her. When she told her father that she could never marry Driscoll, he 
whistled softly to himself, put his hands in his pockets, and asked her 
what it was she disliked in her lover. When she repeated her words 
emphatically, he said that he hoped she might come to be of a different 
opinion. Her mother did not like Driscoll; she sided with her daughter, 
but she never denied he was rich. Her elder sister was against the 
match and said so, and this made Catherine uneasy ; but after a little 
time it worked in his favour: she wondered what else but envy could 
make her dislike him so, and she had to defend him. Then as he still 
persisted she began to waver. He was so devoted to her that she was 
sure that if she married him she could have her own way, she could make 
her own circle: in society he would be quiet and unobtrusive, and he would 
set her off. Above all he was rich, and in addition he loved her. So 
Driscoll’s vehemence carried the day, and at last she gracefully consented. 

The year’s interval between her first refusal and her acceptance 
Driscoll spent in idealising her. While Catherine was balancing the 
advantage of his money against his irritating ignorance of the conven- 
tions of fashionable society, her lover was praising her clear-sightedness ; 
while she was discussing with her sister his unfortunate lack of polish, 
he was dreaming of her beautiful dark grey eyes. Her enchanting 
limitations were his especial delight. Her coldness was so charming. 
Had it not preserved her from others? The lover was in torture when 
he reflected that others might yet win her. Though he knew how un- 
worthy he was of her, he had looked on her refusal as but temporary. 
But suppose that another man passed by and discovered the treasure! 
It was extraordinary that everybody was not her suitor; that she went 
so much in society made him wretched, for she could not but attract 
others. And when at last they were engaged, her coldness was still her 
virtue in his eyes: it would melt when he had her, it was an attractive 


covering to shield a delicate and most womanly nature. 
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Driscoll had deceived himself sufficiently about her character not to 
discover his mistake till some months after marriage. As long as he 
thought her generous, unselfish, and devoted to him, all went well. Had 
Catherine been older she would have recognised that her position was 
precarious, but his idolatry continued so long led her to think that 
there was no end to it: she had always found the sky blue. At home 
she had been as selfish as she pleased, but her family had adored her ; 
she had shown them very little love in return, but a little affection, a 
good.deal of management, and a certain graceful imperiousness had got 
them to do what she wanted. And now she began to treat her husband 
as she had treated them; she began to develop her plans for getting 
higher in society, and she was irritated to find her plans were not his. 
She had grown to love Driscoll, but at heart it was because he loved 
her and made her so happy. When he thwarted her, unconscious how 
much he was thwarting her, she did not give way to him, and manage- 
ment took the place of love. Whereas formerly he had bowed to her 
wish, to her charming caprice, now she determined he should bow to 
her settled plans. She would not let him see he was ruled ; she would 
laughingly place her hand over his eyes while leading him where she 
wished. She had the cleverness but not the patience to succeed. Her 
task was endless ; the days passed, and she had little to show for all her 
strategy. In her impatience she showed her hand—she was disgusted to 
find her slave so obstinate. And the slave still imagined himself the 


master! He was still in love. 


When Driscoll’s eyes were opened at length, the real Catherine, the 
everyday Catherine destroyed with each fresh word the Catherine of his 
fancy. Smooth speeches come worst from those whose actions ever 
warn to search for motives. Driscoll had imagined he had found a 
beautiful soul ; but he had only gained a beautiful body. At the critical 
moment it was revealed to him that it was not him she loved, it was 
herself. Had the discovery killed his passion, or the loss of passion 
caused the discovery ? To determine this crux he began to analyse her, 
and behold all love was over. His craving for her had been irresistible 
for the moment; his mortification threatened to be as irresistible and 
more permanent. For a little while his wounded self-love dulled the 
pain at his heart, and the more he watched her the more he derided 
his former infatuation. And when his own conduct was in question, he 
did not search for excuses for her, but he looked for confirmation of his 
silent accusations to justify his increasing coldness. When he had 


finished destroying for ever his illusions by scrutinising their cause, he 
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came to a full experience of their effect. It was his imagination that had 
misled him ; to please its master it had endowed Catherine with tie 
qualities which were essential to his nature, the qualities in which she 
was absolutely deficient. He had been like a man parched with thirst 
who hurries towards the desert lake whose waters are undrinkable, 
Frankness, love, trust, and comradeship he had yearned for ; but he saw 
that all these but one were not in Catherine’s power to give, and that 
the days she loved him most were the days she made most use of him, 
Such love mocked his dreams. And what dreams were those which had 
allured him! Those we idealise have to suffer for it. He began to 
neglect her, and he did her wrong. Flattery, admiration, and obedience 
were dearer to Catherine than anything else, but as she had always had 
them she naturally demanded them. She had not deceived him, he had 
deceived himself. She had always had her own way with him, and now 
without warning he turned and rent her. She could not forget that he 
had forced her into marrying him: his passion, his declaration that 
she would always be the only woman in the world to him, she had 
hardly understood, but his earnestness had prevailed with her. Now 
that he treated her coldly she felt that it was his fault, and that he had 
acted almost treacherously towards her. He had suddenly stepped into 
her life uninvited, unlooked for. ‘Till she had met him she had been 
perfectly happy, but now he was threatening to destroy her happiness 
altogether. 

She began to hate him for interfering with her enjoyment of life ; she 
protested against the injustice : and day by day they drifted further apart. 
And in the attitude she took, Driscoll discovered further instance of his 
mistake. The contrast between the portrait and the reality was becom- 
ing too painful. In his bitterness the man could not admit to himself 
that it was he who was to blame. Had Catherine been of a more 
passive, a less aggressive nature, in time he would have kept his sorrow 
to himself, his reserve would have become the antidote to his hurt ; but 
she was perpetually opening his wounds—every word she said was a 
reproach or hidden reproach. He was spoiling her life; why should 
she disguise it? But even at the end of the second year of marriage 
all was not lost. Driscoll awoke to the fact of his position. He made 
two efforts to win back some love, and twice he failed through her 
obstinacy. She was too young and high-spirited to respond directly 
to the nod of the man she was growing to detest. After bitterness 
unspeakable she had confided in her sister ; she had thought she could 
never do it, but the opportunity came, and her hardness melted and 


she had burst into tears. And she felt that the confidence fixed a 
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great barrier between herself and her husband. She regretted her 
momentary weakness in exposing her position to anyone, but once it 
was done she hated the man whose action had brought her such 
unspeakable humiliation. She who had been such a success, so flattered 
and made much of, was dependent on a man who could not conceal his 
dislike fer her. She -had made a mistake there was no retrieving, and 
the hardest part was that she had not wished to marry him, she had 
senselessly thrown herself away. The last effort Driscoll made was a 
few days after the confidence, when Catherine’s heart was as hard as 
iron. They had quarrelled as they sat one evening together, and as their 
voices came through the darkness each had tried to be bitterer than the 
other, and Driscoll for once had succeeded best. He toid her quietly 
what he had partly concealed before, and when she had left him the 
recollection of his words accused him of cruelty, and his conscience 
reproached him ; for once he looked at his conduct with her eyes, and 
he resolved to ask her pardon. He hoped she would return, and he 
began to pace up anddowntheroom. At last her footsteps approached ; 
she opened the door and he sprang to meet her. He seized her in his 
arms ; he began to stammer, ‘ Catherine, forgive me ;’ but she repulsed 
him. The impulse, however, did not leave him; he fancied that she must 
understand him, and he tried to say the words again, but she struggled, 
and in sorrow he let her go. ‘I would forgive you if you could undo 
our marriage,’ were her words. Before he could answer she had left the 
room again ; he called ‘ Catherine,’ but she did not come back. He was 
left in the darkness alone with his thoughts. He remembered how, a 
month after marriage, he had confessed to her that he had never really 
been happy till he met her, that he had been solitary and restless in his 
solitude. She had smiled at this confession, had scarcely understood it, 
and had told him that he had now only one object in life, and that it was 
to make her perfectly happy. Her words were plain enough ; why had 
he mistaken them? He was to make her perfectly happy. It was 
herself, not him. She said nothing, and cared nothing about him. He 
despised himself now for having asked her forgiveness : he had been weak 
and sentimental, she had laughed at his love in the beginning ; his passion 
for her was a mistake throughout. She was incapable of understanding 
him, incapable of love at all—it was her nature and she could not alter 
it. And the only thing to do was to separate. 

But Catherine, who scarcely understood love before, began to long 
for what she could not have. Her sorrow deepened her nature: she 
looked back to the affection her family had shown her, and regretted 


she had not responded. Her sister had married, and no one could 
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question her happiness. Catherine fell into the second place. She became 
prouder and more reserved. As Driscoll grew sadder she grew fiercer, 
Her selfishness turned to intense dislike—his egotism to melancholy, 
But love she felt she must have—she craved for it daily. The months 
passed, and still there was the ache of emptiness, of wretchedness in her 
heart. She hoped for relief in society, but her heart-ache did not leave 
her. Asa girl she had loved most the excitement of new faces and 
individualities, but now they no longer satisfied her. Society assumed 
she was happy, though, of course, everybody knew she was not. The 
hollowness of her position made her angry ; she felt she could not bear 
the cheat much longer. But no one she met responded to her ; as yet 
no man had appeared whom she could confide in. And this was only 
the end of the third year of marriage. Three years ago Driscoll 
had fallen in love with her, had pursued her, and had at last persuaded 
her to trust him with her future. He was keeping his word by 
humiliating her. She hated him because all her plans were nought— 
she hated him for his obstinacy, and through Francis Lester she hoped 
to wound him. She conceived a vague idea of separating the two 
friends. 

Francis Lester was a young man of two-and-twenty who had come 
into Driscoll’s small circle of friends about two years after his mar- 
riage. When he appeared both husband and wife were making up 
their minds to separate, but his coming was a sign to halt. Driscoll 
had grown very intimate with him while Catherine was trying to 
interest herself in society ; and when she realised what a change was 
coming over her husband, she determined to wait and watch events. 
At first Francis did not much appeal to her. Ske would not have 
cared anything for him four years back. He was three years younger 
than herself, and he was too unsophisticated to master the subtleties in 
which, to her mind, lay the charm in the intercourse of man and 
woman. But the more her husband kept Francis to himself, the more 
she became interested in him. She did not see much of him, but when 
they met he astonished her by his neutrality; the young man had 
certainly no dislike to her ; his frankness appeared charming beside hgr 
husband’s sullenness. She could hardly believe that Driscoll had not 
confided in his friend, had not asked for his sympathy. By degrees, as 
Francis came more often to the house, she caught herself wondering 


whether he might not have cared for her if 





If? She repressed 
the thought; and it recurred when they next met. She did not 
attempt to confide in Francis, but her voice had a vague melancholy in 
it ; her beautiful eyes were humble and sad whenever they met alone. 
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Francis was puzzled as to the rights and wrongs of the case, but his 
allegiance to Driscoll was unshaken. And each day found Driscoll 
happier. His aversion to Catherine was unchanged, but his manner 
was smoother. He was pleased with the young man’s attitude ; he 
liked this air of courtesy ; it sprang from his sweetness of nature. 
How different was his voice, his speech, when Francis and he were 
alone! The stage when courtesy is essential was passed ; they knew each 
other’s hearts. Catherine’s beauty had once possessed him, and passion 
had driven away sleep from his eyes; then came the bitternéss of 
possession when he longed to get rid of the woman who lay sleeping 
beside him. But now it was the woman who could not sleep for 
thought, who planned for the future, and irresolutely. 

One day in September when autumn was advancing, Driscoll an- 
nounced that he and Francis were about to start on a walking tour in 
the South of France. Catherine did not complain; she told the two 
men that when they had started she would seize the opportunity to pay 


her mother the visit she had been expecting for the last two months. 


CHAPTER V 
FRANCIS LESTER 


OCTOBER had passed, and the two friends were still away: they had 
taken the pleasantest route through France, zigzagging as fancy pleased 
thera, and when they had reached the southern towns that Driscoll 
knew slightly from business experience, they had set their faces west- 
ward. The changing scenery, the strange faces, the delightful anxieties, 
the welcome perplexities of a journey on foot, all worked with Driscoll 
so that he began to throw off much of the self-consciousness that had 
wearied him, and to replace it with something of his friend’s elasticity. 
His mind had a little rest, he no longer brooded over Catherine’s words, 
or his own conduct towards her : his senses were occupied with the surface 
of things, and it was a pleasant surface. His friendship for the young 
man had developed into love. All the passion that had clothed 
Catherine with sweetness and goodness was transferred to Francis. It 
was the same love working in another channel. For many years his 
surroundings had prevented development. His lot had been that of a 
plant in the shade: the sun shines overhead, but till noon comes it must 
lie in the shadow of the wall; but noon passes and the shadow creeps 
back again. He had been mistaken in Catherine, but he was assured 
that he was not in his friend, for the attraction of sex had no part in his 
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friendship, and he was the instrument of a passion no longer. When 
Francis was by, life seemed simple and beautiful, and his heart knew 
peace. He looked back and saw that love was like an iridescent mist: 
it descends on man and woman and beautifies everything around them; 
when it lifts they see each other as they are, and often hatred stares at 
hatred from their eyes. He had pursued Catherine in the mist; in day. 
light he would have passed her by. He had suffered so much from 
illusion that in fear he hid his love for Francis. But the more he 
restrained himself outwardly the more the feeling grew. To be silent 
was a small penance, to be near his friend was enough: when Francis 
had gone Driscoll repeated to himself what he had not dared to say. 
He feared that Francis would look at him with astonishment if he had 
given utterance to his thoughts, but his voice and the hundred eloquent 
signs of love betrayed what speech concealed. His nature divided itself 
into two parts, one deriding, one encouraging his passion. ‘You are a 
fool,’ said one voice. ‘You are continually attributing sentiments to 
people who have them not. You are a sentimentalist, always pining for 
the society of those as weak as yourself, and when you are disappointed 
nothing is too bad for your poor friends, who never even pretend to 
understand the subtleties of the love you invent for them.’ Love in 
sport created doubt that it might be refuted, and to refute it Driscoll 
must recall Lester’s exact words, and the memory of these bred fresh 
love. He had fits of reason that passing left him more unreasonable. 
It was like the wind fanning a fire ; when it drops the flames rush back 
fiercer. The inexplicableness of love increases its strength. Catherine 
had suddenly appeared to him, and he had no more questioned follow- 
ing her than a traveller journeying eastward doubts his course at sun- 
rise. How to gain her had been his thought till he had touched and 
undeceived himself. Her beauty was so tantalising that he saw she 
might always have kept him her lover by never yielding to him. But 
Francis had none of this glamour. Why did he love this young man, 
little more than a boy? why had this delicate face such overpowering 
attractions for him? The answer that he came by and by to give him- 
self silenced his self-accusations of sentimentality. Francis had so 
spontaneous a nature. His very faults of character vouched for him, 
his hastiness of speech, his talent for getting at wrong conclusions, his 
swiftness in reversing unfavourable judgments of men and women, his 
complete confidence in the promises of people, and his apologies for 
their performances, astonished his friend into admiration. Driscoll 
found that it was useless to expect much sympathy from Francis, and 


the discovery piqued and charmed him. He compared him with 
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Catherine, and the contrast delighted him. Whereas, every act, every 
look of hers had some secret motive, Francis’s had none but what were 
apparent. He acted from impulse, she from design. She strove to 
bend him to her pleasure, she extracted love and admiration by her art. 
Lester said what he thought, and expected Driscoll to agree with him, 
and if he did not, he argued over the matter so warmly that Driscoll 
could have laughed with delight at being so frankly treated. Such 
directness was new to him: Etherington had been as crooked as a 
hawthorn ; when he had especially wanted an opinion he had always 
asked for it with an indifferent air ; and Catherine would flatter and 
pique him to get her own way, till at last he had learnt the trick. But 
Francis only got indignant when crossed : it was amusing to tease him 
before giving in. When the young man was told one day that some- 
body had behaved badly to his friend, he was all indignation for the first 
minute, but for the next ten he was busily weaving excuse after excuse 
for the unhappy sinner. No sooner had Driscoll demolished one than 
Francis presented another ; his fund was inexhaustible, he triumphed in 
discovering grounds for acquittal, and he seemed to think that his friend 
would be glad to be proved in the wrong. Driscoll protested: it was 
useless. Catherine in such situations, at an early stage of their marriage, 
had entered most warmly into his indignation, had wondered how on 
earth the man could be so base; she had felt that he could not in duty 
let the matter pass, but she feared that his kind-heartedness . . . Then 
came a yawn from her, for Driscoll had believed her commonplaces, 
and, convinced more and more of his wrong, was entering into a fresh 
exposition. But when Francis said that his friend was to blame for 
having acted so hastily, Driscoll rubbed his eyes and questioned him- 
self. It was this disinterestedness, this surrendering of a fine nature to 
first thoughts, that made him love Francisso. He felt that he was safe, 
that Francis could not deceive him, and would not flatter him, and here 
was friendship ideal, friendship that is conceived in dreams and that 
dies in the sunlight. Lester not only filled the void in Driscoll’s heart, 
but he did what no woman could have done—he was the antidote to his 
morbid self-analysis, and he laughed away his cares. Driscoll, in attri- 
buting once or twice unworthy motives to his friend, had been shamed 
by his clear -eyes and indignant voice: his pride rose against his act, 
and in anger he refused to give ear again to the tempter that had 
brought him to such confusion. Francis was so straightforward, con- 
cealment on his part was impossible, for he never had anything to 
conceal. For atime Driscoll had suspected that something lay behind 
this frankness, that his sincerity could not be so absolute ; but after watch- 
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ing him in the company of others he saw that he had been mistaken, 
Francis always went straight to the mark, and he thought that others 
must do the same. He expressed his mind freely, and when he was 
silent it was easy to see that it was for the sake of others. When 
Driscoll and Catherine had quarrelled they attributed a hundred evil 
sentiments to one another that in time, through the canker destroying 
all peace, they came to possess. When Driscoll and Francis quarrelled 
for the first time and left one another coldly, the elder man at once 
began to increase his irritation by asking himself over and over again 
what could have been his friend’s motive. By the time he had rejected 
several as being too slight, and had deplored his optimism for presenting 
them, Francis was back again. 

‘What is it ?’ said Driscoll sullenly, as the young man stood before 
him. 

‘It’s a mistake,’ said Francis. 

‘A mistake,’ echoed Driscoll bitterly, with increasing anger, but a 
glance at his friend’s face checked him. For once the absurdity of 
his conduct struck him. A mistake! the extraordinary relief that this 
simple explanation gave him made his former agitation appear ludicrous. 
He burst into laughter, and told Francis that it was of no use to quarrel 
with him. Henceforth his affection grew stronger, and he read _ his 
character even clearer. His youthful confidence was so superb, his 
decision so unflinching, his idea of right and wrong so clearcut. Francis 
had the beauty of youth, and the sublime self-assertion of a man who 
has not yet failed. Driscoll had never had this feeling ; he had struggled 
against temptation all his life, he had fought for resolution, but he had 
never gained confidence. This point of view touched him, it strengthened 
him for his friend. Though he himself had been defeated, Francis should 
not be ; his experience of evil should be put to good purpose in protecting 
him. He saw that Francis was like a child who feels but does not 
reflect, a child to whom every new flower as he wanders through the 
fields is a fresh sensation of pleasure. Francis told him of his hopes and 
aspirations, and the more Driscoll listened the deeper grew their frienc- 
ship. For Lester had met with little sympathy before ; of the young 
men he knew one half cared nothing for ideas, and the other half nothing 
but for their own. He was looked upon by the cleverest as too enthusi- 
astic. They said his province, it was clear, was the artist’s—to see and 
not to think. But in Driscoll the young man found, to his surprise, a 
listener, and he hardly realised that it was himself and not his thoughts 
that attracted the elder man. The discoveries that young men are 


always making, discoveries that are but made when the mind is fresh, that 
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fade afterwards into commonplaces, and lose importance, Lester was full 
of. His breadth of view made Driscolluneasy. Francis looked around 
him and saw nothing to prevent him from reaching the horizon. He 
had only to choose a goal and he was certain he could touch it. Then 
in thought he had already reached it, and he turned somewhere else. 
He discussed every subject with eagerness, he threw himself into the 
fancy of the hour, he mastered the idea, and was then diverted to some 
other subject. He was like a racer practising starts. At a signal he 
darted off and then stopped. He had felt his strength and was satisfied. 
In his scorn for what was mean, in his love of beauty, in his conviction 
that he could resist temptation, and that he had only to choose a path 
to succeed in it, he showed a confidence that made Driscoll uneasy. Yet 
the elder learnt more from the younger than he could teach, for he saw 
that the confidence of youth comes more from clearness of vision than 
from ignorance, and that the despondency of age comes from the mists 
of circumstance. When we have advanced a little way these mists 
surround us, and bewildered we turn our backs on our beautiful ideals. 
Because we cannot attain them we renounce them. But with old age 
again comes clearness of sight, as light flushes the evening skies. When 
our strength has departed the Gods let us see what we have lost. The 
beauty of an ideal justifies its existence. 

Francis spoke always of the future, never of the past, and Driscoll 
cared only to think of the present: but one night he sketched the 
outline of his life as far as his marriage, and Francis respected the line 
he had drawn, and never passed it. And now the elder man sought to 
analyse their friendship no longer. Its sweetness lay in their perfect 
confidence. He never questioned himself, never hesitated before 
speaking his mind, he caught the spirit of frankness from the young 
man. Why should they conceal their love? The broad world lay 
before them, the turf of the roadside was under their feet, they went 
where chance led them: in the morning was the delight of waking to 
the sunshine, to the plunge into clear water—river, stream, or lake; or 
no matter which, the swim must be had. At noon was the rest in the 
shade, the confidences, the confessions, that come into the heart when, 
as one speaks, one watches the clouds floating against the blue sky ; at 
eve was the bottle of wine, the voice and the opinions of the stranger 
invited to share it ; and then came the stroll at sunset, the vague impres- 
sions that charm when they are gained in the twilight ; at night was the 
sweet sleep that comes from a long day’s journey, the consciousness 
that your friend is near you, and that his nearness is happiness. Dris- 
coll’s heart exulted. Such friendship was the purest love. The greatest 
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joys are those to which we abandon ourselves the most. Nothing can 
equal the ecstasy of abandonment, and something of the delight of 
abandonment enters friendship when man does not pause to weigh his 
words before speaking: rapture speaks from an overflowing heart. 
Friendship in youth is a torrent sweeping away all distinctions xnd 
differences, it bursts through barriers that the sluggish stream of ge 
turns from its course to pass, leaving the obstacles unconquered. All 
defects of character, all blemishes inherent, all flaws and prejudices in 
those we love should be hidden by friendship, as rocks are lost to sight 
in the river’s bed ; the torrent sweeps disdainfully over them ; where an 
edge jags above the surface there the water is strongest. Drriscoll’s 
heart exulted, it told him that he had left dreariness for ever behind, it 
sang of what comes only to the fortunate—of Love. 

Oh the delight of sweet friendship, the certainty of love returned! 
The lover carries the secret with him, the secret too great to be 
whispered by day. The beauty of the earth increases his longing. 
Nature and all things glorify it. At dawn he wakes to rejoice that the 
reality is sweeter than his dreams. Lo, from the grey east breaks the 
red of the sunrise, the red flush leaps to the heavens, higher and yet 
higher ; northwards, the sky flames beauty ; on earth the mists quiver 
and retreat, light has reconquered the world. Oh happy day that 
dawns for love! The lover carries the secret with him, the secret too 
great to be whispered by day. In the blaze of noon he would seek the 
silence of the woods. The sweet sound of running water draws him, 
the stream tells him what he has sought it to hear. At eve the flaming 
sunset declares the beauty of love ; slowly the red disk drops below the 
horizon, and earth is hushed awaiting the coming of night ; and as the 
lover watches light fading from the world, he rejoices, for to the 
mysterious night he would whisper what possesses him. Unseen he 
stretches his arms to the darkness ; the stars alone shall hear, alone the 
night wind shall murmur his passion. 

Driscoll’s heart exulted, but in the voice of the wind were mingled 
other voices unheard by Lester. The young man had no fear for the 
future, and this was the chief distinction between the friends. Driscoll 
had found what he had been seeking for, and he trembled lest he 
should lose it ; Lester had never sought friendship—never felt the want 
of it—but accepted it as though it had always been. With Lester this 
friendship was but an expression of what he felt to his fellows at large, 
an expression intensified by the fact that to no other man was it so easy 
to speak his heart ; with Driscoll, friendship was what was essential to 
his happiness, friendship the lack of which had dwarfed his nature. 
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Francis could always give, he needed only a recipient ; but Driscoll’s 
nature was like a seed which needs warmth to produce flowers. 
Francis never feared for the future, he refused to consider impossi- 
bilities ; but his friend had seen impossibilities slowly change into pro- 
ba,ilities and thence into certainties. Had it not once been impossible 
that he should ever cease to love Catherine? Yes, as impossible as 
that now Francis should cease to lovehim. He trembled lest something 
should separate them. But what was that something? It must, it 
could only be through some action of his own. Then he was safe? 
Safe for the future perhaps. It was for this reason that Driscoll never 
spoke of his wife—he could not present the subject in any way that 
would not shame him before his friend. He was to be pitied, but he 
feared lest some clear question from Francis should pierce through the 
sophistry he had walled himself in with; lest by one word Francis 
should show Catherine was the sufferer, not he. And should he tell 
everything to Franc’s their friendship would be threatened. Francis 
loved him for what he imagined him to be, just as he himself had 
loved Catherine. Francis was so generous; all harshness and cruelty 
was so foreign to him that his respect for his friend must, would 
inevitably, be lessened, if he knew the whole. When the recital was 
finished friendship would be replaced by pity. Driscoll therefore never 
alluded to his wife: he knew that so long as he was silent his friend 
would never press him— never distrust him. It were better that if the 
revelation were to be made Catherine should make it. It would be 
better that she should accuse him than he her. For he knew that 
Francis’s nature was of the kind that always defends the absent. One 
word of assent to the truth of her charges would undo them ; one word 
against her would be the thread to guide his friend into the labyrinth 
of doubt. He knew that Francis’s loyalty would stand any direct 
attack. But he knew that if he put his case himself, Francis’s sympathies 
might diverge to the woman; his imagination might enhance the 
suffering he only guessed ; that he might end with endowing her with 
his own virtues, his own sensations, his own ideals. On one subject, 
therefore, Driscoll was reserved, but on one alone. And Francis had 
never felt the least curiosity. What he had seen of Catherine had 
interested him in her: she had charmed him, but the charm was 
physical. Driscoll had so opened his heart that on this one subject 
Francis could not believe him to blame—could not believe that he had 
treated the woman ill. He construed Driscoll’s silence into an un- 
willingness to expose his wife ; into an aversion to explain how she who 


had once been dearest to him was now unlovely and unesteemed. And 
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if his friend were part in wrong it was better that nothing should be 
said ; at any rate he would be careful never by word or look to show 
that he distrusted him. And thus both friends feared to speak the 
word that might undo their love. 

Driscoll had almost forgotten Catherine’s existence when it was 
time to return to London. He had wished to prolong the tour, but his 
friend’s engagements forbade it. Lester was expected in the country, 
but he would return again in a fortnight. 

A month passed, and the relation of husband and wife was un- 
changed. Separation was in their thoughts, but each shrank from 
examining its endless contingencies. When Driscoll departed for a few 
days’ stay at York he was glad to go; he would have time to arrange 
his thoughts ; once or twice before he had found solace in this quiet 
country-house, where his married friend dozed away his life. Mrs, 
Ford, silver-haired, but still brisk and apple-cheeked, was a delightful 
change from Catherine. Driscoll had not found his wife more amiable 
on his return than on his departure for the tour. And Catherine did 
not regret his absence either. She, too, wanted time to think; the autumn 


had passed, but she had not yet made up her mind. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


To be continued.) 
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THE STORE-HOUSE OF KING FRODI. C. H. Shanpon, 

















THE QUERN OF THE GIANTS 
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The Queen of Be Biante 





O, this is the song of a king and his 
kingly desire, 
The story of wrong and undoing—of 


folly and ire. 


Full fair was the store of King Frodi 
with treasure untold, 


And fair were his purple-dyed webs 


_ and his platters of gold; 





But strangest and rarest of all were the Quern-stones that lay 


Dull and hoar, ’mid the gleam of the gold and the woven array ; 


The mill for the grinding of aught that its conqueror would, 


With power for the marring or making—for ill or for good. 
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Though the strongest and best of the land put their hands to 
the Quern, 


Over heavy and great seemed the stones for a mortal to turn: 


Till it chanced in the spring of the year that King Frodi went 
forth 


Over seas to a comrade aforetime, a king of the north. 


Full blithely they met and they greeted, for long was the space 


Since either had parted from other, or looked on his face. 


And blithe was the time of their feasting ; much had they to 
show, 
Telling each of his land and his people—their weal and their 


woe. 


And Frodi spake aye of the Quern-stones, the hoard of his sire, 


How none was so strong as to turn them, for all his desire, 


Nor heroes, nor sons of the plough, but forsaken they lay 


Dull and hoar, ’mid the gleam of the gold and the woven array. 


And the monarch, his friend of aforetime, smiled, musing, and 
said, 


‘Let the bondwomen, Menia and Frenia, be hitherward led.’ 
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C. H. Shannon, 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SISTERS, 
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So Menia and Frenia stood forth in the light of the day, 


And none of the children of men were so stalwart as they, 


So mighty of limb and of stature—no word did they speak, 
But their arms were crossed over their bosoms, submissive and 


meek. 


And sold were the sisters for bond-slaves, and borne oversea 


In the brazen-beaked ship of King Frodi, and joyful was he. 


And mute ‘neath the yoke of the stranger they bowed them 
again, 
But out of their eyes looked remembrance, and questioning 


pain. 


They lifted their hands to the Quern—as a task unforgot 
Did they bow their proud heads to the grinding and murmuréd 


not. 


And Frodi, beholding, laughed out, ‘ Do ye labour, nor cease, 
That the land may be glad with your labours—Grind Gold and 


grind Peace. 


Then patient and strong toiled the sisters, and never were days 


Like those of the Peace of King Frodi for honour and praise. 
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Then no man was famished with hunger, nor evil of heart, 
And banished was want from the homestead and guile from 


the mart. 


And sweet was the sound of the grinding as zephyr-stirred 
oroves, 


As the chime of great bells undersea, or the cooing of doves. 


And glad was the heart of the people, and green were the 
trees, 


And fair shone the light of the sun on the blossoming leas ; 


And summer-time waned into winter, and still flowed the gold 


Like a river of light o’er the white and the glittering wold. 


Still patient and strong toiled the sisters by night and by day, 


And none in the length of the land were so weary as they. 


Bleak and grey o’er the peace and the plenty, forlorn and alone 
Did they tower in their might and their sorrow; and Frenia 


made moan: 


‘The wind bloweth cold on our bosoms, the snow and the sleet 


Fall fast on our shelterless heads. and the frost gnaws our feet ; 
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THE GLADNESS OF THE LAND. Cc. H. Shannon. 
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Our eyelids wax heavy with sleep, sore awearied are we ; 
Grant us respite, O King, for a while, from our travail for 


thee.’ 


‘So long as the pause of a song for the voices that sing, 


So long as the call of the cuckoo is silent in spring, 


So long shall ye rest and no longer, so long shall ye cease 
From the grinding of pleasure and plenty, of treasure and 


peace.’ 


‘There spake not thy wisdom, O King, nor the voice of thy 
heart. 


Bethink thee, and grant that we rest us a little, apart. 


Consider the peace and the plenty, the gold and the grain, 


And more treasure yet will we grind when we waken again.’ 


Full gentle and sad spake the bondwomen mighty of limb, 
But the heart of the King was grown gross, and his eyes waxen 


dim ; 


He saw not their toil-furrowed brows nor their anguish untold, 


But only the gleam and the glow of the torrent of gold. 
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‘So long as the pause of a song for the voices that sing, 
l g g 


So long as the call of the cuckoo is silent in spring, 


So long shall ye rest and no longer, so long shall ye cease ; 
Toil on—grinding gold for my garner—grind gold and grind 


5S 


peace.’ 


‘Even so, till the King be content with the thing we shall grind. 


And murmuring muttered the Quern like the voice of the wind ; 


Dark, dark grew the face of the heavens, and dark grew the 
sea, 
And a low wind rose up through the gloom, blowing icy and 


free. 


And Frenia smiled unto Menia: ‘ The Quern is the same 
Though the might of our fathers be fled, and forgotten their 


name ; 


What thing did we grind for the world in the days overpast, 
In the days when the House of the Giants stood goodly and 


vast ? 


Nay, surely ’twas never aforetime the Peace or the Gold 
That we ground for the children of men in our homestead of 


old ?’ 
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THE WEARINESS OF MENIA AND FRENIA. 
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And Menia said: ‘ Now shall we grind till the King be content 


With the fruit of our toil—till the walls of the palace be rent ; 


And the raven shall feast on the hearth, and the wolves shall 
make cheer— 


Full soon to the wolf and the crow shall King Frodi be dear.’ 


And Frenia said: ‘ Grind we the wrack and the uttermost woe. 


The ruin and rapine, yea—the red right hand of the foe ; 


So—grind we and spare not, come terror, and fury, and flame! 


Come all, for the fall of King Frodi, his spoiling and shame ! 


Let the fire and the sword have their will, aye let slay and let 
burn !’ 


And hollow and murmuring hoarse rose the voice of the Quern, 


Till it crashed like the shore-driven waves ‘neath the hurricane’s 
breath, 

Crying, ‘Five, fire and sword to the land, Desolation and 
Death !’ 


‘It is coming—O King blind of heart! dost thou slumber and 
sleep, 
Even now while black ships of the stranger are breasting the 


deep ?’ 
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The red flames brake forth from the earth, and her furrows 
were rent 
With the steel-girdled sons of her might, rising thick as the 


bent 


Of the wheat-blades in spring; and the sea roaring up to the 
land 


On its tide bore the ships of the foeman unhurt o’er the strand. 


And where was the wealth of King Frodi, the Gold and the 
Peace ? 
Ah, where are the leaves that the winter-wind sweeps from the 


trees ? 


And red shone the feet of the maidens, the Quern-stones were 
red, 
As they ground, dealing death to the living and flame to the 


dead ; 


And still, as they sang, sang the sword and the ravening fire— 
And the heart of King Frodi was emptied of thought or 


desire. 


Still over the dead and the dying the flames flickered high, 


They leapt in the blood-reek, rejoicing, and reddened the sky, 
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Till silent at last sank the crying of horror and dule— 


‘Lo! Sister, the grinding ts over, the garner ts full. 


They ceased, with their arms on their bosoms crossed. passive 
and stern, 
And hushed was the sound of their song and tl voice of the 


Quern. 


Lo! this is the song of a king and his lust of the gold, 


Of a king and his glory gone by as a tale that is told. 


GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
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Things Missed in Jndia’ 


















some early dawn at sea, when we wake on the 
steamer’s deck on our eastward voyage, there is a faint 
scent as of spices borne on the breeze, and even before 
the land is in sight we ‘smell India’ A few hours 
more and the new world breaks upon us. We have 
found the fresh fields we came out toseek ; new cities 
and new peoples, the palms and temples, the flaming 
forest tree, the fierce sun scorching historic lands. And 
we are not disappointed, for the novelty and strangeness 
of our new surroundings surpass all that our fancy 





pictured. Yet, if ever a young man wakes abruptly 
from dreaming to reality it is when he first lands in 
India. Like marriage, the choice of an Indian life must 
always be a leap in the dark, and as sometimes in 
marriage, so often in India, the too late awakening is a 
rude one. It is often thought that India has now so 
far put on the dress of a new civilisation, that in all that concerns an 
Englishman’s daily life it matters little whether his days are passed in 
east or west. This may be partly true, and yet for those who so think 
there is in store an awakening which is not usually foreshadowed in 


pictures of Eastern life. 


Once landed in India, the discoveries come so thick and fast upon 
the new comer that he is inclined to exclaim that he has been entrapped. 
Every step is a new revelation—of things so trivial, it may be, as hardly 
to seem worthy of attention ; of things such as usually escape record ; 

1 The illustrations to this article, with the exception of the initial, are facsimiles of rough 
pen-and-ink sketches sent to me by a friend at present resident in India. They do not pretend 
to any great artistic merit, but I have reproduced them here because they bear a vivid impress 


of the common everyday experiences of Indian life, and are perhaps the more accurate that the 
representations are unmodified by pictorial device.—Ep. U.R. 
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yet of things so real, so ever present, and, in the sum, of so much 
practical influence, that, as they meet us one by one, they are recorded 
in silent and too late disappointment, and we almost feel wronged that 
no clearer intimation of their existence has been given beforehand. 


I am not concerned here with the more obvious resignations which 
such a choice involves ; not with delights of London clubs and parks, 
of Ascot and Henley, of the grouse and the heather, the gorse and the 
grass countries ; not with regrets for music, art, and drama, for sunny 
autumn afternoons, or snug November evenings when the fog and 
stubble were exchanged for firelight and the smiles of fresh-cheeked 


cousins. On all such sweets of life he voluntarily and know- 
ingly turns his back who leaves England for India: on how 
much more he will never know till his hand is put to the 


Indian plough. Above 


all, let him reckon 





beforehand with the dark shadow of the curse of India, the dividing 
of families—that hard choice, which climate forces on the Anglo- 
Indian, between long separation either of children from parents or of 


wife from husband. 


But there are minor associations too of a thousand kinds that 
Sink with all we love below the verge, 


and to which we lightly and unconsciously bid farewell, unnoticed 
elements of an atmosphere we never thought of analysing, the sweet 
atmosphere of an Eden from which we are now shut out for what are 
called the best years of our life. 

VOL. IV. NO. 14. xX 
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It is to some of these unforeseen privations that I ask for passing 
attention, to the familiar things that we miss—to use the most pathetic 
of English words—when we wake to the life of India. First and fore. 
most of these unprized treasures, no more heeded hitherto than the sun- 
light, is the privacy of the English home. When the door is shut in 
England the whole world is shut out, as if a thousand miles away ; and 


India soon teaches men how great is this simple boon of civilisation, 
Henceforth all our life is lived in public, like the life of a soldier’s 
barrack. You may be alone and unobserved for long hours together, 


but it is hardly too much to say that there is no hour of the day in 
India, if even of the night, when your privacy may not be silently 
invaded, when you may feel yourself secure from the observation of 
inquisitive, searching, unsympathetic eyes. 


Mainly the unavoidable effect of climate, in a country where doors 
and windows stand open, as the mouths of man and crow stand open, 
in the overpowering heat, this barrack-yard aspect of Indian life is 
partly also the relic of bygone days, when all British India was, as 
Upper Burma is to-day, visibly and ostentatiously in military occu- 
pation. To this day the phraseology of the barrack-square tinges 
noticeably the common parlance of the country. The half-bred 
descendants of its early occupiers speak habitually of their house as 
‘quarters.’ To them the words ‘ill’ and ‘ illness’ are as unknown as the 
words ‘ pay’ and ‘ furlough’ are familiar. If your clerk is absent he is 
always ‘sick’ or ‘on the sick list.’ And there is something infectious 
in this suspicion of an ever-unfinished campaign, so that even the rail- 
way Officials affect a semi-military garb and swagger. 


At the distance of many long years I remember well the feeling of 
desolation which used to come over me in the first evenings of my 
Indian life. ‘Quartered’ in the City of Palaces, and in one of the finest 
of the houses to which that misnomer is due, the publicity of the life 
oppressed me far more than heat, or dust, or insects, or unsavoury 

air. Every room in the house seemed to be only a 
succession of doors and windows—huge folding-doors 
scarce two yards from each other, opening on to 
passage or verandah. No door seemed to be ever 
shut. The unused hinges turned with difficulty, and 
if the leaves of the door were brought together, the 
ill-made lock, and bolt, and handle were stiff with 
long disuse. Theonly screen from the outer passage 
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was a curtain, drawn on a rod across the doorway. To shut the 
doors was to add to the oppressive heat; to leave them open was 
to live in public. At any moment the silent tread of barefoot 
Oriental was beside you, or you fancied the curtain pulled aside. In 
the vast drawing-room I used to sit in the dusk, the air hot and 
heavy, and the glass pendants of chandeliers making a wild music 2s 
the evening breeze floated through the house; a palace indeed, and 
to me a haven of refuge lighted with warmest affection of loving kindred ; 
yet so depressing was the influence of the outward surroundings, the 
dawning revelation of the stage on which my life was to be played, that 
the stately house seemed but the ghost of a palace, mocking the 
memories of an English home. 


To the unavoidable publicity of the Indian house has to be added the 
incurable inquisitiveness of Indian servants. The European and his 
ways are no longer a novelty in any corner of India, yet even in the 
oldest city, no less than in remote jungles, there seems to be no dearer 
pleasure to the native of India than to gaze at the European, however 
occupied, as if at some newly discovered animal. This is done habi- 
tually, as a mere pastime, in simple barbarian innocence of rudeness or 
ill manners. But there are endless occasions, too, when the transfixing 
eye is used with definite purpose, and never without effect. Many will 
say that the Indian table-servant is the best of waiters: to me he has 
always seemed the worst. If close attention to his business, or even 


practical efficiency in the handling | of plates and dishes, were 
all that is needed, the theory might | be admitted; but the Indian 
servant aS a _ _____- general __ rule 
overdoes every- neneaacag: | q thing. His sins 


are not sins of a omission. It is 


what he does, not what he 
leaves undone, that drives you 
to despair. A 
should be as 


sible en évt- 


P| 

7 

} 

Ne 

|| good waiter 
ih 'T| little as pos- 
dence: the In- 
dian waiter is always obtru- 
sively en évi= dence: he does not ‘wait,’ he 


feeds you. Tak- 
to king on the chess-board, he follows your 


ing up the position of knight 





every movement: he knows your tricks,of manner, reads every shade 
of your thoughts, and brings to bear on you without intermission the 
mesmeric influence of his fishy eye. Again and again, before you know 
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you have paused, the dish is brought to you, till refused ; and the same 
persistent goading is followed with each successor, till at last you lose 
all heart, and yourself long to put an end to the weary meal. How 
trying this becomes when the nerves have been weakened by climate is 
known only to the longsuffering old Indian who endures it. 


Or think of the native messenger who brings a letter. You are 
deeply occupied in reading or letter-writing. No sound is heard; no 
movement is perceived ; but you become uneasy, and are aware of some 
disturbing influence. Raising your head for a moment, you encounter 
the fixed contemplative gaze of a half-naked Oriental, who has thus 
calmly studied you and your surroundings for the past ten minutes 
without a sign. But sometimes the messenger is less patient, or his 
eye is less immediately effective. Then your attention will be drawn by 
a faint fictitious cough; but as the clearing of throats is 
among the everlasting discords which resound in your ears 
in India you disregard the signal, till its repetition at inter- 
vals at last awakes you to its nature and object. Is it any 
sign of race prejudice, or brutal Saxon intolerance, if you 
feel tempted to throw the inkstand at the intruder? And 
it is the same in every scene of daily life. Alike at the 
club, in the public office, or in the private house, doors 
must stand ever open. Through the length and breadth 
of India the ‘knock at the door’ is an unknown sound; 
the human footstep is silent, and it is the step of the 
stranger, to whom your ways are always a wonder he is 





never tired of studying. 


In speaking of ever-open doors I do not forget that there is an awful 
season in every year when doors and windows are closed and barred, 
so far as their structure will allow, as if against a besieging foe, and when 
from early morning to sunset men breathe a stifling atmosphere made 
only by the punkah more bearable than the literally intolerable heat of 
the outer air. But things are at their worst then; I speak of the less 
terrible majority of the days when we live more according to choice, and 
when it is possible to breathe the free air of heaven. 


Closely akin to the barrack-like publicity of the life is the inexpli- 
cable discomfort of the majority of Indian houses. The houses of India 
vary with its climates, and that all alike are suited to the extremes of 
climate for which they are designed is not disputed. Thick walls, flat 
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roofs, and deep verandahs render them a fitting refuge from cruel sun 


and burning winds ; but when we come to appraise them as the home of 
civilised man they are too often found wanting indeed. 


What stranger, first landing in any one of the great Indian capitals, 
is not taken aback at the comfortless air of the best hotels? It is a 
problem it seems hard to solve why it should be impossible, at whatever 
lavish cost, to give to an Indian hotel even the shadow of the comfort of 
a good hotel in Europe. All the world over men are creatures of cli- 
mate, and the overmastering influence of the Indian climate seems to be 
a hopeless barrier to the cleanliness, the neatness, the order, the repose, 
the homeliness to be found in every good hotel in Europe. Through 
open door and window the red dust pours for ever ; the cleanest carpets 
and curtains, the freshest paint, the finest polish cannot rescue floors or 
walls or furniture from the uniform air of shabbiness. And all that is 
in the house succumbs to the same irresistible influence. 


With brutal indifference it seems, but it is really with close knowledge 
of the country, that the old Indian scoffs mildly at the pretty finery of 
the new comer. That dressing-bag of sweet morocco leather—what a 
dainty morsel for the white ants! Or he smiles as he admires the photo- 
graph book of russia, with gilded clasps and painted flowers; for he 
knows—and you will know soon enough—that in a few short months, 
unless watched and guarded like some delicate machinery, the pictures 
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will fade and spot, the binding will bend and gape, the clasps will tarnish 
and rust. Nothing more surprises the returned Indian than the unim- 
paired freshness of books and pictures and furniture in the old country. 


The last twenty years have, it is true, witnessed a vast improvement 
in the furnishing and decoration of Indian houses, and there will be found 
here and there, especially in the provincial capitals, houses where taste 
and indomitable energy have united to vanquish even the invincible 
Indian climate. The cottage homes of Himalayan or Nilgiri hills, where 
all the conditions of life are more European than Indian, are charming 
enough ; and it is not of your pretty home-like house that I think, fair 
reader in Calcutta or Rangoon, when I ask, why have most Indian walls 
so comfortless and cellar-like an aspect? For the clean flowered paper 
of our English walls (forbidden here by the penetrating damps of the 
monsoon) we have in most Indian rooms a dull distempered plaster, 
relieved only by a painted cornice of some hardly less dull colour, and 
the effect is that of the wings or drop-scene of a country theatre. 


And if walls are shabby, how bald and bare and unfurnished is the 
aspect of the windows! Call to mind for a moment that English 
window-seat, opening on a bower of roses and jessamine, where you 
idled as a boy, ignorant of your happiness. Think of its pretty curtains 
and fringes, its trim blind and cord, its clean painted shutters. Then 
compare with this the window even of a drawing-room in India. Faded 
lace curtains there may be, but there ends the faint, ghostly similitude. 
The window-blind on its roller is a phenomenon as unseen in India as 
the knock at the door is unheard ; iustead of the neatly folding shutters 
we have clumsy, heavily made venetians opening outwards, and clumsily 
folding glass doors closed with heavy iron bar ; for the rest, the window 
is in most cases a bare blank framework, as in a house half-built. 


Nor is the contrast less striking if we compare the common con- 
ception of a door, as understood in England and in India. Of all the 
common things universally associated with the house, nothing is much 
rarer in India than the primeval single door with lock and handle. For 
some obscure reason it is thought necessary in India that every door 
should be two-leaved, with a fastening which may be described as the 
combination of a water-cock and the connecting-rod of a steam-engine. 
The perfectly made and fitted doors which are matter of course in every 
room of every house in Europe are hardly known in India. 
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Incorrigible again are the universal ill-fit and _ ineffi- 
ciency of all locks and bolts and handles, where such 
_all. Born of the 


ference to comfort 


luxuries are present at 
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In Burma men 
go a step further still. There, 
where the pretty chalet-like cottages are 
neater and usually cleaner than any Indian house, 
I have often seen a new house left by the workmen as finished, of 
which no door had any fastening whatever. If you are so unreason- 
able as to wish to shut or open the door, have you not finger-nails to 
take firm hold with ? Can you not drive in a nail and tie a string to it 
for handle? This is the land of freedom ; men come and go where they 


will. What matter if the door is a little ajar? 


It may occur to you now to call your servant, and you instinctively 
look round for the bell-handle. But what need of bells to the dwellers 
in tents, or in never-closed rooms? Outside your door sits that weary 
human machine, the punkah-wallah, and one or other servant is near at 
hand to answer at once to your voice. There are indeed modern Indian 
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houses fitted with electric bells, but I question if they are very much 
used. Touch the button of that new electric door-bell, when you call 
on your friend who loves to make his home as English as he can, 
Probably you will touch in vain, and it is not till your syce has explored 
the back premises, while you stew in the carriage at the door, that an 
attendant is found to answer the unaccustomed summons. Prac- 
tically there are no house-bells in India; and if it is a novelty at first, 
you soon cease to notice the voice of the master or mistress calling for 
‘bearer’ or ‘ayah,’ for ‘boy’ or ‘ syce,’ for ‘orderly’ or ‘ chuprassie.’ A 
hateful accompaniment of Indian life it has always been to me, against 

which I have struggled with hand-bells and 
hope for many a weary year. 


But where the familiar house-bell is missed, 
still more is she missed who used to answer 
it. Among old memories, risen from the 
dead, that crowd thick to welcome the old 
Indian at home, not the least conspicuous are 
the fresh faces, the neat clean dress, the 
gentle ways of maidservants. Here, where 
the very washerwoman is a man, we forget 
the charm of their quiet ministrations. Used 
as we become to be surrounded only by dark 
foreign faces of men, is it not true that in 
the early days of our return, when the house- 
maid comes in ‘to look at the fire,’ our first impulse is to rise and offer 
her a chair? 





From all such associations as these we are abruptly weaned in 
India, and we learn in time to be content with our blindless, shutterless 
windows, our ever-open double doors, our rooms without bells, our 
mould-stained distempered walls. I have called this phenomenon 
inexplicable, but it is easy to note some of its causes. With all their 
taste and energy, women have not strength to battle with the relent- 
less forces of tropical climates; and men would not be in India if 
their energies were not fully utilised in other directions. Lastly, in 
India the care of the home seems ‘not worth while,’ because no 
man’s stay in the country, or in any one locality, is assured from 
day to day. India is not a colony, and nowhere in the world do men 
more fully realise the truth that ‘here we have no continuing city.’ 
And there are some who think that, for other than moral reasons, it is 
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well that it should be so. Englishmen are often reproached for carry- 
ing England about with them to all places, suitable or unsuitable, as the 
tortoise carries his shell; and there are those who condemn even as 
a political error the efforts of Englishmen to reproduce in India the 
comforts and the fashions of an English home. To such people it 
would seem a better thing that the young Anglo-Indian should throw 
off altogether his old-world nationality, his inherited care for the tasteful 
surroundings of a well-ordered home. Such trifles seem out of place 
in the serious world of fact and action with which he has chosen to 
deal, as well as calculated to accentuate the contrast of races, which it 
should be our aim to neutralise. 


But may not the error be on the other side? To say nothing of the 
banishment from India of the presence of English ladies, which the 
theory involves, may not the habits and the tastes acquired in the 
English home and school and college be more intimately wedded than 
such theorists have time to think with all that we most admire in the 
best type of Englishman—with the character which has earned for the 
English administration of India the homage of other nations? Might 
not the forced severance of all such homely associations drag with it 
too much that is more valuable? Was the social policy of the 
Portuguese in India so happy that Englishmen should seek to 


imitate it ? 


Perhaps never does the tale of the things that we miss in India 
seem more endless than when we come to think of that essential 
element of life in any country, the food on which we live. Some men 
will maintain that there is not a pin to choose between the dinner at a 
club in India and at a club in London, and it may be readily admitted 
that, given the unstinted resources of a well-ordered house in an Indian 
capital, you may so dine that it would be affectation to quarrel with your 
fare. There is born genius, too, in cookery which can produce magic 
effects even in India. But I deal with no such exceptional phenomena, 
nor with wild jungle travel, where appetite and excitement take the 
place of genius. I deal with the daily routine of houses such as dot 
the dusty roads of every civil station and every cantonment in India ; 
where the cook and his fellows are born in the land; where the 
resources are far from unlimited ; and where the ménage is under the 
eye of an English lady, bravely doing all she knows to lighten 
the burden of life to the man whose fortunes she has chosen to 
follow. 
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At the threshold of the subject, a proverb of the common food 
of man, occur the household words of bread and butter. With every 
wish to speak well of India, and to avoid all fastidious cavilling, 
the confession is forced from me that we are met at once by a 
sad contrast to all past experience. It may be too much to say that 
good bread is unknown in India, but it can hardly be denied that the 
best Indian bread—from whatever cause—cannot be compared for a 
moment with any good bread in Europe. Whether we are treated toa 
spongy white or to a feeble apology for brown bread, it is impossible 
not to be struck at once by the painful contrast. And what shall be 
said of the butter? What is that uninviting bluish-white substance 
served in a saucer at breakfast at your first hotel? If it is not 
margarine it is something worse—a compound made no man knows 
where and of unknown ingredients ; and if to you it is only matter of 
wonder, to your more experienced shipmate it is a sight that makes his 
heart sink within him, as he sighs for the vanished days of his too 
short furlough. Good butter may be had in India, and if it is rare the 
fault lies more in ignorance or indifference than in inferior material or 
in any difficulty of manufacture. But I speak of the general rule. I 
suppose many an old Indian besides myself has passed long years of 
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his life without tasting that ancient combination of his childhood, bread 
and butter. 


Good milk is plentiful enough in India, especially if you keep cows, 
or make the milkman ‘bring the cow to the door’ and milk under 
inspection ; but cream? Such a thing is, I believe, to be had, but, 
though my time has not been all passed in jungles, I have hardly seen 
it twice in six-and-twenty years; and then how my thoughts have 
wandered back to the pastures of my native Cheshire, where the 
land truly flows with milk and cream and butter and sweet fresh 


cheese ! 


But your first breakfast is drawing to an end, and if you have been 
disappointed in bread and butter and milk, if a coarse powdered sugar 
has seemed a descent from the pure white lumps you have never missed 
before, you think yourself safe in asking for the simple luxury of a 
boiled egg, which depends on no human manipulation, and into which 
no foreign matter can intrude. Alas! you are again doomed to dis- 
appointment. Instead of the egg you fondly expected, there is brought 
its puny Indian representative, no bigger than a pigeon’s egg, nearly 
round, and rolling unsteadily in the bottom of an English egg-cup 
designed for the produce of a nobler breed. Once in five years you will 
see an egg which fills an egg-cup ; but, as a rule, every Indian hen’s egg 
is such as I have described. I shall be thought prejudiced if I add that 


its contents are tasteless, but it is too true. 


Of dinner also the truth must be told. Good cookery may do much, 
and Bengal mutton deserves its high reputation, but for the most part 
butcher’s meat in India is uniformly tough and tasteless ; game of any 
kind is rare; of fish one kind in ten is eatable; and if poultry is an 
unfailing resource, the grown bird is no more comparable than the egg 
to its English cousin. It needs no doctor of medicine to tell the obvious 
truth that in the privation of nourishing food lies no mere sacrifice of 
luxury, but the secret of half the failure of health in India. The victims 
of poor and ill-nourishing food are, I venture to think, more numerous 
than the victims of fever, or cholera, or sunstroke. It is not the sea air 
only, nor only the thought of home, which revives the weary Indian on 
his homeward voyage ; in hundreds of cases it is the better food which 
even the galley of a passenger ship can provide, and which restores his 
appetite and renews his flagging strength. 


Heaven forbid that I should be unmindful of the hospitalities of a 
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quarter of a century, of the warm hearts and good fellowship that have 
thrown a charm over the evenings of so many long Indian days, or of 
rare feasts raised where least thought possible by the wand of the 
connoisseur. But my theme carries me away; the weariness of the 
‘big dinner’ comes over me; unwillingly I take up my parable and 
curse where I would gladly bless. Farewell to the fresh herring, to 
mackerel and whiting, to trout and salmon ; farewell to the grouse, the 
partridge, the pheasant; the leveret and hare, even to the rabbit. I 
think of the everlasting Jdectze, the uneatable butter-fish, the too rich 
hilsa. 1 dream of impossible pastry, of half-cold leathery pancakes, 
insipid ‘ shapes’ and watery cream-ices ; of tasteless spinach, of colour- 
less peas, and asparagus preserved in tin. A few fresh vegetables may 
be with us for a few brief weeks in the year, but where are Brussels 
sprouts and new potatoes, fresh beans, green peas, and sweet young 
asparagus? Potatoes are indeed abundant, and tomatoes ; but that men 
come to count a luxury that first cousin to the parsnip called kuol-kohl 
should be proof enough of the depths to which they have fallen. 


Absit omen if I refer for a moment to that strange book entitled 
‘Letters from Hell.’ There the leading conception of the nether world 
is its unreality. Life goes on exactly as in the upper world, but in 
every case the semblance of things is but a tasteless, pleasureless 
phantom of the past reality, adding by its outward likeness to the 
pain of the eternal loss. You eat and drink but remain thirsty and 
hungry, and your coat brings no warmth to your shivering bones. 
If the author had lived in India, the origin of this conception would 
have been obvious. It is not only in the dining-room that things seem 
and are not. A paradox it may be, but the reality to which we awake 
in India is the reality of make-believe. Unreality and insipidity pervade 
the whole atmosphere of a land where the very flowers are without their 
natural scent. There are times when the burden seems greater than we 
can bear, and we seem to live in a world of shadows. From the 
mockery of London parks which daily parades the Hooghly’s dusty 
banks to the phantom courses of the durra khana, all our life seems to 
be a dream, too near reality to be anything but painful, a dream in 
which we must live and move, and of which we must assume the solid 
reality, but of which the hollowness obtrudes itself for ever. 


But the storm is past, and reason returns again. After all is said, 
the young wife first facing India may yet take courage. A little care 
and a little patiemce, a little cleverness, a little study of Oriental 
character, and a little knowledge of human nature will combine to work 
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wonders even in the Indian household. And for the cuzsine she will not 
be without a trustworthy guide. A few years ago there was published 
a handbook of Indian cookery, written under the nom de plume of 
Wyvern, which has never been estimated at its full value. Under a 
modest title it is a work which bears evidence to more than a mastery 
of the culinary art combined with wide experience of India. Its 
author must have been gifted with much human sympathy, with 
a clear insight into Eastern character, with a flowing sense of humour, 
and with no small literary skill. With such a guide it will be the 
housekeeper’s own fault if very much is not done 
to banish vain regrets for the flesh-pots of i > J 
Europe. 


If we turn now to Indian fruits, there 
is still further ground for hopefulness ; for 
India has fruits of her own which must 
always take first rank among the fruits 
of the earth. You must go to India to 
see the bloom on the “chee, or to know 
the secret of the mango, which varies as /” 
one day varies from another; and to Burma } 
to taste the pure refinement of the man- 
gosteen Only. let it be remembered that 





of such treasures the number in India is as 
one to ten of the fruits of equal rank in Europe. Pay 
no heed to him who tells of grapes and peaches and = 
strawberries in the Punjab, or of pears and apples on Afghan or 
Burmese hills. I too have seen apricots piled in market-places, but 
they were apricots only in name. I have seen strings of country 
carts laden with pineapples as if with turnips, and often I have seen 
—as pretty a sight as the East can show—the old Burmese father with 
his market baskets slung on bending bamboo over his bare shoulder, 
one laden heavy with pineapples, balanced in the other by his little 
brown two-year-old son. 


Let the East keep its own, and be content with its share of choicest 
fruits. But for you, with your memories of other lands, be prepared 
once more to bid adieu to many a valued friend ; not to friends of the 
hot-house only, but to the orchards of apple and cherry and pear, to 
autumn plum and damson, to the scent of laden currant bushes, to 
dewy strawberry beds and mazes of raspberry labyrinth. And remember 
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for your comfort that here, too, when your Indian 
day is done, there awaits you at every turn, in house 
and garden and orchard, the new charm thrown over 
lost things found again. 


Meanwhile the reversal of all past experience 
affects for the time your most ingrained habits. 
Among the unrealised novelties of India the new 
comer is at once struck by the stern restrictions placed 
by climate on his outdoor liberty. Accustomed to be 





A an on his legs and in the open air from sunrise to sunset, 








he cannot understand the remonstrance of his friends 
when, in his first days in Calcutta or Bombay, he saunters out for 
shopping after breakfast. It takes time to realise that henceforth— 
unless on shooting days in winter or from some dire necessity— 
the sun holds him a close prisoner to the house from morning to 
evening. At nine or ten o'clock in the morning in India men go 
in as if it were bed-time, and at five they emerge as though the 
morning had come. In the interval, excepting some poor sailor 
braving the unknown terrors of the sun in English cloth cap, no 
European leaves the house but in the shelter of a carriage. Hence the 
truism that in India a horse and carriage are no luxury but a necessary 
of life. The habits of a lifetime are changed, and one almost loses the 
power to walk. 


English bootmakers will bear witness to the tender feet of the 
returned Indian, who has a second time to learn to walk as the patient 
kept in a dark room has to learn to see. Even as a form of exercise, 
walking in India is practised only by a few men of herculean frame, 
who mistake the exhaustion which follows it for the exhilaration of 
which they are in search. And there are special trials, too, of 
which they only can tell—-of blinding glare and melting heat, of air 
choked with dust and poisoned by strings of native foot passengers, 
of thorny spear-grass, and of escape from snakes. So in India 
man ceases to walk. But this slavery to wheels or horseflesh, this 
restraint on cherished personal freedom, this prchibition of walking 
where you will, is a new privation for which you have been hardly 


prepared. 


And when we do breathe the air of heaven we seem to have alto- 


gether lost the shifting scerles of the outdoor world. There awaits us 
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no more marked reversal of the first conditions of our daily life than in 
the cternal sameness of Indian weather. 


Oh ! to be in England now that April’s there ! 
was a line that used 
to haunt me in the 
scorching months 
of the early year, 
as day followed day 
the same as its fel- 
low, only more un- 
bearable in the in- 
tensity of the heat. 
For unbearable 
heat indeed we are 
prepared, but we 
are less prepared 
for the unbearable 
sameness of the 
days. 





The climates of Europe have 
their defects, and none is better —~-~ 
abused than that of England, but 
at least the charm of variety has ail 
always been a real one to me ; at 
least it is true in England that ‘every day is a new day, and there is reason 
in the universal comments on the changing weather. But India has power 
even to silence the words that rise first to the Englishman’s lips. Here the 
changes are rung on a few monotonous notes, and those but an idle echo 
from another world. How hot! How steamy! How nice and cool! 
Three seasons there are indeed—the hot, the wet, the ‘cold;’ but 
through each season every day is the copy of the day that went before 
it. A thunder-storm is a miracle of change and refreshment ; a rainbow 
is welcomed like the aurora borealis. There is a grandeur unknown to 
the West in tropical storm and Eastern moonlight, but the sameness 
of day to day brings a new weariness to life, and we miss the ever- 


changing face of earth and sky. 


And as the weather is monotonous, so is the whole outward aspect 
of nature. Instead of the fall of the leaf, with its gorgeous colouring 
and all its pathetic associations, instead of the yearly drama of the 
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spring, with its carpets of bluebell and primrose, we have all the year 
round the same uniform evergreen or ever-brown world of trees in per- 
petual foliage. Deciduous trees are not wanting in India, but they are, 
as a rule, too sparse to affect the general landscape, and when they do 
shed their leaves it is in Indian fashion, as if they were ashamed of it, 
There is no gradation of lovely colours, no leisurely falling of single 
leaves, no long repose of leafless sleep. Like drops of rain, in a few short _ 
days, the leaves are showered on the ground, and before the last fragments 
are gone the young leaves hasten to clothe the unnatural nakedness. 


It is the trees too which bear witness to one of the most real of the 
minor privations of the Anglo-Indian, who for long years will never 
hear the voice of singing birds. Through the fields and woods of India 
silence reigns for ever, but for the shrill hollow call of water-fowl, the 
chattering of the mynah, the screech of the parrot, or the monotonous 
cry of the kite. Excepting a few sweet-natured birds such as the bulbul 
and the Indian robin, which to please you make a broken melody in the 
garden, there are no singing birds in India. It is only in dreams that 
we hear the song of lark and nightingale, the clear full notes. of thrush 
and blackbird, all that life-inspiring chorus that once a year in Europe 
wakes the world from sleep. The birds are in the woods, and their 
plumage has grown more brilliant under brilliant skies, but the music of 
their voices is hushed. How should they sing the Lord’s song ina strange 
lana? how celebrate the spring in a land where spring is not? 


The town too has its troop of regrets no less than the country. Even 
in the streets how many are the well-known sights and sounds we would 
gladly hear and see again !—the postman’s knock, street cries, street music, 
street shows, even street boys. The Londoner may denounce at his ease 
the muffin-bell and the barrel-organ, and even men in India may count 
themselves well rid of some of the sounds he hears, yet I know aman to 
whom in India the long-unheard music even of a barrel-organ has seemed 
almost as a strain from Paradise. And where is the panorama of the 
shop windows? Barred behind dusty shutters and venetians, enclosed 
in glass case and air-tight box, the wares in an Indian town are kept 
jealously guarded from rust and dust and insect. And if they could be 
displayed as in the land of our youth, the midday stroll in the street is a 
forbidden pastime. From close-shut carriage to darkened shop, we hasten 
through the once-loved sunshine as through an ordeal of fire. This is why 
in their early weeks of furlough in Europe men are seen spending whole 
days, like children, gazing at the windows of toy-shop and printshop. 
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But there are dearer surroundings yet, whose loss is more keenly 
felt, and associations so woven into the web of life that their absence is 
the sharpest reminder of the gulf we have placed -between the future 


and the past. 


It is not that the land is a land of strangers, that the people you 
have come to influence are of alien race. All this was discounted when 
your choice was made. It is when the day’s work is done, and you turn 
to your home for refreshment, that the revelation comes. There are 
sights and sounds which at such times come to your English brother 
of which the loss is a sacrifice heavier than you had dreamed. Here, 
at least, you may envy the greater happiness of the natives and the 
country-born by whom you are surrounded. As the life of the Anglo- 
Indian is a camp life, so his comrades are comrades of the camp. 
Children there are, as in the ‘married quarters’ of barracks, but for all 
alike the age-limit is fixed by rule, and the rule is laid down by a 
Commander-in-Chief, whose law is the law of nature. There is no place 
here for early youth or cheery age. All in the ranks are of an age for 
service against climate, and if a family circle can be said to exist it is 


but the short-lived circle of the nursery. 


Where are the old people? In the house, in the street, at church, 
in the crowd, the repose of their venerable faces is absent. And where 
are the boys and girls from eight to cighteen? All that bright stretch 
of human life is hidden out of sight. You hear no more the shouts of 
your young brother home for the holidays, the merry laughter of sisters 
of twelve and fourteen ringing through the garden when lessons are 
done. And there are those who miss no less the confidences of age 
and experience, quict talks with the old of all ranks of life, friendly 
erectings of old village people, and friendships of men and women 
whose minds are full of memories of an eventful past. Is it no pri- 


vation to miss whole chapters in the story of human companionship ? 


The list is long enough, but one more must be added. Last, but 
assuredly not least, those who burn the ships behind them and cut them- 
selves adrift for a lifetime from their native land hardly know how great 
is the loss of the close tie of a common nationality, the never-absent 
sense of kindred with his fellows that he enjoys who remains faithful to 
his mother country. Nationality is said to be a narrower and vulgarer 
thing than patriotism, but it is even more deeply woven into the 
individual life. In India, where railway trains have their carriages 
reserved For Europeans only, it is impossible to forget the isolation in 
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which we are forced to live, as it is impossible not to appreciate more 
fully henceforth the sense of brotherhood, of common sympathies and 
antipathies, common pleasures and ambitions, which pervades every tier 


of the social fabric in a man’s own country. 


Every European who is not out of place in India will indeed 
cultivate to the utmost a knowledge of the character of the strange races 
with whom he is associated, and for whose welfare he is largely 
responsible. Every year you are in the country, as your knowledge of 
them grows so will your sympathy with them, till you altogether outgrow 
the impatience and intolerance of early days. You will acquire not 
only a jealous sympathy with the people which is the stronghold of 
Indian security, but for many an individual you will entertain a very 


genuine respect and even affection. 


And if your feeling towards the natives of India necessarily differs 
essentially from that feeling of kinship which clothes you in an English 
crowd, it is a feeling no less worthy of encouragement and regard ; and 
it is a thousand times more estimable, because more genuine, than that 
exaggerated condescension, that somewhat undignified seif-effacement, 
by which some of our leaders of Indian society seek nowadays to 


stimulate friendly feeling between native and European. 


But when all has been accomplished, when you have seen firmly 
established the desired relation of mutual trust and esteem, and when 
you move among your Indian fellows assured of confidence and respect, 
then let your thoughts some day turn back to the evening of your first 
embarkation. Think of the warm wishes for health and happy return— 
almost as of father to son—which you earned from the old railway 
porter to whom your last shilling was given ; and then of the landing in 
India—how, ignorant of the country and determined to be on the right 
side, you gave your driver his full demand, and how, when you looked 
for his eye to brighten, to your astonishment his countenance fell! And 
remember how soon you learnt that your surprise was the surprise of 
innocence, that the disappointment written in that driver’s face was dis- 
appointment not with you, but with himself, as he cursed his own folly 
that he had not asked for more. 

P. HORDERN. 
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The Workd in Bune 


HE events of the past month have been only of indirect political 
Aq significance, and, as far as the British Empire is concerned, the 
state of affairs is but little altered. The Parnell trial, like the poor, is 
always with us, and though there is now a brief breathing space during 
the adjournment of the Courts for the Whitsuntide holidays, Sir 
Charles Russell and Sir Henry James and the genial Mr. Lockwood, as 
the Society journals love to call him, will soon again be deep in the 
discussion of the ‘treasons, stratagems, and spoils’ of the Irish Party. 
And in the course of the trial no one, save a few keen partisans and 
those who are politically or personally concerned, now takes the slight- 
est interest. The drama was over when Pigott shot himself in the 
Spanish inn, and all that remains is a dreary tissue of exaggerations, 
equivocations, and directly (and indirectly) conflicting testimony, in 
which the balance swings at one moment one way and the next 
another. We hear little now of the Zzcs in connection with this case, 
and even the Conservative Party have by this time almost given up the 
hope of extracting any great amount of political capital from the trial. 
But the feeling between Unionist and Gladstonian Liberal grows, if 
possible, more bitter daily, and daily it is more evident that future 
reconciliation between these two is out of the question. 


Seine 


Mr. Gladstone is once more in the full swing of one of those election- 
eering campaigns by which he has on several occasions turned the tide 
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of battle ; but, though his words have lost none of their fluency and 
emphasis, they seem in this last progress to be lacking in their old 
charm—and perhaps Cornwall and Devon, taken as political factors, are 
a little too far off to be entirely in touch with London. The present 
writer, at all events, who has had several years’ experience of the west- 
country folk, would be inclined to think it most difficult, not to arouse 
their enthusiasm, but to stir their interest in the great political questions 
of the day—for London and Ireland are but shadowy places to the 
fishermen of Boscastle and the miners of Redruth, and still more so to 
those strong, slow-witted, Dissenting peasants who spend their days on 
the great hills, sweeping pastures, and wild moorlands of Devon and 
Cornwall. The old spirit still animates the country, as in the old 
ballad— 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And must Trelawny die ; 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why ! 


So I think they would sing to-day on like occasion, but, as far as 
Imperial questions go, they are very much in the stage of Canning’s 


‘knife-grinder,’ and for their part do not love to meddle with politics, sir. 


See 


It is hardly to be wondered at—the earth and sky, the lush meadows 
and orchards drooping with fruit or crimson and white with blossom, the 
rich heavy earth of the southern, or bleak moorlands and rushing streams 
of the northern, divisions of the counties; those things they know 
and feel, and their interests are for the most part in the condition 
of the pilchard trade, the price of vegetables and dairy produce, 


and the working of the china clay deposits, of the slate or granite 


quarries, and in the mining industries generally. The furthest Scotch 
village is not so destitute of what we mean in London by political 
intelligence as is the case throughout Cornwall at any rate, and in 
many portions of Devon; and though they will feel great enthusiasm 
for Mr. Gladstone personally, I believe it will be found that, as far as his 
propaganda is concerned, the ‘ wakening of the west’ will be a failure. 


Tete 


This is not the piace to tell over again the great story of horror 
with which last week’s papers have been full—the catastrophe of the 
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destruction of Johnstown and the neighbouring villages by the burst- 


ing of the dam of the great reservoir. No element of horror seems to 
have been wanting, and perhaps the cruel irony of fate was never 
more markedly manifest than in the fact that many of the victims of 
the flood perished by fire instead of water. The torrent, which was 
powerful enough to sweep away whole streets of factories and dwelling- 
houses headlong, did not avail to extinguish the flames which broke out 
when the débris packed itself together against a great stone bridge, 
and there literally roasted alive hundreds of victims. Most ghastly of 
all, perhaps, is the idea of the foreign marauders plundering and 
stripping the corpses, and tearing off the ears and fingers of the dead 
bodies to get the rings or earrings which they bore. That half a 
dozen of these were what folks call ‘out West’ ‘shot on sight’ is, 
despite all our civilisation, ‘good hearing,’ nor can we feel much pity 


for another dozen or so who were lynched in a different and less merciful 


The most important colonial event which has taken place is un- 


fashion. 


doubtedly the resignation of Sir Hercules Robinson: not only because 
of the high reputation and long services of that gentleman, but because 
it marks the growth of the feeling of independence of the Imperial 
Government, which threatens to issue ere long in a demand for ‘ Home 
Rule’ far more vital than that which Ireland makes in vain. Sir 
Hercules Robinson, in fact, has resigned because he saw, or thought he 
saw, the necessity of a policy of non-interference, and was not allowed 
to carry it out. The African colonists were to be allowed to 
administer their own concerns without the control, but under the 
guardianship, of England. No doubt that is, as the Sfectator says, ‘too 
large a demand ’—too large, at all events, to accede to without necessity. 
But whether the Government were wise in dispensing with the services 
of their best colonial governor, because he made it—or rather because 
he hinted that that was the only possible policy in future—is open to 
grave doubt. It is questionable whether, in the present temper of our 
colonists, an injudicious straining of the bond of relationship with the 
Imperial Government would not be the gravest error which could be 
made, and one great value of Sir Hercules Robinson as a servant of the 
Crown was his popularity with the people he represented. The Sfectazor, 
with its usual mixture of good sense and moral responsibility, argues 
that on the one hand ‘it is not wise of a Government to give away its 
reserved rights, and on the other that if it does so in this instance it 
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‘ fails, after warning, and with its eyes open, to fulfil the responsibilities 
which Providence has imposed upon it.’ To which it may be remarked, 
that it is better, perhaps, to surrender some of your reserved powers, 
than to have all your powers taken away from you; and that if we are 
to assume that Providence has imposed upon us all the responsibilities 
which we have undertaken in India, Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, 
we must assume also that Providence has been singularly stingy with 
regard to the rest of the world, and singularly trustful with regard to 
ourselves. Meantime, one thing is clear: we have lost in Sir Hercules 
Robinson a good and able servant, and a man whose great fault has 
been a rare one—a too great sympathy with and comprehension of the 
people whom he governed, and a too great frankness of speech in 
expressing their needs and desires. Whether or not a Federal Council 
is established in South Africa as one result of Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
retirement remains to be seen. Probably that, being the probable, will 
not happen ; but there is litthe doubt but that the old days of high- 
handed Imperial Government are over in Africa, and that in some form 


or another the Ministry there mean for the future to administer their own 


affairs in their own way. 
t 
sae 
CPR 
The Chetwynd-Durham case has at last, after many delays, for which 
we cannot help thinking the intention and action of the Jockey Club were 
to a great extent responsible, taken a definite shape, and resolved itself 


into an arbitration, conducted by the three stewards of the Club—Mr. 
James Lowther, Prince Soltykoff, and the Earl of March—with the help 
of legal assessors, in this case Sir Charles Russell and Sir Henry James. 
Little that was before unknown has as yet been disclosed, but Sir 
Gcorge Chetwynd has admitted that he gave the jockey Wood authority 
to buy horses for him, and that on one occasion Wood had at least as 
much interest in the running of these horses as to have agreed to refund 
part of the price if they were not successful. The case can hardly be 
followed satisfactorily except by racing men and those who are ac- 
quainted with what may be called turf notions of morality, but it is 
permissible to remark that these seem to an ordinary outsider some- 


what remarkable, and that the logic which has been used in defence of 


some of the existing practices is of at least an equally extraordinary 
character, For instance, Sir George Chetwynd says it is not only right 
for jockeys to bet, but it would be a very good thing if they had 50/. on 


every race they rode—apparently entirely forgetting that you cannot force 
a man to bet only one way, and that if a jockey is allowed to back his 
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mount he must also be allowed to bet against it, though no doubt he 


would not do so directly, for obvious reasons. Again, it is difficult to 
see how a jockey, who not only buys horses for his master, but is not to 
be paid for them the full amount if they ‘turn out badly,’ can be said, in 
any ordinary sense of the words, to have no interest in them or their 
success; and yet, though it is admitted that in one special case there 
was an understanding between Sir George Chetwynd and Wood to the 
above effect, the former denies absolutely the jockey’s having ‘any 
share or part in the horses from the date of their purchase.’ But the 
vital part of this trial is not so much whether Sir George Chetwynd was 
or was not in alliance with Wood, or even whether the running of Sir 
George Chetwynd’s horses was rightly regarded with suspicion—that is 
a small personal question, though no doubt of great importance to 
the parties concerned and to the Jockey Club. To the public, how- 
F ever, the question is one of far wider import: it is, plainly speak- 
ing, whether the whole conduct of racing affairs is not in such 
a parlous state that it needs thorough and impartial investigation 
and reform. Of one thing there is no doubt, and that is that 
the great majority of those who make a study of racing matters 
believe that from beginning to end the ‘turf’ is one gigantic swindling 
competition, in which the honest men are few and far between, and are 
so much in the hands of their trainers and jockeys that their honesty 
is of little use. It is the fashion in England for the press to speak 
with bated breath of racing matters, and especially of the titled 
persons who connect themselves with it; and we hear some such 
phrase continually as, ‘It is impossible that any collection of honourable 
gentlemen would do such things.’ But when men talk amongst them- 
selves on turf, or in stable and paddock, or in the club smoking-room, 


there is no such tone used ; but what even an outsider hears is, ‘ Will it 
be worth while for such a one to win such a prize?’ and you are told 


not to lay so-and-so because of so-and-so—or the reverse—and much 
more to the same effect. ‘Information’ is what two-thirds of the bets 
are laid upon, and information means, in plain language, obtaining 


money under false pretences, since you lay or take the public odds, 


knowing that if what you know were public the odds would be 
different. It is comparatively immaterial whether the information 


is that the horse has some secret ailment, or that his owner does 


not intend him to ‘try, or that his jockey has been ‘squared,’ or 


that the horse has been ‘tried’ and found unequal to winning. To 
seck for and take advantage of any such facts, unknown to the person 


with whom you are wagering, seems to me, and I think would to any 
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ordinary non-racing man, distinctly dishonourable ; and it is this which 
the public think, and think rightly, is done in the vast majority of cases 


by those who are called the ‘patrons of the turf?’ A Monte Carlo 
without the fair play—that is what the English racecourse has sunk to ; 
and croupiers without surveillance, and frequently with hands in their 
dupes’ pockets, would be no unfair description of many of the noble 
army of backers and owners of race-horses. 


As we wrote nearly a year ago in the UNIVERSAL REVIEW, ‘there 
cannot be one law for racing men, and another for the remainder of 
honourable and honest people.” Owners who wink at doubtful practices 
and continue to employ agents of doubtful honesty must in future 
expect to receive the condemnation which they have so long escaped ; 
had they not abdicated, in their hunger for success and gain, their high 
position, the ‘turf’ could never have become what they and their agents 


have made it—a by-word and a reproach. 


THE EDITOR. 
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THE EAVESDROPPER. William Hunt. 


From the original Drawing in the collection of the late William Quilter. 
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IV 


N my recent articles on the more modern developments of French 
| and English painting, I have dealt almost exclusively with what 
may be called the impersonal side of the question. It has not been so 
much my endeavour to point out what this, that, or the other painter 
has himself achieved, as to trace the lines along which the development 
of painting is progressing, and to point out the characteristic differ- 
ences which exist between the artistic work now being done in France 
and England. My reason for this has been a very simple one—viz. to 
show, er try to show, that any attempt on the part of English painters 
to approximate their work to that of the Gallic school must necessarily 
meet with failure and, even if it could be by any possibility successful, 
would result in painting which omitted the first essentials of Fine Art— 
the essentials of sympathy, vigour, and originality. The need for saying 
these things and proving them, if they may be proved, is, at the present 
time, very great. For there is much confusion of council amongst the 
leaders of English painting, and no man knows whither his neighbour 
is going, or is more than hesitatingly certain of the paths in which his 
own footsteps should tread. Our own Academy, be it remembered, does 
not, as an Academy, teach oil-painting, and what guidance it bestows 
in that department of art is the individual instruction given by various 
Academicians, each of whom paints in a different manner, and who take 
it in turns to ‘ visit’ (most appropriate and expressive word) the Academy 
Art schools and instruct them in a different method of painting once a 
fortnight. There is little wonder if students so trained should leave the 
studios at Burlington House scarcely, artistically speaking, ‘clothed and 
in their right mind, and having made a more or less indecent and 


' We beg our readers’ attention to the fact that, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satis- 
factory engravings of the pictures in the Paris Universal Exhibition, the Editor’s concluding 
aiticle on French and English Art, dealing with those pictures, will not appear before the 
autumn, and probably in the September or October number.—Eb. VU. 2. 
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fruitless exhibition of their artistic method, or no method, should turn 
their eyes with longing to the consistent and logical training bestowed 
in the Paris studios. Indeed, this feeling is, amongst the more earnest 
English Art students, almost universal, and they go to Paris not because 
they are attracted by the qualities or the genius of foreign artists, but 
simply that they may learn the business which in their own country they 
can find no one to teach them. Yet it is true, at all events so far as 
the experience of the present writer extends, that a young painter would 
probably do better to put up with even the inadequate training he 
receives here, than obtain the most perfect instruction in Paris or 
Munich. For it is supremely difficult that he should not, in a foreign 
country, unlearn much of that national sympathy and comprehension 
which are such essentials of great art, and become only a painter of the 
outside aspects of nature and humanity, choosing for his subjects either 
those things for which he has no real affection, or else viewing the 
old methods, scenes, and incidents in which he once delighted, through 
the distorting glasses of foreign prejudice. 


Again, I did not dwell upon individual French painters at present 
living, for the reason that it is difficult, broadly speaking, to consider 
them, except with chief reference to their technical qualities ; since 
French painting more and more every day is becoming only a matter 
of technique, and in so becoming is writing the death-warrant of its 
art. And as it is no doubt true that the technical qualities of art, no 
matter how elaborate or marvellous, are not admirable in themselves, 
but admirable only for the delight given by, and the meaning conveyed 
in the work which they produce, so with every day in which that delight 
and meaning grow less and less apparent does the perfection of technique 
grow to be a barren thing, fit only to be the admiration of a coterie 


or the delight of an expert. 


These truths are, I know full well, at the present time, wholly 
unpopular and excite derision, since they cannot meet with denial. 
And it was, therefore, with a good deal of pleasure that the present 
writer, who, as a rule, does not regard at all the modern price of a 
picture as being a good criterion of its artistic value, read the account 
of the Secrétan Sale, and above all of that one paragraph therein which 
told how ‘The Angelus’ of Jean-Francois Millet was bought by the 
French nation for 22,000/. There did seem to be a little bit of com- 
fort in that—-a little sign that, though the French faznters are running 
mad over technical] qualities, yet the French feop/e, or at all events those 
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who provide for them, can still rate a work of the finest art at its proper 
value, even though it be wholly out of accord in style of painting with 
the technique which is at present most popular. 


The present occasion is a good one on which to say a few words 
about the work of Millet, whose art appears to me to have, in its 
essential qualities, a very close relation with English painting, and I 
have written this article as a preliminary to dealing with, in I hope a 
somewhat exhaustive manner, the great collection of French paintings 
now on view at the Paris Exhibition. 


It seems strange when we consider the matter carefully, that both 
in France and England there should have been, nearly at the same 
time, a small group of what may be called for the sake of brevity 
idyllic painters, the members of both groups being few in number and 
most exquisite in the quality of their work, and that in neither country 
should they have left adequate successors, or even determined the main 
direction which the development of national painting should take. 
Still more strange is the fact that the style of art which was carried to 
such perfection by Millet and Daubigny should have sprung up in 
France at all; for all its relations are on the hither side of the Channel ; 
and we must look for them in such work as the water-colour painting 
of Cox and Hunt, the landscapes of De Wint and Gainsborough, and 
to some extent in the classical naturalism of Turner. 


There was little to wonder at in the critics and connoisseurs of the 
Salon scoffing at and rejecting the work of Millet, not only when it 
first appeared, for it ran counter to every artistic tradition of their 
country. It was essentially un-academic, its qualities of style belonged 
to the ancient art of Greece rather than the cold science of Ingres or 
David ; and in place of the clear, smooth perfection and elaborate finish 
at that time popular, Millet’s painting gave only a rich sympathetic 
presentment of natural fact, in which truth of action was substituted 
for beauty of composition, and depth of feeling took the place of 
pictorial art beauty. The critics and painters saw at once that this art, 
if once accepted, would seal the condemnation of the then existing 
styles ; that it was no dry stick, but a sapling truth ready to bud and 
blossom, if only it might be planted with due tenderness in the cool 
shade. Fortunately, not all by chance perhaps, these things do happen 
now and then when the world most needs them and is growing most 
dry and barren, when the paths of art are being choked with noisy 
tricksters, scientific pedants, or hopeless mediocrity, when fashion and 
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frivolity are the notes and the aims of painting and painters, and when 
the struggle is who can say least in the loudest possible tone. Then 
one day there comes along, stolidly, roughly, and alas! for the most 
part sadly, one of those artists who take us back into the clear light of 
real beauty and true emotion, and who link the art of the day in which 


they live, to the great Art of all former and future ages. 


No doubt the world was to a certain extent prepared for the arrival 
of such a painter as Jean-Francois Millet, for the ideas which he 
embodied on canvas are those which are vital to the life of to-day, and 
ot which we are only just beginning to have real understanding and 
perception. Perhaps more accurately this applies to Millet’s subjects, 
rather than his ideas, for the ideas after all are ancient enough, and it 
was only in showing their relation to a new class that Millet made his 
chief departure. The attempt to characterise the motives of such a 
painter’s work is probably futile. But, though impertinent and useless 
with regard to the artist, it is neither if taken in connection with and in 
illustration of the art which is at the present time popular both in 
England and France. For the really fine things of the world are all of 
the nature of touchstones, and by these alone can we tell what is really 
worthy of our admiration. A library of declamation against the 
artistic practice of some of our popular Academicians would not carry 
a tithe of the conviction which the mere exhibition of ‘The Angelus’ 
by the side of their paintings would convey. ‘ Noscitur a sociis 


’ 


is true 
here in a new sense, for the great picture not only proclaims itself, but 
absolutely destroys inferior companions, and even the people who are, 
as a rule, blind to the shortcomings of superficial painters would be 
inclined to reconsider their judgment if they could see the true work 


hung side by side with the false. 


The ultimate condemnation of much of the superficial painting of 
the present day is perhaps to be found in the consideration of the fact, 
that the present century is above all others a century of thought about 
man and nature, a century which leaves no belief unquestioned and no 
phenomena uninvestigated, and no shade of meaning or significance 
unsought for which can help to realise, even if it does not help to solve, 
the great problem of life—the problem of the why and the whither, 
the problem of the connection between humanity and the earth, the 
problem of the consolation and the suffering, the rest and the action, 
which make up each man’s experience of life. And this being 
so, I think we must all feel, if we allow ourselves to consider 
pictures which are merely pretty, by which I mean pictures in which 
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there is no thought below the surface attractiveness, that we are 
beholding something which has been confectioned expressly for us, 
something which is out of tone and out of tune with our genuine 
sympathy and real experience, and is so less bearable to us than even 
the most unattractive rendering of reality. 


The secret of Millet’s greatness as an artist, apart from his technical 
excellence, which is to be considered separately, may well lie in his 
perfect, if unconscious, apprehension and exemplification of the above 
truth ; for in nearly all his pictures, and zx ad/ his greatest, there is to be 
found this union between man and nature, between the physical fact 
and the emotional experience, of which I have been speaking. To 
take an actual human being engaged in some ordinary avocation of 
his or her daily life, and to weld together the personality, the action, 
and the surrounding world, is what this artist did to perfection. Just 
think for a moment how significant is the achievement when, for the 
first time in the history of Art, a painter is able to take such a subject 
as sowing, or gleaning, or fetching water from the well, and render it 
so impressive, so generic, so monumental, that we not only forget the 
thousands of pictures which have dealt with similar scenes, but that we 
feel every future rendering must, in so far as it be good, partake of 
imitation! This is indeed Art, the one true alchemy possible to man, 
the philosopher’s stone by which each commonest thing may be trans- 


muted into the golden ore of beauty and significance. 


I said some pages back that the sentiment of this French idyllist was 
far more English than Gallic, but it would probably be truer to define it as 
being un-Parisian. For English painting, at least English idyllic paint- 
ing, would scarcely have risen to the impersonal view of the peasant 
which we find held by Millet ; entire deference to the squire and his 
lady, not even yet quite eradicated from the mind of the English lower 
classes, is hardly consistent with this representation of the dignity of 
labour which Millet showed us so persistently, and in the truth of which 
he believed to the uttermost. If we look at ‘The Angelus,’ for instance, 
a little closely, we can hardly fail to be struck by the self-possession, the 
self-sufficiency, in the good sense of the word, of the two figures. And 
though we allow in England that a labourer may be picturesque, may 
be healthy, may even be cheerful, we hardly allow, as far as our art is 
concerned, that he may be unconscious that he zs a labourer, and may 
forget, even in his prayers, the position in which it has pleased God, and 
the customs of. his country, to place him. The only man I know 
who did partially realise the peasant, apart from the restrictions of his 
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position in life, was the late Fred Walker, in two of whose pictures (the 
‘Ploughing’ and ‘The Old Gate’) there is to be found that freedom, 
dignity, and self-possession which, according to the gospel of fashionable 
novelist and the society journal, are alone to be found amongst the 
upper classes. And it is not unamusing to note how many people, who 
are firm admirers of Walker’s painting in general, pull a wry face at the 
action of his ploughman driving the share through the furrow, and the 
pose of the workman in ‘The Old Gate,’ who is removing the pipe 
from his mouth in unconscious deference to the affliction of the widow 
lady who meets him on his homeward way. People object to the 
freedom of the one man and the dignity of the other ; possibly from the 
point of view of rural statistics both are improbable, but in the statistics 
of feeling they are true, and that is all with which the artist need 
concern himself. The sentiment is genuine, the art beautiful, the 
representation adequate, and all will endure and be admirable when 
the little Mrs. Grundyisms of to-day have passed into that limbo where 


all dead things lie dead. 


But it is hardly necessary to say that between the idyllism of 
Walker and the idyllism of Millet there is a great gulf fixed, and that 
in one aspect of manhood our English master must vail his bonnet 
before the Frenchman. For though Walker could see the dignity of 
action that might be possible to a peasant or a workman, he did not and 
could not conceive the dignity of manhood that might reside within him ; 
he caught and rendered magnificently, and with something of the old 
Greek nobility, the gesture, but the mind escaped him. His labourers 
have been out in the sun and wind, but have learnt nothing therefrom, 
and the earth has not made them a part of itself, and their toils have 
not become, as they have become with Millet’s peasants, part of the very 
fabric of their lives. And I have always felt, in looking at Fred Walker’s 
pictures, a curious inability to realise the personality of most of the 
people depicted therein. They are as impersonal as statues (I do not 
mean as likenesses of the Duke of Wellington or others by Sir John 
Boehm), and their lack of individuality seems to be natural, and not to 
carry with it any sense of defect or incompletion. This quality of 
Walker’s work is more evident in his later than in his earlier pictures, 
for he began by being rather pre-Raphaelite in his delineation of cha- 
racter, and I have one of his earlier pictures in which a shy child is being 
introduced to her new mamma, in which the study of expression is the 
one fine thing in the picture, which is injured by a considerable amount 
of ugly costume insisted upon by the artist with somewhat objectless 
fidelity. 
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There is, however, only one Englishman with whom Millet can 
profitably be compared, for there is only one who has as yet given of the 
English peasant an absolutely veritable record. This is a water-colour 
painter dead some forty or more years ago called William Hunt, and 
often for the sake of distinction—for there are many Hunts who paint— 
nowadays ‘Old William Hunt’; he was one of our great (almost of our 
greatest) artists, and though his art is chiefly known for the exquisite 
perfection of his fruit and flower pieces, yet his delineation of rural 
scenes and rural characters was of even greater value, not only because 
it isa higher and more difficult thing to paint a man well, than a dog-rose 
or a branch of apple blossom, but because when Hunt’s work turned to 
the subject of humanity, it became at once less elaborate, and more 
powerful. The same hand which could mark and reproduce each 
faintest change of colour in the petals of the primrose or the blush of 
the grape, could, when it turned to the delineation of men and women, 
forget, or at least disregard, in the pursuit of character and expression, 
all the minutely laborious brushwork to which it was habituated, and 
striking clean down to the heart of each rustic model, comprehend his 
character and his life, and set him down for ever in simplest truest guise. 


These words are no way exaggerated : for nearly a dozen years I had 
the daily opportunity of studying forty of Hunt’s finest works, and it is my 
deliberate opinion that for absolute unpretentious truth they stand alone 
in English art. For the heart of pre-Raphaelitism is here without its 
weakness, without its morbid feeling, and, most wonderful of all, we see 
as we look at these pictures, that the painter did not even know he wasa 
great artist—the simplicity and lack of pretentiousness of the work are 
beyond all praise. Look, for instance, at this grand sketch of a Game- 
keeper facing the next page. Titian himself could have given no truer, 
finer dignity to Pope or Emperor than Hunt has given here by dint of 
adhering to the plain truth of natural gesture, and by reproducing that 
gesture without self-consciousness or straining after effect. He was not 
making a picture of the Gamekeeper—at least he was —but the picture as 
it were grew naturally out of the subject. What a piece of work it is 
even bereft of its colour and reduced to so small a scale! We wish we 
could persuade a dozen or two of our readers who talk or care about 
English art to take the UNIVERSAL REVIEW to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition—it is still open—and compare this figure by ‘Old William 
Hunt’ with any single figure, portrait or fancy, which they can find 
therein. We would forfeit a large sum if the majority did not confess 
that, in qualities of unaffected dignity, ease, untutored grace, strength 
and vitality, our Gamekeeper could find no equal amidst the Academy 
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pictures. And as a matter of Art the comparison would be still 
more in the old water-colour master’s favour; for this is of 
the essence of fine art as surely as is the ‘Tailor’ by Moroni in 
the National Gallery, or ‘The Angelus’ of Millet, or the ‘Hay- 
makers’ of Bastien Lepage. It is work in which every line is right, 
every means properly employed to produce the desired effect. We 
talk about the wonderful finish of Meissonier, but finish he never 
so minutely, his work cannot be more complete than this—nay, it can- 
not be as complete, for here Hunt has got to the heart of his subject, 
not rested content with his outer man. And in this Gamekeeper we 
have a type of the class, as well asa representation of the subject. The 
amateur will notice that the execution of this drawing betrays a 
method which has at the present day passed into disrepute, and that is 
the combined use of pen and brush; the majority of the outline portion 
of this composition having been sketched in witha broad quill pen, with 
which very probably was combined a brushful of colour; in any case 
the outlines have been filled up with water-colour of various tints sub- 
sequently. The method was one sometimes used by David Cox, and 
was indeed taught to the present writer by that painter’s son as lately 
as five-and-twenty years ago; but though it offers certain facilities for 
quick sketching, the practice is one by no means to be commended, 
being, indeed, wholly opposed to the manner of nature and rendering it 
scarcely possible for the artist to treat the subject with sufficient delicacy. 
This was by no means an ordinary way for Hunt to work, and is almost 
the only very fine drawing by him which I have seen executed in this 
manner, though there are a considerable number of early works in 
which the pen has been used freely. 


And now, bearing this sketch well in mind, look at the engraving 
which forms the frontispiece to this article, and is from William Hunt's 
most celebrated picture of ‘ The Eavesdropper ’—a work which embodies 
all the best qualities of the painter and many of the most marked 
characteristics of English art. I remember Sir Frederick Burton saying 
many years ago to my father—perhaps in a fit of generous enthusiasm— 
‘that is the finest water-colour in the world. And some long while 
afterwards, when ‘ The Eavesdropper’ was exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s Rooms in Bond Street, Ruskin wrote almost as strongly as 
the President of the National Gallery had spoken. So at least’ there 
are some good judges who would endorse the present writer’s opinion, 
for the work in question has long appeared to me to mark the highest 
point to which water-colour painting has ever attained. Of course it is 
not a drawing in transparent colour only—none indeed of Hunt’s finest 
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From the original Drawing in the collection of the late William Quilter. 
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works are so executed—and in the present -instance a full use of body! 
colour has been made throughout. The extraordinary excellence 
of the drawing, technically speaking, is in its preservation of the 
delicacy, brilliancy, and transparency of effect of mere water-colour, 
while the strength, solidity, and richness of a fine oil-painting 
are obtained by the dexterous use of opaque tints. Those who 
have studied technically the art of water-colour painting, especially in 
its later developments under such great artists as Walker and Pinwell, 
know that even in the very finest examples of the art there is scarcely to 
be found this union. In, for instance, the most admirable of the Fred 
Walker drawings, beautiful as they are in colour and atmosphere, there 
is in the aspect of the paint itself some lack of transparency and 
brilliance—they in no way suggest the wzte paper beneath ; the colour 
might have been mixed like mortar and laid on with some most 
Lilliputian trowel, of such mortar-like consistency is it. No trace of such 
deficiency, for deficiency it is, is to be found here. Alike in the opaque 
and transparent portions, the work appears transparent, fresh, and 


lively, and in the modelling and texture of the flesh especially is 


this to be seen—where the delicacy of work has been so great 
and its result so exquisite, that it is almost impossible to mark the 
portions wherein the opaque colour has been used. In other parts 
of the picture, where the artist relied less upon delicacy than 
strength, the use of white is far more apparent, especially in the 
more brilliantly lighted details. The painting, for instance, of the 
boards which line this rough stable is a masterpiece of solid, almost 
rough painting, as large and free in method of work as if the artist had ° 
had a twenty-foot canvas in front of him. With passage from the 
strongly lighted side of the picture to the shadow behind, the transparent 
colour comes into use again, and perhaps from a technical point of 
view the greatest triumph of the drawing is in the delineation of the 
old horse-collar and harness which hang in the shadow. But apart 
from the mere handicraft of the picture, its supreme quality is the 
marvellous richness and beauty of the colour. This is at once deep and 
lustrous, full of subtle changes and pleasant contrasts, shifting each 
moment, or rather in each smallest fraction of the composition, and 
presenting, when viewed as a whole, a piece of mingled tone and colour 
which might hang between a Rembrandt and a Titian without fearing 


the comparison. 


The contrast between such idyllism as Hunt’s and that of Francois 


' Opaque white. 
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Millet could hardly be more complete as regards the temper of mind, the 
point of view from which each regarded his subjects. They might be called 
indifferently the optimist and the pessimist of nature, for each was at once, 
as compared with the other, both optimistic and pessimistic ; for instance, 
if we take the mere surface of things and look at the people and their sur- 
roundings which William Hunt gives us, we feel inclined to think that the 
country contains nothing but pleasant, happy men and women, sunburnt 
maidens, laughing stable-boys, and stalwart gamekeepers. The very 
gipsies (look at our illustration else) are comfortable, comparatively well- 
to-do-people, who mend their gowns and peel their lemons in a pleasant, 
almost conventional manner. There is no hint of that harshness of nature 
towards the poor from which Millet finds so much of his interest, and 
to which his pictures owe so much of their power. For Hunt saw only 
the smiling side of nature, regarded her only, if we may so put it, from 
the still-life point of view, and liked best those aspects of her the 
material of which he could pack up in a basket and take home to paint 
at his leisure on the studio table. But, though the outside of the English 
painter was so cheerfully optimistic, I think, rightly considered, his art was 
essentially, when compared with that of Millet,a material, a negative, and 
even a pessimistic one ; for, in the rustics which he gave us, veritable 
and actual as they were, there seemed to be no touch to redeem their 
rusticity, no conception that life might hold finer things for them than 
beer and skittles, or unlimited provision of the fat bacon and big pies 
in which their souls and bodies delighted. But in Millet’s work there is 
always, beneath the suffering inflicted by nature, and the toil imposed by 
man upon man, some hint of recompense ; the people are weary, very 
weary, but they are neither ashamed nor altogether hopeless : and nature 
which has caused them so much pain has, in many ways, also to some 
extent requited them. They are not small figures of poor people in 
a landscape, these ‘Gleaners’ or Sowers or Tenders of Sheep; they 
are rather the inheritors of the earth ; they never suggest the presence, 
round the corner, of an employer of labour, of some one who on Saturday 
night will dole out his shillings to duly-thankful recipients. 


This difference, which marks, perhaps, one of the great borderlines 
between the art of France and England, is very real and very important, 
for it represents the presence or absence of right feeling for the dignity of 
labour and the worth of manhood, tells us either that the beauty of the 
world is not exclusively made for capitalists, that much indeed of natural 
loveliness is impossible for the capitalist to understand, until he brings 
himself into relations with the every-day joys, sorrows, and experiences 
of those who serve him. 
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One curious thing about Hunt's work in this connection is that, 
though it reflects the English conventional feeling in such matters, it does 
so with absolute unconsciousness, and shows that the painter himself is en- 
tirely sincere in his representation. All that he saw in the rustic is here, 
quite untouched by affectation; it never occurred to him that there 
might be a reverse side to the medal, that there were seasons when the 
trees were blossomless instead of fruitful, when the fat bacon and the beer 
were wanting, when the sunshine was veiled, and the leafless branches 
dripped heavily with the rainfall. In the art of Hunt’s time, moreover, 
no English painter seems to have had such feeling ; and although, for in- 
stance, David Cox and De Wint would habitually choose sombre land- 
scapes and wild effects of wind and storm, yet they rarely dealt with 
autumn or winter, and you might look through a tolerably complete 
collection of works by either painter without meeting with a single 
example in which that quiet regretful poetry, so common a note of our 


modern landscape painting, strongly predominates. 


If I had to select one word to characterise the water-colour art of 
the last generation, it would be the word ‘cheery.’ The artists were 
always making the best either of a good or a bad business, and there is 
an absolute freshness and joviality about David Cox’s worst weather 
pictures far more inspiriting than the majority of sunlit compositions 
which we might find in the Academy to-day; and here is another 
fact worth mentioning in this connection, which is that nowadays 
our landscape painters are very chary of representing windy weather. 
With the exception of one or two men who paint the sea (above all, Mr. 
Henry Moore) I cannot at the present moment remember a single 
English artist who attempts to depict the hurried march of the clouds, 
or the wild tossing of the trees, storm-driven ; and yet, after all, it is in 
such phases as this that nature becomes most alive, and most akin to 
humanity. Who that has often struggled along a sea cliff in the teeth 
of the windy weather has not sometimes felt a sense of exhilaration and 
oneness with the turmoil round him which almost seemed to identify his 
feeling with that of the storm itself, and by dint of much communion with 
nature, and much taking of her in her roughest as well as in her mildest 
moods, our old water-colour painters got to understand this feeling, and 
so rendered it that the freshness remains in their work to the present day. 


Compare a landscape by, for example, Mr. Keeley Halswelle, 
with a landscape by David Cox, or for the matter of that with Old 
Crome or De Wint: you will find that, though Mr. Halswelle does 


frequently attempt to paint windy skies, yet that the clouds therein 
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are always stationary; the reeds bend under the influence of the 
breeze in his pictures, but they do not spring back again, they do not 
blow to and fro as they would appear to do in a Cox landscape. Even 
in the ‘ Chill October,’ which, on the whole, is probably the best windy 
landscape which has been painted for the last twenty years, there is much 
of this stationary quality---the impression given by the picture is one of 
stillness, although the scene itself is of unrest. I think this lack of 
sympathy with the more impersonal phases of nature must spring from 
the increase of self-consciousness in modern artists’ minds, and partly, 
no doubt, from the introspective habit of modern thought, partly from 
the increased luxury of their lives, and partly from continual pressure 
upon them of public exhibitions. For remark well that nature is far less 
personal in storm than in calm ; from the very moment the wind begins to 
blow, the personalities begin to disappear, even as the reflections of a boat 
are scattered at the first breeze which ruffles the surface of the water. And 
as the forces of nature manifest themselves more and more, as the breeze 
freshens to a gale, and the gale to a hurricane, so does the personal element 
of a landscape, and the need of special personal feeling with regard to 
it, decrease, to such an extent that when figures are introduced into such 
scenes, they please us best when they are represented as suffering most 
from the elements, when the belated traveller is crossing the moor with 
the greatest difficulty, when the ship is shattered upon the rocks or 
driven helplessly before the tempest. 


There seems to be a strange contradiction in the fact that the elder 
landscapists of whom I have been speaking, though they painted such 
impersonal pictures, almost invariably introduced figures therein, while 
their modern descendants, when they paint landscape at all, do it almost 
exclusively from a personal point: of view and most frequently without 
the introduction of figures at all. The whole modern landscape art of 
France, as well as England, is touched with this personal and generally 
morbid feeling ; and such work as that of Daubigny and Rousseau relies 
almost entirely for its attractiveness upon your sympathy with the 
special mood of the painter. When work of this character is carried to 
its highest point, we do get no doubt the most noble forms of landscape, 
for we get that union with human feeling and natural fact which lies at 
the root of all the finest art. But, be it noticed, that unless the painter’s 
mind is one of extreme sensitiveness and wide grasp of feeling, it almost 
certainly results either in his reproducing only some one special aspect 
of nature which appeals to him, or in his, so to speak, endeavouring to 
lash himself into a state of sensitiveness on occasions when he really 
feels nothing. 
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There are, and always will be, two kinds of art with regard to which 
people will dispute which is the most admirable—the art which paints 
adequately what its owner sees, and the art which paints that which its 
owner feels. But for those who do not feel anything special it must 
always be hopeless to attempt to paint in the manner of those who do: 
the only secure foundation for great landscape painting must be, not the 
feeling of Corot, not the feeling of Rousseau, or Daubigny or Millet, but 
the feeling, that is to say the facts of nature herself; founded upon th 
latter, the artist may learn to feel before his work is completed, and at 
all events as far as his work goes it will be real, though it may be un- 
interesting. But if it be founded upon imitation, if he strives to express 
a sentiment which he does not possess, but only admires in others, it 
must be a sham, it must be worthless. Here, as elsewhere, the injunction 
holds good : ‘ Touch not the sacred vessels rashly, for it is profanation.’ 


These, it seems to me, are some of the reasons why the old English 
school of water-colours might have formed such a solid foundation for 
English landscapists ; for the members of the school were for the most 
part sane, clear-headed men, who went and took their art, as best they 
could, from nature herself, and did not think too much about what they 
meant by their painting. Think that in this enlightened nineteenth 
century, under the wing of a nascent South Kensington Museum, and 
the fostering care of the Royal Academy itself, these men should have 
lived and died without national recognition or reward ; that they were 
never allowed to share in the honours of the Royal Academy, and that 
not a single picture of theirs ts to be found in the national collection—that 
not the slightest trouble was taken to keep their art alive; and that, if 
another David Cox and another De Wint were to arise to-morrow, all 
the art authorities of England would repeat the same neglect, stupidity, 
and injustice with the greatest pleasure ! 


The crew of interested persons who profess to reward and guide, as 
well as represent, English art, have been guilty during the last forty years 
of systematic neglect of their duty in many respects, but in none more 
than this, that they have seen the fine landscape art of their country 
dying slowly an un-natural death, and have stretched out no finger to 
relieve it, but have, on the contrary, given it at every possible moment 
a shove towards the tomb. And yet so tough and of such vigorous 
frame was the invalid, that even yet it is scarcely too late to save him. 
For, as I have often said, and as I shall goon saying till I get them 
recognised, there are a few good English landscapists still left among 
us, men who are not all unworthy to be the successors of David Cox 
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and Peter De Wint. There is Robert Collier, for instance, and Hine and 
Wimperis, all of the Institute of Painters of Water-Colours, and all sincere 
and accomplished artists in a pure style of landscape painting, and there 
is George Fripp and Hook the Academician, and Aumonier and Henry 
Moore, chiefly known for his seascapes, to whom, by the way, the Jury 
of the International Exhibition of Paris, have just given one of the only 
two, medals of honour bestowed upon the English section, though 
the Academy kept the painter waiting till he was nearly fifty before 
they made him an Associate, and whom they have not elected a full 
Academician even to the present day. 


Look at the picture which is printed here on the opposite page. 
Are any of our readers so blind that they cannot see the difference 
between such a landscape as this and those which are presented for 
their admiration by the doyens of the Royal Academy; by Messrs, 
McWhirter, Graham, and Leader? I do not wish to say a word against 
the work of any of these gentlemen, further than that it is not in any 
way comparable in quality to such art as this—‘ The Green Lanes’ 
by David Cox. Think for a moment what it is which renders the 
picture here given so superior, and dismiss from your mind if possible 
any notion that it can be superior by accident, or that there is 
anything in the subject chosen which will account for the excellence, 
It is not in the subject, and it is no accident: it is because the artist 
had both the power and the desire of representing nature, and exercised 
it without affectation and without prejudice. We can feel the force and 
freshness of nature here, not only because Cox was a great artist, but 
because his work was done face to face with his subject, not cockered up 
in the studio to please the public taste. And one proof of this is that, 
out ofall the thousand sketches and pictures which Cox executed, there 
are not two which are even superficially alike in the effect depicted. 
He was as happy on a calm river as on a windy moor, on the sands as 
amongst the heather, in the field or in the woods, and, indeed, one of the 
most exquisite drawings of his I know was a seascape off Hastings. 
The present picture belonged to my father, and belongs, I am glad 
t> say, to myself, and having known and loved it for many years, I 
may, perhaps, overrate its merit ; but it appears to me to possess all the 
essentials of the greatest art, catalogueable and uncatalogueable. There 
is magnificent composition, arrived at in the most, apparently, acci- 
dental manner, and yet scientifically, demonstrably perfect ; there is 
the most wonderful rendering of a strong wind and rainy sky, and of 
the general aspect of the country in stormy weather, which I have ever 
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seen ; there is great beauty of colour, and there is an amount of life 
and movement throughout the picture which can be felt even in this 
greatly-reduced reproduction. But the chief quality of the painting 
can hardly be defined, for it lies in the sense of style with which the 
work is executed. We cannot look at it without thinking of the great 
masters of painting, and one immediately wishes to compare it with a 
Gainsborough, or even with old Salvator Rosa. The work is big in 
style and in execution ; it is man’s work, standing firmly on its legs, 
and going straight about its business, not whining because of the 
destinies of humanity, or fiddling about with mere prettinesses of 
sentiment and effect ; above all—at least above all in the present con- 
nection of which we are speaking, in the connection of English art— 
the picture is one in which the national character is fully and firmly 
expressed. The feeling is clean, healthy, out-of-door-English ; the artist 
evidently cares no more for a wetting than do the old fishermen 
who are getting ready their bait under the wind-tossed trees; and we 
know that the painter saw this thing and rejoiced at it, and was altogether 
a robust capable person, though his art was so sensitive and sotrue. I 


have often heard it said by more or less ill-informed persons that such 


subjects as these were the only ones which Cox attempted, or in which 
he was wholly successful. As a matter of fact, almost the reverse is 
the case ; a very large number of his works show us the most sunny 
skies and the calmest weather, and for the close of this article I have 
selected a very beautiful example of this manner, in the picture pro- 
duced on the preceding page of Old Battersea Mill. No reproduction 
could possibly give the softness and delicacy of this drawing, but even 
here sufficient is left to show the sunny peace of the scene and the 
painter’s absolute sympathy therewith. This picture is not more than 
a sixth of the size of the ‘Green Lanes,’ and it may be worth pointing 
out that, as in all really great artists’ work, the diminution of the scale 
makes no difference to the breadth of style and effect conveyed by the 
picture. This drawing, as in the little three-inch vignettes by Turner, 


of the Holy Land, might have been made of any size, but could not 
have conveyed a more perfect sense of distance and atmosphere. 
Nothing is indeed more certain than that great art is wholly indepen- 
dent of scale, and that whether you paint the size of ‘Le Vin du Curé,’ 
of Meissonier, or ‘The Last Judgment’ of Angelo, your picture may 
contain the same spaces, 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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Political Differences and (Moral Crimes 


S it the moral duty of a ‘Gladstonian Liberal’ and a ‘ Liberal 
| Unionist’ to hate one another? That question is of course part 
of a wider question: Is it the moral duty of a man who holds any 
political opinion to hate the man who holds the opposite political 
opinion? But the question comes more deeply home in the case of the 
‘Gladstonian Liberal’ and the ‘ Liberal Unionist’ than in most other 
cases. For in their case the proverbial bitterness of the family quarrel 
comes in. To find yourself opposed to men with whom you have long 
been acting as comrades affects different minds in different ways. Some 
are most inclined to be stirred to wrath, some to be melted to sadness. 
But with all it is more provoking, more trying, than it is to be opposed 
to men to whom it seems almost the order of nature that one should be 
opposed. In this last case it needs—at least it ought to need—no 
wonderful effort to look on your opponent as an honourable enemy, 
and to treat him as such. It is harder work when you have to deal 
with a man whom you are tempted to look on as a domestic traitor. 
His old friendship is apt to add a bitterer sting to his present enmity ; 
his former merits are apt to make his present demerits look blacker. 
To the habitual adversary one can be magnanimous enough to allow 
him at least the plea of invincible ignorance. If he had had our advan- 
tages, he might have been as good as ourselves. But no such plea 
avails the man who has been in the right path and has fallen away 
from it. He cannot plead ignorance who has enjoyed full knowledge. 
He has had every advantage, and he has misused his advantages. 
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There must be something specially wrong about him which there need 
not be about the other. So at least it is clearly held in the political 
world ; it does not seem that it need be so in private life. For in the 
political world you cannot help talking about your points of difference ; 
you must above all things talk about the particular difference which 
divides you from your former friends. In private life, if men agree on 
many points, they may sometimes agree to differ even on the point 
which is for the moment the most important. The best state of all is 
when they can discuss their points of difference calmly and fairly. For 
a private discussion may be really fair; a public discussion seldom is. 
But, if the disputants cannot rise to this level, much may be gained by 
talking only about the many points on which they agree, and holuing 
their tongues about the one point on which they differ. 


Another temptation to wrath in this case is found in the names by 
which the divided brethren are called. It is hard to find any names 
which will satisfy both sides, It is not as in the old days of Tory and 
Whig, or as in the later days of Conservative and Liberal. There must 
indeed have been a time when a man thought it an insult to be called a 
Tory or a Whig. For both names were given by enemies as names of 
scorn; and assuredly neither name, when they were first given, at all 
described those to whom it was applied. Both names were given in 
order to charge each side with partnership with allies for neither of 
whom had the mass of Englishmen any love. The English Tory could 
most truly disclaim all fellowship with the original Irish Tory, and the 
English Whig could no less truly disclaim all fellowship with the 
original Scottish Whig. But the origin of the names was soon for- 
gotten ; each party first endured and then adopted the name which the 
other party had given to it, and the name of scorn became a name in 
which men gloried. This could be, for the very reason that the names, 
as applied to English parties, were so utterly meaningless ; it was only 
when they came to be acknowledged by the several parties that they put 
onany real meaning. The names Tory and Whig grew ; those of Conser- 
vativeand Libcral were made. These last were artificial names, invented 
to meet a state of things not unlike that in which we find ourselves now. 
Certain Whigs joined the Tories ; but they did not like to be called 
Tories; the name Conservative was invented to take them in. The 
Whigs again had certain supporters who did. not like to be called 
Whigs ; the name Liberal was invented to take them in. In this case 
each side invented its own name, and each name was meant to be 
descriptive. It was indeed always possible, whenever such a_ turn 
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suited either side, for the Conservative to s2y that his side were the reat 
Liberals, or for the Liberal to say that his side were the real Conserva- 
tives. But on the whole both names were perfectly well understood, 
and each side was satisfied with the name which it had chosen. Now 
and then further adjectives were put on to mark finer distinctions on 
either side ; but such distinctions expressed acknowledged facts. An 
‘Advanced Liberal’ did not object to a qualifying adjective of his 
own choosing. The name ‘ Radical,’ which was never used in this way, 
but always stood by itself, was the only name which went through 
something like the history of the old Whig and Tory. Men who asked 
for a ‘radical reform’ were first called ‘ Radicals’ in scorn. After a 
while they began to take the name to themselves, just as Whigs and 
Tories had done. 


But now the Libcral party of a few years back is split into two 
parties, each of which insists on fastening on the other a discriminating 
adjective which those to whom it is applied refuse. One side clearly 
does not like being called ‘ Dissentient Liberals ;’ it would be passing 
strange if they did. And if one member of a party may speak for the 
rest, the other party certainly do not like being called ‘Gladstonian 
Liberals.’ Names like these are not like the old Whig and Tory, 
names no doubt given in scorn and dislike, but names so utterly wide of 
the mark that they might fairly pass for a joke. But in talking about 
‘Gladstonian Liberals’ and ‘ Dissentient Liberals,’ there is no joke, but 
only an unpleasant zzuuendo. To call a man a ‘Gladstonian Liberal, 
or a ‘Gladstonian’ without adding the ‘ Liberal,’ implies that he is a 
blind follower of a particular man. It implies that he takes a side, not 
because of his own convictions but because of the course taken by 
another man. It implies that, if that other man had taken a different 
course, he would have blindly followed him in that course also. Now 
in this case, as in every other case of a party and its leader, this is 
likely enough to be true of some of the party; but it is assuredly not 
true of all, and those of whom it is true do not like to be told so. On 
the other hand, to call a man a ‘ Dissentient Liberal’ implies that he 
who calls him so is the right kind of Liberal, the Established, the 
Orthodox Liberal, while the other is a Dissenter, that is, in stronger 
words, a heretic and schismatic. Now if numbers are to be the test of 
political orthodoxy and heresy—numbers, I mean, within the former 
Liberal party—it is clear that the Gladstonians are the orthodox and 
the Dissentients the heretics. But the Dissentient might answer that 
the ‘major pars’ and the ‘sanior pars’ are not necessarily the same, 
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that ‘Athanasius contra mundum’ has always been a respectable 
character, and that he is himself in the position of Athanasius, seeing 
that he sticks to the old doctrine, while the majority have fallen away 
after a new one. In short the ‘Gladstonian’ and the ‘ Dissentient’ 
alike maintains that he himself is the real Liberal, that he represents the 
Liberal party as it stood before the new names were heard. And each 
has some grounds for his claim. Each side is undoubtedly right in its 
fact. The ‘Gladstonian’ Liberals have undoubtedly the best claim 
personally to represent the undivided Liberal party. They are the 
party, less certain people. But the ‘ Dissentient’ has much to say for 
himself when he claims that he represents the undivided Liberal party 
in point of opinion. But the ‘ Gladstonian’ may answer that to cleave 
to a former opinion is not necessarily a merit. The true Liberal, he 
may say,is always open to new light; new light has come, and the 
‘Dissentient’ has refused to profit by it. He may add that the 
‘Dissentient Liberal’ is ceasing to be even a ‘ Dissentient’ Liberal, that 
he is going through the process which Macaulay describes in the case of 
Harley and Foley, that, by voting and acting with the Tories, lie is 
gradually becoming a Tory. He might add that the name by which 
he calls himself looks the same way. He is a ‘Liberal Unionist,’ 
not an ‘ Unionist Liberal.’ And, last of all, he might say that in the 
Unionist ranks it seems to be thought to be at least (in the lawyer’s 
sense) ‘considerable,’ whether the qualifying adjective ‘ Liberal’ should 
not be dropped altogether. 


Now, from my own side it would be quite possible to take objection 
to the name ‘ Unionist,’ as assumed by the ‘ Dissentient’ Liberals. But 
it is not a point which is worth disputing about. When a party chooses 
its own name, it naturally chooses a name which it thinks creditable, a 
name which sets forth the particular virtue on which the party most 
prides itself. But it cannot do this without in some sort casting a slur 
on the other party ; it implies that the other party do not possess that 
virtue, or possess it only in a much less degree. When a party calls 


’ 


itself ‘ Conservative,’ it certainly implies that the other party has a 
tendency to destruction. This that party denies ; they say that they are 
not for destruction, but only for reform wherever reform is needed. 
When a party calls itself ‘ Liberal,’ it implies that the other party is not 
‘Liberal. ‘ Liberal’ is not so easy to define as ‘ Conservative ;’ but to 
call yourself ‘ Liberal’ in opposition to another man clearly implies that 
you attribute to yourself some form or other of the virtue of liberality, 
while you deny it to the other man. But both parties are quite satisfied 
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to sit down under such amount of reproach as is implied in the name 
taken by the other. And so it may well be with the name Unionist, 
The ‘Gladstonian’ Liberal may say that he too is an Unionist, that he 
is for some form of union between Great Britain and Ireland, though 
not for the particular form which the ‘ Unionist’ defends. He may even 
say that Mr. Gladstone’s bill preserved the Union in the technical sense ; 
for by it Ireland was still to remain part of the United Kingdom. Still 
as the controversy turns on a question of union, as the point in debate is 
whether a particular form of union should be kept on, the name ‘ Union- 
ist’ seems at least as much to the purpose as other political names ; it is 
not one which the other side can reasonably complain of. But the side 
opposed to the ‘ Unionist’ may fairly object to be called ‘ Gladstonian,’ 
It has not been our English custom to call political parties, seriously and 
for any length of time, by the names of particular men. The Jacobites 
were indeed called after a man’s name, but that man was hardly a 
political leader in the usual sense, and the attachment of the Jacobites 
was after all not to a person, but to a doctrine which that person repre- 
sented. Wilkes, we know, never was a Wilkesite; and the more 
modern name‘ Peelite’ was hardly the name of a party. Sir Robert Peel 
was not the leader of a party throughout the country, distinct from both 
Liberal and Conservative ; the ‘Teelites’ were rather a body of men 
prominent in Parliament and in public life whose tie to their epénymos 
was a personal one. And the Peelites did not last as a distinct body; 
they ran the usual course of ‘ Dissentients ;’ they were presently 
merged in the mass of Liberals, as the Liberal Unionists seem likely to 
be merged in the mass of Conservatives. And some of us who support 
Irish Home Rule must altogether refuse to be called by the name of 
Mr. Gladstone or of any other man. We rejoice to acknowledge Mr. 
Gladstone as our leader in the sense of a captain ; we altogether refuse 
to acknowledge him as our leader in the sense of a teacher. For we 
formed our views altogether independently of him ; our relation to him 
in this matter is simply that we were delighted to find the strength of 
his name and support given to a cause which we had already learned to 
be a just one. We decline to call any man Rabbi, Rabbi; we certainly 
do not so call a man of whom, much as we admire him, we cannot call 


ourselves the disciples. 


But all these objections to names on either side, as well as the 
increased bitterness which is likely to spring up between men who have 
been united and now are parted, are merely incidental. They do not 
go to the root of the matter. We come back to the question with 
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which we started, whether the opposite sides in this matter are bound to 
hate one another. I hope not ; I do not want to have to hate anybody, 
if I can help it; and I should specially dislike having to hate either 
Mr. Goldwin Smith or Mr. Dicey. And that, though I must allow that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is sometimes very trying. But is it a case for 
hating at all? It was indeed, from one side, a sound precept which the 
goody books of our childhood told us; ‘Never hate.’ But there are 
cases in which no other word will do. I do not mean that we should 
ever wish any man any personal damage for holding the very worst 
political opinions. I do not mean that, even for doing the very worst 
political acts, we should wish him any damage beyond some restraint on 
the power of doing them again. But there are some political doctrines, 
there are some political acts, which certainly do call forth the feelings 
of the psalmist when he wrote : 


Do not I hate them, O Lord, that hate Thee, and am not I grieved with them 
that rise up against thee ? 
Yea, I hate them right sore, even as though they were mine enemies. 


But this will apply only to cases where to take a particular side of 
itself involves moral condemnation, allowing of course the plea of 
‘invincible ignorance’ to cover a good deal. I believe that there are 
such cases ; but I believe that they are comparatively few. Iam quite 
sure that the ordinary differences between English political parties do 
not come under any such head. Tworules should ever be borne in 
mind in all political disputes: Never treat a mere political difference as 
if it were a moral crime ; but also, Never treat a moral crime as if it 
were a mere political difference. No doubt every political question 
contains a moral question ; there is a right and a wrong in everything. 
There is no doubt in all political questions a certain course set before 
each man which it is his duty to follow. And a very strict moralist 
might say that in every such question there is some one course which it 
is every man’s duty to follow. This no doubt is true in the abstract ; 
but it is not true in practice. In many questions two men will practically 
do their duty by each taking opposite courses. That is, each man must 
act according to his own conviction, and in many cases it is impossible 
that the two men’s convictions should be the same. Each man must 
act according to his own light, and it may be impossible that the sup- 
posed two men should look at things by the same light. A thousand 
circumstances may hinder them; birth, habit, natural turn of mind, a 
thousand things in the man himself and his surroundings. Each will 
honestly believe that his own course is the right one, and there is not the 
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least chance of the other man ever persuading him to believe otherwise, 
And moreover, as each may honestly believe his own course to be the 
right one, each may really have good grounds for so believing. There 
may be no reason to bring in the plea of invincible ignorance or the 
alternative of knave and fool. There must be some one abstractedly 
right course in every question ; but it does not follow that there is one 
course of unmixed and undoubted right. That which is practically 
right will often be a mere balance of rights. <A political measure, if it 
does right to somebody, will most likely do wrong to somebody else, 
If a strict ethical philosopher should deny that doing right can ever 
involve doing wrong, he cannot deny that most political measures, if 
they bring gain to some, will bring loss to others, loss which comes to 
the sufferers by no fault of their own, and which by them is not likely 
to be distinguished from wrong. Few creatures have the self-sacrifice 
of the tortoise in the hymn to Hermes, who consented to be killed and 
to have his shell made into a lyre, because it would be so much for 
the general good. In short, nearly every political question comes under 
Sir Roger de Coverley’s rule that there is much to be said on both sides, 
The practical question commonly is on which side there is most to be 
said, which course will do right on the greatest possible scale and wrong 
on the smallest. There will doubtless be difficulties on both sides; 
there will very likely be dangers on both sides ; the question is on which 
side are the difficulties and dangers the smallest. In cases like these 
men of equal honesty and equal ability always have differed and always 
will differ. Each will acknowledge, or ought to acknowledge, that there 
is something to be said on both sides ; only he holds that there is more 
to be said on one side than on the other. And a thousand circumstances, 
over many of which he has little or no control, will go to determine on 
which side he shall think that there is most to be said. A and B may 
come to opposite conclusions, and may act in exactly opposite ways, 
without either having the slightest right to speak of the other as being 
either knave or fool. 


It makes no difference to what has been just said that in a great 
many cases it does come out pretty clearly in the long run on which 
side the right or the balance of right lay at the time. It is not always 
so; I suppose men will go on for ever disputing about the civil war of 
the seventeenth century. There were men at the time who felt that the 
right and wrong of the two sides was very nearly balanced, and were 
sent to one side or the other by very slight straws. And we feel exactly 


the same in reading the story now. Each man, I suppose, holds that 
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the balance of right was on one side or the other; no fair man can un- 


reservedly approve or unreservedly condemn either side. I am reading 
Mr. Gardiner’s new volume, and I have my own notions; but all that I 
would ask of anybody else is that he should not rate Charles and Laud 
quite so meanly as Macaulay does, and that he should not say, with 
the tombstone at Colchester, that Sir Thomas Fairfax ‘ barbarously 
murdered’ anybody. But there are a great many cases in which the 
general mass of opinion settles in the end on one side. All men, or a 
vast majority of men, come to hold that those who took a certain side 
in a controversy fifty years or five hundred years back took the right 
side. That is, we see that the course taken by the successful party has 
worked well or ill, and we form our judgment accordingly. And quite 
rightly, so long as we do not go on to infer that those who took the side 
which in the long run we disapprove were necessarily either knaves or 
fools. It is the greatest and hardest lesson for those who have to deal 
with the affairs of past times, it needs not. only fairness of mind but 
some power of imagination, to judge the men of any particular time, 
not by the experience of later ages, but by such light as they had at the 
time. We sometimes forget that a man who lived a hundred or a 
thousand years back had no means of studying the results of his own 
conduct during that hundred or thousand years. We do right to honour 
a man who rises above the standard of his age, his nation, his party ; we 
have no right to blame him unless he falls below it. Before condemning 
a man, it is well to think whether, if we had ourselves been in his place, 
we should not have done the same as he did. It may make us a little 
less harsh in our judgments if, without going back a thousand or even 
a hundred years, we stop and think how often men whom we now all 
agree to honour once opposed measures which we now all agree to look 
on as reforms. 


Let not then any mere political difference, either in the present or 
in any past time, be treated as if it were a moral crime. I hope I shall 
never quarrel with any man because he thinks differently from me about 
Free Trade or Protection, about extension of the franchise, about reform 
of the House of Lords, or the Disestablishment of the Established 
Church. I can even, with an effort, bear with a man who talks abou 
Imperial Federation, though I must confess that in that case one is 
‘strongly drawn to the gentler, though perhaps the more unpleasant, of 
the two short and sharp alternatives. And assuredly I do not think a 
man either knave or fool because he takes either side on several 
questions where the arguments secm to me so neatly balanced that I 
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cannot myself take one side or the other. In none of these cases do [| 
think the worse of a man’s morals because of the difference ; in only 
one case do I think the worse of his understanding. But there are 
cases in which I can save a man’s morals only by thinking very lowly 
indeed of his understanding. Deeds have been done, not only in 
earlier times but in our own days, which can be excused only by a 
large application of the doctrine of invincible ignorance. And in many 
of them the actors have been men to whom the excuse of invincible 
ignorance cannot by the largest charity be made to apply. The 
strange thing is that with many, while a crime done against one or 
two men is looked on with horror, a crime done against a whole people 
is hardly looked on as a crime at all. We want a little of that whole- 
some moral feeling which led the Greek to look on the tyrant as the 
greatest of all sinners. Nowadays, when the tyrant comes, he is 
admired by many, and very few speak of him as a criminal or as an 
evil beast.'. Yet for a man to trample all law and freedom under foot, 
to put his own power in the place of law, to use the very powers 
which law has given him for the overthrow of law, to shoot down or 
imprison or send to a pestilential island all who stand up on behalf of 
law—to do all this is surely not a mere matter of political difference ; 
the deed is a crime—a far greater crime than everyday robbery or 
murder directed against one or two people only. And on the crime of 
the tyrant follows the mearer crime of the flatterers of the tyrant, the 





crime of those who cringe and worship and sing his praises as long as 
his power lasts, but who, when his power breaks down, find out that his 
dominion has been one long ‘orgy.’ So again when a man, for his 
own pelf, fits out a pirate ship to prey on the commerce of a friendly 
nation—when, again for his own pelf or perhaps to hide his shame, he 
sells himself to an oppressor to help in carrying on the work of oppres- 
sion—when a man of an oppressed nation takes the pay of the foreign 
oppressor of his people to plead before all the world for the continu- 
ance of their bondage—when a high official gives orders that women 
and children fleeing from death or worse than death shall be refused 
all shelter, and shall be thrust back into the jaws of the murderer and 
the ravisher—when another high official calmly gives out that ‘it 


' > Onpios TodTo } KaAovaow of woAAol TYpavvoy, says Apollonios of Tyana. 

* What is an ‘ orzy’ or ‘orgie ’—there seem to be two spellings—in the language of news- 
papers and popular writers? Sometimes it seems to mean getting drunk, sometimes killing 
man or beast. In one famous book there was a story abcut a dog who held ‘an orgy among 
the sheep,’ and behaved very strangely afterwards. The word would seem to come from the 
Greek dpyia, which has no singular, and which has no necessary connexion with either drunken- 
ness or slaughter. We get the word in its natural meaning in Handel’s ‘ pious orgies.’ 
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matters not whether ten thousand or twenty thousand victims are 
massacred by barbarians, so long as ‘British interests’ are in some 
mysterious way promoted by the massacre—when the very moment 
when a barbarian despot is trampling out the last resistance of a 
Christian people is chosen to give that barbarian despot an ostentatious 
welcome in a civilized capital—when statesmen sit round a table to wipe 
out the chartered rights of a free city, or to rob and insult a gallant 
prince and a gallant people whose national life has been one long 
crusade—when they calmly, with a stroke of their pens, thrust back 
into bondage a nation which the swords of better. men have just set 
free—when they profess to bind a faithless barbarian by promises which 
they know that he will never keep, and when he, as a matter of course, 
breaks his promise, refuse to strike a blow or speak a word on behalf of 
sufferers who are in truth their victims rather than his—deeds like 
these, which we have all seen in our own day, are something quite 
different from taking this or that side in a question about Protection or 
Disestablishment. When we hear of such deeds, when we stand face 
to face with the doers, we feel that we have passed out of the region of 
political questions and political differences; we are turning over some 
very black pages in the criminal annals of mankind. And yet, with 
great numbers of men, pretty generally with what is called ‘society, 
such deeds awaken no horror. It is thought rather queer, rather funny, 
that they should awaken horror in any one else. The doers of such 
deeds are in no way scouted or shunned; their reputation in no way 
suffers. If any man applies to the deeds or to their doers the names 
which rightly belong to them, if he speaks of them as Hebrew 
prophets, as Greek and Roman orators, as some orators in much more 
modern times, spoke of the like evil deeds when done in their days, 
there is a special, long, Latin, word for him in the language of the 
newspapers ; he is bidden not to ‘ vituperate.’ To be sure a good many 
assertors of moral right, from Isaiah to Chatham, ‘ vituperated’ a good 
deal in their several ages; to be sure the forbidder of ‘vituperation’ 
always ‘ vituperates’ back again ; you may use a good deal of strong 
language in various shapes, only you must not say in plain words that 
a great crime is a great crime. Or it might be more accurate to say 
that you may call any names you please about a mere political differ- 
ence, but that, when you have got into the region of crime, then at 
least the spade must not be called a spade. The rule is something akin 
to that odd public morality which sees no harm in telling a lie, but 
which boils over if any man dares to say that the lie isa lie. To be 
sure in this case there is the great advantage which this rule gives to 
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the liars; but as for the ‘vituperation,’ as mere hard words break no 
bones, it looks like a special dislike on the part of the spades to have it 
let out that they really are spades, A respectable, honourable, noble, 
excellent, royal, imperial, apostolic, personage, who has simply betrayed 
a nation, does not like to be put on a level with the man who has 
sinned on so much smaller a scale as to do wrong to one or two people 
only. It is much finer to do things in the grand style while you are 
about it, and the exalted criminal does not like the company of the 
vulgar one. But it shows a very poor state of public opinion when so 
many are offended at being told the plain truth that the exalted 
criminal is as truly a criminal as the vulgar one. 


As truly a criminal he certainly is; as far as the scale of his 
deeds goes, he is a much greater criminal; but he is not the same 
kind of criminal. He comes under the rule of that strange moral 
paradox that it often needs a worse man to do the lesser crime. 
The habitual criminal of the size of an Excellency or a Majesty 
does greater crimes than the habitual criminal who gets caught by 
the police ; but he is not necessarily so bad a man in his general 
character. Mr. Bryce draws a very dark picture of the American 
‘boss;’ but he adcs that the boss is not necessarily a ‘demon’ 
or a ‘wicked man.’ So in some sort it is with the tyrant or other 
oppressor. He may be perfectly respectable in his own house or among 
his own friends. I conceive that neither Dionysius, neither Cesar, neither 
Buonaparte, was the least likely to pick your pocket, if you met him 
casually. This is in truth because his crimes are by so many not 
looked on as crimes. He comes within the range of the truth wrought 
out by Macaulay that the general character of a man is more affected by 
evil deeds which public opinion condemns than it is by really worse 
deeds which do not involve flying in the face of society. As long as 
public opinion remains what it is, the tyrant or other public evil doer 
will not be, in one sense, so bad a man as the pickpocket. What we 
want is such an improvement in public opinion as will allow men to 
see, as the old Greeks did, that, if the pickpocket is bad, the tyrant is 
much worse. 


Now how does all this bear on the present Irish question? In one 
way very directly. The question whether it is well that Ireland should 
have Home Rule is in itself, in the very strictest sense, a question of 
political difference, a question in which to take this side or that proves 
nothing either against a man’s integrity or against his understanding. Yet 
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it is a question which has been argued with greater bitterness than any 
question of late times ; it has led to breach of party ties beyond every 
other question; it has, beyond all other questions, led men to turn 
against old leaders and comrades. But that so it should be does not 
seem to spring of necessity from anything in the question itself; it is 
rather the result of certain accompaniments of the question on both 
sides. It comes because both sides have—perhaps unavoidably, cer- 
tainly very naturally—mixed up with the question a number of points 
which are easily suggested by the circumstances of the question, but 
which are no necessary part of the question itself. Otherwise the 
question itself does not seem one which need have called forth, at least 
out of Ireland, any special bitterness. The question really comes to 
this; Is it well that Ireland, instead of its present relation to Great 
Britain, shall be put in a relation something like that in which Man and 
the Norman Islands have been for ages, something like that in which 
Canada and Australia have been put in our own days? On this ques- 
tion there is undoubtedly much to be said on both sides ; but it does 
not seem that anything that is worth saying on either side need of itself 
lead to special quarrelling. The question is pre-eminently one in which 
opposing arguments have to be balanced against one another. It really 
comes to this. There are manifest difficulties and dangers either in 
granting ' Home Rule to Ireland or in refusing it ; on which side are 
the difficulties and dangers greater? That is really all. The moral 
question comes in only as it comes in in all other political questions. 
It is right to do whatever is right ; only what is right? The right is 
not quite so clear as it is in some other cases ; different men are sure to 
think that it lies on different sides. I hold that the difficulties and 
dangers of refusing Home Rule are far greater than the difficulties and 
dangers of granting it ; Mr. Dicey and Mr. Goldwin Smith hold at least 
that the balance lies the other way. I therefore hold that it is right to 
grant Home Rule ; they therefore hold that it is right to refuse it. Each 
has a different conviction; but each does right to follow his own conviction. 
I in no way complain of any man who soberly argues that Home Rule 


1 I dislike the word ‘grant ;’ but I can find no better; and it sets forth a fact. If Irish 
Home Rule is ever won quietly, it will practically take the shape of a grant from Great Britain, 
one might even say, from England. In theory one part of the United Kingdom has the same 
rights as another part ; practically Ireland is a dependency of Great Britain, or rather of England. 
The truth comes out in such phrases as ‘ We must govern Ireland,’ ‘ We must do so and so for 
Ireland ;’ sometimes the very definition of a Roman province comes in, for I have seen the 
words ‘ We have owned Ireland’ for so many hundred years. It would be thought strange if 
anybody in Ireland said, ‘We must govern England,’ or ‘ We have owned England.’ I once 
ventured to speak of our noble selves in this very imperial character as ‘ the corporate Emperor 
We.’ 
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for Ireland is likely to work badly for Ireland. Be his arguments strong 
or weak, they come in rational form, and they are entitled to a rational 
answer. Only to argue this question rationally, we must first under- 
stand what Home Rule is, and not confuse the question by misrepre- 
sentations and false analogies. When a man says that Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme of Home Rule, or any scheme of Home Rule, would be unfair 
to the Protestants of Ulster, he brings an objection which is reasonable 
in point of form, and which deserves the best answer that can be given 
to it. I am not now arguing the point; so I need not say which of 
several possible answers is the best. I only say that the objection, 
fairly stated, is entitled to be fairly considered. But when a man 
blusters and swaggers and talks about ‘disintegration of the Empire, 
one cannot argue with him. One knows that either he is a cunning 
man who uses the hard words because he thinks they are likely to take 
people in, or else he is a simple man who is himself taken in by the 
hard words. In the former case, his line of controversy is distinctly 
immoral; in the latter case he may sometimes be excused on the 
ground of invincible ignorance. So, on my side, I had rather not drag 
in the ugly and rather unmeaning word ‘coercion.’ It is like the other 
catch word ‘confiscation.’ All government is ‘coercion ;’ it hinders 
certain people from doing what they want todo. Every government 
practises ‘ confiscation ;’ it takes away the money or other property of 
certain people. Every judge, every magistrate, every sheriff, every 
policeman, is constantly practising coercion and confiscation. The only 
question is whether the coercion or confiscation is justifiable in each 
particular case. 


In itself then this question of Irish Rule is a moral question only in 
the sense in which every political question is a moral question. It is 
not a moral question in the same sense as the question whether the Turk 
should be made to observe the Berlin Treaty in Macedonia and Arme- 
nia. That is to say, honest men who know the facts may have opposite 
opinions about it. Of course this or any other question may be inei- 
dentally mixed up with moral questions in the strictest sense. That is 
to say, either side may defend its cause by immoral arguments or may 
support it by immoral means. Ifa man who knows the facts charges 
Home Rulers, as such, with seeking the ‘disintegration of the Empire, 
the charge is immoral, because dishonest. If a man who knows the 
facts charges Unionists, as such, with seeking the bondage or oppression 
of Ireland, his charge also is immoral, because dishonest. Either charge 
may possibly be true of particular members of either party ; it is certainly 
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not true of either party as a whole. Either charge may possibly point 
to a lurking tendency in the policy of either party ; it certainly does not 
describe the conscious purposes of either party. Still such charges on 
either side prove something. They prove that this question, in itself a 
simple political question, a question of balanced argument, a question 
which of two courses is likely to work best, is one which it is speciaily 
easy to mix up with more strictly moral questions on both sides. It is 
a question which there is a special temptation to judge, not by its own 
merits, but on all manner of grounds which have incidentally a great 
deal to do with the conduct of the controversy, but which have nothing 
todo with the question itself in the narrow practical shape in which I 
have put it. It is very easy for either side to bring moral charges against 
the other ; it is easy to charge the other side with at least complicity with 
wrong-doing. And this has been the way in which the controversy has 
been largely carried on, often doubtless in perfect good faith on both 


sides, but also sometimes, one cannot help thinking, as a mere weapon 


of party warfare. It is these side issues, closely connected with the con- 
troversy, but not forming part of the question itself, which have led to 
the special bitterness of the dispute. With a glance at these disturbing 
elements on both sides I will end what I have to say. 


The Unionist commonly makes it one of his chief arguments that 
Home-Rulers are in league with what he calls the ‘ party of crime’ or 
something to that effect. One has often seen this charge put in very 
strong words indeed. And the temptation so to put it on the Unionist 
side is undoubtedly great. No one can deny that the Irish cause has 
been mixed up with sayings and doings which the English Home-Ruler 
must often disapprove and sometimes abhor. There has been a good deal 
of exaggeration and misrepresentation on this head ; but there is a kernel 
of truth in the charge, which has had its natural effect. What we Home- 
Rulers say is that this fact proves nothing against the cause of Home 
Rule in itself. It only proves, what is equally proved by every political 
controversy, that no political party is absolutely pure, that a good cause 
is often supported by bad arguments and bad actions. It has been so 
from the beginning, and it will go on being so to the end, unless all 
men should unexpectedly become perfectly wise and good, and then 
there will be no need of political controversy at all. This common 
weakness of all parties may be more conspicuously true in one case than 
in another ; but in some measure or other it is true of all. And a 
national agitation, when a whole people is or deems itself wronged, is 
sure to lead to some irregular and lawless acts. For the very essence of 
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such an agitation is that what professes to be law is looked on as an 
enemy, and, when such a state of mind has set in, the good law is likely 
to be broken as well as the bad. A people will be law-abiding when it 
makes its laws for itself; it will be lawless when its laws are forced on 
it from outside. Every national movement, however noble in its aim, 
always draws to itself a certain amount of discreditable support, and is 
disfigured by some actions which must be condemned. In our own Civil 
War, we may’ fairly boast ourselves that neither side did such ugly 
things as both sides did in the Civil Wars of France ; but each side did 
some ugly things nevertheless. I certainly cannot guarantee the perfect 
purity of every Greek who rose against the Turk or of every Italian who 
rose against Pope, Bourbon, and Austrian. I should even be sorry to 
have to guarantee the perfect purity of every Englishman who followed 
Hereward or of every Jew who followed Judas Maccabeeus. As Mr. 
Parnell supports a cause which I| hold to be just, I am better pleased to 
think well of him than ill. I rejoiced when the charges brought against 
him in the matter of the forged letters broke down. But let anything 
whatever be proved against Mr. Parnell, and it would not shake my 
belief in the justice of Irish Home Rule, a conviction to which I came 
independently of Mr. Parnell, and of Mr. Gladstone too. 


On the other hand, I cannot look on my own side as wise in some of 
the attacks which are made on the present Ministry. I implied as 
much when I said a word or two about the word ‘coercion.’ I really 
cannot think that a great and just cause is promoted by talk about 
plank beds and about such and such a man’s clothes. Some of the 
members of Parliament and others who have been lately imprisoned 
have taken their imprisonment with patient dignity, and it is surely 
they who have done their party most credit and most service. If a 
man is imprisoned, the ordinary consequences of imprisonment must 
surely follow ; there cannot be one rule for members of Parliament and 
another rule for other people. The question comes earlier ; Is it wise or 
just to imprison them at all? Now in this matter the conduct of the 
present Ministry really seems, even for their own purposes, so utterly 
foolish that one is tempted to think that there must be some reason 
behind which one does not see. On the plain face of the matter, there 
are two possible courses open to them. They may either let Ireland 
go free, or they may hold down Ireland after the manner of the Russian 
in Poland or the Austrian in Lombardy. Either of these methods might 
succeed ; either might restore ‘order’ in one sense or other of that 
word ; but the present Ministry chooses a half-and-half way which 
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must fail. If every Home-Ruler could be got rid of altogether, the 
Ministry might carry its point; but nothing is gained for its objects, a 
great deal is gained for ours, by shutting up Home-Rulers for three 
months and then letting them out again. In the nature of things, each 
man comes out of prison more of a Home-Ruler, and more admired of 
Home-Rulers, than he went in. Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry tried this 
way of would-be repression, and found that it did not repress. Yet 
Lord Salisbury’s Ministry seems to have learned no wisdom from 
Mr. Gladstone’s experience. The policy of the Ministry is both petty 
and foolish ; but it might be met in another way from that in which it 
often is met. There is no use in hurling invectives at them, which 
would be true if they were applied to some of the great masters in the 
art of oppression, but which are quite wasted on such very poor pro- 
ficients in it as we have to deal with at present. Not that I believe that 
there is any real intention of oppression on the part of Mr. Balfour or 
of any one else. But it is unavoidable that he should be charged with it. 
He plays directly into the hands of his enemies. Every Home-Ruler 
who is imprisoned, whatever be the technical charge against him, only 
brings Home Rule nearer. And he supplies a further argument to 
all who would paint those who imprison him as oppressors. 


Now all this bears out what has been said before. The special 
bitterness of the present controversy springs, not from the real nature 
of the question at issue, but from incidental circumstances on each side. 
Each side finds it easy to get up a moral indignation against the other 
in a controversy in which there is nothing in the necessary position of 
either side to call forth moral indignation. Here is a case of simple 
political difference, in which the incidents of each side give opportunity 
to the other to charge it with moral crime. It is, I fear, too late to call 
back the question to its simple original issue ; each side has got too 
much into the habit of fierce declamation against the other to go back 
to the quiet balancing of the difficulties and dangers on this side and 
that. But there might be a lull in the declamation. It has become 
wearisome. I do not know whether any man reads all the speeches on 
both sides, or even all the speeches of one or two chief men on both 
sides. One Home-Ruler has certainly long left off reading any of 
them on cither side. For the chance of learning anything from the 
speeches on either side has become small indeed. If either side should 
find out a new argument, it would be well to print it in very large 
letters, so that one might see that part and read it, and leave out the 
rest. If we could all agree to hold our tongues all round for a season, 
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to say nothing in short till we can say something fresh, it would bea 
great gain, Yet the temptation to speech is sometimes strong. When 
one lights, even for the hundredth time, on some of the false analogies 
and precedents on which both sides are so fond of enlarging, it is hard 
to keep oneself, even for the hundredth time, from putting forth some 
true precedent or analogy instead. When one lights, even for the 
thousandth time, on: the familiar babble about ‘disintegration of the 
empire, it is hard to keep oneself, even for the thousandth time, from 
the easy task of showing that the big words answer to nothing within 
the range of fact or reason. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
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Eateaur in (Médoc 


ROBABLY the last idea presenting itself to the mind of the 
Pp average Englishman when he hears spoken, or comes across in 
print, the familiar words ‘ Chateau-Margaux’ or ‘ Chateau-Lafite’ is that 
of a building of stone or brick, with windows, chimneys, doorways, and 
all the conveniences of an ordinary dwelling. Stone-and-mortar chdteaux 
en Médoc seem to him, if he thinks about it at all, very much of 
the class of chéteaux en Espagne. Nevertheless, as any chance traveller 
through the Bordeaux wine country will speedily discover, the local 
habitations that give name to the most familiar wines drunk (or believed 
to be drunk) in this country, are dotted all over the plain. On the 
other hand one thing that the English wine-drinker would naturally 
expect to find in the Médoc is a thing unknown ; that is,‘ claret.’ In the 
Gironde they know nothing of claret—-never heard of it except from 
English tongues or in English wine-circulars. Why or how the red 
wines of France came to be promiscuously called ‘claret’ when they 
cross the Channel is an accident, of which there are one or two expla- 
nations. The true history of the invention has become legendary. 


There is nothing lovely to the eye in the Médoc,country. In the 
time of vintage it is gay enough, but through the greater part of the 
year, spring, summer, and winter, it is not a place for the lover of the 
picturesque to linger in. The landscape is flat and for the most part 
treeless. A well-ordered vineyard, with its straight lines and trim 
appearance, lacks the beauty of the English cornfield or the grace of a 
Kent hop-garden. The very soil which grows the richest and costliest 
wines seems pitifully poor. The vineyards of Chateau-Margaux or 
Lafite are, in truth, too poor in quality to grow anything but the price- 
less vines whose roots nestle in their pebbly soil. When I passed 
through in the month of February, the almost squalor of the scene was 
added to by the circumstance that many of the vineyards were under 
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water, in the effort to drown the phylloxera, that modern curse of the 


French viticulturist. 


Chateau- Margaux stands at a short distance from the little town of 
Margaux, built at a careful distance from the sometimes turbulent 
Gironde. The present structure is a massive pile that Gates back not 
further than the second or third year of the century. It stands on the 
site of an ancient castle built in the fifteenth century, which played its 
part in any little war going forward in the neighbourhood. It was only 
in the middle of the eighteenth century that the then proprietor dis- 
covered in the pebbly black earth peculiarly favourable conditions for 
the culture of the vine. He began to plant, and gradually, through a 
hundred years, the wines of the Chateau-Margaux grew in fame. In 
1802, when chateaux were going cheap, this was bought by one of the 
new Emperors new marquises, who pulled down the old chateau and 
built the modern-looking pile which now stands in its place. In 1879 
the chateau and the vineyard came into the possession of Count 
Pillet-Will. The average yield of the vineyard is €00 hogsheads of 
the first wine, and 120 of the second. 


Chateau-Lafite is near Pauillac, a quaint old port on the Garonne, 
whence is shipped the produce of the teeming vineyards divided by the 
marsh of Pibran. It has escaped the hand of the demolisher, and 
stands as it did in pre-revolutionary days. When Louis XVI. was 
parleying with the angered populace of Paris the chateau belonged to 
M. de Pichard, President of the Parliament of Guienne. But there 
were too many presidents about; so M. de Pichard was taken to Paris 
and there guillotined. The next step was to write on the walls of the 
chateau the magic words ‘ Propriété Nationale.’ House and vineyard 
were put up for sale, and brought into the national coffers a trifle over a 
million francs. In 1818 they were sold for something less than was given 
in the revolutionary days, and in 1868 Baron James de Rothschild gave 
upwards of four million francs for the property. It now belongs to the heirs 
of Baron James, the Barons Alphonse, Gustave, and Edmond de Roth- 
schild. Like Chateau-Margaux and others of the more famous chateaux, 
the stately rooms of Lafite are tenantless. Not so the cellars, the private 
cave of the Rothschilds containing 80,000 bottles of the finest wines, not 
only of Médoc, but of Spain, Germany, and Italy. The Lafite vineyard 
produces an average crop of 180 tuns of wine, the Bordeaux tun being 
equal to four English hogsheads. It is divided into three classes, 140 tuns 
of the first wine, 20 tuns that bring about 25 per cent. less than the first, 
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and 20 tuns that sell at half the 
price of the prime wine. In 1865 
five Bordeaux merchants bought 
up the whole harvest at the rate 
of 5,500 francs a tun, which indi- 
cates a princely revenue from the 
vineyard. But 1865 was as faras 
yield and price are concerned a 


rare year in the records of Médoc. 


An exception to the cus- 


tomary desertion of the great 





chateaux is found in the Chateau- 


Chateau Latour. 


Cantenac Brown, a well-known 

favourite brand in the English market. This vineyard, like some others 
in the Médoc, belongs to M. Armand Lalande, who built the chateau, 
and keeps open house there through some of the autumn months. 
There are splendid suites of rooms furnished in comfortable English 
fashion. On the ground floor there is a plainly-furnished bedroom, 
which, presenting a marked contrast to the luxury of the other appoint- 
ments of the house, suggests the possibility that it is the retreat of 
the hall porter. But this is M. Lalande’s own particular room, the 
more stately apartments being set apart for a far-reaching family, and 


a still wider circle of friends. 


Chateau-La Tour stands some three miles distant from Chateau- 
Lafite in the Pauillac commune. It is perhaps the quaintest-looking of 
all. The tower from which it takes its name stands at some distance in 
front of the house, and does not appear to have any particular reason 
for existence. Close by is the Chateau-Mouton, known on English wine- 
lists as Mouton-Rothschild. The property was bought nearly forty years 
ago by Baron N. de Rothschild, and now is the property of the legatees 


of his son, Baron James Edward. 


Chateau-Pontet-Canet, which produces the wine that stands at the 
head of the fifth growth of Médoc, is also in this commune. Chateau- 
La Rose, a stately pile of buildings, is in the commune of St. Julien, 
near Pauillac. Here, too, is Léoville-Poyferré, another of the chateaux 
of M. Armand Lalande. Not far off is Chateau-Beychevelle, one of 
the ancient chateaux of Médoc rebuilt. On its site there stood in the 
fourteenth century a feudal castle, one of the strongholds of the Count 
de Foix. It passed into the hands of the Duc d’Epernon, Grand 
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Admiral of France, in whose day all vessels passing up and down the 
Garonde were compelled, under pain of being blown out of water, to 
salute the stone walls that sheltered the High Admiral. This was done 
by hauling down the sail as they passed, whence the name Beychevelle, 
a contraction of the phrase Bazsse /a voile (haul down the sail). The 
Revolution settled this and many other matters. Chateau and vineyard 
were sold for the public benefit, and, with the wind serving, the 
emancipated mariner now passes Beychevelle with flying sail. 


One of the oldest chateaux in the Médoc gives its name to an excel- 
lent wine not very familiar in England. This is the Chateau-Du-Breuilh, 
the walls of which stand as they 
did in the time of Froissart, who 
already called them ‘old.’ In 
1793—a memorable year in the 
vineyard country, including, zzter 
alia, a quite unexpected harvest 
of the heads of lordly proprietors 
—this chateau, with its dark 
history of feudal times, was an 





object of special objurgation. 


Chateau Pontet Canet. 


Its towers were dismantled, the 
Baron of Breuilh, passim, was guillotined, and the chateau left the wreck 
it remains at this day. The dungeons stand pretty much as they were 
in the tenth century, with the addition of dusty and mildewy scaffolding 
which the sans-culottes of the Commune brought on the scene, and on 
which they hanged as many of their former tyrants as they could lay 
hands upon. 


I had the great advantage of visiting the chateaux and vineyards of 
the Médoc in the company of representatives of some of the principal 
houses, who were going about their daily work, and permitted me to 
accompany them. Thus I was admitted to the arcana of viticulture, 
and gained an insight into the operations somewhat deeper than is 
possible to the ordinary visitor. The talk through the long day was all 
about wine—‘ shop’ of an exceedingly interesting character. Boswell, 
with his charming candour, tells how, talking one day about Johnson's 
only half-belief in second sight, he enthusiastically exclaimed : ‘ The 
evidence is enough for me, but not for his great mind. What will not 
fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief’ ‘ Are 
you?” said Colman, ‘then cork it up” I am full of lore about the 
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vineyards and the vintages of the Médoc, and in the absence of the 
irascible Colman and with the permission of a sympathising Editor, will 


uncork it. 


The Department of the Gironde, of which the Médoc forms the 
choicest spot, is the great vineyard of France. Its stony soil, on which 
the hot sun fiercely beats, is admirably suited to the growth of the vine. 
We islanders have a vague impression that the chief thing necessary 
for a vine-growing country is plenty of sun. The heat and life-giving 
properties of the sun are undoubtedly essential ; but the soil is every- 
thing. In the Médoc the limits of the most famous vineyards are marked 
with strange arbitrariness. Here, where an irregular line is arbitrarily 
drawn, grow the vines that make the wine of Chateau-Margaux or 
Lafite. A handsbreadth outside it vines truly grow ; but produce wine 
of quite a different quality. What the vine likes is that stony ground 
scorned in the parable of the seed-scatterer. It loves above all things 
the crevices of a rock, into which its roots penetrate, hardening the 
plant and imparting a special flavour to the wine. A Médoc wine-taster 
can tell at a sip what sort of ground a bottle of wine has grown in. A 
stony subsoil imparts a distinct fineness of taste to the wine, whilst that 
grown on a stony layer is marked by greater body and vinosity. 


The elaborate care and thought bestowed upon a vineyard is the 
fullest complement of human endeavour. Not the most cherished 
nursery in the world is more tenderly watched than are the vineyards 
which yield the principal growths of Bordeaux wine. I suppose that a 
labourer in the vineyard is personally acquainted with every vine in the 
rows committed to his charge, knows its weakness, its strength, and is 
daily and hourly watchful to guard it against the manifold dangers that 


environ it. 


The vine is planted in rows varying from 55 to 90 métres in length, 
the shorter measurement being the more popular. Each plant is fixed 
to a stick, and along the sticks 
run horizontal lines of lath, to 
which are attached the two arms 
of the vine. Iron wire is, in the 
more advanced communes, com- 
ing into use, as being cheaper 
and equally serviceable. But 


there is no more conservative 
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community in the world than that to be found within the borders 
of the vineyard, and the laths which separate the vines that the 
sailors looked upon as they hauled down the sail in passing Cha- 
teau-Beychevelle still predominate in Médoc. The vineyard planted, 
pruning begins in the first year, and is carried on under varying 
conditions to the third year, when the young vine is promoted to 
establishment upon the line of laths. In the fourth year it begins the 
extension of its young arms along the laths, a process requiring infinite 
tenderness and care. Four times a year the vineyard is ploughed— 
towards the end of February, in April, in May, and in June. In all the 
ploughings women follow up with a hoe, completing the work done by 
the plough. Much of the labour in the vineyard is performed by women, 
who are paid the munificent sum of a franc a day. The men receive 
wages at the rate of about eighteenpence a day. Children are also 
largely employed in the vineyards, making war against the insects and 
snails which infest the vine. The snails in some vineyards pay the cost 
of collection, providing the dainty dish known to the Paris gourmand as 
escargots. Some years ago the trade received a shock from the dis- 
closure, made in that reputable journal the /vgaro, of the alleged fact 
that many of the escargots displayed in tempting piles in the windows 
of the restaurants were gathered, not in the vineyards of Bordeaux or 
Burgundy, but in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. This was probably a 
ghastly joke, and its deterrent effect upon an honest industry has worn 
away. In some vineyards the profit to be derived from gathering the 
snails is taken at second hand, hens and ducks being in due season 
turned into the middle of the vines and fattened on this food. 


Other work in the vineyard in which women largely participate is 
the process known as fimcage. In the leafy month of June lines of 
women pass through the rows of the vineyards pinching certain 
carefully selected branches which, though looking healthy enough, are 
recognised by the experienced eye as unfruitful. The sap being 
arrested the unfruitful branches die off, leaving the more nourishment for 
the fruit-bearers. At the same time the vine is, incidentally, judiciously 
pruned. In July there is another procession through the vineyards. 


There are women who cut off 













the withered branches pinched 
in the previous month, which, 
relieving the vine of useless en- 
cumbrances, opens it the more 
fully to the influences of air and 
sun. In August the leaves are 
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thinned. The process of pruning takes place in the late autumn, 
before the commencement of frosts. So tender is the care bestowed 
upon the vine that in some of the vineyards the vine-dresser, after using 
the knife or scissors, anoints the wound with a fatty substance, thus 
sheltering the wounded vine from night airs. 


In combating the frost which threatens the vine after pruning, the 
viticulturists resort to a curious device. About the time that frost is 
expected, heaps of dry leaves and 
greenwood are built about the 
vineyard on the windward side. 
Two or three hours before sunrise 
these are set on fire, pouring 
forth a cloud of smoke, which, 
carried by the wind over-the vine- 
yard, protects it from the frosts. 
In some communes the proprie- 
tors arrange to carry on the work 
simultaneously. Fires burst forth 
at all points of the horizon, and 


the country is obscured by a low- 





lying cloud of smoke. Worse even 


Chateau Haut-Brion. 


than frost is hail, against which, 
as devout vine-dressers say, there is no help but the mercy of /e don Dieu. 
The typical weather desired by the dwellers in the Médoc is composed 
of moderate frost in winter ; plenty of rain after, but not too soon after ; 
a mild and slightly humid temperature in the spring ; a dry season for 
flowering ; moderate heat and light rains in summer-time ; and then a 


warm stormy autumn, with not too much rain. 


The name of the parasites that live on the vines of the Gironde is 
legion. Previous to the year 1851 there were quite a collection with 
which the vine-dresser daily did battle. A good primitive early proces, 
much in vogue, was to plough the vines very early in the coldest season 
so that eggs and larva might perish. But in the year before the Empire 
there appeared a new scourge which put the snails, the white worm, the 
chévre, and the rest into the shade. This was a sort of mushroom 
plant, to which our naturalist Berkeley gave the name of Ofdium 
Tuckeri, perpetuating the name of an English market-gardener who, six 
years earlier, had discovered the parasite on some vines in a conserva- 
tory. This terrible scourge spread all over the Girondine vineyard, 


doing immense harm. It was discovered that pulverised sulphur would 
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clear it off, and the problem presented itself how best to apply the sulphur 
over the many acres under vine-culture in the department. An ingenious 
viticulturist invented a kind of bellows, by means of which the sulphur 
could be scattered wholesale among the vines. This was called soufrage, 
and in coming time a machine was invented which, drawn by a horse, 
perambulated the vineyards and dissipated the oéd@zum. But though it 
counteracts the effect for a season, the Gironde has for the last thirty- 
five years been subjected to the influence of ofdium, and every year, 
just before the vine begins to flower, the bellows goes round and the 


vines assume a sulphury hue, 


The Girondins thought they suffered enough. when the ofdium 
developed itself. But there was worse to follow. In June 1869 the 
phylloxera was discovered in a vineyard near Bordeaux. It gradually 
spread, till in 1875 it had taken possession of nearly all the vineyards. 
Private endeavour has exhausted itself, and commissions have sat in 


the endeavour, hitherto vain, to discover some means of overpowering 


the phylloxera. One device already mentioned is to flood the vine- 


yard in the hope of drowning the insect. But it is not possible in 
hilly districts. A more scientific and, on the whole, more successful 


plan, has been the importation of American vines, some of which have 
been found capable of resisting the encroachments of the insect, 
the fine French plants being grafted on the imported stock. This 
process of grafting works in easily with the ordinary process by 
which the vineyard is kept at full-bearing point. Grafting is always 
going on, a certain fixed proportion of young and old plants being 
rigorously preserved. In one well-known vineyard I visited, Io per 
cent. of the vines were from 11 to 12 years old; 38 per cent. were 
15 years old; 14 per cent., 25 years old; 15 per cent. 55 years; and 
_ 23 per cent., 84 to 85 years old. It is stated on high authority that a 
vine plant can live for centuries, regenerating itself by new sprouts to 
which there are, deep in the ground, corresponding new roots, the new 
comers gradually taking the place of the old stock. In all vineyards in 
the Médoc cultivated on scientific principles, not only is the varying age 
of the plants mapped out with mathematical accuracy, but a certain 
percentage of the various growths of plants go to fill the vineyard. 
Each proprietor has his own theory as to what proportion of cadernet- 
sauvignon, cabernet-franc, carmenécre, malbec, merlot, and verdot shall be 
mixed to produce the highest attainable perfection of wine. But all mix 


the plants upon a carefully thought-out and patiently accomplished plan. 


Vintage takes place in the Médoc about the middle of September, 
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but if the season is backward the first fortnight in October may find the 
multitude at work. It is desirable that the harvest once begun should 
be gathered in with as little delay as possible. The whole population 
turn out, and, as happens in our own hop gardens, recruits are eagerly 
sought from towns and surrounding districts. The wage of the men 
at vintage time is one and a half francs a day with food, women and 
children getting about half that sum. To the British workman this 
would seem a ridiculously low rate of wage. But I believe that at the 
beginning of the period of the third Empire, wages at vintage time were 


not more than half this amount. 


The operations are ordered as minutely as a campaign. The women 
and children cut the grapes, every cutter having her own particular row. 
The cutter collects the grapes in a wooden basket, which when full is 
passed on to a man called the vide-panier, who, handing in in exchange 


for the full basket an empty one, tumbles out the grapes into a wooden 














bucket, called in the Médoc a z 
baste. At the baste is a woman, 
who presses down the grapes 
without crushing them. To every 
eight vine rows are allotted two 
porters, who bear off the dastes 
as they are filled. They empty 
the buckets into tubs called 
douilles, which generally hold the 
contents of thirty-two buckets 
They are laid in a car and 
carried off to a  winepress, 


where they are emptied into 


a machine called an cgrapporr, ean Se 
in which the grapes are separated from the stalks. The stalks 


removed, the grapes are emptied into the winepress and there crushed. 


To this day the grapes are crushed in the Médoc in the same way 
as they were in the time of the Prophet Isaiah. ‘ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? Wherefore art thou red 
in thine apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine- 
fat? I have trodden the winepress alone ; and of the people there was 
none with me: for I will tread them in mine anger, and trample them 
in my fury ; and their blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments, and 
I will stain all my raiment.’ Thus, in this simple fashion, at this day 


is the winepress trodden at Chateau-Margaux, Chateau-Lafite, and the 
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rest. Machines have come over from America with the imported vines 
warranted to crush the grape quicker and better than in the old 
Israelitish mode. But experience convinces the viticulturist that there 
is nothing does the work so well as the foot of man. In the Médoc it 
holds the field against the most alluring patent machinery. 


At the Chateau-Léoville the grapes are delivered out of the douilles 
into the winepresses stationed on an upper floor. These stand upon 
rollers, and when full are wheeled to the verge of an aperture in the 
floor, under which stand the great vats, which have been carefully 
cleaned and the inside sponged round with good brandy. The vats 
filled, the press house is closed for several days, and every effort made 
to maintain an equable temperature that shall not disturb the process of 
fermentation. The precise time for drawing off the wine is a matter of 
judgment, dependent upon circumstances. The period that usually 
suffices is about ten days. 


At Chateau-Margaux, as already mentioned, there are three classes 
of wine made. The first is drawn from the old and choicest plants 
which have enjoyed the fullest benefit of the sun and the happiest 
situation in the soil. The second is the produce of young plants and of 
vines in the least favourable situation ; and the last is composed from 
what remains in the vats after the clearest liquor is drawn off. But even 
this does not exhaust the productive properties of the vineyard. The 
crushed grapes, the produce of which has filled the vats, are subjected to 
renewed pressure, and, mixed with the drained dregs of the vats, pro- 
duce a drink called fzguette, much in favour in the country side. There 
yet remains the skin, or marcs as it is called, and whilst this goes back 
to the vineyard in the form of manure, the stones or pips of the grapes 
are much in request to fatten fowl. Thus of the produce of the vine- 
yard absolutely nothing is wasted. 


When it is ascertained that the wine is ready, the liquor is drawn 
off from the vats into hogsheads in preparation for the market. Here 
once more the infinite solicitude that marks all the processes of vintage 
is strikingly illustrated. No cask is filled straight off. A vat is known 
to hold so many hogsheads of wine; the hogsheads are accordingly 
brought up and filled by degrees, getting in equal proportions quantities 
of wine from the top of the vat, the centre, and the bottom. Thus 
equality of whatever gifts the wine may possess is established for every 
separate hogshead. 
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The hogsheads placed in the cellar where the wine is warehoused 
become the object of new cares. They are ranged upon long beains, 
raised above the ground so as to prevent damp affecting the woodwork 
of the casks. The cellar is kept scrupulously clean, a very picture of 
tidiness, with the floor artistically sanded and the hogsheads marshalled 
in nice order. In the first year the wine is racked three times at special 
seasons scrupulously observed: the first time in March; the second 
towards the middle of June, about the time the vine in the fields is 
flowering ; the third in October. Within reasonable limits a fine calm 
day is chosen for the work. The hogshead into which the wine is racked 
is first rinsed with boiling water and washed out with cold. If it has 
never been used before it is treated to a bath of common wine, or, in 
dealing with more costly vintages, of brandy and water. Lastly, a 
sulphur match fixed on a wire held through the bunghole is burned, its 
fumes being designed to destroy the germs of fermentation which may 
have inoculated the new wine. In the second year the wine is again 
racked three times, and at the end of the second year, or early in the 


¢ 


spring of the year following, it is ready for bottling. 


Whilst the wines lie in the warehouse preparing for the bottling 
stage they are constantly visited by tasters, who go the full rounds draw- 
ing out with a syphon a sample from every cask and filling their mouth 
with it, spitting the liquor out when they have formed a judgment upon 
its quality or condition. There is wine in Touraine as well as in Medoc ; 
but it is, according to the testimony of the Girondins, a very different 
article. The aristocratic tasters of the Médoc have a story to the effect 
that when their brethren in Touraine go abovt tasting they insist upon 
having in every cellar a newly whitewashed wall. On _ this they 
expectorate the wine. If it sticks, thick and glutinous, it is good ; if 


not it will not suit the palate of Touraine. 


Whilst vast quantities of wine in the Médoc are bottled at the end 
of the second year, the fine wines are kept in casks until the third or 
fourth year. Once in bottle, well corked, the mind of man may be 
at rest about his wine, which, up to a certain limit of time, goes on 
improving. Where occasion for care again presents itself is in getting 
the wine out of the bottle without shaking. Most wine pantries are 
furnished with a small basket in which the wine-bottle may rest whilst 
the wine is drawn into the decanter. Wine merchants, wine tasters, and 
experienced wine drinkers in the Médoc do not trouble themselves about 
these contrivances. They carefully lift the bottle from a horizontal to 
an upright position some three or four hours before it is wanted for the 
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table. At the same time they 
carefully mark the side of the 
bottle that has lain uppermost, 
and in decanting pour out the 
wine from that, as it is sure to 
be free from crust. With steady 
hand they draw from a bottle 
a maximum quantity of abso- 
lutely clear, bright wine. 





Anyone who desires to drink 


Chateau Palmer. 


a good glass of Médoc or Bur- 
gundy will not decant it till almost the moment it is required, thus pre- 
serving the freshness of the aroma. Good wine needs no bush ; but in our 
climate (which by the way the experts of the Médoc declare to be the 
best possible for storing fine wines) it is better for a little warmth. 
Rather than drink red wine in the winter months drawn from a cellar 
in which the temperature has not been maintained at a desirable pitch, 
it is better to put the wine where it may feel the fire. A better way 
still is to leave it on the mantel-piece of the dining-room for four or six 
hours before it is to be decanted, when it will have had an opportunity 
of acquiring something like the temperature of the room, It is well 
worth while warming the decanter before pouring in the wine, so that it 
may not receive the shock of contact with the cold glass. Some hosts 
possessing red wines that deserve a better treatment brutally serve them 
up cold out of the cellar, a barbarity equalled only by bringing in the 
fish half-done or the soup lukewarm. In such emergency Providence 
has supplied man with an effectual remedy for the oversight. The 
palm of the hand closed round the filled glass will, if the glass is thin, 
as it should be, speedily bring the wine to the desired temperature. 


In spite of otdium and phylloxera the wine-production of the Gironde 
has increased, and is increasing. The rare and peculiar concatenation 
of circumstances that go to produce a bottle of Chateau-Margaux, 
Chateau-Latour, or Chateau-Lafite are narrowed within certain un- 
alterable limits. More good wine can be grown, but not more of the 
first cré@s. In 1835 the department of the Gironde produced a trifle 
over 200,000 tuns of wine. In 1873 this had increased to 366,630 tuns. 
Of this but a very small proportion ranked as ‘ high-classed wine,’ not 
more than 6,700 tuns. Of‘ fine wines’ there are in addition over 18,000 


tuns, and the rest are ordinary wines such as are entertained unawares 
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at many British tables. The wines in the Médoc are divided into paysan 
growths, artisan growths, bourgeois growths, and fine growths. The fine 
wines are classified in cr#s,a result attained at a memorable assembly of 
wine-brokers in the year 1855. At the head of the first growth stands 
Chateau-Lafite, next comes Chateau-Margaux, then Chateau-Latour. 
These are the premier red wines of the world, the pride of the Médoc. 
Haut-Brion ranks as the premier cru de Graves. 


The catalogue of the second growth is much better filled, listing the 
following well-known wines :—Mouton, Rauzan-Segla, Rauzan-Gassies, 
Léoville-Lascases, Léoville-Poyféré, Léoville-Barton, Durfort-Vivens, 
Lascombes, Gruaud-Larose-Sarg, Gruaud-Larose, Branne-Cantenac, 
Pichon-Longueville, Pichon-Longueville-Lalande, Ducru-Beaucaillou, 
Cos-Destournel, and Montrose. 


The third growth contains Kirwan, Chateau-d’Issan, Lagrange, 
Langoa, Chateau-Giscours, Malescot-Saint-Exupéry, Cantenac-Brown, 
Palmer, La Lagune, Desmirail, Calon-Ségur, Ferri¢re, and M. d’Alesmeis 
Becker. 


The fourth growth includes Saint-Pierre, Branaire-Duluc, Talbot, 
Duhart-Milon, Poujet, La Tour-Carnet, Rochet, Chateau-Beychevelle, 
Le Prieuré, and Marquis de Therme. 


Only two or three of the wines in the fifth growth are currently known 
in this country, but it contains seventeen brands. They are Pontet-Canet, 
Batailley, Grand-Puy-Lacoste, Ducasse-Grand-Puy, Lynch-Bages, Lynch- 
Moussas, Dauzac, Mouton-d’Armailhacq, Le Tertre, Haut-Bages, Pédes- 
claux, Belgrave, Camensac, Cos-Labory, Clerc-Mulon, Croizet-Bages, and 
Cantemerle. 


Pontet-Canet stands at the head of this excellent growth, and usually 
commands a premium on the price of other wines of the same class. 
The difference in prices of these cr#s is considerable. The first growths 
fetch prices averaging nearly a third more than the second, whilst the 
fifth cr brings but a trifle over half the price readily given for wines of 
the second class. 


The best wine year in the records of the Gironde is the year which 
saw the Battle of Waterloo and the downfall of Napoleon. Oddly 
enough, memorable epochs in the history of France have almost always 
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been noted either by a marked excellence or a determined failure ip 
the wine harvest. Ejighteen-thirty, which saw Charles X. chassé from 
Paris, was a year memorable to the harassed vineyard proprietors, the 
harvest being small in quantity and poor in quality. In 1848, when 
revolution once more rioted through the streets of Paris, there was an 
abundant harvest of excellent quality. In 1852, with the birth of the 
Third Empire, came the first appearance of ofdzum. 1870 yielded a 
splendid harvest; but with the French arms beaten back from the 
German frontier there was no general disposition to trade, and rare wines 
went at low prices. 1864 and 1875 are the wines now in bottle which 
stand highest in the appreciation of the wise men of Médoc. It is not 
always that a good year for champagne turns out a favourable season 
for red wines. But the year 1874—a year spoken of reverentially 
by champagne drinkers—was not less happy for red wines. The pro- 
prietors were fortunate in enjoying a time of peace, and got big prices 
for their products. 1877 and 1878 were excellent years for the Médoc. 
1880, another fine year for champagne, was, for the Médoc, a season of 
only ordinary vintage. The 1881 crop was well harvested, and on the 
whole a good year. 1884 was not so good for red wine as for 
champagne ; and 1887 was on the whole fair, but not likely to be 
memorable. The 1888 crop, I hear upon highest authority, ‘has come 
on splendidly since the vintage.’ 


Contemporary interest in these dates is sorely limited. It is said 
that some wines of Médoc, notably those of the Chateau-La Lagune, a 
wine little known in this country, preserve all their virtues after being 
forty years in bottle. But for the best wines and the ordinary palate, 
thirty years in bottle is long enough. <A bottle of Chateau-Margaux of 
1869, Chateau-Lafite 1864, or Chateau-Latour 1875, may be warranted 
to fulfil the highest aspirations of the nicest and most exzgeant palate. 


HENRY W. LUCY. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF A FRENCH BOOK OF HOURS.’ 


(Simon Vostre: Paris, 1§¢7.) 


' This cut has been engraved from a pen and ink drawing of the same size made by C. 
Alfreda Channer, from the original engraving in the British Museum, We venture to direct 
the attention of our artistic readers to the extreme delicacy and freedom with which Miss 
Channer has executed this facsimile, as the work therein appears to us to be most admirable. — 
Ep. J. R. 
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The History of the Titlezpage 


II 


N the ‘ Marques Typographiques’ of the late M. Silvestre no less than 
| thirteen hundred and ten devices are exhibited, belonging to some 
seven or eight hundred printers. In this wonderful collection, as might 
be expected, French printers are much the most fully represented. Thus, 
while no less than eleven examples are given of devices of Jean de. Tournes 
of Lyons, few Englishmen obtain admission at all, and of these few, as far 
as I am aware, none are represented by more than a single device. The 
| book, however, patriotic prejudices apart, is a very interesting one to 
turn over, despite a certain sameness which pervades all its apparent 
variety. The tree of knowledge is, of course, the most popular ingredient 
in these devices, and it appears in every degree of luxuriance between 
bewilderingly different supporters, such as angels, wild men, negroes, 
saints, unicorns, lions, leopards, bears, and rabbits. A more interesting 
device than the famous tree is that of Jodocus Badius Ascensius, the 
printer-editor of Paris, who in 1507 adopted as his mark a representa- 
tion of his own press at work. Other French publishers, later in the 
century, followed his example, and thus from the books of Le Preux, 
Enguilbert (II.) de Marnef, and De Roigny, we can obtain a good idea 
of the workshops at which they were printed. Denis Toussaint took as 
his mark his saintly namesake, walking head in hand; in all the five 
devices of Michel and Philippe Lenoir gentlemen of colour play a 
conspicuous part ; while the names of Jean du Pré and Jean le Coq 
readily lent themselves to similar puns. The device of Guy (or Guyot) 
Marchant deserves mention for its musical ingenuity. In the lower 
VOL. IV. NO. 15. ec 
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‘ Sola fides sufficit.’ 


English printers call for no especial notice. 


Caxton’s house at Westminster had a ‘red pale’ (ze. a 


in very early books the printer’s device is usually found. 


look none the worse for having a page all to themselves. 





part are represented two shoemakers at work; above them the words 
‘Fides Ficit’ are converted by four notes of music into the motto 


The devices of our English printers, it must be confessed, are singu- 
larly dull and badly cut. That of Caxton consists of a woodcut border 
enclosing his initials, between which is an interlacement of lines which 
have been variously interpreted as signifying the year 1474, in which 
Caxton was busy with the printing of the ‘ Recuyell of the Histories of 
Troy,’ or as being merely an ornamental variation of a mark which he 
may have used in his trading days at Calais. Wynkyn de Worde, 
Caxton’s pupil and successor, had at least seven devices, in all of which 
he kept the initials ‘ W. C.’ as a pious memorial of his old master. The 
most noteworthy of his marks is one in whicha centaur and a dog (both 
of them rather emaciated) serve as supporters to Caxton’s device. His 
contemporary Pynson had six devices of greater artistic pretension as to 
their subject, but disfigured by the rude cutting. The marks of later 


In Holtrop’s ‘Monumens Typographiques’ there is given a woodcut 
representation of an old Antwerp house, whose two tenants, both 
printers, display huge signs, which appear to be quite six feet long. 


shield with a 


broad red band down the centre) as its sign, which shows that the 
external and the printed devices were not always the same. The sun, 
on the other hand, which gave its name to Wynkyn de Worde’s house 
in Fleet Street, is faithfully represented in nearly all his devices. 


Caxton’s printed device first appears in a Sarum missal, printed at 
his expense by W. Maynyal at Paris in 1487. He seems to have wished 
to emphasise his own connection with the work, and with this intention 
had his device engraved, and placed it on the blank page at the end of 
the book. This, and not on the title-page, is the position in which 


It thus forms 


a handsome finish to the volume, and as many of these devices are of 
considerable size—some of them as much as five inches by three—they 


But as the 


desire for ornamental title-pages increased, the printer’s device is fairly 
often found occupying the place of the woodcut illustrations at which we 
were looking last month; and an early example of this practice is here 
given from a copy of ‘ Le grant blason de faulses amours, by Guillaume 
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‘LE GRANT BLASON DE FAULSES AMOURS.’ 
(Lyon, 1497-) 


TITLE-PAGE OF 
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Alexis, printed at Lyons in 1497 by Pierre Mareschal and Barnabe 
Chaussard. 


In our frontispiece to this article it will be observed that the 
printer’s mark, with the assistance of an ornamental border, occupies 
practically the whole of the title-page. This is a characteristic feature 
in nearly all the illustrated Books of Hours, which in the closing years 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century proceeded from 
the presses of Philippe Pigouchet, Simon Vostre, Jean du Pré, Thielman 
Kerver, the Hardouyns, and others, all of them Paris printers. The 
illustration here given is from a vellum-printed Book of Hours, 
published by Simon Vostre in 1507. It is reproduced by photography, 
not from the original, but from an exact copy most kindly made for this 
article by my friend Miss Channer, whose aid was rendered necessary 
by the extreme lightness of the woodcut as it appears on the worn 
vellum. 


These French Books of Hours must be reckoned as brilliant 
anomalies in the history of the title-page. The general tendency of 
the time was towards the adoption of smaller printer’s devices, like those 
of Aldo and Giunta, given as illustrations in my first article. Along 
with this tendency went the gradual transference from colophon to 
title-page of the place and date of imprint, and the name of the 
publisher by whom the book was issued. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the phrase ‘et imprimé a Paris nouvellement,’ or its 
equivalent, frequently appears as an integral part of the title. This is 
the case, for instance, in Vérard’s 1493 edition of the romance, ‘ Des 
deux amans,’ and we had another instance of it in the Michel le Noir 
iliustration in our last article. But, as books multiplied, their publishers 
became anxious that intending purchasers should know where they 
might be obtained, and from about 1520 onward we find that the foot 
of the title-page is usually reserved for information of this description. 
In the case of French books this is often very elaborately and precisely 
given. Thus of ‘Les ceuvres du feu maistre Alain Chartier,’ their 
publisher tells us ‘on les vend a Paris en la grant salle du Palais au 
premier Pillier en la bouticque de Galliot du pre, Libraire iuré de 
Luniuersité’ ; and of the ‘ Miroir de treschrestienne princesse Marguerite 
de France’ we learn that it was ‘Imprimé a Paris par Antoine 
Angereau, demourant en la rue S. Jacques, a l’imaige Sainct Jacques 
pres les Jacobins, 1533.’ We have plenty of parallels to this particu- 
larity in English books, especially those of our Elizabethan printers. 
The addresses of Dekker’s publishers alone would fill a small directory, 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE ‘TRANSLATION DE L’EPISTRE DU ROY FRANCOIS IER,’ 


(R. Estienne: 1543.) 
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‘James Becket at the Inner Temple Gate in Fleet Street’; ‘ Richard 
Collins at his shop under St. Martin’s Church near Ludgate’ ; ‘ Edward 
Marchant at his shop against the Crosse in Paules Church-yarde’ ; 
‘Thomas Archer at his shop in the Pope’s-head-Pallace near the Royall 
Exchange’; ‘ Valentine Sims dwelling at the foote of Adling Hill, 
neere Barnard’s Castle at the signe of the White Swanne ’— these are but 
a few of them, for the shifty poet seems to have had a new publisher 
for each of his innumerable tracts. The French prototypes of these 
worthies have been recently the subject of a charming essay by Mr. 
Andrew Lang, reprinted, with numerous illustrations, in his ‘ Books and 
Bookmen.’ There is therefore the less need to speak of them at length 
here. We may notice, however, in passing, a curious peculiarity 
occasionally found in French title-pages of this date, the habit, namely, 
of mixing red and black ink, sometimes in alternate lines, sometimes at 
every third or fourth word, throughout the title. The artistic result 
hardly invites imitation, and in large books is sometimes even offensive, 
but on a smaller scale is quaint and pleasing enough. We have also to 
note that from 1530 onwards printers’ marks in French books are of a 
much smaller size, and fall into their place in the lower half of the title- 
page with great decorative effect. If we follow the gradual completion 
of the title-page in Aldine editions we shall find about 1520 the date 
begins to make its appearance in Roman numerals at the foot of the 
dolphin, and for long this addition sufficed. But as the famous dolphin 
itself was pirated by unscrupulous rivals, about twenty years later the 
words ‘Paulus Manutius Aldi Filius’ at last, to our modern notions, 
complete the page. It would have been best perhaps to take this as 
our model title-page—certainly its simple beauties have never been 
surpassed ; but we have already had an Aldine illustration, which 
only needs date and publisher’s name to complete. This of Robert 
Estienne’s is not perfect in its details, for it has the. bad fault of printing 
the two halves of a word in different types ; but in its general effect it 
perhaps carries off the palm from Aldo himself, and is not unworthy of 
its printer’s high reputation. 





Here, then, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century, we find 
title-pages fully complete, giving all the information we can need, and 
at the same time attaining a high standard of beauty. They are less 
quaint, and therefore less interesting, than their imperfect predecessors ; 
but we feel that they are more serviceable, and on the whole in better 
taste. Such then were the long results of time, but alack! nothing could 
be more ephemeral. From 1550 onwards we find beauty in nooks and 
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TITLE-PAGE OF THE ‘DEVISES HEROIQUES.’ 
(J. Tournes: Lyon, 1557.) 
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corners. Here and there, over some special book, an artist will have 
laboured and not in vain; but save for such stray miracles, as decade 
succeeds decade good work becomes rarer and rarer, and at last we learn 
to look only for carelessness, ill-taste and caricature, and of these are 
seldom disappointed. 


The expedient by which the second half of the sixteenth century 
attempted to save its credit, especially in England, was the woodcut 
border. Borders, of course, had been fairly common from the very 
beginning of the century. The French Books of Hours have them on 
every page, and in many cases they surround the printer’s device and 
short title on the title-page. Our illustration from a book of emblems, 
or ‘Devises héroiques,’ published by Jean de Tournes and Guillaume 
Gazeau at Lyons in 1557, will probably be received with favour on 
account of its quaint and delicate beauty. It can hardly, however, be 
called quite representative, and is thus an exception to the rule which 
has governed the choice of the other title-pages selected for reproduction. 
But the humour of these little grotesques is irresistible, and if there are 
not many others like them, we can only regret it and be thankful for the 
example we have. 


It is needless to say that our English woodcut borders never 
approached the delicacy of the ‘ Devises héroiques.’ Towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century in several of the folio chronicles, in the 
Bible of 1540, and in other large works, the greater part of the title- 
page was occupied by one or more wood-engravings, so arranged as to 
leave in their midst a square of a few inches for the name of the book 
and its publisher. In the ‘Great Bible’ of 1540, which went through 
several editions, the title-page is almost entirely occupied in the glorifi- 
cation of Henry VIII., who in the upper half is represented seated in a 
chair of state, while lower down his faithful subjects are tumultuously 
vociferating Vivat Rex. In Hall’s ‘Chronicles’ the woodcut takes the 
form of a craftily arranged genealogical tree, showing Henry’s descent 
from John of Lancaster and Edmund of York. In Stow (1580) the 
same idea is somewhat less artistically carried out in a tree which traces 
Elizabeth’s relation to Edward III. These elaborate illustrations, which 
could only be used for the work for which they were especially designed, 
did not remain long in fashion. In their place we have more genuine 
borders which, in the case of small books generally, took the form of 
arabesques put together in numerous small blocks, so that the border 
could be made of any desired size. A very rich example of such a 
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border is shown in the 1596 edition of Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation of 
Kent,’ though the needless mixture of types in the title itself somewhat 
detracts from its effect. More common than these arabesques, espe- 
cially for larger books, was a class of borders consisting of what may be 
called architectural designs, and mostly introducing sculptured figures. 
These, like the arabesques, having no particular reference to anything, 
could be shifted from book to book at pleasure, and even appear to 
have been often lent by one printer to another. The Prayer-books and 
Books of Homilies of the sixteenth century afford many illustrations of 
the severer style of architectural border. Our example, taken from the 
title-page of the first edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s works (nominally 
the third edition of his ‘ Arcadia’), is a very favourable specimen of a 
more imaginative class. The details of its ornamentation have a 
special reference to its author and its contents, and show that it was cut 
especially for this book. Here we may take our leave of our last 
presentable title-page. The Elzevirs were still to print many books to 
be beloved of collectors ; Chauveau was still, by his drawings of Mas- 
carille and the Sganarelles, to give to the 1666 edition of Moliere’s 
works, in the opinion of Mr. Lang, ‘the most interesting of all French 
title pages ;’' but for us, who have to follow the general stream, there 
is nothing (I repeat my own melancholy words) but caricature, careless- 
ness, and ill-taste. 


We will look first at the caricature, for it is really in its way ex- 
tremely humorous. The old printers, it will be remembered, took a 
pleasure in arranging the letterpress of their titles in artistic shapes, 
favouring especially that which, beginning with a full line, tapers gradu- 
ally down to one of only a single word. Nothing is prettier than this 
arrangement when well carried out ; but it is absolutely essential for its 
success that the mixture of types should be as small as possible. Best 
of all is the presence of only a single type ; next to this the mixture of 
a large and a small type of similar characters. But our English printers 
(and the charge applies also to their foreign brethren, though in a less 
degree) thought they could improve on their predecessors by printing 
the first line in very large capitals, the second in slightly smaller ones, 
the third in smaller still, continuing in this way through five, six, and 
even seven lines, until their types and their letterpress were alike 
exhausted. Such an arrangement is of itself merely ugly ; it becomes 
also ludicrous when the importance of the words of the title is in an 


' Strictly speaking, these are not title-pages, but half-titles. The title pages are common- 
place enough. 
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inverse proportion to the prominence assigned to 
1| 


them. This is the case in ‘The | Workes of CERTAINE 
that | Famous and Wor | thy Minister of Christ | : 
Mr. William Mitcellany Works 


in the Vniversitie of Cambridge, 
Perkins.’ The initial article is in small capitals ; OF 
the three words that follow in letters two-thirds of T H E R I (. H wii 
an inch high; from these we gradually descend 

to the name of the author, which is actually not HONOVRABLE, 
dignified by capitals at all. The printer then takes Fas plod ae icgeaae 

a fresh breath and proceeds: ‘The First Vo- 
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supply the general effect from his own imagination. 

But the editor of this Review is nothing if he is not thorough. If the his- 
tory of the title-page was to be written at all, there was to be no craven 
stopping short somewhere in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
decadence of the title-page had to be described as well as its earlier glo- 
ries, and it had also to be illustrated. Hence the accompanying facsimile 
(mercifully reduced) of a title-page which, in respect to its size (4to), 
lends itself more easily to reproduction in these pages than the folio of 
the famous and worthy Perkins, and has also a certain wayward charm 
of its own in the utter inscrutability of its plan of arrangement. ‘A 
gentleman, as we all know, ‘never sneers,’ and I cannot believe that 
any decent title-page would so demean itself ; else we might see in the 
prominence assigned to the word, ‘ Right Honourable,’ a covert allu- 
sion to Bacon’s conviction for bribery a few years before. But I think 
that we shall probably be more right in picturing to ourselves a printer 
innocently rejoicing in the multiplicity and the largeness of his types, 
the full magnificence of which appeared to him to demand a preface as 
well as an epilogue of smaller print. 


With ‘ Perkins,’ the ‘Right Honourable,’ and their fellows, English 
title-pages reached their lowest depths ; but they anticipated the words 
of a poet of the other end of the century, and bethinking them that ‘ He 
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that is down need fear no fall, preferred to stay where they were for a 
very considerable period. From the point of view,of ugliness this plan 
of arrangement was perfect and insurpassable. As we near 1700, the 
determined effort which must have been necessary to maintain such a 
standard slightly relaxes ; but a new terror was added to existence by 
the use of red ink. For red ink, like bright sunlight, is a great betrayer of 
ugliness as well as of beauty, and the brilliant colour which delights us 
in the title-pages of Giunta or Galliot du Pré only aggravates the repulsive 
outlines of such types as have been shown in our last illustration. 


Meanwhile, what were our artistic neighbours doing? I am bound 
(and a certain unworthy form of patriotism sweetens the obligation) to 
reply : ‘No better.’ All necessary information is given, but the types are 
invariably ugly and ill-arranged, and as one turns over the pages of that 
delightful book of M. Le Petit, ‘ Les Editions Originales des Classiques 
Frangais,’ a highly conventionalized basket of flowers, and a still more 
wonderful device in which a woman’s head, surmounted by two snakes, 
forms the centre of a meaningless piece of florid carving, seem to be the 
two favourite ‘ornaments,’ one or other of which appears on nearly every 
title-page of the Augustan Age of French literature. Occasionally in a 
play a vignette of one of the scenes is mercifully substituted, as in ‘ Le Lé- 
gataire Universel’ (1708), and the picture of the starving poet in ‘La 
Métromanie’ (1735). We learn also to welcome the books published by 
Sebastien-Mabre-Cramoisy (1670-1690), with their cranes midway in 
air, and even the funeral orations of Bossuet in virtue of exhibiting the 
arms of the illustrious deceased form so many oases in this wilderness 
of flower baskets. Here is a transcription of a French title-page to serve 
as a pendant to our English ‘ Perkins.’ It announces the Works of Boileau, 
and after the following fashion.' ‘CEuvres | Diverses | du S" Boileau 
Despreaux : | avec | le Traité | 
le Discours | traduit du grec de Longin. | Nouvelle édition, reveue & 
augmentée. | [Flower-basket,] A Paris | chez Denys Thierry, rue Saint 
Jacques, devant | les Mathurins, a la ville de Paris [MpDccI.] Avec privi- 
lege du Roy.’ In this case the division into lines sufficiently indicates 


du Sublime | ou | du Merveilleux | dans 


the comparative size of the different words (except that ‘CEuvres’ is in 
larger type than, and overlaps ‘ Diverses’), and there is no need for a 
detailed examination. Shades of Vérard, Simon Vostre, and the 
Estiennes, to what a depth had your descendants fallen ! 


In the eighteenth century there was a gradual improvement in title- 


' This book was published both in 4to and 8vo, The arrangement of its title is the same 
in each case, but of course its defects are more visible on the larger scale. 
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pages both in France and England. Folios and quartos became rarer, 
and in small octavos, or the ‘dear and dumpy twelves,’ there is not the 
same field for any vainglorious display of typography. The flower- 
baskets or their equivalents remain common, but reasonable words are 
chosen for emphasis, and the worst that can be said against these title- 
pages is that they are insignificant, and that they straggle. The title- 
page of the first edition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ has recently been 
reproduced in a very satisfactory reprint, and from the point of view of 
this article thoroughly representative. Its division of the page into sec- 
tions by means of horizontal lines is the most characteristic feature of 
the eighteenth-century title-page, and the ‘ Fourpenny-box’ at almost 
any second-hand bookseller’s will afford a good example of this ar- 
rangement. 


It is a little over one hundred and twenty years since Goldsmith’s 
great novel was issued to the world, and save for the division of the 
title-page by lines, and some difference in the paper, the book wears a 
very modern look, There is nothing more to be chronicled till we 
reach our own day; and in the matter of title-pages, I think our own 
day need not fear comparisons with any of its predecessors. At our 
worst we are very bad; we occasionally place examples of seventeen 
different types on one longsuffering page, from top to foot of which we 
allow a succession of ill-arranged lines to straggle meaninglessly, 
without beauty and without relief. But we are never quite as bad as 
our ‘worthy Mr. Perkins’ and ‘Right Honourable’ examples, and 
given the amount of information with which authors and editors insist 
on overloading their title-pages, given also the prominence which they 
insist shall be assigned to their own very respectable names, and the 
printer is as often to be congratulated for doing no worse as to be 
blamed for doing no better. We proceed, I think wrongly, on the 
notion that it is unreasonable to ask a book-buyer to vead a title-page. 
It must be so presented that the whole of it may catch his eye, each 
detail with the right degree of emphasis, at a single glance. Hence 
these strange varieties of type, and the gaps left between line and line, 
so that each may stand out prominently on the page and carry its due 
effect. The theory undoubtedly has a truth underlying it, and anyone 
who has ever tried to arrange a title-page so as to satisfy at once an 
imaginary Estienne or Aldus, and also his own excellent friend the 
author, will not be slow to own that the truth has to be reckoned with. 
But there can never be any need to employ more than two kinds of 


type on a title-page, and the paragraph system, as opposed to that of 
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straggling single lines, has, at least for the present, the charm of 
novelty, and—high and holy thought—may serve as an advertisement. 


As the worst title-pages of to-day do not quite attain to the depths 
of the most degraded of their predecessors, so our best in many ways 
fall short of the best of elder days. The charm of the old title-pages 
often, if not mostly, lies in their quaintness, and quaintness is not a 
modern virtue. But we are no longer unmindful of beauty, and there 
is now a distinct effort on the part of publishers to imake the title-pages 
of a certain class of reprints and of volumes of verse as attractive as 
possible. As yet the desire for beauty is strictly limited to books of 
this description, but it has already worked a great reformation. Almost 
every publisher of any note has now his own device. Pickering, ‘ Aldi 
discipulus Anglus,’ as far as my knowledge goes, led the way in this 
restoration of a good old custom, and now ships, and trees of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, and owls, and peacocks, and various less 
attractive devices, help to lend an interest to the title-pages for which 
such playthings are not considered inappropriate. Where they are in 
themselves pretty or beautiful the gain is considerable, but in any case 
they help to prevent the letterpress straggling over the whole of the 
page, and are therefore always to be welcomed. 


Another method of ornament, which has never quite died out, but 
whose renewed popularity is of recent growth, is the use of red ink. 
This plays a prominent part in all the title-pages of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.’s ‘ Parchment’ and ‘ Elzevir’ series, title-pages which 
for simplicity and grace are quite the very best of modern times. It is 
noteworthy, however, that red ink is still as a rule only employed for a 
single line, and this often between two lines of black. Yet a much finer 
effect can be obtained by using it for the whole of the actual title of the 
book, as distinct from any information about editors or annotators, for 
whom sables may be considered a sufficient covering. French publishers, 
it should be added, now occasionally use blue ink in their daintiest 
books, and the effect is very pleasing. As far as I am aware only one 
English firm, and this in the case of only a single volume, has had the 


temerity to follow this example. 


ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
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Te Mert Extension of Be Suffrage 


7 HEN I was invited to sign a protest in opposition to an ‘ Appeal 
W against Female Suffrage’ which appeared inthe June number 
of the Nineteenth Century, I felt obliged, reluctantly, to refuse ; for the 
arguments advanced by many of those who are in favour of the change 
do not appear to me well chosen, and of the two bills at present 
before the public, that which is most strongly advocated, taken by 
itself, seems fragmentary and insufficient, and also one that, for 


reasons which I will proceed to state, had better not be pressed for- 


ward at the present moment. Yet, having always been in favour of 


o of the 


women’s suffrage, if taken as a part of that larger widening 
electoral basis which appears to be certain at no very distant period, I 
have gladly welcomed the opportunity which the editor’s courtesy has 
afforded me of stating in these pages views which have been somewhat 
modified, since the days, now many years ago, when I spoke in favour of 
the ratepaying suffrage, by certain considerations which seem to me to 
be often overlooked both by the advocates and by the opponents of the 


extension of the franchise to women. 


In 1867 and 1868 so-called household suffrage became established as 
the basis of the franchise; with an exception in the case of peers 
—otherwise heard in Parliament—aliens, lunatics, idiots, minors, 
and women. The minds of many were not unnaturally shocked at a 
classification which sanctioned, as it were, the popular proverb as to 
‘women, children, and fools.’ I myself remember the feeling, half of 
pain, half of amusement, caused by the talk of those indignant at the 
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exclusion of women, a feeling to be renewed many times since those 
days in connection with similar questions, for it provoked (as indeed 
every such question has provoked) the putting forth of all sorts of 
ridiculous pretensions from the more foolish, generally also the more 
fluent sort, which shame those who value self-control, reticence, right 
judgment, and sober speech. Still, looking back to that time, I remember 
that we felt that the exclusion of women could not be maintained if the 
franchise was to rest on a ratepaying qualification, based in theory if not 
in fact on property ; incidentally, too, I and others then believed that 
the inclusion of even a limited number of women would have the effect 
of remedying certain women’s grievances ; ‘the right to vote’ being in 
our eyes, as I then thought and wrote, ‘the right without which all 
others were insecure;’ we thought, too, that the sense of direct 
responsibility might strengthen in us certain qualities in which our very 
utterances on the question we had at heart showed the majority of us 
to be grievously deficient. For whilst yielding to none in admiration 
for the valour, strength, right-thinking, sense of honour, and duty, of 
which splendid examples may be found amongst English women, we 
yet could not shut our eyes to the emotionalism, faddism, and crooked 
ways which are the weaknesses of too many amongst our sisters. 


On these grounds, we, at that time, went hopefully forward, en- 
couraged also by the fact that the so-called household suffrage restored 
an analogy which had for a long period ceased to exist between imperial 
and local suffrage, and remembering that women in Great Britain had 
always enjoyed some forms of this local household suffrage. Under the 
influence of some such considerations, early in the Parliament of 1868 
the municipal franchise was bestowed on women (at the suggestion of 
Sir Charles Dilke); and Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, which had been 
introduced without school boards, was altered by the House, on the 
motion of Sir Charles Dilke, so as to be administered by the ratepayers, 


men and women alike. 


After this, however, came a period during which many of the 
grievances from which women especially suffered, and the existence of 
which had influenced our minds, were wholly or to a great extent re- 
dressed. The persistent and self-denying efforts of Mrs. Wolstenholme 
Elmy contributed greatly towards the passing of the Married Women’s 
Property Acts, which were finally carried through, thanks to the exertions 
of Mr. Hibbert. To the same lady’s unassuming and incessant labours, 


we were also, in no small degree, indebted for the success which rewarded 
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our endeavours to amend the law in other points where it was distinctly 
injurious to women and children ; and the satisfaction which we obtained 
on all these points, showed many of us that it was not absolutely neces- 
sary to be in possession of a vote in order to obtain a just consideration 


of our grievances. 


Meanwhile, it has become clear that neither the ultimate resting- 
place, nor even, if regard be had to either logic or justice, the temporary 
halting-place, can be found in a nominal ratepaying franchise. On the 
principal of this nominal ratepaying franchise, great inroads have been 
made by the lodger franchise, and again by the service franchise, and 
the Parliamentary franchise has been differentiated by these from the 
various loca] franchises. The assimilation of the Parliamentary and 
local franchises has, therefore, obviously become impossible except by 
going considerably further in the direction of extension. The exclusion, 
in the name of the principle of ‘property, of some of the richest people 
in the country, whilst, under the present interpretation of Mr. Goschen’s 
Act of 1869, the poorest tenement occupiers are included, has made the 
supposed property basis of the franchise ridiculous, and there is a general 
admission that a base for the franchise wholly apart from the possession 
of property will have to be discovered. Careful consideration of the 
details of the proposed scheme for the admission of women fulfilling the 
conditions at present required of men, has shown that a good many 
voters of an undesirable class would be admitted, while a great pro- 
portion of the best women in the country would be arbitrarily excluded 
from the franchise. Under these circumstances it seems to me that we 
should at least take time for thought, and, dismissing from our minds all 
party considerations—dismissing, if possible, that still more blinding 
animus which would pit sex against sex—ask ourselves whether those 
who believe, as I believe, that the franchise will inevitably be one day 
extended as widcly amongst women as amongst men, ought or ought 
not to support the present limited bill. That bill would, if carried, make 
the basis of the franchise apparently more complete and logical, and its 
having been carried would be used for years to come as an argument 
against the admission of married women to the suffrage. It can only 
be carried, especially in the teeth of the opposition likely to be offered 
to it in the House of Lords, through the strongest pledges being given 
by its promoters that they, or many at least of the principal movers, 
will be content with the measure and will not attempt to press it further. 
Moreover, should the measure be carried through the House of Commons 
without a proviso specially excluding married women, even where the 
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wife and not the husband is the ratepayer, it is certain that sucha 
provision would be put in by the House of Lords, and thus will be 
created a new and arbitrary distinction. 


Such seems to be the present situation of the question regarded 
from a political point of view. It remains now to be considered 
whether women have more to gain or lose by a waiting policy. In this 
connection there are considerations which are of the utmost gravity, and 
which cannot prudently be overlooked. In the first place it is obvious 
to anyone, who is well acquainted with the feeling of the generality of 
English women, that the active supporters of the proposed change are 
painfully hampered by the fact that the overwhelming majority of their 
own sex are not with them. This argument has, indeed, been used in 
some shape or other against every proposed extension of the suffrage, 
It was used when the agricultural labourers were enfranchised. It is 
plausible but not conclusive, for the denial of the right to vote to those 
members of a class who desire to exercise it can scarcely be rested 
wholly on the ground that the larger proportion of that class do not 
understand the question, or are wholly indifferent to it. This incon- 
trovertible fact would be of little import if we did not find that many 


of the most able and most enlightened women were absolutely hostile 
to the measure. In the upper classes, where a certain section of the 
abler women are more familiar with the bearing of great public questions 
than is the case in the middle or lower, the strong prejudice against it, 
which is indicated by some of the names attached to the ‘ Appeal’ 
in the Nineteenth Century, is very widely spread, and was curiously 
illustrated by the experience of an intimate friend of mine not long ago. 
She was asked by the man who had taken her down to dinner, a well- 


known member of the House of Lords, if he might put a question to 


her which he had put, for some months past, to every lady he had taken 
down to dinner for the first time. The question was, ‘Are you in 
favour of Women’s Suffrage ?’ and on my friend declaring that she was, 


her neighbour answered, ‘What a bore! I can no longer say that I 


have never met a woman who said “yes” to that question. If we take 
the women of the trading classes we find an equally strong feeling on 
the matter (though, of course, there are many exceptions), generally 


expressed in the phrase, ‘It upsets all our notions of the houschold. 


rhe women of the working class, wherever the question reaches them, 
occupy as a body much the same position; although there are, as I 
know, many of the best who eagerly desire the franchise, yet I myself 


am acquainted with not a few who are strongly opposed to it. So it 















seems as if a large proportion of the support given by women to this 
proposal comes from those of the professional class, and the demand, 
therefore, may be represented by our opponents as not only that of a 
minority, but as that of an unrepresentative minority. 
this is by no means an argument to be used against the consideration 
of women’s claims to enfranchisement, it seems to me that all those 
who have the question at heart ought to pay very serious attention to 
the condition of feeling and opinion which it indicates. 
think, in the first place to the necessity for quiet and steady prosecution 
of educational work, and suggests that they may very well accept the 
pause which would be implied in the abandonment of the limited pro- 
posal which they have been pressing on the public for some years past, 
and the concentration of all their efforts on a broader and more com- 
prehensive issue. 


If we could represent all those who are opposed to us as being 
merely the ignorant and unintelligent, the unthinking or the obtuse, we 
should, I think, still do wisely to consider their condition and take time 
to bring them, if possible, to move with us. 
so. The indifferent or the hostile are not only to be found in the ranks 


of those who have been brought up in old-fashioned traditions and 


conventions. 


women are to be found on the opposing side, and their objections have 
been strengthened in some important respects through considerations 
suggested by the public utterances of women during the last few years. 
I was present at an important meeting last winter held by women. All 
the speakers were women, and women noted more or less as what are 
called ‘ platform women : 


shortcoming either in style or matter. 
their ease, their fluency, and also, it must be confessed, at the very 
small amount of matter with which they had contrived to keep us all 
more or less attentive for the space of two hours, I fell in with a well- 
known chief reporter on the staff of one of our leading Conservative 
dailies. ‘How much are you going to give the ladies to-morrow ?’ I 
asked. ‘Well, he replied, ‘we shall let them have half a column. 
they were men it would be six lines, 
always ; your friends will have to put something solid into their orations 
if we are to continue to report them.’ 
were not precisely ‘ my friends,’ I felt that it would have been disloyal 


to them to confess to that reporter how fully his remarks confirmed 
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Now, although 


Unfortunately this is not 


Many women of mark, many of the wisest and ablest 


neither inexperience nor want of familiarity 


with their subject could possibly have been pleaded in extenuation of 
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an uncomfortable conviction in my own mind that the kind plaudits 
bestowed by the general public on the platform appearances of women 
are still often characterised by something of that benevolent indul- 


gence which attends their reception of an infant prodigy. 


This impression disturbed me just because I was forced to admit to 
myself that the criticisms I had heard were not wanting in justice, and I 
began to ask myself how it was that we had received so little from 
speakers, many of whom I knew could have given to us much that 
would have been of real value on various subjects of importance and 
general interest ; and the answer came at once—they were treating not 
of local, parish, or domestic matters, but of a question of grave constitu- 
tional change, one of those questions on which the knowledge and 
judgment of women is, except in rare instances, comparatively unin- 
structed. This point, I see, caught the attention of those who drew up 
the text of the ‘Appeal’ in the Nineteenth Century: it is indeed the 
best point they make. After touching on the excellent services to the 
State rendered by women in varicus branches of domestic policy such 
as fall to the lot of guardians, of members of school boards, &c., they 
go on to say that, ‘when it comes to questions of foreign or colonial 
policy, or of grave constitutional change, then we maintain that the 
necessary and normal experience of women—speaking generally and in 
the mass —does not and can never provide them with such materials for 


rment as are open to men,’ The assertion that that which is 


sound judg 
not never can be, is perhaps rather a bold one, even for a chorus of a 
hundred ladies. There is, however, no doubt that their statement, if 
limited to the present time, is absolutely correct, and since, whatever 
may be the future organisation of labour, some labour will always suit 
men best, it may even be admitted as probable that women are never 
likely to be in possession of experience equally valuable in the formation 
of a sound judgment on certain questions, where the habitual Jabour of 
men in civil and military capacities brings to them in the natural course 
of things the fullest possible materials for opinion and decision. That 
this is actually so at the present day is not only proved by the extreme 
poverty of the materials (with few exceptions) which we notice in the 
public utterances of women on subjects of this class, but is most 
curiously illustrated by the deterioration in width of interest, breadth and 
sanity of judgment, in the widows of men who were of great eminence 
and distinction. During the lifetime of the husbands we have been 
accustomed to regard the wives as kindred and almost equal powers ; 


only the death of the husband reveals the source whence the ‘ sound 





en 
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materials for judgment’ were drawn. I remember such a woman, the 
wife of one of the most remarkable men of our day, one certainly of 
the ablest women I have ever known, whose extraordinary grasp 
and power, made weighty by a profound instruction, caused her to be 
regarded as contributing in no small degree to her husband’s eminence, 
and of whom men often said, ‘She is the better man of the two.’ [ 
remember also the curious loss which we felt in her—loss of weight, and 
force, and width, and foremostness—when he was gone ; I remember too 
that she realised this herself and said to me, ‘It is not only the loss of 
my life-companion and love that has befallen me, it is the loss of more 
than half my brain and the richest source of my intellectual life. I feel 
that I can no longer keep my place, as it were, in the current of things, 
since I am absolutely cut off by his death from so much knowledge 


that could only be mine through him,’ 


The class of facts, from which women in the position of my friend 
find themselves cut off, are exactly those which would enable them to 
judge soundly and vote wisely on ‘questions of foreign or colonial 
policy or of grave constitutional importance ;’ and, whatever may be the 
means to this end which the future may place at their disposal, at 
present only a limited class have within their reach even vicarious 
knowledge. It is true that the power and value of the electoral vote in 
itself is now so diminished by the growing force and organisation of public 
opinion that the addition of even a large body of new electors would 
probably make very little difference to the current of popular verdicts. 
If, however, we attempt to consider the measure which has been pressed 
so persistently, for some time past, on the attention of the House of 
Commons and the public, it is impossible not to acknowledge that, 
in excluding married women, it excludes exactly the class which, with 
few exceptions, possesses ‘ materials for a sound judgment’ of political 


questions, 


This exclusion seems to be an additional reason for not pushing 
forward the present fragmentary proposal, and as I write these lines I 
see that Mr. Gladstone, in the course of his Cornish progress, has 
remarked, almost in the words I have used above, that we can afford to 
wait, for have we not: already secured, without the vote, the most impor- 
tant modifications of existing laws (wherever we have proved a real 
grievance) in our favour? Experience has shown us that we can 
and do get much if not all of what we want, in the way of special 


legislation, without a single woman going to the polls. Surely, there- 
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fore, we can pause awhile, setting ourselves, meantime, to prepare for 
the day when a larger measure—a measure which, widely extending 
both, will bring into harmony our local and imperial franchises—vwil] 


carry all before it. 


There is plenty to be done between this and then in the way of 
preparation for that next extension of the suffrage which may possibly 
surpass in importance all those which have gone before it. The warning 
words of our friendly reporter may well be our text, seeing that they in- 
dicated his consciousness of a state of things which, in jest or earnest, is 
pointed out to us on all sides. The Saturday reviewer sneers justly at 
the confidence with which women assume to lead the world in its gravest 
studies, and even impose on many a belief in their capacity to do so, 
A kindly French critic puts the same sentiment when he says of a popular 
English freethinking novel, ‘Ca me fait de la peine a voir des sujets pareils 
traités par des gens si peu instruits.’ The faculty of rapid and superficial 
absorption which certain editors are said to find invaluable in journalism, 
and specially characteristic of women, is scarcely a faculty which will 
help us further than to a place in the anonymous columns of an ephe- 
meral daily. But on all sides there are women doing quiet, steady, 
hard work—learning, teaching, labouring—determined to leave the hall- 
mark of sound knowledge and sound execution on all they do. Let us 
strengthen their hands; let us dismiss from our minds any desire to 
make capital out of this superficial rapidity of absorption, these impulsive 
intuitions to which our flatterers would lead us to trust, and go to drill 
quietly and unobtrusively all over the country, preparing ourselves and 
others for the future. 


One more word: in all we do let us go straight. Neither about the 
suffrage, nor about anything else, let us attempt, like thieves in the 
night, to open locked doors by skeleton keys. If we wish to claim a 
right, whether it be to sit on County Councils or to vote for members of 
Parliament, let us ask it openly in face of the country. Is it, can it be 
wise, desirable, or honourable that we should lie low, as we did whilst 
the Local Government Bill went through both Houses, and then, not 
having chosen to bring our contention before Parliament, and knowing 
perfectly well that Parliament, and those who drafted the bill, had never 
intended to qualify women for a seat on these newly established Councils, 
attempt to elude provisions which we had not challenged, on the chance 
that some legal quibble might enable us to obtain by a dodge that which, 
we knew, we had never been intended to hold? These courses are not 
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those by which we shall show our fitness for public trusts. Why should 
we dream of treating English gentlemen, our fathers, brothers, husbands, 
as if they were our natural enemies, to be cheated and tricked out of 
concessions which the decision of their calmer reason might deny? To 
take such a line as this on matters fraught with serious consequence to 
the society of which we are a part, and the State of which we claim to 
be citizens, will certainly have a tendency to make us and our aspirations 
ridiculous ; and, whilst it may not indeed lead to failure of our ends, will 
scarcely corroborate those pretensions to a standard of morality higher 
than that prevalent among men which some of our spokeswomen loudly 


set up on our behalf. 


Seeing therefore that this question of the next extension of the 
franchise, in so far as'it directly concerns women, is somewhat modified 
by considerations of a nature which affect the whole community ; seeing 
that by the mere force of our influence on public opinion we have already 
secured much that we used to despair of obtaining without the vote ; 
seeing too that the bill, which at present receives the most support, is a 
miserably partial one, leaving unenfranchised many of those best fitted 
for enfranchisement ; seeing also that if it becomes law, it will probably 
be made an excuse for the prolonged delay of a more logical and reason- 
able measure—I would earnestly ask all women to husband their strength, 
and by preparing themselves and those within their influence for serious 
political work, to pave the way for a greater reform, which shall give the 
vote to every grown-up person without distinction of sex. 


EMILIA F. S. DILKE. 
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Canterbury, from Harble Down. 


Christopher MarloWe' 


IOGRAPHERS of the Elizabethan dramatists have eked out their 
B scanty material by fanciful suggestions. How untrustworthy 
their theories sometimes are, the present writer has already shown in 
the case of George Peele,? and what follows proves that much hitherto 
told of Marlowe must be regarded with equal suspicion. 


Marlowe’s family may be traced in the Canterbury records for three 
centuries, from 1480 to 1766, if not further. They belonged to the 
trading community, and occasionally gave evidence of wealth and 
regard for the public weal. The poet’s father, John Marlowe, though a 
shoemaker by designation, was a freeman and citizen of Canterbury 
and, consequently, member of the guild of shoemakers and tanners. On 
May 22, 1561, he was married, at St. George’s Church, to Catherine 


' Much of the information herein given concerning the Marlowe family has been gleaned 
from the Canterbury Parish Registers, compiled by Mr. J. M. Cowper, and from the Canter- 
‘ bury Records, edite:i by Dr. J. B. Sheppard for the Minth Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS. 

* In the Atheneum, July 2, 1881. 
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Arthur, the daughter apparently of Christopher 
4 22 = Arthur Rector of St. Peter’s and member of an 


old Kentish family entitled to bear arms. 


The eldest son, but second child, of this marriage 
was christened at St. George's on February 26, 1564 
[two months to the day before his contemporary, 
William Shakespeare, was christened at Stratford- 
on-Avon], and was named Christopher : doubtless 
after his maternal grandfather. Several children 
were subsequently born to John and Catherine 
Marlowe, but history concerns itself only with 
their eldest son. 








Christopher Marlowe entered the world ata stir- 
ring period, when the old times were rapidly passing 
away and a newera of mingled hope and doubt was 
dawning upon his country. England was recovering 
from the shock of civil war, and during the lull a 
partial truce was patched up between followers of 
the rival creeds. The diffusion of printed books was 





' creating a revolution in every branch of learning, and 
St. George’s Church and Gate, Canterbury, 1794. : 

the new knowledge thus gained aroused men to dare 
in deed and thought things hitherto undreamt of, although as a matter 
of fact, Canterbury appeared to concern itself little with the mental pro- 
blems which so violently agitated some parts of the kingdom. Its 
citizens, free from internal or foreign strife, busied themselves about 
civic feasts and public sports: eating and drinking was the order of 


the day, and plays and pageants of constant occurrence. 


Little Christopher may well have had his share of these pastimes, 
and have laid the foundation of his dramatic proclivities in viewing those 
spectacles produced for public gratification at the public expense. 


Like another 
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Canterbury Cathedral in the olden times, 
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The King’s School in the Sixteenth Century. 


have been deeply impressed by the magnificent architectural antiquities of 
his native city, and must often have gazed with boyish admiration at the 
colossal figure of his namesake, St. Christopher, in the metropolitan 
church of Canterbury ; perhaps even, in his juvenile faith, following the 
custom of invoking the good saint’s intervention—luckless omen !— 
against sudden death. 


As the boy advanced in years his parents, certainly not unambitious 
nor unmindful of his future, placed him in the chief scholastic institution 
of Canterbury. The King’s School, traditionally founded by Arch- 
bishop Theodore in the year 600, had obtained its royal title upon its 
re-establishment by Henry VIII. A limited number of lads were 
admitted as scholars, and received a quarterly stipend upon giving proof 
that they already possessed a fair amount of learning. Scholars were 
only admitted on this ancient foundation at the November Chapter to 
fill such vacancies as might take place in the ensuing year! They had 
to be between the ages of nine and fifteen, and as Marlowe was not 
admitted until Michaelmas, 1578, he obtained admission only just in 
time: doubtless the delay was due to the fact that no vacancy had 
occurred sooner. 


Nothing is recorded of Marlowe’s school days, but, from what is 
known of the subjects then taught in such institutions, it is scarcely 


' Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. iv. p. 583 (Note B). 
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likely that his education was of a very liberal character. Nevertheless, 
as an ancient authority states that the boys educated at the King’s 
School were ‘in general of the very best families of this part of the 
country, it is most probable that Christopher, ever ambitious, may 
even in those youthful days have begun his acquaintanceship with the 
high-born companions he is found later in life to have had friendly 
intercourse with. Among his immediate successors as scholars in the 
King’s School may be mentioned Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and, so it is alleged, Dr. Donne, the famous 
poetic Dean of St. Paul’s.! 


It has been somewhat hastily assumed that the poet’s kinsfolk were 
too indigent to have placed him at Cambridge, whither he went in 1581. 
If the citizen Marlowe were unable to place his eldest son at the 
University, and his mother’s relatives, the Arthurs, were unable or 
unwilling to incur the expense, a stranger’s aid need not have been 
far to seek. Matthew Parker,’ the learned and liberal Archbishop of 
Canterbury, not only founded various scholarships, including two for 
the King’s School, at Corpus Christi (now Benet) College—the place of 
his own education—but also maintained thirty scholars there at his 
own expense. All the qualification Parker exacted from the scholars 
appointed upon his foundation was that they, ‘the best and ablest 
scholars’ picked from certain Kentish and Norfolk schools, should be 
well instructed in grammar, ‘and, if it may be, such as can make a 
verse. * Young Christopher’s possession of this qualification may be 
deemed certain, as no one ever attained to his fluency and finish in 


poetry who had not begun to versify early in life. 


Marlowe matriculated at Corpus Christi as a pensioner, March 17, 
1581. Whatever the hopes and aspirations he entertained when taking 
up residence at Cambridge, he must have found life there somewhat 
hard to bear. If contemporary accounts of the style of living then 
prevalent at the University are not exaggerated, the lad newly arrived 
from the comforts and profusion of Canterbury must have found College 
fare barely endurable. A Fellow of St. John’s, describing the studies 
and mode of existence then pursued at Cambridge, by the poorer 
students at least, says: 


There be divers there which rise daily about four or five of the clock in the 
morning, and from five till six of the clock use common prayer, with an exhorta- 


' Howard Staunton’s Great Schools of England. * See page 387. 
* Knight’s Pictorial History of England, vol. ii. p. 820. 
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tion of God’s Word, in a common chapel ; and from six until ten of the clock 
use ever either private study or common lectures. At ten of the clock they go 
to dinner, whenas they be content with a penny piece of beef among four, 
having a pottage made of the broth of the same beef, with salt and oatmeal, 
and nothing else. After this slender diet they be either teaching or learning 
until five of the clock in the evening ; whenas they have a supper not much 
better than their dinner. Immediately after which they go either to reasoning 
in problems or to some other study, until it be nine or ten of the clock ; and 
then, being without fires, are fain to walk or run up and down half-an-hour to 
get a heat on their feet when they go to bed.! 
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Similar doleful accounts are given by others resident in the University 
at that date, some recording that the students had to make their own 
beds and sweep out their rooms, and that each student, at leas: in some 
of the colleges, had to share his room with a companion, one young and 


one elder scholar rooming together. 


Corpus Christi, it is believed, was not so badly provided with creature 
comforts as were some of the colleges. Archbishop Parker, remember- 


ing the hardships of his own time at Alma Mater, was mindful of the 


' Thomas Lever’s Sermon, quoted by Strype. 
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students’ necessities. Not only did he present the college with valuable 
plate and still more valuable books, but from time to time he gave large 
gifts of money for firing, food, and such needful things, not even forget- 
ting to have the college precincts paved so that the students had not to 
take their exercise on the bare and ofttimes muddy earth. 


Marlowe, moreover, must have found congenial spirits among his 
contemporaries at Cambridge, several of those then in residence there 
having afterwards achieved literary fame. One, and it may be believed 
a more dangerous associate of his, was his unfortunate fellow-collegian, 
Francis Kett. Kett, grandson of the unfortunate Robert Kett who was 
hanged for rebellion in Edward the Sixth’s reign, acquired certain fan- 
tastic religious opinions which he was foolish enough to publish, and as 
his views about the Trinity and the divinity of Christ were deemed 
unorthodox, he was arrested, tried, condemned and, in 1589, burnt to 
death at Norwich. 


Our poet’s opinions were as unorthodox as Kett’s, and he did not 
scruple about ventilating them in his dramas, where, however, coming 
from the mouths of his dramatis persone, they did not sound so treason- 
able as if he had uttered them in person. It is unprofitable to conjecture 
whether Marlowe imbibed his theological scepticism from Kett, or 
whether it was the result of his own reasoning, or the natural outcome 
of that flood of speculation which the Reformation poured over the 
land: sufficeth that if his thoughts were free so was his utterance of 
them. 


Hard as was the living and dull the routine of college life in those 
days, there is evidence that the students occasionally indulged in the 
fun and frolic natural to youths of their age. One of the bitterest satirists 
in the language, Thomas Nashe, who was contemporary with Marlowe 
at Cambridge, doubtless refers to a real incident when he reminds Gabriel 
Harvey, who was his fellow-collegian, how he had his hood turned over 
his ears when he was ‘a Batchelor, for abusing of Aristotle, and setting 
him upon the schoolgates painted with ass’s ears on his head.’ Robert 
Greene, another of Marlowe’s contemporaries, in his putative and post- 
humous ‘ Repentance,’ a work not to be accepted without suspicion as 
to its origin and statements, avers that deeds of much darker hue were 
not uncommonly committed by the Cantabs of his time. There appears, 
however, not the slightest evidence for imputing to Marlowe any such 


offences as Greene, or the writer of the ‘Repentance,’ hints at, and it is 
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Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


scarcely just for authors on such slender foundation to accuse the poet of 
utter wickedness from his youth onward. He may not have been the 
plodding immaculate scholar his tutors would have desired, but he was 
a diligent and devoted student who alternated his set studies by the 
composition of verses, as his translation of Ovid's ‘ Elegies, and some of 
his other poetic labours, must have been executed before he left the 
shelter of his Alma Mater. One thing is certain, Marlowe was no dul- 


lard, for in 1383 he took his B.A. degree, and in 1587 commenced M.A. 
Sead > IVs 


It has been a matter of much speculation as to how the poet was 
employed after taking his bachelor’s degree. It may be pleasant to 
picture him, as Colonel Cunningham does, trailing a pike in the wars, or 
to suppose him, as with equal probability we may, sailing about the 


Indian seas with his worthy namesake and possible kinsman, Captain 
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Edmund Marlowe ;' but all these things are idle imaginings, as there is 
not an iota of evidence to show that he ever left his native land. There 
seems no reason why he should not have continued to reside in the 
University teaching younger students as was customary. George Peele, 
for example, spent nine years at Oxford, and why should not Marlowe 
have lived there five or six? Journeys to London or Canterbury would 
be, for many reasons, of rare occurrence, yet by 1587, the young poet had 
certainly visited the metropolis and beheld its attractions. 


In the capital Marlowe is averred, but upon doubtful authority, to 
have become an actor. That he should have adopted the profession of 
acting is not, of course, improbable. His means are likely to have been 
as limited as his ambition was infinite. Arms or acting were the only 
occupations really open to him, and for an aspiring young man of those 
days, whose pocket needed replenishment, the stage was not a poor 
profession, provided the aspirant manifested talent in that direction. 
Shakespeare, Peele, Ben Jonson, and other contemporaneous poets took 
to acting for a livelihood, and although the stage was then, as in all sub- 
sequent times, sneered at by some, it occasionally proved the stepping- 


stone to fame and fortune. 


With him Marlowe not improbably brought to town some of his manu- 
scripts, even perhaps the original draft of his drama of ‘Tamberlaine, 
which seems to have been produced in 1587. Whatever its author’s oc- 
cupation or means may have been, his work obtained a great success, and 
enabled him to maintain or acquire an acquaintance with several persons 
of reputation and rank. Chapman, who bore an unblemished character, 
became his friend, and he it is known was acquainted with Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and other famed poets. Sir Thomas Walsingham, who 
was so intimately connected with Kentish folk, knew Marlowe, and 
bestowed upon him ‘ many kind favours, entertaining parts of reckoning 
and worth which you found in him,’ says Blunt, ‘with good countenance 
and liberal affection.’ Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have been on 
intimate terms with him, and wrote a response to his beautiful and 
popular pastoral of ‘The Passionate Shepherd ;’ 
whilst Marlowe’s epitaph on Sir Roger Manwood, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and a resident of St. 
Stephen’s, Canterbury, would scarcely have been 
written had not the poet had some personal know- 
ledge of him. The Walsinghams and the Manwoods 


' See Purchas’s Pilgrimes, i. 440. 





Sir Philip Sidney. 
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were both connected by marriage with Sir Philip Sidney, another native 
of Kent, and, in all probability, a friend of Marlowe. 


Commentators have decided that certain scurrilous allusions in the 
tract fathered upon the deceased Robert Greene refer to Marlowe as 
one of his quondam companions in all kinds of villany, and upon such 
presumptive evidence accuse him of various offences. If the dying 
Greene really wrote the so-called ‘Repentance’—‘a lying pamphlet,’ as 
Nashe styled it—and if he were himself really guilty of the mis- 
deeds so melodramatically set forth in it, there is not the slightest 
proof that he refers to Marlowe as his companion in them, nor that, 
even if he did intend him as the ‘famous gracer of tragedians,’ his 
hysterical accusations had any foundation in fact. No judicial in- 
vestigator would accept such vague and random charges as of any 
value ; whilst as regards the more definite accusations brought against 
Marlowe several years after his decease, they, at least, may be treated 
as ‘not proven,’ based as they are upon more dubious authority even 
than the tales forged about Shakespeare and, indeed, about most 
famous people. 


Marlowe does not appear to have condescended to take any active 
part in the squabbles and pamphlet warfare of Nashe, Peele and Greene 
with the Harveys, and the only record known of his having noticed the 
controversy is Nashe’s allegation that he had said of Richard Harvey, 
‘He was an ass, good for nothing but to preach of the Iron Age.’ That 
Gabriel Harvey abused our poet after his death counts for nothing, as 
it was that unscrupulous calumniator’s wont to libel those no longer able 
to defend themselves ; but that Nashe ever slandered his dead friend is 
scarcely possible, seeing, in his published reply to Harvey’s vituperations, 
he declared, ‘I never abused Marlowe in my life. He could scarcely 
have made such a statement, or have referred in the way he did to 
Harvey’s libels against Marlowe, if his own hands had really been 
fouled with calumniative ink. 


Admiration and affection both are displayed for Marlowe’s memory 
by his contemporaries; crusty Ben Jonson refers respectfully to 
‘Marlowe’s mighty line ;’ Shakespeare speaks sympathetically of the 
‘dead shepherd,’ from whom he derived so many happy thoughts ; 
Chapman, Peele, Drayton, Dekker, Heywood, and others allude to him 
admiringly without uttering a single word of disparagement ; Nashe 
remembers him affectionately as ‘poor deceased Marlowe,’ whilst ‘kind 
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Kit Marlowe’ is the appellation another contemporary bestows upon 
him. To the date of his death, and, indeed, for some years after, Mar. 
lowe was evidently more esteemed as a poet, more beloved as a man, 
than even Shakespeare himself. 


‘Tamberlaine the Great,’ our poet’s first drama, created a new era in, 
and produced a deep and lasting impression upon, the literature of 
England. The blank verse in which it was written caused a revolution 
in English letters. Hitherto nothing worthy the name of blank verse 
had appeared in the language. The unrhymed lines which one or two 
renovators had timidly substituted for the prevalent ‘jigging veins of 
rhyming mother wits’ gave no promise of the magnificent music—the 
sonorous sound—which the advent of ‘ Marlowe’s mighty line’ proclaimed, 
‘ At a touch of the master’s hand,’ says Mr. Bullen in his valuable edition 
of the poet’s works, ‘ the heavy-gaited verses took symmetry and shape. 
That the blank verse of “Tamberlaine” left much to be desired in the way 
of variety is, of course, undeniable. Its sonorous music is fitted rather 
for epic than dramatic purposes. . . . Later, Marlowe learned to breathe 
sweetness and softness into his “ mighty line »—to make the measure that 
had thundered the threats of Tamberlaine falter the sobs of a broken heart.’ 


The young poet’s initial drama is the only one of the works ascribed 
to him which gives us the impression of being wholly and entirely by 
him, written without the aid of any collaborateur, or the interpolation of 
foreign matter. It is palpably the work of a young, impetuous genius. 
Hot passion palpitates through it ; the gush and glow of youth are about 
it. We feel as if in personal contact with the hero, identifying him with 
the author. He is the incarnation of audacious ambition, endowed with 
invincible faith in himself and his fortune. Inspired with the conviction 
that earthly glories are more real than heavenly—earthly pomp more 
substantial than priestly promise—with what intense scorn does the ever- 
triumphant Tamberlaine regard the conquered kings making frantic 
appeals to the dumb deities of their faiths! With what audacity does 
he dare to question the oldest beliefs, and scoff at time-honoured super- 
stitions! Priests and their preachments had ofttimes before been scoffed 
at—hostile monarchs been derided ; but in those cases it had ever been 
the individual who had been contemned ; now, for the first time, did 
undaunted genius venture to question the credi- 
bility of creed and the divine right of kings. With 
ruthless insolence Tamberlaine exposes the illogical 
power of all these spiritual things compared with 
the material results of human force. 
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How artistically, too, is the work wrought 
out as compared with his predecessors’, The 
mere mechanical labour is so great an advance 
on their skill. His contemporaries were using 
alliteration, the rusty old weapon their fore- 
fathers had bequeathed them, without regard 
to its force or fitness ; in his hands it became 
a thing of beauty. Grand thoughts and 





Nature 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds : 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 


Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres, 
Wills us to wear ourselves, and never rest, 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 





nullify its poetry :— 


If all the pens that ever poets held 


If all the heavenly quintessence they still ' 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit ; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 
And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 





Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grave, one wonder, at the least, 


Which into words no virtue can digest. 





' For distil. 











And measure every wandering planet’s course, 


Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
Their minds, and muses on admiréd themes ; 





Theatre Checks. 


noble sayings begem the whole drama, whilst highly-wrought aspira- 
tions, unparalleled till Shelley’s time, pervade it. With the glamour of 
genius Marlowe can even exalt gross earthly objects to real grandeur, 
as when Tamberlaine expounds his lust for sovereignty thus :— 


The bathos of the last line cannot destroy the grandeur of the poet’s 
aspirations, ‘still climbing after knowledge infinite, any more than may 
the somewhat involved metaphors of his response to ‘ What is beauty ?’ 


Although these lines accord with Marlowe’s frequently overwrought 
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Ben Jonson, 


endeavours to ‘wreak his soul upon expression,’ they are probably 
corrupted from what he wrote originally. Expressive of the same ever- 
restless aspiring to do deeds undone before which permeates this play is,— 


Shall we wish for aught 
The world affords in greatest novelty, 
And rest, attemptless, faint, and destitute? 
Methinks we should not. 


Passages of the highest beauty, and of the grandest lyrical power, 
might be culled from nearly every page of Tamberlaine, but it is more 
to the present purpose to refer to such as are descriptive of Marlowe's 
opinions rather as a man than as a poet. It is difficult to think meanly 
of him who wrote,— 


Your births shall be no blemish to your fame, 
For virtue is the fount whence honour springs, 
And they are woithy she investeth kings. 
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or,— 
I ‘ 
Shall give the world to note for all my birth, 
That virtue solely is the sum of glory, 
And fashions men with true nobility. 


Or,—to show his word his bond,— 


My friend, take here my hand, 
Which is as much as if I swore by Heaven, 
And called the gods to witness of my vow. 


Notwithstanding such sentiments, and his passionate love for beauty, 
‘such conceits as clownage keeps in pay’ could not be ignored any 
more in those days than in ours. Marlowe was compelled at times to defer 
to the groundlings, and to such audiences as Ben Jonson describes : 


The wise and many-headed bench that sits 

Upon the life and death of plays and wits, 
(Composed of gamester, captain, knight, knight’s man, 
Lady or pucelle, that wears mask or fan, 

Velvet or taffeta cap, ranked in the dark, 

With the shop’s foreman, or some such brave spark 
That may judge for his sixpence) had, before 

They saw it half, damned thy whole play, and more ; 
Their motives were, since it had not to do 

With vices, which they looked for, and came to. 


But he did not stoop to palter with obscene puns, nor to jest with 
double-edged words, as so many of his contemporaries did; he was 
purity itself as compared with Shakespeare ; nevertheless, no dramas 
were so popular in that age as were Marlowe’s. The printer’s remarks on 
the ‘tragical discourses’ of ‘ Tamberlaine ’ doubtless embodied the poet’s 
own views on the subject. ‘My hope is,’ they run, ‘that they will 
be now no less acceptable unto you to read after your serious affairs and 
studies than they have been lately delightful for many of you to see 
when the same where shewed in London upon stages. I have purposely 
omitted and left out some fond and frivolous gestures, digressing, and, 
in my poor opinion, far unmeet for the matter, which I thought might 
seem more tedious unto the wise than any way else to be regarded 
though haply they have been of some vain-conceited fondlings greatly 
gaped at, what time they were shewed upon the stage in their graced 
deformities ; nevertheless, now to be mixtured in print with such matter 
of worth, it would prove a great disgrace to so honorable and stately 
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a history.’ To these worthy words the honest printer adds appropriately ; 
‘Great folly were it in me to commend unto your wisdoms either the 
eloquence of the author that writ them or the worthiness of the matter 
itself.’ 


Marlowe’s next production—‘ Doctor Faustus’—not merely sustained, 
it enhanced his reputation. The date of its first appearance is un. 
known. The earliest discovered copy—that of 1604—published so 
many years after its author’s death, contains proof of having had 
posthumous revision to satisfy the depraved taste of a public audience, 
There is extant evidence showing that in 1602 Henslowe, the great 
stage-manager of the period, paid two poetasters a large sum for 
‘additions’ to it, and the many mutilations ‘ Faustus’ underwent in sub- 
sequent editions prove not only its popularity, but also how rudely the 
author’s work was treated. By 1616, however, Marlowe’s fame had 
increased to such an extent that publishers evidently deemed it worth 
while to restore much of what he had originally written ; nevertheless, 
as his were still acting plays, and ‘clownage conceits’ still popular, the 
‘additions ’ could not, prudently, be rejected, and are, of necessity, still 
retained. 


Whilst in ‘ Tamberlaine’ Marlowe strove to express the vehement 
longing of a warrior for kingly power, the object of ‘Faustus’ is to portray 
the unquenchable thirst of a student for dominion over the minds of his 
fellow-men. From the introductory scenes, wherein he weighs and finds 
wanting to satisfy his inordinate desires the advantages of the learned 
professions, until his terrific ending, Faustus is ever seeking to attain 
one object, the acquirement of ‘ mind-conquering learning. His devia- 
tions from ‘scholarism’ are occasional and temporary. Learning is 
his deity, and by it only would he sway mankind. To acquire still 
more of those ‘ golden gifts,’ with which he fondly deems he is glutted, he 
is prepared to risk all, and thus falls an easy prey to the tempter. ‘ Had 
I as many souls as there be stars,’ he asserts, ‘I’d give them all,’ to 
become potent in magical arts, for then, ‘I shall be as a very demi-god ’ :— 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command : emperors and kings 
Are but obeyéd in their several provinces, . . . 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man. 


To some extent his desires appear to be gratified, but no real satis- 
faction follows, and all his joys prove deceptive as fairy money. Scarcely 
has he bound himself to Lucifer than he dares to reflect, ‘The God thou 
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servest is thine own appetite ;’ whilst his Good 
and Evil angels manifesting themselves, alter- 
nately sway his racked mind to penitence or 
obduracy by their expostulations. In the 
whole range of English literature it would be 
difficult to match the fidelity and beauty of this 
portrayal of the scruples and sophistries of a 
tortured conscience. No finer sermon than 
Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus’ was ever preached ; no 





truer exposition of the ruin man can bring 
upon himself by succumbing to his grosser 
passions. With his frightful end, so impas- 
sioned yet so true, we feel, to nature—could 
nature be so tried——before us, with his agonis- 
ing cry ringing through our brain, his last 





despairing utterance echoing in our hearts, 
we close the book reverently, joining Chorus Shakespeare. 
in his solemn exhortation o’er the cut ‘branch that might have grown 
full straight.’ 


Shakespeare’s indebtedness to ‘ Faustus’ is still more marked than 
to ‘Tamberlaine, although less, perhaps, than to the ‘Jew of Malta,’ 
Marlowe’s next drama ; and instances might be cited to show that he 
did not always improve what he adapted from his contemporary. In 
the ‘Jew of Malta,’ produced apparently about 1591, Marlowe once more 
tried to depict the attempts of a strong mind to domineer over his 
fellow-men. As Tamberlaine sought to attain his end by force of 
arms, as Faustus did by ‘learning’s golden gifts,’ so did Barabbas seek 
supremacy by the power of wealth. In ‘ The Jew,’ this greed for riches is 
sublimated and even ennobled: the longing of Barabbas for inexhaustible 
wealth is not the vulgar avarice of a Shylock, heaping up riches for 
riches’ sake only, but an intense lust for gold as a means for the 
acquirement of power, and as tangible evidence of his supremacy over 
the rabble. The grandeur of his passion for wealth, his grandiose at- 
tempts to heap up ‘infinite riches in a little room,’ exalt Barabbas to 
heroic size, and beside him Shakespeare’s Shylock is dwarfed to pigmy 
proportions. The treatment he receives excites our sympathy ; the 
magnitude of his crimes almost compels our admiration. 


The Jew of Malta is the most natural and, despite his fiendish 
ferocity, the most human of Marlowe's creations: he is no shadowy 
prototype of Shylock, but a being of flesh and blood dowered with all 
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the passions and feelings of a mortal. Like his Venetian brother, 
though, he does not disdain to stoop to conquer, for ‘we Jews,’ he says,— 

We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please ; 

And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 

As innocent and harmless as a lamb’s. 

I learned in Florence how to kiss my hand, 

Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 

And duck as low as any barefoot friar ; 

Hoping to see them starve upon a stall, 

Or else be gathered for in our synagogue, 

That, when the offering-basin comes to me, 

Even for charity, I may spit into ’t. 

Barabbas, although as revengeful as Shylock, is of a hardier and 
more powerful mind. With subtle touches the vigour of his character 
is gradually displayed, as when, for instance, finding himself bereft of 
all his beloved treasures, instead of giving way to despair, or succumbing 
to self-murder, to 

Vanish o’er the earth in air 
And leave no memory that e’er I was, 
he arouses himself to reap riches anew, and to plot dire vengeance on 


his cruel foes. 


When the age in which the ‘Jew of Malta,’ was written be remembered, 
it will be conceded that it is unequalled for its audacity of speech. It 
is difficult to gauge the daring of a man who, whilst the fire which had 
consumed his fellow-collegian, Kett, had scarcely done smouldering, 
could exclaim— 


I count religion but a childish toy, 
And hold there is no sin but ignorance,— 


or who, in days when to question, even in thought, the ‘divine right of 
kings,’ was an unpardonable crime, should put into the mouth of one of 
his dramatis persone the words— 


Many will talk of title to a crown : 

What right had Cezesar to the empire ? 

Might first made kings, and laws were then most sure 
When like the Draco’s they were writ in blood. 


‘Edward the Second,’ Marlowe’s most belauded drama, despite the 
general praise it has received, does not delight us so much as his other 
plays. Entered on the Stationers’ Books about a month after its 
author’s death, it may be regarded as having received his latest correc- 
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tions and his most matured thought, but it does 
not burn with Marlowe’s wonted fires. Mr. Bullen 
pronounces it to be ‘the most elaborate of his 
works,’ and to have ‘a text free from any serious 
corruption,’ but the poetry and magnificence of 
‘Marlowe’s mighty line’ is absent, and the im- 
passioned glow of his Sturm und Drang period 
is over. Certainly towards the conclusion the 
poet’s old fire is temporarily rekindled, as Lamb, 
with his unerring instinct detected, declaring that 
‘The death-scene of Marlowe’s king moves pity 
and terror beyond any scene, ancient or modern, 
with which I am acquainted,’ 


In one other drama at least Marlowe had a 
share: ‘The Tragedy of Dido’ is not without 
many traces of his poetic magic, but he left it im- 





perfect, and the labour of completing it fell to 
Nashe. Doubtless the theme was not congenial 
to our poet’s mood, and he left it unfinished of ‘set purpose.’ 


Marlowe’s death-song, ‘ Hero and Leander,’ no lover of true poesy will 
hesitate to deem one of the truest, most beautiful, and intrinsically 
valuable poems that enriched English literature anterior to the present 
century. In Edward Blunt’s dedication of the work to Sir Thomas 
Walsingham he affectionately refers to the author and his work thus: 
‘We think not ourselves discharged of the duty we owe to our friend 
when we have brought the breathless body to the earth ; for albeit the 
eye there taketh his ever farewell of that beloved object, yet the im- 
pression of the man that hath been dear unto us... putteth us in 
mind of further obsequies due unto the deceased,’ and therefore he 
undertook publication of his ‘ unfinished tragedy.’ 


Had this poem remained unfinished—as its author left it, it had 
been well; but, in compliance as it would seem with Marlowe’s dying 
wish, Chapman undertook to complete the work. Chapman was a man 
of considerable power and command of language, but as unlike his dead 
friend in true poetic fire as possible ; his tedious sequel has retarded the 
popularity of Marlowe’s exquisite masterpiece. The fall from Marlowe 
and Youth and Love and Beauty to Chapman and Ceremony is too 
great. Well for the reader if he close the book where Marlowe ends, 


Christ Church Gate, Canterbury. 
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Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford, S.W. 


with all the roseate flush of his imagination flooding the page, and the 
music of his verse still lingering in the ‘ear like the sweet south, that 
breathes upon a bank of violets.’ 


Of other works by or ascribed to Marlowe little need be -said. 
‘Come live with me and be my love’ has always been an immensely 
popular song; but, despite the fact that it is beautiful and extremely 
fluent for that age, its merits have not impressed us so highly as they do 
many. ‘The Dialogue in Verse ’ is certainly not by Marlowe, and his 
translations from Ovid and Lucan do not need our comments. 


Of biographical matters little remains to be told. An unfathomable 
mystery envelopes Marlowe’s last days. In 1593 the plague was raging 
in London, and every person able to get out of the metropolis fled its 
fatal precincts. Our poet naturally followed the general example. It 
was useless to seek his native city, for Canterbury was also in the 
clutches of the destroyer. At Deptford lived a family named Arthur, 
probably relatives of Marlowe’s mother, and to that place—doubtless to 
their home—he went. As to what happened now nothing certain is 
known, save that on June 1 Marlowe was buried in the church or 
churchyard of St. Nicholas, Deptford, and that the register" records him 
to have been slain by Ffrancis Archer. 


‘ By the kindness of the Rev. T. W. Embieton-Thomas and the Rev. Alfred Hawker, we 
have been enabled to personally inspect this record, and are of opinion that it is the original 
register and not a transcript, as stated by several writers, but the name of Marlowe’s slayer 
bears the appearance of having been ‘touched up’: it is not improbable that it was ‘ Arthur’ 
originally ! 
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The first of Marlowe’s contemporaries known to have mentioned his 
death is Gabriel Harvey, and, in September 1593, he vindictively refers 
to the poet as having fallen a victim to the plague. No other allusion 
to the manner of Marlowe’s death appears until four years later, when 
Thomas Beard, in ‘The Theatre of God’s Judgments,’ a farrago of 
puritanical moralising, avers that‘ Marlin,’ as he termed him, ‘ by profession 
a scholar, brought up from his youth in the University of Cambridge, 
but by practice a playmaker and a poet of scurrility, . . . purposed to 
stab one, whom he owed a grudge unto, with his dagger ; the other 
party perceiving, so avoided the stroke that, withal, catching hold of his 
wrist, he stabbed his own dagger into his own head, in such sort that, 
notwithstanding all the means of surgery that could be wrought, he 
shortly after died thereof ; the manner of his death being so terrible (for 
he even cursed and blasphemed to his last gasp, and together with his 
breath an oath flew out of his mouth) that it was not only a manifest 
sign of God’s judgment, but also an horrible and fearful terror to all that 
beheld him.’ 


This story was adapted and from time to time retailed with 
various variations and additions by similar opponents of poetry and 
the drama. Ultimately, by dint of frequent repetition, it obtained 
general credence, and is now adopted as a record of facts, whilst 
Marlowe's character, mercilessly adjudicated upon in consequence, 
is ever painted in the blackest hues. Whether, however, any reliance 
may be placed upon such testimony when given by a fanatic of Beard’s 
type must be left to the reader’s judgment, but for our part, we agree 
with Dr. Grosart in doubting the traditionary ‘tragic end.’ As he truly 
points out, ‘With one possessed of so strenuous a nostril for scenting 





out such carrion gossip as Gabriel Harvey—ignorant of that “tragic 
end,” one may well question if ever it were true.’ The simple ‘slain’ 
of the Deptford register would refer as well to one killed accidentally by 


a relative as to one purposely stabbed by a foe. 


JOHN H. INGRAM. 
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LE SICLE DOA OV mARS CoURONAE 


THE HAND OF GENERAL BOULANGER 


{As given in the ‘ Figaro’ of Saturday, April 6, 1889). 
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Palmistry as a Gine Wet 


I 
ITS THEORY 

T appears that amongst other of the pomps and vanities of the world 
| which have surrounded the fantastic personage of General 
Boulanger, he has not been exempt from the oldest and most curious 
form of the art of divination, that of having his fortune told -by his 
hand. The Figaro of April 6 presented its readers witha life-size repre- 
sentation of the General’s hand, containing all the marks, signatures, and 
lines which could be found engraved on that most sensitive and expres- 
sive organ. M. Bué, a man renowned in magnetism, the occult sciences, 
and chiromancy, had inspected the hand, and had delivered judgment on 
it with all the magisterial infallibility and subtle mixture of adroitness 
and flattery which are usually characteristic of professors of the art of 
palmistry. What did the brave General’s hand reveal? The third 
finger being proportionately larger than the others, and indeed being 
very nearly as long as the middle finger, proves that the presiding 
influence is that of the Sun, the line of the Sun coming to the base of 
the finger being very clearly marked without many opposing and obstruc- 
tive crosses, But the Sun, the star of day and light, is not allowed to 
have it all its own way. There is considerable influence of Saturn found 
in a clearly inscribed Saturnian line, and reinforced in a second and 
shorter line of Saturn. Now Saturn is above all the star of fate and 
destiny, and Boulanger is thereby proved not to belong to himself, but 
to be the chosen instrument of a future which pre-ordains his life and 
exempts him from the mundane task of trying to work out his fortune in his 
own way. Naturally enough there is found to be something in the potency 
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of Mars, the god of war. Different from other men, Boulanger has a line 
which comes from the plain of Mars and ends in a star just under the 
Sun. This in the language of the learned is called the Golden Shekel, 
or the Crowning of Mars, and is the true talisman of success and 
fortune. Nor even is this all. Born under the zodiacal sign of the Bull, 
he is exempt from all dangers which come upon the hapless race of 
mortals through diseases of the throat and lungs—a fact which M. Floquet 
ought to have known, and which might have made him direct his weapon 
somewhat lower on the body of his antagonist. And now what has the 
future in store for the Parisian hero? The year 1890, when the General 
will be fifty-four years of age, is under the influence of Mars, and will 
consequently be a period of strifes and dangers. The year 1891, under 
the influence of the Moon, will bring with it defections and treacheries 
of friends ; while 1893, under the power of the Sun, will be the last year 
of struggles and conflicts. Then in 1894 Boulanger comes under 
Saturn and reaches the zenith of his career, remaining undisturbed 
master of his position till 1899, when he will be sixty-three years old. 
What will happen then? Ah, there the curtain drops and the prophets 


remain silent. 


Evidently Boulanger’s hand has been read by a Boulangist, and 
possibly even an ordinary person if he believed in the General could 
have said all that M. Bué has said, without calling spirits from the vasty 
deep. A more impartial critic might draw a somewhat different picture. 
Guiding ourselves by the rules of the chiromantic art, we should begin 
by pointing out that one of the significant features of the hand repro- 
duced by the Figaro is the size of the little finger. Now, the little 
finger is the chosen home of Mercury, and Mercury was known in anti- 
quity as the god invoked by those who were not averse to chicanery. 
Far be it from us to draw a moral ; it is our business not to declaim but 
to expound. We notice in the second place that the first finger is rela- 
tively small. But the index finger is the sign of Jupiter, and Jupiter is 
the god of masterful spirits. Let not then Boulanger claim any share in 
the gifts of Zeus. This indication is confirmed by the thumb, which is 
certainly not large, and which might even be called insignificant. But a 
small thumb means an absence of strength of will, of firmness, of decision. 
Combine this weakness with the influence of Mercury, and let the bene- 
ficial action of Jupiter be admitted to be absent, and we have a haunt- 
ing suggestion of small craft and petty intrigue. Again we must remark 
that we are augurs and not preachers ; we have nothing to do with con- 
clusions, but only with signs. And now notice the fulness beneath the 
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thumb, which even causes marks of puffiness between the thumb and the 
line of life. Need we say that this is a grave indication of the influence 
of Venus? Remark, if confirmation be needed, the strong line of the 
heart, and the manner in which the line of the head seems to join with 
and merge itself into that of the heart. Is there no meaning here? Is 
there not a domination of the impulsive and the emotional over the 
logical and the intellectual ? Once more and we have done. Where, 
we ask, does the line of life end? That has not escaped the notice even 
of M. Bué, who prudently ends his prophecies when the General is sixty- 
three, in the year 1899. And if this fortune is not wholly satisfactory to 
the General’s supporters, doubtless many different kinds of fortunes, 
both fair and foul, could equally well be told out of the self-same hand. 


Nothing is more curious than the persistence of this very ancient and 
very modern superstition of palmistry. A certain Professor Blackwell 
of Aberdeen (1747) asserts that Homer wrote upon the lines of the hand ; 
but, so far as we know, there is no classical authority for the assertion. 
But all chiromantists are agreed in quoting the verse in Job (xxxvii. 7) 
as a scriptural warrant for their art : ‘He impresseth the hand of every 
man, that all may know His work.’ Soon after the invention of printing 
in the 15th century, a book was produced by Hartlieb with the title Dze 
Kunst Ciromantia, which contained twenty-seven plates of hands, some 
nine or ten inches long, with characteristic inscriptions and explanations. 
If Michael Scott did not speak particularly of chiromancy, at all events 
he wrote much of physiognomy. In 1504 was published in London an 
anonymous work on ‘the Art of Foretelling Future Events by Inspection 
of the Hand,’ followed in 1558 by ‘A Pleasant Introduction to the Art of 
Chiromancie and Physiognomie.’ But such industries did not always 
meet with the approval of the State. The Act 39 Elizabeth, c. iv. de- 
clared ‘all persons fayning to have knowledge of Physiognomie or like 
Fantasticall Ymaginacions ’ to be liable to ‘ be stripped naked from the 
middle upwards and openly whipped until their body be bloudye,’ and 
Acts of George II. and George IV. specially mention palmistry as one 
of the pretensions of ‘rogues and vagabonds.’ The most reputable 
treatise on physiognomy, as a mode of discriminating character by the 
outward appearance, is the one which is usually attributed to Aristotle 
and which is largely borrowed from by most of those who have written 
onthe subject. But physiognomists have had their reverses in ancient as 
well as in modern times. Thus a certain Zopyrus, so Cicero tells us, 
who professed to read character from the face, asserted that Socrates was 
‘stupid and sensual and dull ;’ and when the remark was greeted with 
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laughter by his disciples, Socrates came to the help of the discomfited 
prophet by declaring that it was true, for such was his nature before the 
study of philosophy had made him another man. 


No one who has not studied the books written on palmistry can 
have any idea how elaborate and systematic this art appears to 
be, though most of us with any acquaintance with modern drawing- 
rooms and bazaars can testify to its deep-seated popularity at the 
present day. Like the devout in the Indian peninsula, the contem- 
porary chiromantist says, ‘It is written on the palms of the hands,’ 
as though this was the highest expression of the sense of inevitable 
fate. Nor is it difficult to find reasons for its popularity. We are all 
more or less born physiognomists, that is to say, we are always in- 
stinctively drawing conclusions as to a man’s character from his outward 
appearance and his modes of behaviour, the look on his face and 
the movements which are familiar and customary to him. It is a clear 
matter of fact that emotion is expressed in those muscular movements 
which are most instinctive and least voluntary, and the whole art of the 
actor consists in giving his audience an idea of his inward soul by ap- 
propriate external actions, Now of all expressive organs perhaps the 
most expressive in the hand. With the hand a man assists himself in 
utterance: what he finds it difficult to say in speech he gives panto- 
mimically with his hand, especially if he is born in a southern latitude. 
Further than this, the shape of the hand, the length or thickness of the 
fingers, the normal position in which the hand is held, the way in which 
the fingers lean towards, or are separated from, one another, are all ex- 
pressive. Ask a painter whether or no the hand is not as important or 
nearly as important as the face, and he will tell us that the hand, carrying 
out the idea in the face, must be at least as carefully painted. But all 
this amounts to what the learned call chirognomony, and deals with what 
they term ‘the negative side’ of the hand. The secret of their art does 
not lie in these ordinary facts ; it is the interior of the hand, ‘ the positive 
side, which must be studied by the proficients in chiromancy. No man’s 
palm is like another man’s: the intersection of the lines, the size and 


marking of the ‘mounts,’ the softness or hardness of the texture, the 
stars, the branches, the crosses are all different. It is the reading of 
such signs as these which makes chiromancy. 
But here some distinction is necessary. It is one thing to judge of 
a man’s character by his hand; it is another thing to foretell, to pro- 
phesy, to read the future in the lines of his palm. The chiromantist 
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professes to do both, and to the sceptic he is ready to submit a kind of 
scientific basis for his craft. "To what are the lines due? Is it the mere 
clenching of the fist which causes them ? No, the reason must be found 
partly in the nerve-currents which come down to the hand from the 
brain, partly to some wonderful corpuscles, called, after their inventor 
Pacini, pacinic corpuscles, of which there are some two hundred and 
fifty in the interior of the hand. But how are these nerve-currents, 
these corpuscles, to bear witness to the future? Every man, however 


perfect his constitution may be, is born with a morbid tendency, a 





destructive germ, which is latent in some part of his organism. Now 
because the secrets of all organs are represented in the brain, which 
co-ordinates all parts of the human frame and forms their centre and 
rallying point, therefore in the nerves coming from the brain are found, 
hidden in potency, the germs of unavoidable fate. If the brain com- 
municates with the hand by means of its nerve-currents, then of course 
the hand will bear the marks of this continuous nerve-action, and will 
contain also the outward ard visible signs of what the brain holds within 
its nervous structure. Is there any further room for scepticism? To 
clinch the matter, M. Desbarrolles, from whose ingenious system we have 
been quoting, will tell the sceptic a quite conclusive story. Once he 
was visited by a man who wore a cloak which he refused to take 
off. The left hand only was tendered to the operator, who immediately 
told the patient that he was a military man, and that he had received a 
wound, not in warfare, which had spoilt his career. It was too true. 
The man took off his cloak and revealed his right arm in a bandage. 
The right hand, which, he said, had been paralysed by an unintentional 
discharge from a gun, while he was out shooting, was then inspected, 
and found to be entirely devoid of all markings whatsoever. Paralysis 
had severed the connection between the brain and the hand, and the 
lines due to that intercommunication had consequently disappeared. 
Therefore, M. Desbarrolles’ scientific theory is true. @Q. Z. D. 


However melancholy it may be to find that early superstitions have 
still so much vogue with us, it is interesting to attempt to discover on 
what mental laws the belief in palmistry seems to rest, and how its hold 
on men’s minds can be explained. If it had no foundation in the 
natural aptitudes of the mind, if it were all simple chicanery and deceit, 
it is reasonable to think that it would have disappeared long ago, or 
at least have suffered the same fate as the belief in witches and 
demonic possession. Apparently palmistry, like many kindred arts, 
rests on such original and fundamental mental laws as the love of 
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analogy, the tendency to symbolism, and the association of ideas. To 
these it adds certain scraps of astrological lore, and for the rest it is 
indebted to the vagaries of imagination and the quick intuitive insight 
into character which many men undoubtedly possess. The astrological 
part of it is perhaps that on which the chiromantist especially relies, 
The first finger is the realm of Jupiter, the middle is Saturn, the third is 
the Sun, the little finger is Mercury. Venus is found in the pad below 
the thumb; the plain of Mars is just below the mount of Mercury, the 
Moon holds sway beneath the kingdom of Mars. Moreover, there is 
also a calculation of nativities, the ‘ascendant’ in the horoscope being 
the reckoning of that part of the heavens which is rising in the east at 
the moment of birth. But observe what successive links of thought 
must be traverscd in the natural history of this superstition. First, 
astronomers had the fancy to distribute the names of certain deities 
among the planets. This, of course, was a perfectly arbitrary piece of 
nomenclature. Then the planets were held to have acquired the 
character of these mythical gods, so that the arbitrarily named Mars, 
Jupiter, and Venus were connected respectively with war, power, and 
love. Then the planets were supposed to influence men’s lives, and 
their influence was in accordance with the attributes which had been 
thus unreasonably assigned to them. Finally, the fingers of the hand 
were with equal arbitrariness selected as the receptacles of planetary 
influence. Every link in the chain is purely arbitrary ; yet it is on such 
links that the chiromantist depends when he gravely tells General 
Boulanger that he is under the influence of the Sun-God, Apollo, 


Where palmistry is not astrological, it seems to depend on chance- 
associations of ideas, on analogy, on symbolism. Here it ought to be 
compared with other kindred arts. In Tartary there was of old a kind 
of divination by a shoulder-blade, and as from its original home it has 
spread in many countries, it has acquired the technical name of scapuli- 
mancy. The shoulder-blade is put on the fire till it cracks in various 
directions. A long split lengthways is reckoned as ‘the way of life,’ 
while cross cracks on the right and left represent different kinds and 
degrees of good and evil fortune. If the omen is only taken as to some 
special event, then lengthwise splits mean success, crosswise ones stand 
for hindrance.! In our own country the name for this art is ‘ reading 
the speal-bone,’ speal being the French éfau/e, the Italian spa//a. In this 
case the symbolism is manifest, just as it is when a clear line of life in 
the hand, unmarked by transverse lines, is taken to represent a long and 


1 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 112. 
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prosperous life. A star on the hand, meaning success, is an equally ob- 
vious piece of symbolism ; so too is the idea of crosses, and of all lines 
which seem to thwart and oppose themselves to the direct line of life. 
We might go in detail through a series of the prophetic marks in this way 
guiding ourselves by obvious analogies. If, for instance,a square be found 
on the mount of Venus, it means that the man will be enclosed within the 
four walls of a prison ; if the patient be a woman, it signifies that she will 
go into a convent. It does not require much imagination to find in triangles 
on the hand a sign of scientific ability; nor yet in chains traced on the lines 
enchatnements du bonheur. So again barred lines called grilles of course 
mean obstacles of all kinds ; and the lines called ‘capillary,’ where a 
series of small parallel lines are found instead of a single one, mean that 
the energies are spent in several channels instead of pouring themselves 
along a single stream. There are naturally a great number of other 
marks which are purely arbitrary ; but no more arbitrary than the signs 
which we find in other forms of divination. Open, for instance, one of 
the little dream books which are sold at fairs. You will be told that to 
dream of washing hands is a sign that you will be released from your 
anxieties ; that to have one’s feet cut off stops a journey ; that if a man 
dreams that a rib is taken out of his side, he will shortly lose his wife : 
all of which are tolerably obvious cases of analogical symbolism. But 
why should a dream of roasting meat prove that you are a backbiter, or 
laughter in sleep augur difficulty and trouble? For no reason apparently 
except the love of the fanciful and the grotesque, with which so many 
rules in magic are adorned to complete the tale of prophecy. 


There is in fact a strong family likeness between all forms of divina- 
tion—oneiromancy, cartomancy, haruspication, palmistry, and the rest 
of them. Just as, in dealing with mythologies, the right way is to apply 
the comparative method, so too we should apply the comparative method 
to all kinds of magic, and we shall find among many diversities of detail 
a residuum which appears common to them. This residuum is the 
common tendency to symbols and analogies, and the extent to which 
the human mind is a slave to chance associations of ideas. The changes 
in the moon are associated with changes in the weather, and to this day 
a great number of civilised and cultured people believe that a new 
quarter of the moon brings in with it some alteration in atmospheric con- 
ditions. The Cornishman says that the right way to eat fish is to begin 
with the tail and proceed to the head, because this brings other fishes’ 
heads to the shore ; if you cat them the reverse way you will turn fish away 
from the coast. The Zulu, when he is courting, chews a bit of wood in 
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order to soften the lady’s heart. The German declares that if a dog 
howls and keeps his nose towards the ground, he is prophesying a death, 
but if he turns his head upwards he means that a sick man will again 
stand upon his feet.!| And just as symbolic as these is the old fancy 
that if a man is dying you must open all the doors in order that his soul 
may get out. 


To the imaginative mind even the simplest acts are full of some 
mystical and recondite meaning. We have already alluded to the 
wide-spread idea that the soul goes in and out of a man’s body, but it is 
obvious that all kinds of spirits might equally well enter the body, 
especially in cases of illness, when the man might be supposed to have 
come under the influence of some evil spirit. It is more remarkable to 
find that among other evidences of such spiritual possession, one of the 
most conclusive to the uncultured mind is the act of sneezing. Different 
people have varied in their interpretation of the symbolical character of 
sneezing, but in all cases it seems connected with the idea that a spirit, 
whether beneficent or unfriendly, is exercising some secret power. The 
negro of Old Calabar will say to a child who sneezes, ‘Far from you!’ 
meaning to avert some hovering calamity ; but if a Zulu were to sneeze, 
he would say, ‘I am now blessed, the ancestral spirit is with me; it is he 
who causes me to sneeze.’ Scholars will remember the lucky sneeze of 
Telemachus in the ‘ Odyssey’ (xvii. 541), and the story which Xenophon 
recounts in the ‘ Anabasis,’ of the good omen of a soldier’s sneeze. More 
curious is the Greek epigram on a man with a long nose: he omitted to 
say the customary formula ‘ Zeus save me,’ because his nose was such a 
long way off that he could not hear when he sneezed.2 The traveller 
may hear ‘ Felicita’ in Italy, spoken with the same purpose, up to the 
present day, though he may be little aware that the idea is the same as 
that found in old Celtic myths, that a man who sneezes is liable to be 
carried off by the fairies unless he protects himself by the formula ‘God 
bless you!’ 


It is difficult to persuade the majority of mankind that ‘the secrets 
of the hand’ rest on very much the same basis as delusions like these. 
For while, on the one hand, men are naturally fond of the marvellous, 
and the strong minds which have no superstitious fancies are exceed- 
ingly few and far between; on the other hand, the usual method of 
denouncing ‘ magic’ proceeds on the supposition that it is all conscious 


1 See Tylor’s Frimitive History of Mankind, for a number of similar superstitions. 
2 Anthologia Graca, Brunck, vol. iii. p. 95. Cf. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, i. 91. 
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deception and chicanery. Dut this is clearly not the case. The prophet 
is as much the dupe of his art as the man who receives with proper 
respect and awe his somewhat ambiguous vaticinations. Moreover, 
divination is not jugglery, but a perfectly serious and elaborate system 
of attempted philosophy. It is based on instincts which are common 
to humanity, and is the product of mental laws which, under other con- 
ditions, are the fountain head and source of all science. Philosophy 
begins in wonder, and so does magic, only magic ends where philosophy 
does but begin. Scientific discovery depends on hypotheses, which are 
due to analogical reasoning and the association of ideas: indeed, it is 
one theory that all our mental furniture owes its origin to trains of 
associated ideas. But science acknowledges the necessity of a training 
and a method, while palmistry and such pseudo-sciences, though 
equally dependent on analogies and associations, accept symbolism as 
an ultimate truth instead of regarding it as a foundation for a method 
and subjecting its results to verification. Indeed, the necessity for veri- 
fication is simply never understood by ordinary minds. Let there be 
one coincidence, one happy guess, and the connection of cause and effect 
is taken for granted. But how many minds are aware that there must 
be negative instances as well as positive, and that in such cases major 
est vis instantie negative? How many people attempt to reckon up the 
failures and see in what proportion they stand to the successful auguries ? 
Where, as Diagoras said, are the tablets of those who prayed to the gods 
and yet were not saved from shipwreck ? 


After all, it may be urged, palmistry is only a pastime. Because 
some men are scientific, are there to be no more cakes and ale? Is the 
world to be debarred from its tea-table and its hand-reading because 
astrology is exploded? By no means, if it can be proved that pastime 
it is and pastime it remains. Yet there is such a thing as a prophecy 
bringing its own fulfilment. Not all men are strong-minded. Women 
are notoriously superstitious. And if a young girl be told on the eve of 
her marriage that there is in her hand the signs of unhappy wedlock, or 
if a wife be told that she has in her line of life the fatal ‘island, which 
is held to signify a not wholly inngcent /éatson, does the prophet incur 
no responsibility? To some minds the suggestion is itself a poison, 
which works its own baneful issue. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 
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II 
ITS PRACTICE 


I HAVE been twenty years at the study of palmistry or chirognomy, 
and during that time have not been able to discover any philosophic 
reason for believing that the lines of the hand and its shape indicate 
character. The want of a connecting theory frequently causes me to 
lose all hope and belief in the investigation ; but practice restores confi- 
dence. No one can look at even a few hands every month for years 
together, without being driven to the conclusion that they really do 
contain a guide to much that is to be found in the nature of their 
owners. It is possible that the hand reached its present development 
only in recent centuries, and that, going step by step with the growth of 
character, its form and lines have been affected by the same physical 
causes—whatever these may be—which have led to the advancement of 
the human race. It would be hardly reasonable to give a guess like this 
the name of a theory. As an actual fact, however, I find that the lead- 
ing lines of the hand are never eccentrically deformed, broken, or 
deficient in persons who have not some gaps or queer places in their 
characters to match. 


It has been scientifically proved that every mental action is ac- 
companied by a change of tissue. It follows that every mental 
tendency depends on a tendency to form, or to use, a particular 
kind of tissue. Every part of the physique must be studied in order 
that we may know beforehand what these tendencies are. The features. 
of the face, the shape of the head, the texture of the skin, the special 
activities of the organs must all be questioned. But to leave out the 
lines of the hand would be most unreasonable, merely because their 
connection with characteristic tendency is not to be theoretically ex- 
plained. The difference between one person’s lines and another's. 
cannot be accidental, and they present the great advantages of being 
easily measurable and comparatively permanent. From babyhood 
the hand is a nearly complete diagram. Its maturity on the inner, or 
palm side, precedes that of the face by many years. Every difference 
between hand and hand, however slight, implies a physical difference in 
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the whole nature between person and person which may often be pre- 
dicted years in advance. The study, therefore, is not unimportant or 
uninteresting, even though its basis be admittedly empirical. 


If the lines are long, clear, red, gently curved, except the upright 
ones, few in number, and shown in a hand that has fingers with 
substantial tips and not too long roots, the best sort of nature may 
be looked for. In the case of persons of brilliant original talent and 
thought, the upright line from the base of the palm towards the fingers is 
never absent and is sometimes repeated twice or even thrice. It is called 
the ‘line of Saturn, and springs from many different places. In 
musicians, actors, and some others it usually starts from below the little 
finger. When it is joined at the base to the curved line round the 
thumb an independence of feeling, out of proportion to the will-strength 
or the pride of the rest of the character, is to be expected. If the line 
called that of the head which crosses the hand from above the thumb, 
usually turning down to the pad below the little finger, be entirely 
separate from the line that surrounds the thumb, the whole character 
will be modified, whether it be a good or bad one, by this separation. Asa 
rule that modification will tend to make the person seem more clever 
when thinking out of his own head, but less able, however sympathetic 
and docile, to adopt the modes of getting at ideas by which his teachers 
achieve their successes. This is not always a disadvantage, and many 
good qualities of the heart often go with it. When the two centre lines 
grow into one another, or bar the hand as though it had been once cut in 
half, the owner will usually seem a mental wonder to some of his com- 
panions, and hopelessly immovable and unimprovable to the rest. In 
such cases great danger will follow mental strain, and dreaminess must 
have its segment of life secured to it. People with long tips to their 
fingers are usually of a higher class, more mental, less worldly, personal, 
and dramatic in their loves, hates, and desires, than those with long 
roots. They can learn more, when given time, and seldom lose a mental 
step once gained. At the worst their errors are priggishness, slowness, 
prejudice, coldness, or an inappropriate application of principles. Short- 
tipped people, if with well-developed palms, advance more rapidly in 
youth, and if with pointed fingers almost always charm on first 
acquaintance and are clever on first turning to a subject. No one sign 
always stands for the same meaning, but the variations of each are 
limited, and the number of qualities which they modify are limited. 


In most books on the hand the student must expect to find many 
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indications given which are most obviously of fanciful origin. For 
example, he will be told that a hard palm implies industry, and a soft 
palm idleness and sensuality. A very little practice will free him from 
the dominion of absurdities like this. In fact, so difficult is it to find 
any cause for the indications contained in the hand that he may at 
once view with suspicion, in all writers on this subject, the attribution 
of qualities to signs when a manifest connection is to be found. The 
actual marks of character must be gathered by experience only. They 
are seldom or never such as could be guessed beforehand, and are 
chosen by Nature as if in sport. But they are not put there in sport, 
and Nature having decided what she means by a sign, never presents 
it without its accompanying quality. But though the lines are separate, 
like the colours on an artist’s palette, the qualities are always mingled, 
like the same colours in a portrait. 


Flat-fingered people are very seldom gay when solitary in youth. 
Between childhood and first love they almost always meditate more on 
the tomb when they are alone than pointed-fingered people. In marked 
cases the mortuary mood comes back every day for a lifetime. From 
this the more energetic escape by movement, combat, feasting, eloquence, 
travel, and the like. If pointed-fingered people grow gloomy, it is generally 
from actual fear, or from an extreme feeling of their own value. What 
used to be known as Byronic melancholy may be described as pointed- 
fingered for the sake of a rough classification. 


A long third finger is a distinct advantage. It modifies favourably 
most of the other signs indicating qualities which need warming up. 
But it has no good effect on pride, or jealousy, or anger. It is some- 
times briefly called the sign of zeal. 


A long little finger is also an advantage, as it contributes to perma- 
nence in the wishes, and a permanent wish is a source of strength of 
character. Even wishes that are not vivid or fiery tend to last long in 
this type. On the other hand, a short little finger often goes with a 
sweetness, a readiness to repent of evil and of anger, and sometimes even 
a cheerful abnegation. Both kinds are consistent with permanence of 
negative wishes, or, as it is usually called, obstinacy, as this is a quality 
capable of drawing strength from many sources. 


A large-ended thumb is very good in a good man, and helps him to 
fight the battle of life. Ina dull and selfish man it enables him to be 
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extra oppressive at home, and to make his opinions of much more effect 
than their value warrants. A thumb whose end is large and its shaft 
poor, as though it were a door-handle with a weak neck and could be 
twisted off the hand, is not an advantage. This leads to many evils, and, 
though often found in a good man, gives a tendency to change the reasons 
for his good deeds or good opinions, even after he has been very emphatic 
in choosing or defending them. Such change will usually be rather of 
the nature of a reversal than a drifting away. Blunt-ended thumbs 
seldom go with a natural tendency to politeness of address or a polished 
approach, except when, as in persons much before the world, this has 
been learned as a part. But in good types it goes with a gentleness 
and kindness of manner bred by self-knowledge which has taught the 
owner to counteract his faults before they have time to hurt innocent 


people. 


It follows as a matter of course that among women those whose 
fingers and thumbs are pointed are generally the more superficially 
charming. Those with large, blunt-ended fingers are (if intellectual and 
educated) more valued and more impressive, and even commanding. 
But command, like melancholy, has more than one origin, viewed as an 
expression of constitutional tendency. Pointed-fingered people have no 
excuse if they are not agreeable, for it costs them little to seem so. If 
large-ended, blunt-fingered people show delicate discernment, self- 
abnegation in mental matters, indulgence to shallow weakness, patience 
with anger and folly, they are either entirely uninterested personally in 
the occasions that bring such qualitics before them, or have bought 
their good nature at a price, like the Centurion his freedom. 


It has been often said that the blunt-fingered type lacks inspiration. 
They are accused of wanting poetry, as though poetry were only of one 
sort. French writers on the hand are particularly severe on them. If 
we look about in our own country we shall find that, among men 
especially, the square-tipped are in enormous and overwhelming majority. 


It is evident that since they form almost the whole population they 
cannot be constitutionally unconventional. The conventions were made 
by square-tipped people for themselves and one another. If one of them 
falls out of the ranks or rises from them, he must have an exceptional 
development in the lines of the palm. He is never an oddity without 


being fully aware that he is one. Moreover, simple palms, rather flat 
and sparsely lined, are more often found among the square than among 
the pointed or flat-fingered hands. Hence the avcrage-palmed, square- 
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tipped man is the average sensible man. In any community an excep- 
tional form of constitutional impressibility almost always seems to imply 
exceptional ability—or exceptional stupidity. It follows from this that 
if an Englishman have a hand unlike that of most of his fellows he will 
always experience some of the advantages and disadvantages of his 
separateness. Forexample. Let us suppose him to have very pointed 
fingers, like needles : he will gencrally seem more stupid than he really is 
when a child, and more clever when grown up. He will begin life with 
the mistaken idea that every one is like himself, and will develop into 
holding the opposite exaggeration later on. If he have very flat fingers 
like paver-knives, his variations of error will be more frequent, and his 
apparent changes from the most promising to the most disappointing of 
his circle will repeat themselves like a periodic fever. The final rise or 
fail of either exceptional type will depend on the development of the 
palm and the length and weight of the tips. 


A very useful method of studying the differences of the different 
types is to select some quality common to all human beings, and watch 
its manner of coming out in the pointed, the square, and the flat-fingered. 
Vanity may be utilised for this purpose. The tendency of pointed- 
fingered persons, especially when smooth and round in their fingers, is 
to be vain in the abstract. They do not tax themselves to prove their 
own merit to their own satisfaction. They hope that they have it, and 
will go on hoping this in the face of many disappointments. The square- 
fingered are more easy to bring to book. They are vain of something 
definite. They like definite successes. For this reason they are among 
good players of games like cricket, and take interest in all public strivings 
and contests. Their vanity seldom survives severe shocks, and usually 
departs with youth. The flat-fingered are tempestuous and irregular, 
comparing themselves favourably or unfavourably with the world, as 
energetic moods or health and happiness come and go. 


Another serviceable device for studying the types is to take proverbs 
and apply them. There are sayings, such as ‘See a pin and let it lie, 
want a pin before you die,’ which may be classed among square-tipped 
folk-lore. In fact, almost all proverbs current in England are square- 
tipped in their tendency, for it is the way of those whose hands are thus 
made to rely more on maxims than do their flat or pointed-fingered 
brothers and sisters. Sayings of an emotional kind about jealousy, 
rivalry, and revenge are more often suited to the pointed type than those 
aphorisms which refer to prudence. The flat-fingered will catch at any 
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sort of quotable statement for a moment, but will probably fling it away 


and grasp its opposite in a short while. 


But difficult as it is to study a whole type, it is easier to do so than 
to investigate an individual sign. Long lines or long tips are not so 
puzzling as a particular long line or a particular long tip. The reason 
for this is evident. Modifying qualities whose signs are in small 
numbers soon disguise the meaning of a particular indication, but do not 


so easily overwhelm a whole group of them. 


When a student of the hand has read and applied for himself not 
merely these few disjointed notes, but all the volumes that have been 
written on the subject, and when he has also discovered how to discount 
the bias of his different authors by guessing at their hands and account- 
ing for their predilections, and when he has achieved such proficiency in 
looking at a hand and adding up all the conflicting forces suggested by 
its balance of lines and segments that he can at once tell how to classify 
the owner and what to expect of him, yet the greatest of all difficulties 
will remain to be surmounted. This hard hill to climb is nothing less 
than to describe a character in such terms that the owner of the same 
may be brought to confess his portrait, and to say, ‘ Yes: it is true: I 
am like that.’ 


Fortunately for the beginner the great goddess, Misunderstanding, 
will probably help him, like a Homeric deity, by wrapping his meaning 
in a cloud, and conveying it away from the battle-field of his listener’s 
mind. It is, most happily, almost impossible to mention any sort of 
characteristic which people in general will not claim as their own if they 
are thinking of themselves very hard and listening very lightly. But 
let the student not count on this. Let him never mention, either to the 
owner of a hand he is investigating, or to any one else, a single trait of 
personality for which he has not a sign spread out before him on the 
hand itself. If he is wrong he will in this way be able to learn and 
make progress, and if he is right he will be justifiably cheered in his 
study, and sent forward more hopefully to the next problem. 


The aim of these notes has not been to condense the whole subject, 
but rather to touch on points here and there which have not been 
sufficiently brought out in the standard works, and to provide against 
disappointment for the student in some directions. For the latter 
purpose one more remark may be of service. Phrenologists with their 
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“bumps’ have accustomed inquirers into physical signs of personal 
character to look for special capacities and talents. The student of the 
hand must not expect to obtain similar results. He will not find lines 
of, say, Arithmetic, Time, Tune, Weight, Measure, Caution, &c., though 
he may possibly have bumps corresponding to such names on his head. 
But he will presently discover, by. applying the logical method of 
“agreement v. difference,’ that the qualities or defects of persons corre- 
sponding to the qualities or defects of their hands are very definite and 
very useful to note. He will begin to see which of the errors of those 
who surround him are inherent, and which of their pleasanter traits 
must have been acquired by effort. He will, for his own part, adopt an 
indulgence of mind which may save him from the loss of friends, while 
he and they are yet in their period of vigorous and exacting youth. 


On the whole caution must be shown by a student in either ap- 
proving or disapproving of any type of hand. Most signs have their 
good office, and the worst are but warnings. Almost everyone in good 
circumstances and backed by good family tradition is, so to speak, better 
than his hand. 


EDWIN J. ELLIs. 
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A NOVEL 
Part I.—Licut—(coutinued) 


CHAPTER VI 
A LETTER TO A FRIEND 


RISCOLL’S stay at York lengthened to a month ; Mrs. Ford was 
1) so charming, one of those delightful old ladies whose husbands, 
by being their husbands, get a good deal of credit ; and besides there 
was the new conservatory to be arranged, and a dozen other things to do. 

But a letter from Francis at length recalled Driscoll from York. 
Why should he be content with letters when there was the writer ? 

He reached London that evening, and found lights in the windows 
at Bruce Street. 

As he passed the anteroom the murmur of voices caught his ear, 
and he recognised one as Lester’s. 

‘I shall see him,’ he said to himself with a sigh of relief ; ‘I wonder if 
it is she who is with him,’ 

He hesitated for a second ; he was in no humour to meet Catherine 
that night ; it would take the flavour from his pleasure. 

He turned towards the stairs again, but the wish to see his friend’s 
face was too strong; he resolved to see it, and not himself to be seen. 
He crossed the dark anteroom softly, feeling before him so as not to 
stumble, and keeping his eyes fixed on a broken streak of light that 
showed him where the curtains shut off the inner room. He reached 
them, and putting his finger between the soft fold moved it gently till his 
eye could command the place whence came the two voices. A bronze 
lamp placed on a wicker-work table cast a soft yellow light around it, a 
screen shut off the fire from the rest of the room. Catherine was lying 
back in the settee, her head supported by cushions. Lester was leaning 
forward a little way off, his elbows resting on the wicker-work table, his 
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head close to the lamp, his face turned so that Driscoll could only see 
his profile. They were talking about singing and music. Their remarks 
were not very interesting ; on both sides was an effort to keep up the 
conversation. Driscoll was absorbed in studying his friend’s face. He 
had hungered for it ; now he had it. 

He felt irritated that he could not interrupt, and receive Francis’s 
attentions. He wished they would change to another subject, to himself, 
for example. But he contradicted the wish, for he felt in a false position. 
Why did not Catherine go? He could slip away directly she made a 
movement. He wished Francis would turn his head sideways again, 
instead of keeping looking at Catherine. How fine his expression was! 
in repose his face was a child’s, in excitement a man’s. If he would only 
keep his head turned so, he could watch him half the night. But now 
they had changed the conversation. 

‘Well, if we are going, we must start at once,’ said Lester. 

‘Where are we going ?’ asked Catherine innocently. 

‘I thought we had decided. Let us go—anywhere.’ 

‘Very well! Let us go anywhere—at least anywhere where there is 
acting,’ she replied. ‘ That will keep you from reading Daudet, or talking 
about Maurice.’ 

‘But you broke your own conditions first,’ said the young man. 

Catherine made a pretty gesture of impatience. How well Driscoll 
knew it! It had charmed him when he had first met her: it irritated 
him now. It was but a trick, yet it was very charming. 

‘You know what a woman is thinking about when she is silent,’ said 
she. ‘It is about herself, and that is the same thing as about him. 
Doesn’t somebody or other say that e to a woman can only mean one 
man in the world—her husband ?’ 

She interrupted his reply with a cry of comic despair. ‘I know 
what you are going to say exactly. Why do we keep on talking about 
men and women? I haven’t the slightest idea.’ 

Lester looked at the paper he held in his hand. 

‘Then we will do as we said before,’ said he. 

‘How delightful it will be to go!’ said Catherine simply. 

Then as they got up together ard the young man had picked up a 
grey shawl from a chair, she looked up in his face and added, ‘I always 





enjoy mysclf there, only—-only, you see it would be . Come, Francis, 
you shall guess again.’ 

‘You do not really care a bit about it,’ said he, half puzzled. 

‘No, no, I was only laughing,’ she said quickly. ‘Let us go now. 
Only—only, we needn’t stop to quite the end, need we, Francis ?’ 


At her voice and smile Lester flushed slightly. ‘It would be much 
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nicer to stop at home,’ he said, putting down the shawl, and Catherine 
half reluctantly settled herself among the cushions again. 

Driscoll had not moved away from the curtains; he had known 
that she would not go. 

‘Perhaps you are right, Francis,’ she said. ‘ You see,any woman 
would rather watch an exciting French husband than discuss the adored 
English one. But it is hopeless to think of keeping our resolution : his 
name keeps coming back,’ and she gave a mock sigh. Lester did not 
care to see her point. 

‘Now you like Maurice for the opposite reason that he likes you,’ 
she ran on, half to herself. 

‘The opposite reason!’ echoed Lester, a little crossly. 

‘Do you mean that we agree because he is older?’ 

‘Maurice loves you because he knows you so thoroughly,’ continued 
Catherine reflectively. 

‘And you think I like him because I don’t know him?’ said Lester, 
looking at her earnestly, and the man who was watching in the darkness 
followed the direction of his friend’s eyes. His wife was before him, 
but she was a different woman. 

So wont was he to look at her with eyes of aversion, to despise her 
beauty because it tempted him to succumb to it, to hate it because it 
appealed to something in his heart, that he rarely looked at her without 
first repeating secretly to himself,‘ Your face has no power over me.’ 
But now that another man stood before her, when for some hours at 
least her husband’s existence could be forgotten, she was again the 
Catherine eager for flattery, for sympathy, for love. In the last year 
whenever he had chanced to look up suddenly and study her face, he 
had hated her for the coldness he read there, and when their uneasy 
eyes had met he had hated her still more for the mask of contempt, of 
obstinacy, that prevented him from penetrating further; but before the 
gaze of this young man, fresh and eager, her eyes had lost all hardness, 
they were now soft and winning, and her smile had something of 
eagerness. 

Driscoll was perplexed. He studied her face, he had thought that 
he knew her perfectly, but he had been wrong. Yes, she was beautiful, 
and to-night above all other nights. Her head was thrown a little way 
back, but he could see her beautiful dark grey eyes. The soft lamp-light 
fell on her throat, her exquisite throat with contours so chiselled that he 
had used to assure her that a hair’s-breadth change would be noticed by 
him. Her attitude was so careless, so invitingly careless. A softness 
that was very sweet to the eye seemed to be part of her. Her whole being 
seemed to say—‘Admire me,but do not touch me: love me, but in secret.’ 
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The listener turned his eyes towards Lester. The young man was 
saying something, but his words did not carry any meaning to Driscoll, 
Lester seemed to have forgotten himself and his surroundings. His 
usual eagerness was replaced by an absent-minded manner. It was as 
though he were looking at something a long way off. 

‘What are you thinking of, Francis ?’ said Catherine at last. 

‘Of you.’ 

‘Of me!’ she began in mock astonishment ; ‘ you looked so serious 
that | thought it must be him again.’ 

Lester showed that he was piqued. 

‘I have been thinking about what you were saying this afternoon, 
and really I——’ 

‘Do not mind saying exactly what you think,’ interrupted Catherine, 
Her manner and voice were changing. She did not hide her nervousness, 

‘I had never thought of it from your point of view. I think that 
Maurice will continue showing me just the same confidence he has 
always given me.’ 

Catherine sighed. ‘But I thought I had convinced you, Francis, 
said she, turning her face towards him. ‘I thought you realised how 
useless it is for us to conceal it any longer from ourselves. Come, you 
must realise it as well as Ido. Very soon this state of things must 
come to an end. Let us be sensible, before we have anything to regret,’ 

‘No, no; I do not see why we should not be the same to each other 
when Maurice returns. Because I am friends with him, he cannot 
expect me to dislike you.’ 

Catherine was silent. 

‘Why not?’ persisted the young man. ‘The last days—they have 
been very happy to you ?’ 

‘Yes, very happy,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘Then why did you say what you said this afternoon ?’ 

She did not answer. 

‘And he is not coming home just yet,’ said Lester persuasively. 
‘You saw what he said in his letter about Tuesday? Why cannot all 
be the same as it has always been ?’ 

The subject seemed to be too painful to Catherine. Twice she would 
have spoken, but she stopped at the first word. She did not look at the 
young man, she kept looking at the curtain, and the thought flashed 
across the listener that she knew he was there. He kept pertectly still, 
the suspense was pain. Why didn’t she speak ? 

‘Francis, you know you are wrong,’ she said at last. ‘ You say that 
he does not expect you to dislike me because you are his friend. But 
hasn’t he ever told you how—how he loves me?’ 
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‘Why are you so bitter against him?’ said Lester uneasily. 

‘You do not understand, you never will, she said, and her voice was 
sad. ‘Maurice was right to trust you, you are so utterly different to 
everybody else. But, if you want to please me, let us say good-bye in 
earnest, before we have anything to regret. You see, Francis, that you 
are not remaining his friend when you become mine.’ 

Lester put his face between his hands and said nothing. 

She waited a little and then got up and approached him, but he did 
not raise his head to look at her. She stood beside him, and put her 
hand gently on his shoulder. ‘ What,’ said she, ‘ shall we not be friends 
then, to-night, Francis ?’ 

Her soft touch, her voice thrilled him, but still he did not speak. 

‘Francis, she whispered, bending her face to his, ‘I believe you are 
still trying to reconcile us.’ 

‘No,’ said Lester, in a voice that made Driscoll turn sick at heart. 
‘Not now that you have shown me how impossible it is.’ 

He rose and faced her, turning his back to the curtain. 

The listener would have called out ; a presentiment that something 
terrible was coming seized him ; a great danger seemed to be threatening 
his friend, and he would have cried out to warn him, but his throat was 
dry, he could not speak: he could only look and look and strain his 
ears. 

‘No, it is impossible,’ cried Lester. ‘Let it be so, let us forget his 
existence—to-night, at least.’ 

The words would come; Driscoll tried not to hear them, but they 
forced themselves upon him. 

Catherine retreated a step. Lester turned his head slightly, and 
his friend saw his face. It was the face of a racer, of the racer which, 
pale as marble, and fixed in set purpose to gain one thing, and one thing 
only, had flashed on him with other faces one day from a cloud of dust 
along a country road. In that look Driscoll saw that his friend was his 
friend no longer. He had been seduced in his absence—the surrender 
Was coming now. 

‘No, listen to me, Francis,’ cried Catherine ; ‘do not say what you 
were going to say. He would have taken her in his arms, but she 
stepped back further, and he followed her. Driscoll would have spoken 
his absorbing thought, ‘Cannot you see? cannot you see? Oh! look, 
look at her eyes; she is only playing, drawing you on. She wants you 
to seize her ; she is acting. Francis, listen to me. Oh! ke does not see, 
he is following her, grasping her.’ The listener’s lips moved, but they 
gave forth no audible sound. He had become an automaton. 
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‘No, no. I do not love you, Francis, you are wrong.’ 

It was Catherine’s voice, and Driscoll still thought she was acting, 
but her look, her voice, showed that she was terrified at what she had 
done. She wished to go back, for at this moment an extraordinary 
revulsion had seized her. Lester’s voice had revealed the truth to her 
too late. In his words was an echo of despair; she recognised in terror 
that her triumph would be only momentary, that he would hate her 
when his fit of passion had passed, that he knew he was being led away, 
but that he could not restrain himself. And now she would have gone 
back, but it was too late. If he once touched her the flood of passion 
would sweep away her last chance of happiness. To go on was worse 
than to go back. She had begun to pray for his love, but she was 
destroying it by tempting him. And she knew it now for the first time. 
His hand was on her, but she repulsed him, and cried the only words 
that could stay him. 

‘No, no! I donot love you. Stop, Francis, you are wrong, I do 
not love you.’ 

At her piteous words he stopped dead. 

‘You do not love me!’ he echoed incredulously ; ‘it is untrue, it is 
untrue. Why do you say it? Love, Love, why do you say it?’ 

In his voice was such entreaty that could the listener have found 
voice he would have answered from where he stood, but he was unable 
to utter a sound. A scene was passing before him at which he had no 
right to assist. He was outside as it were. It was a drama, but he did 
not appear in this act ; he looked on from behind the scenes. He was 
frightened at his own helplessness. Catherine and Lester were absorbed 
in themselves ; they were working out their own fate—his fate too—but 
he had come too late to interfere. 

‘It is not true!’ sounded in the listener’s ears. 

‘You are wrong,’ said Catherine quickly, ‘I do not love you, and I 
have never loved you. It is because I hate him, because I hate him so 
much, that I have tried to separate you. That is why I have made you 
love me.’ 

She was acting now, but acting mechanically ; she could not enter 
into what she was saying. Without effort the words came to her; it 
was easy to deceive him, to send him away, but still she could not let 
him go. If once he left her, she knew he would never come back. 
What to do, what to say? In her despair she resolved to avoid the 
nearest danger. He must not touch her. 

‘No, I do not love you,’ said Catherine, again trying hard to speak 
as though it settled the matter. ‘And now that I have separated you, 
I am satisfied. Now—you can go and deceive Maurice, you see.’ 
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Her voice seemed to fail her. Her love was rushing back, over- 
whelming her. Lester was getting further and further away from her at 
every word she spoke. If he could only see her motive! but he could 
not. She could hardly restrain a sob. She must yield to him in a 
moment, but the hour that saw the petal unfold would bring the wind 
to snap the stalk. 

‘It is untrue, it is untrue!’ repeated Francis angrily. 

The words were so sharp with pain that they pierced the listener's 
heart. He knew that Francis felt himself being tricked and made a tool 
of, that he could not and he would not restrain the rising flood within 
him ; that when he had cried, ‘ Let us forget him—to-night, at least,’ he 
had separated himself from the past and it was too late to go back. He 
could not and he would not. The obstacle that was thrown in the way 
of quenching his desire only goaded him on. 

‘Why do you tell me all this? Is it to try me?’ he cried angrily. 
‘What has he to do with you and me now? and what more do you 
wish me to say ?’ 

A sob broke his protestations. Catherine could not bear his words. 
She had tried to divert him from his purpose, but if she succeeded he 
would despise her and go back to his friend. She would be hated by 
both, she would be left utterly alone. 

‘Weeping!’ thought Driscoll. She was acting. Ah! how well she 
was acting. Step by step she had led Lester on, now recoil, now 
advance, now insinuation ; now she had played with him, almost en- 
treated him, then she had finally flung him back, crying,‘ Ah! I do not 
love you.’ What skill, what cleverness! it was too late for Lester to 
retreat. He could not take his eyes off her, as she lay, her face buried 
in the pillow, waiting, waiting for him. How beautiful she was in her 
abasement. Ah, who could resist? What lover in the silence of that 
room would not whisper, ‘I yield ; forget the past, forget there is a 
future. Ah! let us snatch the present. To-night let us taste ecstasy ; 
the rapture of love shall be ours.’’ Love? The listener, trembling in the 
darkness, saw that he was utterly forgotten. Love and desire «had 
mastered Francis. He had struggled like a despairing swimmer who 
thrusts fiercely against the ocean current that is sweeping him from life, 
like the swimmer who ‘sees the land recede and still recede. And now 
all was nearly over. The swimmer’s strength had failed before the 
strength of that current. Love filled his heart, desire thrilled him. 
A thousand sophistries had beset him. Something had whispered, 
‘Take her, she is yours. You cannot resist: what is there to stand 
between you and her? She belongs to you, she loves you, she is yours’ 
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Her sobs broke in on his anger. As he came towards her Driscoll 
ceased to be an automaton—Lester had yielded: but this was too 
horrible. It should not be, and the listener stretched out his arm and 
struck his hand against a bookshelf on the side wall 

At the noise, Lester started violently and turned round. Driscoll 
held his breath, he stood motionless, not even withdrawing his head, 
fearing that a single movement would betray him. Catherine raised her 
head from the pillow and fixed her eyes intently on the curtain. 

‘It is nothing, she said ina moment. ‘It is nothing, Francis, and, 
forcing a smile, she added : ‘You thought as 1; I fancied I could hear 
him breathe.’ Her voice failed her again, but as Lester turned towards 
her she tried once more to save him. ‘Forgive me, and go away. Oh! 
do not be angry with me, but be good to me and go away.’ 

It was the last effort. She could hardly shape her meaning, her 
voice betrayed her. In trying to give him up she had surrendered 
herself to him. 

Lester bent over her and tried to make her look at him, but she hid 
her face. 

‘Love, he murmured, ‘why did you say you did not love me?’ 

At the touch of his lips she opened her eyes and gazed at him with 
a sad smile. 

‘Yes, to-night!’ she murmured back to him. ‘But to-morrow, 
to-morrow you will hate me.’ 

He did not heed her, he did not understand. It was the moment; 
for this, all. ‘Ah, how I love you!’ he cried, and with the cry his heart 
triumphed. Her eyes dropped before his, her head fell back ; she who 
had conquered him lay at his mercy. 

Driscoll knew not what he did. Bewildered, he turned toward the 
outer door, he crossed the dark anteroom noiselessly and stood beneath the 
lamp. There, turning his eyes mechanically around him, he caught sight of 
Lester’s book on the bracket.’ An idea started into his mind, it took 
possession of his brain. He felt in his pocket for the letter he had 
received that morning from Francis. It was not there; he had put it 
into his note-book that he might read the dear words again at his 
leisure. He found it and pencilled on the back, ‘I have seen you.’ 
Then, placing it half out of the book so that it might catch Lester’s eye, 
he waited for a moment and listened. Directly he had withdrawn his 
eyes from the two faces he was left to the torture of thought. When he 
could no longer see with his eyes the temptation that beset Francis, 
and feel for him with all his soul, he realised nothing but that the end 
had come. It was the end, it was the end! Francis had yielded, 
Francis had cried aloud his triumph, he was with his wife. It was the 
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end of love. ‘ Let us forget him-—to-night, at least,’ Francis had said, 
and now they were together. Now they were together. He listened, 
but he heard no sound. The silence terrified him. Air, air, he must 
have air. He went downstairs softly and passed into the street. 

‘Listen, listen,’ she murmured, as the faint sound of the shutting- 
door reached her ear. But he answered nothing in the darkness. 












Part II.—SHADOW 






CHAPTER I 


WANDERING 







DRISCOLL stood in the shadow of the entrance trying to think clearly. 
But a minute ago his one desire was to get clear of the house, to get 
away into the street; this hot atmosphere, these surrounding walls, 
these soft carpets and hangings suffocated him; he must have air. 
But now that the door was shut an overmastering desire to go 
back possessed him. To reopen the door noiselessly, to creep up 
the dark staircase, to steal into the dark anteroom, and to devour 
with his eyes once more that sight, to see Lester bending over 
Catherine with eyes aflame with love. To watch and torment him- 
self with his friend’s baseness—his perjury. No! Not that. Better 
to reopen the door, and shut it violently; to enter with a loud 
step, and delay a little below. That would give them time—time 
to conceal their confusion. Then to ascend the stairs humming a 
snatch of a song, and taking away the letter from the book as he 
passed, to greet his wife affectionately ; to seize Lester’s hand and 
looking him in the eyes murmur half-playfully, half-tenderly, how 
slowly the time had passed away from him. To watch Lester change 
colour, to see him start, to see his eyes; ah! to see the look in those 
pure eyes. What would he do? what could he do? To play with the 
two, to let something slip, carelessly. ‘Francis, I got your letter. 
Catherine, how tired you look!’ Then to see them exchange secret 
glances of understanding, half of terror. And then, then to hold out 
the letter to Lester, and saying, ‘Tell me all about this!’ to pass his 
arm affectionately round the other’s neck, and with his cheek touching, 
devour his face, as he read, ‘I have seen you.’ To feel Lester’s body 
shrink, to see him gasp and turn white as he understood those words, 
‘I have seen you.’ Then still with his arm round his friend’s neck to 
take away the Jetter playfully and pass it to Catherine, saying, ‘ Read, 
dear,’ and devour her face in turn. Then—what then? Yes, he would 
do it. He would go through with the play ; he would do it at once. 
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He reopened the door, then paused for a moment and stepped 
into the roadway and looked up at Catherine’s window. The light was 
not there; the slit that had poured warm and mellow between the 
curtains had vanished. Ah! he was too late, all was over; they must 
have heard his step. No, it was not too late, Lester; then he realised 
what had happened. He had no friend. Lester had tricked him—had 
duped him—had never loved him. He had laughed at him secretly all 
along; he had concealed his love for Catherine, and now he had 
seduced her—seduced his wife. How long had this been? Perhaps 
months. And then the letter he had got that morning ; who was this 
man who was now with his wife? His friend? No, it was a false 
friend, a detestable creature, heartless and a hypocrite. Driscoll 
stamped with rage as he saw how he had been duped. The blood 
rushed to his face, his brain whirled, he could not think for passion. 
This man, this Lester had come to him, had become a part of his life, 
so that when opportunity offered he might take Catherine. For a 
moment Driscoll felt something very like pity, even love, for his wife. 
She had hated him, but his rage was against Lester. He would go into 
the house ; he would seize Lester by the throat and say to him, ‘ You 
are a liar—you are a coward.’ Then he would strike Lester, and if he 
resisted he would kill him. He could almost forgive Lester if he would 
only strike back. Ilis eyes swam with blood; he staggered for an 
instant, and then went back to the doorway to steady himself. 

‘What is the use? What is the use? What is the use?’ some- 
thing said within him. ‘What is the use?’ He repeated the phrase 
mechanically aloud and then stopped, frightened at the sound of his 
own voice. ‘To kill him! To kill him!’ repeated the inward voice. 
‘What is the use? What is the use?’ He stared at the dark entrance 
before him, and tried to imagine his feelings if Lester lay dead. 
Lester dead! The boyish face, the yearning face of his friend stared 
at him from the darkness. What was the matter with his eyes ? They 
were shut. On his lips was a strange smile. He was dead. Lester 
was dead, and he had killed him. Then in his agony Driscoll realised 
for the third time differently that which had happened. Passion 
left him: he trembled from head to foot as though with cold. Some- 
thing snapped in his brain ; he could think only of the present; the 
past he forgot ; the future, there was no future. The world was dead 
for him, life was misery, thought was torture. His friend was false, his 
wife was false. Love was a dream; the one reality was this throbbing 
at his heart. 

A man passed the door and halted under the gas lamp to strike a 
light for his pipe. Driscoll, concealed in shadow, saw all his movements. 
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The man struck a match on the lamp-post, but it went out. Then he 
fumbled for another, and Driscoll found himself watching the process 
eagerly as if it were the one thing he cared for in the world. The match 
lit, and as the man brought it up to his pipe the light flickered on a 
bronzed good-humoured face, the face of a working-man who enjoyed 
his pipe and his beer and his rights—‘ A fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wages. ‘If the match goes out before the pipe catches,’ thought Driscoll 
to himself, ‘I will stay here ; if it lights I will follow him.’ The light was 
sucked into the bowl of the pipe—Driscoll caught himself sighing. He 
would be left alone with his thoughts. No, the flame shot out of the 
bowl again, and a cloud of smoke rose. The pipe was lit and Driscoll 
followed accordingly. The workman passed the corner of Bruce Street 
into Portland Place, and turning down a narrow street further on, pre- 
sently disappeared intoa public-house in Great Portland Street. Driscoll 
hesitated and then went inside and asked for a glass of ale. The heat 
and noise confused him. He was conscious that several people were 
staring at him, and presently one or two jokes were cut at his expense. 
He drained his glass and went out hurriedly—it was agony to keep 
still. He could not bear to be looked at, to be seen, and accordingly he 
chose the quietest and darkest streets before him. Soon he had lost all 
idea of where he was going. He must keep on walking—motion relieved 
somewhat the tearing at his heart. His brain was busy with a thousand 
thoughts—ideas kept crowding on him, flitting to and fro in his mind ; 
pictures rose before him and then vanished in a flash, figures grouped 
themselves and then separated. He tried to arrest the racing thoughts, 
but they slipped by like water: it was impossible to stop the stream. 
He tried to fix his attention on one thing, to consider calmly what he 
must do; but he was like a man lost at night staring into the darkness 
before him. A few minutes ago his heart had been suddenly pierced 
through and through, and now his helpless mind was invaded by a host 
of swarming ideas: he was helpless, unable to avoid, unable to bear the 
torture of thought. 

Catherine was not to blame—she was an accessory to be thanked 
rather than cursed for exposing his friend. She—what did it matter 
whether she loved Lester or not, whether she belonged to others or 
not? He had suffered enough at her hands before; were she dead or 
alive it was all the same to him. Lester—Lester false; all this pure 
love, all this sweet friendship feigned that he might possess— Catherine ! 
This seeming purity, this seeming abandonment of self a covering beneath 
which was a hypocritical nature. His face, his spiritual face a mask 
covering the grossest desires. His words, his thoughts, his actions a lie, 
a monstrous lie. No! It would be impossible, it was impossible to act 
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so well—in those eyes love had shone so often, in that voice such 
tenderness had breathed. Well, but so it was. 

A few minutes back that voice had denied any love for him, those 
eyes had burned bright with lust ; Lester had even exulted over him as 
he threw his arms round Catherine. And that letter—it too was a lie 
from beginning to end. How Lester must have smiled to think when 
the husband was reading it, the wife would be in his arms. Those 
two together—Catherine and Lester, their beautiful faces together, 
He, his friend Lester, clinging to the woman who hated him: he, 
Lester, selling his honour, his soul for a woman’s body. How long 
had this been? Those two together, laughing at his ignorance, at 
his blindness, the woman hating and triumphing over him, his friend 
half-despising, half pitying him. Oh, why had he not discovered him- 
self on the impulse? Even when he had leant against the threshold, 
sick and faint, it had not been too late to go back. What a mad joy to 
feel his fingers tightening round Lester’s throat, to feel him struggle in 
terror, to see in his eyes the look of a dying man! What was he 
picturing ? What mad fancy possessed him? For another scene rose 
before him. He saw himself bending over Lester’s dead body, and 
Catherine appeared, and she nodded familiarly to him and leant forward 
and whispered, ‘ You have killed him, killed your dearest friend ; and now 
I am satisfied, for though I tempted him, he did not love me.’ Then 
as he looked into the dead man’s face he saw it was so; he had killed 


Lester and Catherine had schemed it. Then he clutched at her, and would 
have killed her, but she eluded him. The picture vanished. Did she 
tempt Lester? Was it but a fatal weakness that had led Lester on? 
Oh God ! that it might only be so, But the words, what did they mean, 
what did they mean exactly ? He must try now and think clearly, he 
must get rid of these tormenting fancies, he must get a clear idea of 
what had happened. 

Driscoll pressed his hands to his head, and stopped in his walk for a 
minute—now things were getting clearer, he must master himself. Well, 
what had happened ? - Catherine was unfaithful, that was clear—he would 
think no more of her. Lester was false too—but how false? He was 
glad now he had not gone back and tried to kill him ; but now he would 
find out the whole truth, and act accordingly. Perhaps Lester had not 
known what he was doing, perhaps some day he would bear to meet him 
again, and hear what he had to say. At the worst he could bear his 
torture like a man. Come! he was a fool to have loved a man so much, 
but he was not such a fool as to go on suffering agony for a worthless 
man. If Lester were faithless it was merely a mistake to have thought 
so much of him—merely a mistake, and he would forget all about it in 
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time. After all, he had known for some while that Catherine had hated 
him. It was nothing new ; now he could get rid of her—it might even be 
a good thing. Driscoll continued his walk, but he stopped again in a 
minute. 

Was Lester wholly base? Ah, that was the question—it all turned 
on that. He went once more over the scene in the lamp-lit room. He 
recalled every word, every look. He tried to analyse Lester’s expres- 
sion—he saw his face quite clearly—the look was stamped in his 
memory. Had Catherine tempted him? Yes,she had. But how much? 
Impossible to reply, impossible even to conceive clearly the meaning of 
the question. Another scene danced before his bewildered eyes. There 
was Catherine with face upturned to Lester, who with one hand in hers 
was reading from a letter. Yes, this was a different picture—it was the 
same room, but the man peeping from behind the curtains was not 
there—it was another day. And the letter? It was one from himself— 
it was dated York, December 21— it was the letter in which he had said 
he would be away three days longer. He saw Lester bend down to kiss 
Catherine, and then the picture faded. 

Lester was false, yes, but how false? This question came back again 
and again till its very reiteration tormented him. He hurried swiftly 
on, repeating the phrase mechanically to himself, ‘ False, yes, but how 
false? False, yes, but how false?’ Stay, this was folly. This was not 
the way to grow calm, to find out the truth. Hurrying rapidly on like 
this he hardly knew what he was doing. These thoughts came swarm- 
ing like bees ; he must make an effort, he must take one at a time. 
How false was Lester? Oh, there was the question again staring him 
in the face—he would go mad if he thought over it any longer—but it 
must be answered, and this time he would not shrink from it. It did not 
matter how much Lester had been tempted, he had acted basely—very 
basely ; if he had not deceived him all along, if his whole nature, his 
whole conduct, was not a horrible lie, if he were not a hypocrite, at best 
he was without a moral sense ; he was weak almost to disease, he was 
one of those men who act well when watched, but collapse utterly after- 
wards, a man to be pitied, but never trusted, guarded like a child from 
temptation. And it was a man like this that he had loved! How blind 
he had been ; yes, he had once idealised Catherine, and paid bitterly for 
it. Now he had idealised Lester, and now he was tortured for his folly. 
Love was a glamour: it had blinded him twice, but never would it 
again. Oh fool, to have trusted soimplicitly !' Well, but it was all over. 


Catherine long ago had sinned in heart ; now Lester had sinned too. 
It was better not to be deceived. What would have happened if he had 
not returned so suddenly ? Ah what? The question tortured his heart 
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afresh. Oh! what blessed days were those that had passed. Passed ? 
Why only a few hours ago he had hurried homewards, saying to himself, 
‘I shall soon see him there. I shall soonseehim.’ Oh agony! to recall 
his expectations, to think of that smile, those pure eyes. After those 
listless days, to hear Lester’s welcome home—and then! Another 
picture possessed his brain. There was that man with a smile on his 
lips ascending the staircase quietly to meet his friend ; there he was 
passing underneath the lamp and listening. Driscoll would have warned 
the man, would have said to him, ‘Do not for pity’s sake enter that 
room—go anywhere in the wide world but there. The man however 
did not hear him, but advanced quietly through the darkness. Then 
came the sound of voices from the inner room. Driscoll would have 
cried out to warn the people, but he could not. The man was listening, 
listening, his ear glued to the curtain, and—oh God, that man was himself. 

Come, he must and would break from that circle of ideas. Where 
was he going—what was that light yonder? Driscoll looked round in 
amazement. Before him stretched the lights of Whitechapel, behind 
him lay the darkness of the City. Tormented by his swarming thoughts 
he had wandered unconsciously eastwards, and he now found himself at 
Aldgate, hesitating which way to turn. Should he bend to the right 
towards London Bridge? No, the thought of the river repelled him. 
To return by the way he had come would be to meet his thoughts. 
They would burst out again on him as he passed back ; let the past be 
the past. The lights before him beckoned him, to get into their glare was 
to escape from his dark circle, and he walked towards them. 

A clock struck the half-hour in the distance ; he looked at his watch 
—it was half-past nine. He put it to his ear to see if it had stopped— 
at eight he had reached Bruce Street ; everything had happened in an 
hour and a half, and now for the first time he believed that he had been 
passing through a dream. The hope that sprang from this idea wakened 
him to reality. But the idea would not leave him: annoyed beyond 
measure by its absurdity he felt in his pocket for Lester’s letter ; then 
remembering where he had left it he shuddered and turned again towards 
the lights—the thoughts were coming back ; he must, he would, escape 
from them. He kept his eyes fixed on the lights until he reached them, 
and then they dazzled him, and he looked upwards. He saw that a 
slight mist hung over the roadway, and that the night was very black. 
He walked on between two rows of flaring lights, the naked gas of the 
shops on his left, and the hissing fierce white paraffin lights of the stalls 
that lined the causeway on his right. People got in his way ; he stumbled 
over a child, put it on its feet again, and went on as before. Gaps of 
darkness began to appear between the stalls the farther he went ; these 
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made him uneasy ; if he could only keep in the light his head would get 
clearer. Then he began to watch the people who passed him—the 
stream of strange faces attracted him. If he turned his eyes away from 
them fora moment he fancied the thoughts would begin to persecute 
him afresh. This idea possessed him, and he watched the people 
anxiously. Whose face was that coming near him? It was Lester's. 
Keep it off, keep it off! No, it was only a boy’s face after all. What 
absurdity was this? Who was that, that woman who had just passed 
him? It was Catherine. Yes it was, he was sure it was; he had not 
seen the features, but something had told him so nevertheless. He looked 
after the woman’s retreating figure—it was tall and shapely, but not 
Catherine’s. Yes, but the face was hers, hers ; he must follow her quickly 
before he lost sight of her, and make sure. What folly! Yes, it was 
folly, but he must make haste, and assure himself that it was not her ; 
he should have no peace else—he must have peace or he would go mad. 
He hurried after the woman and passed her, his heart beating violently 
with the excitement, and then waited opposite a light flaring above a 
barrow of shrubs and evergreens till the woman had gone by. No, it 
was not Catherine ; how ridiculous he had been; it was a young girl, 
quite a young girl, with a pretty quiet face and contented eyes. Now 
he would go on and resist his fancies. As he stood irresolute an old 
man approached him, leading a flaxen-haired child by the hand. What 
could he be going to say? Driscoll scanned his features, half-alarmed, 
puzzling the while over what he could want; but the old man stopped 
before the shrubs and examined one or two. The price seemed too 
dear ; he shook his head dubiously and was going on again, when the 
child pulled at his hand and pointed towards a very small Christmas 
tree. The old man took it up and held it at arm’s length before the 
light. He screwed his mouth up, and criticised it so keenly that it 
seemed that not a single green needle could escape his eye, while the 
little child gazed at the tiny object with a mixture of despair and rapture. 
The seller-—a gaunt man with angular wooden features—asked eight- 
pence for it, and pointed with some slight admiration to the large size 
of the roots. Driscoll moved on, leaving the two men arguing. He had 
not gone far when an irresistible desire to know whether the child would 
have the tree or not seized him, and he could not help going back. The 
little light-green tree was still on the barrow, and the old man had just 
turned his back on it. To Driscoll it seemed that the little child hung 
its head sorrowfully, and he wondered if it were crying. Then the faces 
came on again. He could not stand still while they passed ; he must 
advance to meet them. He walked on quickly for some little time, but 
the faces, the eternal faces, first worried him and.-then began to mock 
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him. Were they laughing at him—were all these people laughing at 
him? He looked sharply from one to another; when they were quite 
close he saw that the people were absorbed with their own affairs, but at 
a little distance off they seemed to be chuckling over something or 
other. He could never quite catch them in the act, but he was sure it 
was so. ‘ Do they know my secret?’ he asked himself, alarmed. ‘Do 
they know all about it?’ No, nobody seemed to know it: on the con- 
trary, everybody else had a secret. This idea was a key to the riddle. 
This was why they all looked so white and careworn. Some laughed, 
they were anxious to conceal their trouble ; and others were grave, very 
grave, because they were afraid of its being found out. What an evil 
face that man had who had just passed by! What a horrible look he 
had shot at the girl in front! There must be a history about those two; 
there must be some connection between them. How long was this going 
to last? He must escape from these faces as he had escaped from 
the circle ; but where was he to go? 

He crossed the broad dark roadway and found himself opposite the 
public-house, ‘The Fox and the Yorkshire Grey.’ In front were the 
rough tables and benches, and a dozen or so of people, men and women, 
were sitting there with glasses and mugs before them. He too would 
get some beer and sit there. Then he could sip it slowly and think 
what was best to be done. He would soon get his head clear if he could 
only rest a little ; this excitement and walking were getting too much for 
him, but he would soon be all right. He fetched a pint of beer and 
settled himself back on an empty bench with a sigh of relief. First of 
all he would watch the people who went in and out ‘ The Fox and the 
Yorkshire Grey,’ and then he would think quietly over his attitude 
towards Catherine and Lester. Lester! He made haste to forget that 
name. The people kept going in and out of the swing-doors ; more 
went in than came out, it was getting very noisy inside. A young 
woman with a shawl thrown over her head came and peeped through the 
slit of the door; she could not see far enough, so she pushed it very 
gently and put her head in; no, the person she wanted was not there. 
She went to another entrance and repeated the process, but with no 
more success. Then she stood on tip-toe to look over the red curtains, 
in the windows, that hid the cheerful light. ‘I wonder who it is she 
wants,’ thought Driscoll watching her, and wondering thus, by-and-by he 
began to doze. The beer made him drowsy. His excited brain yielded 
at last to exhaustion. The lights grew fainter and seemed very fart 
away. At last he dropped his head on his breast, and, like most of the 
others at the neighbouring tables, fell asleep. 
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He woke with a shudder. His dream had been anevil one. ‘ Where 
am 1?’ he said to himself, getting up. The lights of the public-house 
were out, all the benches but his were empty. Across the broad way on 
the opposite side flared the red torch of a belated hawker. The black- 
ness of the misty night was only broken by this orange light, and by 
the faint street lamps. Driscoll watched the red flame and yellow smoke 
of this torch, twisting and curling together as they ascended into the un- 
willing mist, and by its light he could see that it was fixed on the ground 
within a canvas-roofed stall, the back of which was looped up. Inside 
the stall two men were hastily clearing the rough counter of their stock of 
oranges. Driscoll could see them tumbling the fruit into baskets, and 
unhooking the canvas sides from the poles, and soon they had taken 
down the supports, lashed the sail cloth round them, and pitched the 
whole into a little cart that stood in the roadway. Driscoll heard the 
oaths of the men as they flashed a lantern over the harness and hastily 
buckled it to the shafts. They were very late, and anxious to be off 
home to their wives. Very soon they had finished, and had driven 
away westward. Driscoll kept his eyes fixed on the torch till it had 
guttered out. The mists closed round, all was blackness. He sank 
down on the bench again and covered his face with his hands. 

‘What has happened to me to-night ?’ he murmured to himself, to 
get his thoughts clear. He knew what had happened, but he cared 
about it no longer. All passion had left him, body and mind were 
exhausted with the struggle. Revenge had passed away from him and 
lefthim passive. His heart was cold and empty, but he knew what he had 
suffered, and what remained. Francis had forsaken him, but he hardly 
blamed him, for he had had to choose between him and Catherine. Now 
that he had taken Catherine nothing remained in life but vacancy. Life 
—life was a shadow, and everything was a shadow. There was no 
illusion, but there was also no sorrow. Greyness blotted out the world. 

Three figures approached in the darkness, and their voices were high 
and angry. As they were passing, the figure in the middle gave one of 
his companions a push, and she fell against the table where Driscoll 
sat. ‘What’s that for?’ she said in a husky voice. ‘Shilling isn’t much. 
What does it matter ?’ 


‘Isn’t much, you ’ said the man, and he tried to strike her 





again, but his other companion held him back. 

‘Just you stop it!’ said she. ‘Come, don’t be so tricky, Mike.’ 
‘Only a shilling—what does it matter?’ repeated the taller woman 
helplessly, and Driscoll applied the phrase to himself. ‘Matter! what 
did it matter, that he should never see Francis again?’ Never see him 


again; then sweetness had passed utterly from his life. ‘ Francis, 
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Francis!’ his heart cried in agony. ‘Why have you left me, why 
have you forsaken me for her?’ He buried his face in his arm; he 
could not keep back the sobs; he felt that his heart would burst. 
‘Francis, Francis!’ it cried, ‘I had no one but you.’ When he looked 
up again the man and one of the women had gone, but the other was 
still leaning over the table, and gazing at him stupidly in the dim light, 
‘Where are you going, dear?’ said she huskily, and she put her 
ugly face close to Driscoll’s and smiled at him. 

‘Go away,’ said Driscoll violently, and he pushed her off. 

‘I’m not a-goin’ to hurt you,’ said the woman sulkily. ‘Come home, 
dear, come along with me.’ 

Her words brought him to himself. ‘Where shall I go to-night?’ 
he thought, and he turned to look round him. 

Overhead was the black night. The dark silent street lay before 
him ; the lamps burnt sullenly from point to point, and on the stones 
at their base waited the intense shadows. The street was very silent ; 
over the roadway hung the mist, it was stealing over the houses, 
Suddenly far down the road sounded men’s voices, women’s voices, 
shrieking a song. He listened but the words were indistinguishable; 
he waited but he could only see shadowy outlines. Then as he stood 
watching these indistinct figures flitting through the mist, the shadowy 
creatures of the night passing away into the darkness like the smoky 
wreath of the torch, as the voices died one by one away, and all was 
painfully still again, his heart became desolation, and he sought to 
remain desolate. His life should lie where chance had cast it. He 
turned to the woman who was still waiting. ‘Where do you live ?’ he 
said with an effort. ‘Rylott Street,’ she answered in a hoarse voice, 
‘It’s not far ; it’s on the left as you turn out of Wentworth Street.’ 

What, was this outcast more desolate than himself? No. But a 
voice said ‘ Follow her,’ and Driscoll followed the woman with the evil 
smile and the eyes of pain, into the mist. 


CHAPTER II 

RYLOTT STREET 
DRISCOLL sat in thought before his fire in the little room he had taken 
in Rylott Street, and his thought was of suicide. The word had lost its 
ugliness, and it now meant simply death. 

His one wish was that he might never see Francis again. He dreaded 
explanation, entreaty, forgiveness; any thought of such mockery 
frenzied him. He had as yet formed no plan for the future. Chance 
had brought him to Rylott Street, and he would stay in solitude till he 
had decided what to do. 
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The houses at the Commercial Street end of Rylott Street are less 
disreputable than the others, and in one of these he had chosen a little 
room. The house was tenanted by weekly lodgers of various descrip- 
tions, who were continually shifting in and out. Driscoll saw little of 
his neighbours and they less of him ; the collector who came for his rent 
took him for one of the numerous lay-workers of the Ritualistic Church 
hard by, and Driscoll did not undeceive him. The old woman who 
came every day to set his room straight hinted that he had had a fall in 
the world, and Driscoll did not undeceive her. 

Ten days had passed since the night when he had wandered through 
the streets and followed half aimlessly the unfortunate. What he had 
learnt that night in that dim-lighted room had driven away madness 
from his brain for a little while. Money had got for him from the 
woman’s lips a broken history—one so common, so mean—no romance, 
no fall, no temptation, but so hideous, that he had found a bitter relief, 
for the moment, from his wretchedness in a desire to see this new world 
where women are born and bred to such a trade. For his former class 
prejudices were shattered by his misery. 

All the conventions of society, all the pleasant veils that a good 
education casts over hideous facts fell away from his eyes. He under- 
stood the sufferings of others through the pain at his own heart. The 
smoothness, the politeness of the man who passes rapidly by the fallen and 
the degraded, and says, ‘I see, but alas! this is inevitable, had become 
abhorrent to him. The poor with their firm grasp of realities, with their 
ignorance of sham and convention, were welcome, but the rich and the 
leisured, those worshippers of externals, those who bend the knee to 
appearances, revolted him. The wound Lester had dealt him in destroy- 
ing all peace had destroyed for him what is the breath of one’s nostrils, 
the instinct that makes us shut our eyes to whatever is ugly and dis- 
tasteful. Accident had thrown him into his present surroundings, and 
so long as the stream of chance hurried him away from all associations 
he cared for nothing. He wanted utter forgetfulness of old faces and 
old ideas. In the woman’s broken words, in the revelation to him that 
she was simply apathetic, that she could not understand. how she 
appeared to others, for the world to her was simply one dark ugly fact, 
he imagined that he had found something to ease his wound ; for he 
thought that in the griefs of others he must partly lose sight of his own. 

But already he was weary of this sordid world. Could the sight of 
those who are hopelessly degraded have driven away his own sorrow, 
Rylott Street, this long, narrow, winding street, made up of common 
lodging-houses and tenement lodgings, with a few courts at one end and 


the substantial public-house, ‘The Black Lion,’ at the other, would have 
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cured him. By night and day in this street, which on the statistical map 
is marked black, showing that the respectable and hard-working do not 
live there, but the incorrigible and the prostitute, the vicious and the 
idle, Driscoll saw what the respectable never see, what only his misery 
could have made him understand. 

Day after day he watched the people passing to and fro in the 
street beneath, and these lounging men in fusty loose-fitting clothes ; 
these women, young and old, with the thick-cut fringe, dark shawl, 
white apron, and bare head ; these children whose voices, so alike to 
their elders’, made him shudder ; these people, who were certainly not 
unhappy, terrified him. They were degraded and brutalised ; their life 
was a circle, and once they were born into it there was no escape, 
Already he was weary of this sordid world. He was bound down with 
a depression that he could not break. The excitement and the intense 
emotion he had passed through had left him weak and unhinged ; the 
constant pain at his heart was wearing him out, and his thoughts were of 
suicide. Why was he so miserable when he realised that Lester's 
unfaithfulness had been momentary? Why had he cut himself away 
from him utterly when he knew that Lester had wronged him despite 
himself? Because he could not bear Lester’s allegiance to be divided ; 
because the discovery that he had not been all in all to him was torture ; 
because he had believed in his heart that he was to Lester as Lester 
was to him, the one passion in which nobody else could have part. 
And now he knew that this had not been so; now he knew that he had 
not in truth idealised his friend; that Francis, though he had yielded 
to fierce temptation, was almost as pure as he had believed from the 
first ; but it was their relations he had idealised, he had again imagined 
what had never been. 

He had compared his love to that of a mother for her child, but it 
was more like that of a woman for a man, a woman who finds that her 
husband has been unfaithful. A woman can forgive, but Driscoll 
thought he could not. A woman, in giving herself again to him who 
has proved faithless, erases the past ; if the man have a spark of noble- 
ness in his nature he swears to himself that a knowledge that such love 
existed would have saved him from his crime ; she shuts her eyes so 
that he may look into her face and not be abased. But Driscoll could 
not forgive. He could not forget that Francis had after all only looked 
upon him as a friend, and that anybody else would have served the 
purpose, to listen to the youthful fancies and ideas that stirred in 
Lester’s brain. Anybody else, any good listener would have filled his 
place, would have drawn from him the affection that his emotional 
nature brimmed over with. And the more Driscoll’s heart whispered that 
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his friend would be in agony till he found him, that when he had read 
the note he would have no rest till he could repair what he: had done, 
the more he resolved that he would never see him again. For if 
Francis found him, Driscoll would have to go through the worst of 
all agonies ; Francis would ask forgiveness, not for the shattering of 
the ideal friendship, but for the shattering of the real ; and while he 
entreated, Francis would not understand what he had done; his very 
words would show that he had no conception of the fabric of unrequited 
love he had brought to the ground. Driscoll could not bear this last 
disillusionment ; he could not bear that the hollow words which gave 
forgiveness should for ever put away the old love. It was ghastly, 
indeed, that he could not conceal the truth from himself, but to put his 
arm again round Francis’s neck would be like whispering love into a 
dead woman’s ear. When Francis had said, ‘ Let us forget him—to- 
night, at least,’ he had become dead to him. There was a new Francis 
—the actual Francis in reality—but the ideal Francis was dead. It 
was like his disillusionment about Catherine, only a hundred times 
worse. It was like a father’s peeping, unperceived, over his son’s 
shoulder, and reading,‘ When my father is dead I shall be able to do 
so and so. Henceforth whenever the father looked at his son the 
words would rise before him. He would be glad at last to die, for he 
could never forget them, and so it was with Driscoll. God had allowed 
him one day to look into his friend’s heart, and he had found therein no 
image of himself. And when Francis would have extorted from him 
this hollow forgiveness, there would follow the making of the new 
friendship : a little hovel would be built from the ruins of an exquisite 
palace. 

Better to mourn over the old love than grow desperate and laugh 
over it. No, he could not see Francis, he would never see him again. 
Better complete isolation than such a reconciliation. Driscoll compared 
his life to that of a man who wanders in solitude and misery through a 
desert. Every night the gods gave him a little respite, a few hours’ 
oblivion, so that he might have strength to endure fresh misery. One 
night, when he had lain down exhausted and despairing, a beautiful 
figure had come to him in a dream, and had said that his sorrow was 
now no more, and that they two would face the desert together, but the 
dream had gone, and he had awakened to solitude. Soon he must get 
up and stumble on again ; he must go on and on till he died. 

Then his anger against his friend burnt fiercer, for he had staked and 
lost everything on friendship. He had put all suspicion, all hesitation 
away from him, and he had risked all chance of happiness. His anti- 
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pathy to Catherine had given him strength, his pride had been as im- 
penetrable armour. But he had surrendered pride and strength, all the 
strength of silence and reserve, to Francis ; he had not feared to lay his 
head on his heart and sleep defenceless. He had shown his friend the 
deadliest place to strike, and Francis had struck. It would have been 
otherwise had he concealed his love. When others had wounded him he 
had said, ‘I can suffer,’ but his endurance had now failed. ‘ What right 
has he to make my life thus miserable?’ he asked himself, and the idle 
question tormented him. For relief from his pain he turned to anger, 
When his anger had spent itself in an outburst, he brooded over his 
sorrow ; reflection brought bitterness, bitterness anger, and then his 
thoughts moved always in the same circle. In some moments he would 
even make excuses for Francis; but then the remembrance of the old 
happiness that could not again be, and remembrance of his former 
implicit trust, made too keen a contrast with the cruelty of facts. The 
fear of still more illusion seized him, and he hastened to put the worst 
construction on Francis’s act. That act he could not defend, and his 
doubts as to its exact meaning only enhanced his anguish. That it was 
impossible to forgive Francis showed how great his confidence had been ; 
that it should ever come to the words being spoken, ‘I forgive,’ was 
proof positive that all was over. Do what he could, he could not shake 
off this misery, he could not forget his friend’s face, his voice rang in his 
ears. That he should still love this man so much that he could not for 
one moment forget him drove him to the only means of escape. The 
great world has one gate through which all must pass. Why should he 
not escape by it now? His life was a failure. His heart would not be 
quieted by sophistry or argument or persuasion. The blow had come 
from within not from without ; what worse could the future hold for him ? 

A fierce anger burned against his friend ; a deep sullen fire consumed 
him, a fire that would exhaust all feeling and leave behind the coldness 
of exhaustion, as lava changes into stone. He hated the man who had 
made him suffer, he hated the past, for memory brought such intense 
pain. And what distracted him the most was that he could get no rest 
from this pain. A cold nature withdraws into itself when it is stricken, 
and the pride of self masters pain. Its egotism is tog powerful to 
allow for a moment that it is at the mercy of another man. Driscoll 
would have given worlds to have become like the callous, to enjoy 
without fierce pleasure, to suffer without agony. But his nature 
was like the acid which attacks the vessel that confines it. His brain 
could not stand the strain that was imposed on it. It sought relief. 
Oblivion would be happiness, and it worked for oblivion. He could not 


rest, nor be idle for more than a few minutes together. In his torment 
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he tried to occupy his senses, to keep them in action so that he should 
have no time to think, to brood. But whatever be the cbstacle that 
breaks the course of a stream, the water finds some way past it, and the 
stream of thought with Driscoll surmounted all the barriers thrown up 
to keep it back. One idea, the idea of Lester’s faithlessness, tracked him 
wherever he fled. He was like a man dogged through the street at 
night : he turns his head, and there is the shadow close to him ; he stops 
and waits, and the shadow stops and waits ; he conceals himself, and then 
at last he pursues his way thinking he is alone, but there behind him 
flits the shadow again. Driscoll made haste to forget himself, but by some 
malignant chance the voices in the street, the footsteps below, the faces, 
the wind and even darkness brought little links, all fastening one to the 
other, making, as the slow hours dragged along, a chain between the 
past and the present. The sufferer had to bear the chain: it grew 
heavier and heavier, and no effort of his could break it. 

It is unbearable for most to stay quietly beside a dying friend ; 
they must leave the bedside to conceal their tears. And Driscoll 
could not watch the death of love, this end to all his happiness ; his 
thoughts revolved on one centre; so turns the millstone, till it breaks 
from its fastening. ‘Why should I suffer so for another’s sin?’ he 
repeated constantly. ‘Oh, fool! to suffer so, cried his egotism, sore 
wounded. But contempt for his weakness brought him but more 
unrest. The wretch who practises some secret vice, once in the fatal 
eddies of impulse and counter impulse, knows that it is the recoil that is 
fatal ; the longer the resistance the worse is the climax ; if contempt for 
their weakness could save them, few sinners would remain. To resolve 
that sleep shall come does not banish sleeplessness: the sleepless lie 
resolving till the morning light shows that they have failed. 

In this confusion of mind he could not analyse himself, could not 
determine what he wished, what he would do, whether he hoped for 
Francis, or entreated that he might keep away. Confusion filled his 
bewildered brain, weakness bred teeming fancies, and resolution only 
sank back into bewilderment. The shock had been so sudden, so sharp, 
that he was driven into solitude. Sometimes he pitied the sufferings of 
others, sometimes he depised them. When he passed the degraded in 
the street he felt angry ; he thought, ‘ What is your pain to mine ?’ and 
he passed on. The indifference, the heartlessness of outsiders to 
his wound angered him. He hated both oppressors and oppressed. 
From his window he watched the comfortable-looking, the complacent- 
faced men who passed along Commercial Street, and he hated them for 
the indifference they showed to the suffering and the fallen. And he 
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despised the degraded creatures who made no protest, who sidled away 
when they were repulsed. He longed for some one, some unfortunate, to 
accost these well-to-do, easy-going folk, to stand before them and say, 
‘ Look at me, look at my despicable condition. Am I not your brother? 
You say so with your lips. Why should I suffer, and you deny me aid ?’ 
He wished that some of these sturdy labourers who had come to find 
work in London, and who were not given work, but forbidden to beg, 
and even protest, would raise their voices and cry, ‘The fortunate 
make the laws for the unfortunate to break.’ He himself seemed to be 
the only one to protest against cruelty. These others were like stones 
in the street. If they would only join heart and hand in the effort, 
degradation could be swept from the earth. 

For a moment or so he would lose sight of his grief in his misan- 
thropy, but he always returned to his cry, ‘ Francis, Francis, why have 
you done this?’ It was useless to urge the temptation ; he was like a 
man in acute physical pain who cannot bear contradiction. ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
he cries, ‘it may be so.’ At night when he lay awake listening to the 
cries in the street, listening to the melancholy wind, to the dull roar that 
rises from mighty London, he longed for Francis, he hungered for him, 
for his face, his voice. But forgiveness passed away with the night 
wind, and he cursed the folly that suggested forgiveness. Francis cared 
little what happened. Oh, he knew his light nature, easily wounded, 
more easily healed. Francis was with Catherine. This idea frenzied 
him, he dared not think of it, he drove it away, he chased it from his 
brain. He knew that if he brooded over it it would lead him to 
madness. Madness! sometimes he thought madness had already seized 
him. Would not the ordinary man call such love madness? Such 
excess of feeling, he would argue, is pure folly, and to entrust another 
man with your happiness is irrational. The average man would not 
understand him; he never strives for the highest prize, for the risk of 
failure is too great ; if it is not so blessed to receive as to give, it is safer. 


Driscoll sat in thought before his fire in his little room, and his 
thought was of suicide. To escape from the perpetual problem he 
walked to the window and looked into the street, as he had done a 
hundred times that day. The afternoon was closing in, the afternoon 
of a cold raw January day. The fading light from the grey sky fell on 
stone walls, stone pavement—everything was of stone. The smoke- 
blackened houses opposite frowned at him, the dreariness of the street 
repelled him. He went back to his fire and his circle of ideas. The 
argument for and against taking his life pleaded before him. It was 
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cowardly. No, it was simply a matter of convenience. If he was 
always to be unhappy, why not put an end to it? Why not? Because 
this was only despondency. He was ill, or the idea would not have 
come into his head. He would put the idea away, he would go to sleep, 
and when he woke up next day and found the sun shining he would be 
himself again. But the beauty of suicide was that it was so simple. 
It would remove all trouble and all further pain. Francis and Catherine 
could go on loving each other then. While he lived he could not help 
hating them, but when he was dead they could go on loving each other 
and he would never know it. No, there was no reason why they should 
not be happy together. If they could be happy, let them ; but for him, 
life was hopeless. Agreed: then why not commit suicide? But would 
it not be their triumph? Was it not the very thing they secretly 
wished for? To ruin his happiness, to drive him away, to kill himself 
just for their sake—this was a great triumph for the woman he hated. 
Hated? No! For the hundredth time he told himself, and must tell 
himself, that the question was now one of what was best to be done. 
That was the only way to look at the situation. He must impress it on 
his brain, and get rid of all foolish impulse. Well, why not commit 
suicide ? What a trouble he was making of such a simple question ! 
Anyway he would get the means. He had thought over the best 
method, but he had shrunk as yet from going farther. He had not yet 
bought the poison. Poison was the best way. He could swallow it in 
the night, and he would never wake in the morning. But as yet he did 
not mean to go far with the idea. He had not planned the whole thing 
out. Anyway he could get the means, in case 





He took his hat and went out into the dreary street. When he re- 
turned he brought with him what he wanted. It was quite dark when he 
re-entered his room ; he had had some trouble in getting the drug, but he 
had succeeded at last. He felt ill and very tired. Surely his strength could 
not hold out much longer. His brain was filled with strange fancies, 
and one was that he might get up and drink the stuff in his sleep. This 
idea alarmed him, and he hid the little phial in his cupboard out of 
reach. Then he got into bed and soon fell asleep. Dreams came to 
him—hideous dreams—and they came every night. That night he had 
a strange dream. He dreamt that he was a common man employed in 
working a crane at a huge warehouse in Commercial Street. He stood 
in the street with another man, and they fastened ropes to huge bales of 
goods, and when they had given the signal to hoist, the bales were 
pulled up and swung into the warehouse at a great height. There were 
eighteen bales in all, and each took some minutes to hoist, and as each 
one rose in the air Driscoll’s heart beat anxiously, for he planned to 
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destroy himself. The street was growing dark; there were very few 
people about ; it would be easy to slip aside the bight of the rope when 
the other man’s back was turned. This other man always managed to 
conceal his face. Driscoll could hear him muttering to himself, but he 
did not know what he was saying. The thirteenth bale swung over 
him ; then came the fourteenth, and Driscoll wished that it would fall 
and smash him. Then came the fifteenth, and then the sixteenth, but 
the other man was watching Driscoll’s movements intently, so the work 
was done properly. And now only two remained. It should be the 
last bale, Driscoll decided ; but no, it should be this one, for the other 
man’s head was turned away. With nervous fingers Driscoll passed the 
tough rope round the bale, and seemingly tightened it in the usual 
way ; but with his foot he kept the under part of the rope from coming 
straight, so that it held the bale slantingly and without firm grip. The 
other man’s back was still turned. He was muttering something to 
himself. What was it he said? Driscoll gave the signal to hoist. The 
bale rose slowly in the air, hanging unevenly. Already the rope was 
slipping, slipping ; it could not hold the load ten seconds longer. 
Suddenly the man turned and grinned at Driscoll. It was Death who 
had been muttering. At the same instant the bale fell, and Driscoll 
started back for dear life. But the bale would kill him, he knew it, and 
now the value of life seemed gigantic. Driscoll uttered a cry and then 
awoke. His suicide was a dream ; he was alone in his little dark room. 

Driscoll woke with the cries of the degraded in his ears. It was 
Saturday night, and at closing time brawls were frequent. There was 
no need for the listener to see the faces of these creatures to know their 
hearts. In their voices rang something that is born only of the night 
and the darkness. In the daytime everything presented itself in detail, 
and matter dominated the spirit. Hunger and thirst and the claims of 
the body, the round of duty and the distraction of interests, the cold 
grey streets and all that passes in them, curiosity about the affairs of 
others, and above all the knowledge that others were as themselves, all 
this obscured from these people their own condition. But when night 
returned and the commonplace was hidden by the darkness, the soul 
triumphed for a brief space over the body, the soul shuddered and 
awoke to a consciousness of what was lost irretrievably. These cries 
and execrations that made the listener shudder, these snatches of song 


and melancholy voices expressed something terrible—they were the 





cries of those who know themselves and despair. 


(To be continued.) 


EDWARD GARNETT. 

















































THE WORLD IN JULY 


The World in Auly 


HE political situation during the past month has altered but little, 

and there seems to be a general consensus of opinion that, at all 

events so far as the most dangerous element in the peace of Europe is 
concerned, viz. the action of France, no movement is likely to be made 
until after the General Elections. Curious reports come every now and 
again from Paris, hinting at the disturbances and profound discontent 
which are seething amidst the workmen and lower classes generally ; 
but for the moment the peaceful shadow of the Exposition Universelle 
covers everything ; and the nations gather themselves together in the 
great gardens of the Champ de Mars with all outward show of amity. 
And a wonderful gathering place it is, truly: with a strange mingling of 
the gorgeous and the practical, with the great iron obelisk spanning the 
wide approach, and rising from the midst of a network of fountains, 
flowers and trees, lager beer saloons, Eastern palaces, and European 
show-booths, all leading up to the great central hall, whose glass dome, 
crowned by a golden figure of Peace, dominates the whole. This is 
not the place to speak about the Exhibition, which has indeed been 
written of ad nauseam already ; but a word of praise may well be given 
to the beauty of the gardens, and to the astounding energy which has 
turned the Champ de Mars, in little more than a year, from a barrack- 
ground to a great fountain-watered garden wherein no element of 
beauty is wanting. And despite all predictions, and the esthetic raving 
of the Parisian artists and dilettantes, the Tower has turned out of to 
be hideous, and, more strangely still, has not the effect of dwarfing any 
of the buildings near it. The very height apparently accounts for this 
latter peculiarity, removing the Tower from all thought of comparison 
with the surrounding edifices, and rendering it so impossible to see the 
structure as a whole, at least from any point in the Exhibition gardens, 


that the eye rarely passes above the first storey, where you may eat an 
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inferior and expensive dinner, badly cooked by chefs of four different 
nationalities. There is one moment, indeed, in the day in which the 
Eiffel Tower has a rather diabolic beauty of its own, and that is towards 
the close of the evening, when the officials light great masses of crimson 
fire at various unseen points of the column, and gradually against the 
blue night and the quiet stars each tie and brace and girder of the 
structure grows into clearest definition, till at last a great monument of 
red-hot lace seems to stand between earth and heaven, casting forth 
great clouds of fiery smoke which ina few moments more hide the tower 
almost entirely. This is quite the finest effect of the firework kind 


which the present writer has ever seen 





and is, as the advertisements 
would say, alone worthy of a visit to Paris. But the whole lighting 
of the gardens and the statuary is very beautiful, and is on a large 
scale, as successful as that which we did in England on a small, at the 
Fisheries and Healtheries Exhibitions ; the effect is very much more 
beautiful because of the ingenious use which has here been made of 
statuary, splendid groups of which, cast in snowy plaster, and thrown 
into bright prominence by concealed electric light, stand amidst the 
coloured waters of the fountains, opposing their changeless white beauty 
to the shifting play of rainbow-tint which irradiates the watery world 
round them. Perhaps for artistic readers it may be worth while noticing 
that the ingenuity of those who planned the arrangement of these 
fountains and statues has availed itself to the utmost of the beauty of 
contrasted light and shade, and that, in the statuary for instance, sub- 
sidiary portions are intentionally cast into deepest shadow, and relieved 
against the most brilliantly lighted figures of the main groups. 


LH ESL 
COR 


The two great trials of England and France—the indictments of 
General Boulanger and Charles Stuart Parnell—seem both likely to end 
fruitlessly. The brave General is now, it appears, to be tried for some- 
thing approaching embezzlement instead of treason, and the Parnell 
trial has degenerated into along record of Fenianism, and the connection 
therewith of the Irish members. But little headway has really been 
made with the points at issue in the latter trial, only there are signs 
that even the long patience of the President is beginning to give way, 
and some of the late Irish witnesses have received grim warning that 
the Court will exercise its powers of punishment for contempt, if the 
refusal to answer questions on the plea of having sworn allegiance to a 
secret society is still persisted in. In support of the 77mes’ charges little 


vital evidence has as yet been brought, and it is probably strictly accurate 
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to say that the adversaries of the Irish party would themselves confess 
that the net result of the trial so far as it has gone at present is to justify 
their opponents. Considering the character of the nation and its ancient 
and modern history, and the circumstances and diverse parties with 
which the Irish Nationalists have had to deal, and considering also the 
enormous amount of time, skill, and money which have been devoted to 
the purpose of ransacking the record against them, it must be considered 
little short of extraordinary that the conduct of the party as a whole 
appears in so blameless a light. No unprejudiced person doubts that here, 
as in every other great national movement, many acts have been done 
which could not be approved of in cold blood, which could not be 
justified in the abstract. Revolutions are not made with rose-water, 
nor can such crimes as we have committed in the government of Ireland 
leave the nation unembittered, or likely to be entirely constitutional 

its methods of vindication. But, bearing these things in mind, that the 
National party as a whole have not deserved the charges of complicity 
with crime, or of having sought their ends by the darker method of 
assassination and outrage, is at all events the interim judgment of those 
who have followed the trial most carefully, and these were the charges 


brought against the party by the 7zmes newspaper. 


oe 


A trial, for so it should properly be called, which has excited much 
popular interest has just come to a conclusion in the termination of the 
Chetwynd-Durham inquiry, and the chief result of it has been to bring 
in a more definite form before the public the part of the question to which 
I drew attention last month in the UNIVERSAL REVIEW, viz. ‘Whether 
the whole conduct of racing affairs is not in such a perilous state 
that it needs thorough and impartial investigation and reform. The 
verdict of the arbitrators, though nominally in favour of Sir George 
Chetwynd on the graver charges, is a practical condemnation of his 
action, since the damages awarded him are assessed at one farthing ; 
and on the minor counts of the charge made by Lord Durham, the 
arbitrators, though with evident hesitation, have pronounced an award 
in favour of the accuser: the first result of which has been to make Sir 
George Chetwynd tender his resignation to the Jockey Club, which the 
Jockey Club has accepted. The desire to hush the matter up as far as 
possible is, no doubt, very strong in the Club itself, and in racing circles 
generally, for no man knows whither an inquiry into all the circum- 
stances might not lead, and who might, or might not, be compromised 
thereby. Turf morality and turf honesty have entirely different criteria 
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to those which are accepted in the outer world, and jockey and 
owner, trainer or backer, would laugh at you alike, if you were to 
suggest, for instance, that it was dishonest to run a horse in a race and 
allow the public to bet their money upon him, having no intention that he 
should be allowed to win. And it is gravely doubtful whether, in the 
present state of affairs, it is at all possible for owners to meet those 
against whom they contend on terms which afford them a shadow of 
success, unless they, too, descend to the practice of the majority. Is 
there any remedy for such a state of things? Is there any means 
whereby the turf may be, not purged of gambling, for that is after all 
its very essence, but persuaded or constrained to gamble fairly ? That is 
the great problem that the Jockey Club have set them to solve ; and, as 
in the old days of the Sphinx, they must solve the riddle or perish. 


Of course the event of the month has been the visit of the Shah, 
and the entertainments given to him by the princes, peers, and finaa- 
ciers ; and on this visit reams of gush have been written, and the public 
enthusiasm has, with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Augustus Harris, 
been carefully worked up. A quiet observer, however, can hardly help 
noticing ‘something thin,’ to use an American phrase, in the excitement, 
and unreal in the laudation of the press and the public. The attempt 
is very evidently unspontaneous, carefully rehearsed, and the unfor- 
tunate potentate is evidently being treated as a child who is to be 
kept if possible ina good temper till his nurse comes to fetch him home. 
We have, as a nation, no sense of humour, or we should hardly have 
dangled cur little stage-propertics of uniform and bunting before the 
eyes of an Oriental despot, accustomed all his life to real magnificence. 
There has been a lack of dignity about the whole proceeding—we have 
been playing the rdle of poor-relation too evidently in the face of 
Europe ; political and financial necessities or advantage may no doubt 
be pleaded as a condonation of much action that is apparently trivial 
or grovelling, but we doubt whether such necessity exists here, and 
whether Nasr-ed-Din has not quite sufficient shrewdness to see through 
the motive of the exaggerated hospitality that has been offered to him. 
Nevertheless, it is not so often that our nation, especially in the person of 
those who represent it, has a fit of hospitality that we should grudge the 
Shah his carriages and his escort. It is only well to remember, in view 
of our oft-repeated pretensions to morality, that this is scarcely a man 
whom Socrates or Plato would have delighted to honour, and that if it 
was necessary politically to welcome him, we need not be specially 
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proud of having done so, or endeavour, as many of the daily papers 
have done, with Mr. Haweis at their head, to endow him with all the 
virtues as well as all the magnificence under the sun. 


PS bs 
CPR 

The Earl of Fife’s engagement to the Princess Louise, the eldest 
daughter of the Prince of Wales, came as a surprise to the general 
public, though it was scarcely a secret amongst the well-informed that 
overtures had been made to another English nobleman of considerably 
higher rank, and respectfully declined. On the whole there is no doubt 
that the engagement is, in England, a very popular one, for day by day 
there grows to be a stronger feeling against the bestowal of our 
princesses and the lucrative posts in the Navy, or about the Court, upon 
petty German princelings; and the majority of people cannot see why 
the Earl of Fife, with his almost royal pedigree, is not even as con- 
ventionally eligible a suitor as, for instance, Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
That he is essentially a more fitting mate for an English Princess there 
can be no doubt, while as far as the pecuniary aspect of the marriage is 
concerned comparison is out of the question. At such times there is 
always considerable talk as to the real affection which has dictated the 
betrothal, but in this case it does seem as if more reliance than usual 
might be placed upon these conventional phrases. Lord Fife has, at all 
events, made one stipulation which shows that he does not intend to 
take up a position such as that held, not altogether successfully, by the 
Marquis of Lorne, viz. that of husband to a Princess, since he has 
stipulated that the Princess Louise shall simply assume whatever title 
he bears, and shall give up all pretence at maintaining a Royal hcuse- 
hold—a pretence that has been made sufficiently ludicrous in the case 
of the Princess Christian—who with an income of extreme tenuity, 
has always, perhaps in deference to the Queen’s wish, maintained her 


Sane 


One of those events which, if they do not cast a gloom over the 


semi-Royal state. 


nation, at all events add perceptibly to the sadness of most thinking 
men and women, has occurred during the past month, in the death of a 
single, obscure, uncultivated, but all unselfish man, who has at last given 
his life where he had long given his labour and his self-sacrifice to the 
lepers in the island of Molokai. In face of such a life and such a death 
words of recognition seem a useless impertinence ; even the proposed 
testimonial to the man’s memory savours of incongruity. Many there 
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are of us, no doubt, who would, if need were, die for their fellow-men ; 
for to die in a moment of self-sacrifice, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, 
is perhaps not the hardest thing in the world. But how many of us are 
there who even fancy we could goin hot youth, with all the beauties and 
pleasures of the world opening around us, and shut ourselves out from 
every joy of companionship, every hope of distinction, for the sake of 
ministering to the spiritual needs of a body of men and women afflicted 
with the most terrible and loathsome disease known to humanity, and 
do this with the certain knowledge that in a few years that disease must 
attack and defeat ourselves? The action is indeed one sufficient to fire 
the imagination of everyone ; worthy to be put side by side with the 
deeds of Gordon or Havelock as an example of spiritual courage, 
but far exceeding their achievements in the enormity of its self- 
ates 


FeERY 


From Africa during the past month there come various tidings of 


sacrifice. 


considerable interest. Stanley, worn out, ragged and shoeless, with all 
but a handful of his men dead or left behind, is believed to be travelling 
towards the coast in company with Emin Pasha and his army. The 
explorer has probably done deeds almost unparalleled for endurance and 
persistent bravery since he left England about three years ago, but save 
for this personal achievement his expedition has borne but little fruit; 
indeed, instead of relieving Emin Pasha, the fact has been the other way, 
and it is, so to speak, under Emin Pasha’s escort that the explorer 
returns. On the Nile, too, the news grows graver almost hourly ; the 
attack of the Dervishes, despite two consecutive defeats, has increased in 
gravity, and strong reinforcements are at the moment of our writing 
about to be sent to Egypt to repulse an expected attack on Assouan. 
Lastly, an incident has occurred at Delagoa Bay which may possibly 
lead to a serious misunderstanding between Portugal and England: 
the Portuguese Government having withdrawn the concession for the 
Delagoa Bay Railway on the ground of its not having been completed 
by the stipulated time. Although this concession was originally made 
to a Portuguese Company, the line was entirely constructed by the money 
furnished by the English bondholders, and it is asserted and we believe 
with truth that the Portuguese Government have been guilty of bad 
faith with regard to the delimitation of the frontier through which the 
railway had to be made, and in other minor particulars. The question 
now is one, no doubt, of compensation. There is no probability that, 
having taken the line, the Government will restore it to the concession- 
aires ; but that they should indemnify the English bondholders for all 
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money spent in actually making the line would appear to be tolerably 
evident ; and this quite apart from whether there have, or have not, been 
any dealings of an irregular nature with regard to the ordinary shares. 
So much as this, indeed, if we understand Lord Salisbury’s speech aright, 
the English Government is prepared to demand, though it hesitates to 
characterise the interference of the Portuguese Government in the 


Se 


The last month has been but little prolific in the artistic, literary, or 


absence of fuller information. 


dramatic world. I scarcely remember a single season, for instance, in 
which so few even tolerable theatrical novelties have been given. The 
two new plays in which there is to be found some pretension to literary 
merit, ‘ The Profligate, by Mr. Pinero, and ‘ Wealth, by Mr. H. A. Jones, 
are both running still, but neither is more than a suceés a’esteme, though 
the unanimity with which the entire dramatic press condemned the 
latter led many people to suppose that it must be exceptionally good. 
With the same unanimity Mr. Pinero’s ‘ Profligate’ was lauded to the skies, 
and hailed as that long-expected English play which was to justify the 
claim of our dramatists to rank on equal terms with their French con- 
temporaries. But phrase-making and friendship and animosity apart, both 
dramas were of about equal merit, the first being, as might be expected 
from its author, a good acting play, full of conventional sentiment and 
with a palpably unreal ending ; and the second a solid, not to say, in 
schoolboy phrase, ‘stodgy’ piece of character study, relying for its attrac- 
tiveness entirely upon the capacity of a single actor. Nevertheless, by 
the side of such blatant frivolities as ‘Launcelot the Lovely,’ at the Avenue, 
and ‘Faust up to Date,’ at the Gaiety, the dramas in question deserve 
serious consideration as works of dramatic art, and even the much 
advertised translation by Mr. William Archer of Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House’ 
must be taken with all due solemnity. The last-mentioned piece is by 
common consent to be regarded as a grave, moral, and intellectual 
problem rather than as a mere play, and the present writer con- 
fesses to a predilection for taking his dramatic entertainment in 
a less elaborate form. With the exception of the above-mentioned 
there have been no new plays worth recording, though several specimens 
of the farcical comedy have been brought out and disappeared, or are 
still dragging on a lingering existence in the neighbourhood of the Strand. 
Sarah Bernhardt is once more amongst us and playing for a few nights 
at the Lyceum in her old rdles of ‘ La Dame aux Camélias,’ ‘ Phedre,’ 
Frou-Frou,’ ‘ Adrienne,’ ‘La Tosca,’ which she supplements this year 
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with a French edition of Mr. Philips’ strangely popular novel, ‘As 
in a Looking Glass.’ The picture sensation of the month has, of course, 
been the Secrétan Sale in Paris, and this has been remarkable not only 
for the great prices fetched, but the great enthusiasm that has been 
shown for the favourite pictures. It is rather pleasant for instance to 
hear that all the bidders stood up, took off their hats, and cheered lustily, 
when Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ was put upon the table, and that incident would 
probably have given Millet himself more pleasure even than seeing his 
work fetch 22,000/. I have made some allusion to the Secrétan Sale 
elsewhere, and shall say no more here than that it probably marks the 
high-water point of price with regard to the modern French school of 
landscape and idyllic painting. Fine as it is, the ‘ Angelus’ is not 
worth 22,000/.,, and that it reached it was owing to a combination of 
chance and sentiment which will probably never be repeated. However, 
when a nation buys, so that the purchase is a first-rate one, it matters 
little what price is given, for the picture remains in the country to 
delight all subsequent ages, and the money would, in all human pro- 
bability, have been squandered in an ironclad, or a torpedo, or in increas- 
ing the pay of some already over-salaried official, or in some other of the 
many ways in which nations waste their wealth in unproductive expen- 
diture. It is worthy of remark that a very beautiful illustrated catalogue 
of this sale is published by Messrs. Goupil, who superintended the dis- 
posal of the modern portion of the pictures ; the reproductions in which 
are both numerous and finely executed, and some of them—as, for 
instance, that of the ‘ Angelus ’—extremely successful. The two most 
remarkable, and certainly the most readable, books of the past few 
weeks, are ‘The Early Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle’ (published by 
Sonnenschein & Co.) and ‘ The Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitzgerald, the latter edited by William Aldis Wright.' Fitzgerald’s 
letters will come as a surprise to many, and we think will intensify 
the regret which most of us feel that the author of ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
did not do more work of a like nature instead of wasting himself on 
such dramas as ‘ The Mighty Magician,’ and such prose as ‘ Euphranor’; 
indeed, it seems to the present writer that Fitzgerald’s genius was 
essentially one for rhyme, and that his blank verse is generally feeble ; 
when he translates Calderon especially, all the old charm of the Persian 
translation seems to fade away, and we get into such stuff as this: 
Sec. And what care I? She is my cousin too; 

And if you be a Prince—well, am not I ? 

Lord of the very soil you stand upon ? 

By that, and by that right beside of blood, 
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That like a fiery fountain hitherto 

Pent in the rock leaps toward her at her touch, 
Mine before all the cousins in Muscovy ! 

You call me Prince of Poland, and yourselves 

My subjects—traitors therefore to this hour, 

Who let me perish all my youth away, 

Chain’d there among the mountains ; till, forsooth, 
Terrified at your treachery forgone, 

You spirit me up here, I know not how, 
Popinjay-like invest me like yourselves, &c. 


But his letters are delightful, easy, kindly, and full of thought, and 
above all unforced, and personal to the correspondent addressed, and 
they bring before us vividly the pleasant full intellectual life of the 
writer, and the contentedness with which he lived amongst his books 
and pictures. The Omar part of the book is interesting, giving as it 
does not only all the notes, but the whole of the first edition which 
appeared in 1859, as well as the corrected poem. In the opinion 
of many people, this first edition is in frequent places, if not generally, 
superior to the amended version ; moreover, it shows us what liberties 
Fitzgerald permitted himself to take with his original, and how quick he 
was to discard even a happy illustration when another occurred to him 
as being a possible improvement. This literary fastidiousness was, no 
doubt, the secret of the comparatively small amount of work which the 
author produced. The charm of the later version of the ‘ Rubaiyat ’ is, 
no doubt, to be found in the superior ring and flow of the lines, for 
often the actual image of the poet seems to us finer in the earlier 
stanzas ; and it is curious to remember, as was shown the other day at 
the sale of some of Tennyson’s early manuscripts, that the Laureate 
himself ‘beat his ssc out,’ improving the melody, rather than the 
thought, in most of the corrections he introduced. 

Of other books we have, alas! little space to speak, and must sum 
up briefly, with a word only in praise of the merits of ‘ Kophetua the 
Thirteenth,’ a clever, rather fantastic novel by Julian Corbett. Mr. 
Hamerton has written a rather dully got up and, if truth must be told, 
somewhat heavy monograph on the comparison of the French and 
English People, of which the following quotation, which commences one 
of the chapters, will give an idea alike of the author’s conscientious- 
ness, and of the cheerless and arid manner with which he frequently 
presents his information :— 

England and France are alike in this, that caste is not yet abolished in either 
country, and they also resemble each other in passing through a state of false 
caste which appears to be intermediary between true caste and a future casteless 
condition of society. ‘The two nations differ, however, in the kinds of false 
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caste through which they are passing, and the purpose of the present chapter 
will be to examine the nature of the difference. 


Could any human being be expected to read nearly five hundred 
pages of a comparison written in such a style as that ?—especially 
when each page is adorned with short descriptive side-notes to each 
paragraph: as for instance these which stand consecutively, as epito- 
mising pages 288 and 289. 

‘Modern acceptance of what is pleasant—comfort favourable to health—the 
strain of expense—comfort combined with anxiety—comfort little known in 
France,’ and so on. 


In short, it is one of those books in which the good intentions of 
the author are almost all that we can praise, and of which we might 
reverse the old critical formula and say, ‘This book would certainly 
have been better if the author had taken less pains. ‘Great Men at 
Play,’ by Mr. Thiselton Dyer, is a pleasant chatty book of stories and 
reminiscences of all sorts which have been chiefly compiled from the 
biographies, commonplace books, newspaper reports, and miscellaneous 
records generally of the past two or three hundred years in England, 
This work absolutely defies further description ; there seems to have 
been no reason why it should ever have been begun, and certainly 
none can be found why its having been begun on its present system it 
should have ever come to an end; indeed, there is a terrible threat 
at the close of the author’s preface to the effect that more than these 
two portly volumes may probably be expected. 

We have also received the following books, which we regret we 
have no space to mention: ‘ William Dampier, by W. Clark Russell ; 
‘Wellington, by George Hooper; ‘Lord Lawrence,’ by Sir Richard 
Temple (Macmillan & Co.) ; ‘ Robbery under Arms,’ by Rolf Boldrewood 
(Macmillan & Co.); ‘ Rules and Procedure of the House of Commons, 
by Charles Bradlaugh (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; ‘ Subjects of Social Wel- 
fare, by the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair (Cassell & Co.) ; ‘ Travels of 
Baron Munchausen,’ a new edition (Triibner & Co.) ; Blackie’s ‘ Modern 
Cyclopedia,’ vol. ii. (Blackie & Son); ‘John Newbold’s Ordeal,’ 2 vols. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) ; ‘A London Life,’ by Henry James (Macmillan 
& Co.); ‘The Pleasures of Life, vol. ii, by Sir John Lubbock ; ‘ Old- 
Fashioned Roses,’ by J. Riley ; ‘ Volumes in Folio,’ by R. Le Galienne; 
‘ Imaginary Sonnets,’ by Lee Hamilton; ‘Henry Irving Shakespeare, 
vols. v. and vi. (Blackie); and several volumes of the new edition of 
Charlotte Yonge and Charles Kingsley’s works (Macmillan). 


THE EDITOR. 
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Essays on Life 


CQ@LEBS AT HOME 


Happily, we all shoot at the moon with ineffectual arrows. . . . O toiling hands of mortals ! 
O unwearied feet, travelling ye know not whither! Soon, soon it appears to you, you must 
come forth on some conspicuous hill-top, and but a little way further, against the setting sun, 
descry the spires of E] Dorado. Little do ye know your own. blessedness ; for to travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labour. 
Virginibus Puerisque: R. Louis STEVENSON, 


Do I view this world as a vale of tears ? 
Nay, reverend sir, not IL— ROBERT BROWNING. 


O begin is to end; every fresh start is in one sense a fizs, and ere 
TT the new things can be experienced, the new countries seen, the 
new friends tried and approved, there must comea change in the ancient 
fashion ; a farewell to well-known scenes ; and to all who helped, or 
hindered, us in the old days of joy and sorrow. We must say ‘good- 
bye’ or ever we can start on the paths wherein we shall see their faces 
and touch their hands no more. The adventure must needs be a 
perilous one ; we are for ever enacting the old story of Pizarro, and as 
we plunge forward into the heart of an unknown country, the sky 
behind is red with the flame of our burning ships, and of that cargo of 
memories, associations, friendships, and perhaps dearer things still, in 
which was once all our interest and all our joy. 


Few people realise till comparatively late in age how difficult to 
fashion is even the smallest niche for a human life ; a niche which shall 
provide some circle of sympathy and companionship beside the actual 
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provision of physical necessities, of food, shelter, and clothing. In our 
hot youth especially we know naught of this: we rush gladly to the 
most distant and alien lands; we fling our loves and our friends this 
way and that with a fine flourish of generosity, and cry ‘Omne solum 
forti patria,’ whilst fond hearts are trembling for our fortunes, and fond 
eyes are hidden in tears lest they should see us go. I often think that 
it is not wisdom which is so lacking to the young, but feeling ; they are, 
for the most part, wise enough to enjoy ; and what better wisdom does 
age bring to them? But how rarely are they wise enough to feel ! and 
in the after-days, when we look up as from our lesson-books, and see 
around us the relics of the passion and the enterprise of youth, trying to 
realise what the years have brought and what taken away, and the balance 
of joy or suffering, which remains to make life worth the living, our 
sharpest grief is apt to be experienced not at those unavoidable, 
unspeakable losses, which the death of a loved, or the dishonour of a 
trusted one has brought, but at the memory of the hours when our 
hearts failed to estimate the due worth of the affection given, or the 
trust reposed in us, and we swaggered carelessly along the highway 
of life, laughing alike at friend and foe. 


Certainly one such memory comes to me as I lean back in my arm- 
chair and meet the gaze of a portrait hanging in a dim corner of the 
room—a portrait of a woman, no longer young, whose beauty is 
darkened by the shadow of unspeakable pain, whose sharply-cut lips 
are set firmly in self-repression and endurance ; a face dark-eyed, beauti- 
ful, and stern, in which power, tenderness, and suffering are strangely 
mingled, and which looks out upon me with steadfast eyes whose 
expression is hard to read. Yes, in most men’s lives there is one 
memory more sacred than all the rest, one that seems to live on through 
the years unaltered—the memory of their mother. I can see her now 
working by the long French window, while I kick the football about on 
the lawn. I can watch her, in later years, struggling with the fearful 
pain of the disease which killed her: crushing down her agony, not to 
worry her husband, not to grieve her children. Ah, these good women! 
what a glimpse of heaven they give us here! 


Surely, surely there must be a recompense for suchas she—as Kingsley 
makes his herc say, ‘ Perhaps it may be true that in some fairer world, 
all this,and more, may be made uptoher.’ Mother, whose quiet heroism, 
whose long endurance, whose gentle wisdom, and unflinching perform- 


ance of your duty have no name amongst men, let me lay this last 
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poor tribute on your grave, let me say in death what I had not the wit 


or heart to say in life—how I, how we all loved you; how you left us. 


some traditions of nobility and truth which have not been the least 
things in our lives; how your influence even now speaks on behalf of 
the right. Yours was perhaps an old-fashioned creed, which would 
scarcely find place in the teaching of this younger generation ; .yet I 
think the simple precepts carried us—in so far as we observed them— 
some way on the road to manhood, which perhaps is on the road to 
Heaven. To hate and: scorn a lie, to endure pain, to understand 
that to be a gentleman was not only a privilege, but an obligation ; 
to be courteous to all women, and neither ask nor accept a favour 
from any man--these, as I remember them, were her ideals of conduct 
for her children. The sterner deeper virtues of her own life she preached 
only by example. Possibly a pagan creed, thougn i think we learnt 
more of the spirit of religion at her knees than a more dogmatic 
education would have taught us, for her only dogma was to love God. 
Her life after all was not wholly in vain, for, though nearly twenty 
years have passed since she left us, she lives still in her children’s 
memories, and we know surely that things are not so bad with us, that 
we are not so base as we might have been, because of the influence of 
her faithful life. 


Probably the bachelors have more of these old memories than 
perplex our Benedictine brethren. We at least have not that com- 
fortable, consoling consciousness of civic virtue which seems to invest as 
with a halo of sanctity even the sorriest specimen of a lawfully wedded 
man. Unable to give ‘hostages to fortune,’ we must pay in our own 
persons the required ransom, and memory probably exacts a fuller tribute 
from those whose habit of life does not draw its emotional sustenance 
from the tranquil joys, interests, and duties of the holy estate of matri- 
mony. 


This much is at least certain that, if we may judge from physical 
surroundings, the bachelors have the longest memories, the most tena- 
cious affections. Inanimate things play a greater part in their lives— 
at all events in their lives within doors; and while you may enter a 
dozen well-to-do family houses, wherein from dining-room to the connu- 
bial chamber itself, all upon which the eye rests is barren of asscciation 
alike to yourself and the happy couple, we rarely find ourselves in the 
uncared-for ‘rooms’ of Ccelebs without meeting at every turn with 
evidence that the poor fellow’s life, perhaps because deprived of more 
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material joys and comforts, clings with persistent, if somewhat un- 
reasoning, fondness, to such waifs and strays as recall to him the past, 


Looking round his ‘chambers’ thus is not alone the privilege of the 
happily married friend, the anxious elder sister. Oftentimes Ccelebs 
takes the inspection into his own hands, and while the shadows darken 
over the old Inn gardens, and the firelight capriciously brightens first 
one and then another of his dusty, worthless household gods, his 
thoughts and fancies follow fondly the shifting flame, touching into the 
prominence of feeling, the incidents and memories of the past. Such a 
retrospect is rarely, I think, even to the most unfortunate, wholly 
painful. Recollections of kindness and pity are hinted at here and 
there, traces of past joys, no matter how momentary in their real 
endurance, linger round each cheap picture, each old-fashioned ornament, 
or shabby ‘pewter,’ and some record of past achievement, were it only 
the achievement of sacrifice, avails to soften the bitterness of long 
defeat. Nor for the objects with which no interests of vital nature 
have been bound up by that encyclopedist, Circumstance, is there 
wanting the quieter pleasure of memory ; and as our faithful cyes turn 
from one to another oddly juxtaposed possession, we live once more 
the full life of earlier days. We hear once more the line whistle above 
our heads, and the whirr of the wheel in the fresh morning by the river 
when we caught our first salmon, and remember the almost incredulous 
delight of that successful shot, and the very thump with which our first 
‘dird’ struck the earth! 


Here are our billiard cues, our racquets, the portrait of our first 
sweetheart—perhaps of our last; here the prizes we have won at 
school or college, the photograph of our first picture, the proofs of 
our first book. Here the memorials of old friends which say nothing 
to any hearts but our own; here the implements of our craft, whatever 
it may be, ready to our hand—thanks to the absence of the cleanly 
but irritating housemaid. Here, in short, there are, for the eyes which 
can read them aright, the little records of Ccelebs’ life, where all upon 
which his eye rests, has to him a significance, and is entwined with a 
memory. 


One such bachelor dwelling-room rises before me as I write, 
wherein is nothing splendid, nothing specially valuable or curious, and 
yet which possesses in my eyes an interest beyond any that could be 


given by wealth or rarity. Some dark pictures, one or two with dusky 
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golden backgrounds, by unknown painters of the early Italian school, 
hang upon the panelled walls ; a few faded photographs stand amidst a 
chaos of books and papers upon a great writing-tabie near the window ; 
a score of ‘curios,’ from as many different lands, lie about on book-case 
or table, or are fastened untidily upon the panelling. The bookcase is 
full, nay, bursting with books, papers, and MSS. of the most heterogeneous 
kind ; the furniture is shabby and—comfortable ; a brown velveteen coat 
hangs by the door; an atmosphere of ancient smoke and very modern 
dust fills the chamber ; beneath the window is a green lawn, with ragged 
children playing under the big elm-trees whose leaves rustle against the 
casement. This little dwelling-place is high up, one of a score of such 
in an old ‘Inn of Court,’ and is approached by a grimy staircase which, 
nobody having a special obligation to clean, never is cleaned, save 
when once or twice a year the ‘Inn’ has a fit of housekeeping, and 
appears in the person of a contracting builder with a broom, a pail of 
whitewash, and a pot of peculiarly offensive brown paint, the only colour 
supposed to be known to the ‘ Benchers.’ Below, is a most respectable 
firm of solicitors ; above, I suspect, a somewhat less respectable ‘married ’ 
couple, the female member of which is at present steadfastly endeavouring 
to play ‘God Save the Queen’ with one finger on a worn-out piano. How 
the notes come lumbering painfully along! ‘God—save—our—gra—shus 
Queen!’ That means that the time is past office hours, and the 
respectable firm of solicitors has closed business for the night. Ah! I 
thought so. The children are trooping away noisily to their teas, the 
old lame porter, who also acts as janitor of the gardens, hurrying up the 
last of them with his stick. Closing-time has come, and the warm 
summer night is stealing downwards through that reddish-orange mist 
which is the best we Londoners know of sunset. The country must be 
fair this evening, the flowers scentful in the warm still air! The sailors 
are lounging on the quays; the ‘maids’ hurrying up the steep paths 
of the down, or along the lanes till they meet with their sweethearts ; 
there is tennis in pleasant gardens ; but as the dusk grows apace the 
racquets are cast down, and the antagonists saunter away beneath the 
trees (where the game stands at ‘ love-all ’), while the old people, mindful 
of the dew, and not wholly unmindful of the days when the dew was 
forgotten, turn with a half-sigh towards the house. Down the river 
comes a boat, the sculler scarcely breaking the still surface of the stream, 
so lazily he pulls. In the stern sits, let us say, his sister, her hand falling 
idly in the water, which ripples therefrom in long lines to right and 
left. There is a broken-down old barge left amongst the reeds by the 
bank. What are they saying, this brother and sister? That it would 
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be well to sit there and watch the moon rise? Quick, let us come 
away lest we spoil the effect. After all, they may have other matters 
than the moon to talk of. 


Yes, these summer evenings are sweet to the lads and lassies in the 
country now as they once were to us, and are sweet in town, in the City 
streets, and squares, and courts where, forgetful of the rattle of the 
traffic, the calling of the news-boys, the lovers meet, and mecting tell, 
in words or silence, their old-new story. Despite all his philosophy an 
old bachelor is apt to feel a little lonely as he sits in his rooms alone, 
and looks back upon that ‘far countrie,’ far and fair, in which he once 
travelled so hopefully. Especially in summer-holiday time, when all the 


’ 


world goes ‘an-Augusting,’ if not a-Maying, will the aspect of his loneli- 
ness become vivid, and he will turn for consolation, as I turn to-day, to 
those waifs and strays which he has gathered through the past years 
from the wreck of many a passion, ambition, faith, and enterprise. For 
as the years go on all of us who are not spiritually bankrupt, turn more 
frequently from’ the contemplation of the present, and the future, to the 
memory of the past. As the road before us shortens, the fair perspec- 
tives of the dead years lengthen, and shine with a gentler radiance, for, 


towards sundown, we all wend eastwards and sce but a reflected light. 


Even for those exceptionally happy persons, the very-much-married 
men, whose interests for the future are multiplied by the presence of a 
numerous and exigent offspring, there must come moments, not of regret 
—forbid it, Hymen!—but of tolerant remembrance of some youthful 
moments which would hardly be strictly in unison with their present 
irreproachable domestic felicity, and which they would scarcely care to 
discourse with Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. For myself, I am free 
to confess that, speaking as an erring and errant man, as yet unbound 
in the sheaves of wedlock, I find my memory-pleasures less remunera- 
tive with regard to the many occasions on which I behaved with un- 
blemished and immaculate propriety, than when I consider those upon 
which my Mrs. Grundean friends’ relatives shook their heads with 


reprobation. 


The hot fit and the cold fit of love ; the recklessness, failure, and success 
of unconventional action ; the days when I did zo¢ work, but lay fooling 
under the trees with pipe or sweetheart ; the ‘answer ’ which did certainly 
not ‘turn away wrath ;’ the hours after midnight which were zo¢ in bed ; 


the hours at midday which—were ; the suppers, zo¢t of lentils, and the 
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liquids, which both cheered and inebriated ; the first ‘dash’ at Monte 
Carlo, and that beastly day when I saw Stirling beaten by a short head 
at Newmarket ; and quaint experiences in China and Japan, Egypt and 
India, which I hoped, and certainly ought, to have long since forgotten : 
these are the memories of which the guardians stand beside my chair 
whilst I smoke the pipe of contemplation. After all they were not very 
hurtful save to their owner, these blind loves, aimless wanderings, wasted 
hours, and occasional frailties; and if I recall the least estimable of 
them with great satisfaction, no doubt the reason is because I have 
not yet reached that perfect state of life in which ‘cakes and ale’ have 
entirely lost their attractiveness. At all events, once more, all friends 
and brother-sinners, let us look back at the eventful days ! 


Come, dearest friend of my youth, whose love-affairs were only less 
dear to me than my own, and who now is soldiering, with more or less 
ineffectiveness, amongst pig-tailed Chinamen, and you, old college chum, 
the best and least expansive of friends, who to-day teaches something 
of the mysteries of conveyancing to Melbourne litigants, and even you, 
gentile counsellor of my early manhood, whose bright spirit deserved a 
better fate than the dull, but gentlemanly husband and ineffective progeny 
whom providence assigned you. Come, one or all of you, this evening 
to these lonely rooms, and bear me company. Let us chat together 
once more in spirit, as we shall never do in life, and look forth from the 
safe harbour of age, over those restless seas, long withdrawn, the thunder 
of whose surf is still sounding in our ears. 


You too, fellow-bachelors, bound only to me by the tie of a common 
misfortune-—-you, too, shall be welcome here to-night, and shall hear 
your own stories told, with but little difference, in listening to ours. 
For your experience or mine, or Jones’s round the corner, what matters 
it? Are not the essentials of all experience and life much the same, 


thouch the accidents vary eternally ? 


What is it our most picturesque historian said in that book of which 
he is now so needlessly ashamed? ‘A full bounding exultant youth, a 
strong vigorous manhood, a decline which refuses to believe it is a 
decline, and a death-bed made beautiful by the abiding love of a few 
true-hearted friends,’ ' such is the eternal course of nature through the 


' For this, and all other possibly incorrect quotations, kind readers, pardon ! these proofs 
have come to me staying in a village by the western sea, where the nearest approach to the 
‘Nemesis of Life’ is the local paper. —Caveds. 
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history of men, of nations, of creeds. Or, to strike a somewhat different 
note, hear the view upon this question of the most genial philosopher of 
to-day. ‘Childhood must pass away, and,then youth, as surely as age 
approaches. The true wisdom is to be always seasonable, and to change 
with a good grace in changing circumstances. To love playthings well 
as a child, to lead an adventurous and honourable youth, and to settle 
when the time arrives into a green and smiling age, is to be a good 
artist in life and deserve well of yourself and your neighbour.’ It is even 
so, you have reasoned, O pleasantest of special pleaders, who, true to your 
own idling and adventurous theories, are now loitering on your yacht’s 
careless wings amidst the islands of the Southern Sea. We must be 
young before we can be old, and the younger we have been, all the 
preachers notwithstanding, the more fruitful will be our age. The follies 
and even the peccadilloes of youth are but as the little green buds which 
drop from the apple trees in such profusion in an abundant year—signs 
of the rich growth within, and their fall does but leave the way clear for 
the future, and finer, fruit. Hundreds if not thousands of these immature 
frailties the new brooms of experience must sweep away into memory’s 
dust-bin ; we forget alike the joy and sorrow of the years. Yet, they 
have had their use in making us what we are. Here and there still, 
however, certain events stand out capriciously, and of these our first 
love is apt to be the chief. 


How well I remember her! She was good-natured, tall, and fair, 
with a rosy colour and the promise of a nutcracker chin, and she spoke 
with a sharp snapping accent, which reduc&d all her words as it were 
to the lowest common denominator, and gave no quarter to redundant 
syllables. And it is horrible to think how conventional it sounds— 
she was five-and-twenty, and I fifteen. She—even at this distance of 
time I have not the heart to call her by a false name—was one of a 
large family of girls who lived with their father in a dull old-fashioned 
house with a large garden, in a western suburb of London. The mother 
had even then been dead for some years, and the father, who was a 
man of peculiar ideas, used to train his dogs and his children with the 
same severity. Perhaps he was making fun of me, but I believe it was 
in all seriousness that he showed me a bundle of canes in a corner of 
the dining-room, and explained that it was with those that he—but 
no, the recollection is too painful! I looked at the little dried-up 
chip of a man, with his eyes twinkling maliciously, and thought of 
an overruling providence. Anyhow, the girls were in deadly awe of 
the little old gentleman, and used to scurry out of his presence into 


the garden as soon as possible after dinner. There in that garden I 
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told my love, under an elm tree. I had induced her to sit down—she 
was much taller than I—and there, borrowing her parasol, I wrote in the 
dust ‘I love you’! I remember thinking with some pride that evening, 
at my private tutor’s, of the ingenuity of this declaration. For previous 
attempts had been made to get this important confession ‘out,’ and it 
wouldn’t come. The parasol, deus ex machind, settled it; she only 
laughed and blushed, but I thought she was profoundly moved, and soon 
after, hugely content with myself, I went back to my tutor’s. Thence 
on every possible occasion I would make my way to my sweetheart’s 
house—it was early autumn, I remember, and the train and a fourpenny 
’bus were the humble conveyances which my financial condition ren- 
dered advisable—-and then I would ask if Miss 





was at home, and 





be ushered into the drawing-room solemnly — a horrible room, though I 
did not think so then, with heavy early Georgian furniture, large and 
execrable oil pictures, and plenty of tapestry-woolwork, Dresden 
china and skeleton leaves, and white and green ivory chessmen 
under glass shades, &c. And then she would float in, smiling 
divinely—she almost ‘floated’ and smiled, and had generally an appear- 


’ 


ance as if some strong unseen wind, ‘Zephyr,’ of course, was blowing 
her curls and ribbons about; a jealous friend I remember alluded to 
her once in my hearing as ‘seven-stringed Jack,’ a low and opprobrious 
title which was washed out in blood—from his nose. But this by the 
way. In she would come, and I would sit on the edge of my chair, and 
make desperate efforts to inveigle her into the garden, feeling there 
always much more at my ease, partly because of my elm-tree triumph. 
After some delay, she would generally come, and there, behind one of 
the forcing pits, I on a halcyon afternoon, kissed her solemnly and felt 
that she was mine. Oh, the bliss of that first kiss! I wonder now 
what she thought of it all. I was tremendously in earnest, and used to 
quote poetry, and write letters a yard long, and generally must have 
made a gorgeous and amusing ass of myself. About this period I 
bought her a ring, and having once kissed her, made a point of keep- 
ing up the practice—I recollect thinking with surprise how easy a 
thing is when you’ve done it once. Nothing, however, in this world is 
perfect, and this memory is darkened by two horrible incidents which 
occurred towards the close of our ‘engagement.’ After one of those 
innocent debauches amongst the forcing pits above mentioned, I was 
asked to stay dinner—I always made a point of staying if I could— 
but this time I was invited formally, and regretted it. For old Mr.— 
Jones, let me call him, whether by thoughtlessness or wishing to be 
well rid of me, made me as gloriously tipsy as a boy of fifteen could 
very well be. I drank whatever was. put before me, and trying 
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to remember afterwards what it had been, recollected sherry and 
champagne and beer, and a peculiarly old and fruity port, upon 
which Jones especially prided himself, and which he always insisted on 
having decanted by his eldest daughter. Fired by these generous 
liquids I overstayed my time, and the ’bus which left at 10.45 had started 
when I reached the inn. Of course I had no money, and—worse—far 
worse—the air had revealed to me that I was remarkably unsteady upon 
my legs. ‘Taking both sides of the road at once,’ somehow I got back 
to the house, and mysteriously borrowed five shillings of the butler, 
who I thought regarded me with criticism not unmingled with approval 
—with which I took a cab and just caught the last train. I was not 
well—not at all well—in the cab, and the cabman was—not polite-~-but 
I was much too far gone to care for that. Being, however, a few minutes 
too soon for the last train, I walked up and down, up and down the 
platform, trying after the straight line. At last I reached my destina- 
tion—my tutor’s house was black, the gate locked, and I rang despair- 
ingly. After some minutes a noise—-the door was first half-opened on 
the chain, then entirely, and my tutor’s wife, in all the simplicity of her 
night garments, and with her always awful politeness in full working 
order, wished me good evening. Good evening! O the irony of those 
simple words! I dared not speak ;I dared not stay. ‘Like a guilty 
thing ’—the phraseology is conventional but appropriate—I fled to my 
‘cubicle,’ and there ‘slowly and sadly’ I laid me down without further 
ceremony of undressing, and there in the morning, a prey alike to love 
and liquor, my companions found me asleep—in my boots! 


An awful incident, is it not ? degrading in its foolishness and error ; 
and yet when I think of those rides on the omnibus, those autumn 
walks of ours in the garden, those kisses behind the forcing-pit—What 
say you, my invisible friends, were such things not good as a relief 
to ‘propria que maribus, and that exuberant ‘horse’ who was for ever 


careering through green fields ? 


The end was not far off. She came to stop with us. I thought her 
demeanour a little constrained, but did not suspect the awful truth for 
some days. Then—one evening by the fire when my sister left the room 
—she told me. Of course the old story. I think I could have borne it if 
he had not had whiskers! (People loved whiskers in those days, and 
men were openly proud of them!) Those whiskers sat heavy on my 
heart, they were bushy and strong ; he was—no matter. I wrote her a 
letter—of burning sarcasm: I trusted—the usual thing: I promised in 
the ‘when other lips and other hcearts’-style that I would shield and 
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defend her ever, and so we parted ; and the little ring —oh, bathos !— 
was sent back to my sister, who put it in a drawer and lost it. I 
fancy one of the chambermaids had a hand in that loss! And the 
worst of it was that ‘She’ never wanted shielding or defending at all. 
He didn’t turn out to be a brute, or anything but a very good fellow. 
They live still placidly and happily enough, with plenty of olive branches 
and money ; he is bald and grey, and she—stout. And she still snaps 
her syllables as of old, but the Venus air has somehow departed. I 
wonder if she ever thinks of the boy-lover she treated so—was it 
badly? No, I think it was kindly. She was good to me, and let me 
dream. I believe in her heart she liked me well enough; but this is a 
practical age, and, as an old servant said to me about this time, ‘a 
woman of five-and-twenty and a boy of fifteen, why, it’s ridiklus-—that’s 
what it is!’ 


Let us leave such old-world memories, remembering that this is 
holiday time, when all the world is rushing forwards, ‘Cook juvante,’ to 
sea Or mountain, casino or bath, or where the foreign papa plays tam- 
bourine and shuttle-ball' on the Digue with shrill cries of pleasure. We, 
too, have travelled in our time, witness those Australian boomerangs 
which we never learned to throw, and those lumps of coral from the 
Fijis, which we spent many a long morning at sea trying to polish. 
Here, too, is a relic of the vagabond days, an anomalous beast, half 
elephant, half camel, carved in a greenish-white stone. He is worth 
looking at, though his tail does end in a great flowery scroll, and 
though lesser scrolls come from his mouth instead of tusks, and meander 
aimlessly around his body. I remember well the day he was bought. 
I had come up the Canton river—the name always escapes me—and 
settled down disgustedly in a horrible little hotel, for Archdeacon 
G—-—y, universal Amphitryon, was away, and I knew no one else in 
the city. And at the hotel two jade merchants, on the look-out for the 
‘foreign devil, beset me, and sold me—at an exorbitant price, as I 
afterwards discovered—several of their wares, and told me all sorts of 
cheerful intelligence. 


A woman (she had killed her husband after betraying him) was 
to be ‘cut in pieces’ (a regular and peculiarly horrible judicial punish- 
ment in China) that morning, and my commercial friends were very 
anxious I should not ‘ miss the opportunity, and exhausted themselves 


' I never could remember the name of this pastime, but it has a refreshingly innocent and 
I ’ $s 
ie i 
simple character as played by two or three stout Belgian papas and mammas, who tcss the ball 
from one to another with gambols and shrill whoops of delight.— Caveds. 
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in description of the details of the execution. I went for a walk in. 
stead, up that extraordinary Canton High Strect, which still seems to 
me the most wonderful business alley of the world, with the swarming 
population, the deafening music-rooms, the long narrowcrimson and scarlet 
banners covered with quaint vertical inscriptions in golden hieroglyphics, 
the strange wares animate and inanimate ; and, what impressed me 
most of all, the butchers’ shops, where the little fat white dogs hung 
head downwards, looking like idealised sucking-pigs. That bit of jade 
has seen some queer things since then, and lived in five different houses 
ere finally returning to me. There are things of which no man can 
get rid, try as he will, and this is one of them. One halcyon day I 
thought my elephant-camel and I were indeed two, for I persuaded a 
relation, who must have been temporarily deranged, to give me ten 
pounds for him; but the ‘ possession’ was only for a short time. I 
never knew whether it was his wife who refused to have the ugly thing 
in the house ; but in any case he brought the ugly beast back ; and from 
that day to this I have made no attempt to get rid of him. Nay, even 
a spurious attachment has sprung up between us, and I have discovered 
that he possesses negative merits of remarkable extent. He is phe- 
nomenally unsteady, for instance, and far too top-heavy for his minute 
ebony stand, and he is unbreakable! Moreover, if he falls upon any- 
thing he destroys that object utterly. I view him now, mainly as a 
curious example of the height to which the love of buying useless things 
can be pushed, and I remember penitently that from that first trip of 
mine in the East I sent home large cases from every available port, 
filled with such idiotic purchases. Most of these, however, I sold at 
Christie’s many years ago, where they realised to my surprise, I being 
then a young hopeful, about half what I had paid for them in the East. A 
relation, however, bought a large number, and was, I believe, satisfied. 
Jade has this special attraction to an ignorant purchaser, that it is 
almost impossible to tell the good from the bad, the real from the imita- 
tion, without a great deal of experience ; and I know several worthy 
people who to this day show lumps of carved soapstone to their inno- 
cent friends under the impression that they are the finest specimens. 


Yes, that is a pretty frame. I bought it at Delhi in ’74 ; there was 
a miniature in it then of the TAj, and an old Parsee sold it to me in the 
verandah of the hotel. Carved ebony and silver as you see. Look at the 


delicate convolutions of the pattern, copied from the Italian ornament 
on the T4j itself! 


And the portrait! You think it pretty? You think you've seen the 
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face before—in the photograph-shops? Possibly, Achates. Yet not 
portraits so expensive as this are purchased and paid for. What visions, 
what regrets, do not rise before me as I look through the thin clouds of 
my cigar smoke at this, the one ornament of my writing-table! A 
girl’s profile exquisitely delicate in every line, heavy masses of hair 
brought low down upon the forehead, the head set finely upon a slender 
roundéd neck, some stage pearls and a morsel of a white dress ! 


Yes, she was beautiful, and very brave, and would, I used to think, 
have made a typical Queen of Beauty in old days. She would have 
smiled upon the victor, who, as Lawrence once put it, ‘came a-wooing 
with the blood of last night’s favourite still red upon his sword.’ For 
there was something of pitilessness in her nature, potent and ineradic- 
able. Always in her nature were fighting the elements of truth and 
falsehood, and the long struggle between feeling and pretence took, 
perhaps, lasting shape from the theatrical surroundings of her life. 
Hers was one of those natures in which vanity, when once permitted 
to take root, quickly overshadows all the other qualities ; from the first 
moment that the world recognised her as ‘a beauty’ the result was 
inevitable. That most damnable fashion of the day, which sets the 
photographs of beautiful girls in every shop-window, has much to 
answer for, and the effect of the society paper paragraphs is perhaps 
more injurious still to the modesty and true dignity of maidenhood. 
Poor Amy, she might have been a happy woman had it not been for her 
one besetting foible of vanity. Under its influence I lived to see her face 
gradually growing harder and harder, till at last all the photographer’s 
cunning could not conceal the cold brilliant stare of the eyes or the 
hardening of the delicate curves of the lips. All that is long ago; the 
photograph, you will see, is faded, but the beautiful Miss is the 
beautiful Miss still. We were good friends, nothing more, but 
I once met the man she loved (or at least the man who thought that 








she loved him), who was engaged to her, and whom she threw over three 
weeks before her marriage was to take place, without hesitation or ex- 
cuse. He seemed a queer fellow, but there was something to be said for 
his point of view. ‘I did not mind her throwing me over,’ he said, ‘so 
much, though it’s always unpleasant, you know, that sort of thing ; 
but I did mind her having sent me with the other Johnnie’s stick.’ This 
was sufficiently ambiguous ; but I discovered on interrogation that the 
man for whom my acquaintance had been jilted had shortly before left 
his stick at the beauty’s house, and with a refinement of ingenuity she 
had sent it back to the club by the hands of her fiancé, just before 
breaking off the engagement ! 





I sympathized with my ‘Johnnie’ after 
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that, and when he had further been comforted by a whisky and 
Apollinaris he departed, grumbling. What would have happened had 
they married, I wonder? Perhaps the ‘other Johnnic’s stick’ would 
have appeared all the same ; perhaps, with that wonderful change which 
turns reckless girls and men oftentimes into loving faithful husbands 
and wives, they might even now be jogging along happily together. My 
friend was, I fancy, capable of something more than the Club and whisky 
well, it is a poor reward for courage, purity, 





and Apollinaris ; and she 
and beauty if they can gain no joy or reward for their possessor beyond 
a flush of gratified vanity from the paragraph in the 


‘ 


Fashionable 


Intelligence !’ 


One of those two oil sketches has a little history. The scence is, as 
you may see, a shipwreck ; the fisher people have rushed out to see 
the vessel drift past. This was an actual experience. A howling gale 
was blowing one Sunday morning, and, driven indoors by stress of 
weather and the impossibility of keeping an easel up in face of such a 
gale, I was making a study of the waves from the inn window, when 
suddenly the wreck drifted in sight, the fishermen and their wives 
rushed out, and the picture made itself without any thought or care on 
the part of the artist. How well the evening of that day comes back! 
It was late autumn, and there were four of us ; two of either sex. The 
wormen were staying at the inn, my friend and myself in lodgings at the 
little village. We were, at all events for that time, in a happy state of 
respectable Bohemianism. In the daytime we painted ; in the evening 
there was good music from one of the women, and the rest of us 
talked, and designed, and wrote villainous sonnets, and were generally, 
but cheertully, zsthetic. 


How Mrs. Grundy would have stared and lifted her hands in horror, 
for relationship, even of the most distant cousinly kind, there was none 
between us, and we were not even in love with one another, simply 
four ‘ good comrades,’ of whom two happened to be women. 


Another memorial of that day hangs upon that wall in the shape of 
a brace of queer designs very beautifully embroidered in coloured silk 
on white cloth. On one of them a peacock, at least a couple of inches 
high, gorgeous with outspread tail, and surrounded with a trelliswork 
of vines heavy with clusters of purple grapes, stands above the Icgend 
Quand méme,’ the significance of which is not immediately apparent. 
And on the other is wrought in profusion of delicate detail a flower- 
grown ficld .by the sca, beyond which one delicate thread of white silk 
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marks the boundary of the chalk cliff, and over a line of blue water 
hangs the crescent moon. For we had been chaffing about women and 
men, and their respective work, and some had scoffed specially at 
needlework, and its incapacity with regard to drawing, whereupon one 
had said, ‘I don’t think you could draw anything which we could not 


work, and so I scribbled three designs as a challenge, lying on the 





sofa the while, while my friend K made a study of the needlewoman’s 
head, and her friend, who had a genius for playing Chopin, drifted on 
from one nocturne to another, quietly, tenderly. How long ago it all 
seems! How impossible that that quartette should ever sit and work and 
play together again! To quote Owen Meredith, since then ‘ what is it we 
have won’ but the knowledge that such repetition isimpossible? Is not 
all repetition impossible ? On life’s road as onthe track to the lion’s cave— 
‘Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ To attempt to re-enact such an experience is 
to destroy even its memory ; to reduce to everyday prose an incident 
which, through some subtle touch of sympathy or circumstance, was in 
its way perfect--perfect in umreserve, in given and merited trust, in 
frank enjoyment of one another’s socicty, in the practice of what artistic 
faculty we could boast, for the simple pleasure of doing the work. The 
shabby low-ceilinged inn parlour rises again before me, with May turn- 
ing round from the piano, ‘Does it sound—very awful?’ and the 
ruddy gold of the lamplight in Ethel’s hair, and the uncleared-away 
remains of the composite meal, in which beer and tea, salad and 
prawns, cold beef and cherries, had all borne a part. Ah, well! one of 
us is married since then, and one is—not ; and with the others Time has 
dealt after his usual fashion, diapering the light and shadow from year 


to year. 


And here, too, is one of my chief treasures; an old altar-piece 
perhaps by Guido of Sienna; at all events, by some good painter of his 
time and school; a picture on whose genuineness even the experts 
throw no doubt. No one who has not lived with them can know the 
charm of these pre-Raphaelite pictures, and no one who has lived 
with them, I think, can tell you exactly wherein the charm consists. 
One is tempted to say that the sincerity of feeling is in such work the 
chief source of attractiveness. I cannot see why other styles of painting 
are less sincere—styles from which the charm of which we are speaking 
is undeniably absent. Strangely as it may sound to the ears of modern 
wsthetic readers, it is after all probable that much of the secret of these 


pictures lies in their subject, in 


‘the old series, Virgin, babe, and saint,’ 
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and that they appeal to us in our deeper moods mainly because they 
touch, even in their faultiest representation, those deeper springs of 
feeling which have been the long-enduring possession of mankind, For 
though religions change, though they rise, flourish, and decay, the 
religious sentiment itself is permanent; and feeling it as we all do, in 
some shape or another, in our most thoughtful hours, we like to have, 
and find, in accordance with our own feeling, the silent evidence which 
these religious pictures give us, that earlier generations felt the same. 
Such pictures—where the religion has been, above all, the motive of the 
painting, where it has dominated the expression of the artist’s thought, 
and restrained the exercise of his genius within certain lines—are no 
doubt frequently imperfect in their expression of the painter’s genius ; 
but, on the other hand, much errant, uncertain, and imperfect art was 
by this sentiment refined and sobered, was educated, so to speak, out 
of its eccentricities and, intellectually speaking, its aberration. I fancy 
this is why almost all the pictures of a certain period are good to live 
with, not of course good in the same degree, but good in the sense 
of not growing stale, not jarring upon us when we have exhausted their 
superficial attractions. There is nothing easier than to laugh at these 
almond-shaped eyes, these long boneless hands, these wooden limbs 
and bodies, these dislocated necks and conventional surroundings which 
we find in paintings of the Siennese, and other early Italian schools, 
but such laughter is not an explanation of the fact that such pictures 
do possess in a special degree the quality of harmony with their sur- 
roundings, so long as those surroundings are unmeretricious and un- 
theatrical. 


Here is another face which the world would call fair, if only for its 
colouring and the depth and softness of the eyes, which recalls to me 
another aspect of the river. Every Londoner will know one day, and a 
few of us know now, how rarely beautiful at night is that long curve of the 
Embankment which stretches from Westminster to Waterloo Bridge ; 
and here a man whom I knew used to meet his sweetheart after the 
‘show.’ She was only a chorus-girl, he told me, rather prettier than 
the rest, and did actually, what so many do in theory, keep her rela- 
tions on her slender salary, and disliking the crowd and loungers of 
the Strand, would, whenever the night was fine, walk down to West- 
minster. There one night I saw them, walking swiftly hand in hand, 
she all in black, with a thick veil, talking eagerly. The electric lights 
of the Embankment and Waterloo Bridge cast long lines of brightness 
on the water; tie lights of the cabs and omnibuses could just be seen 
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above the parapet of the bridge, and beneath the great arches looked 
dark and heavy ; and on all the long pavement were only those two 
figures! They passed without heeding me, whcre I stood in the shadow 
of the great bronze sphinxes which guard Cleopatra’s Needle, and so 
away to the lighted tower of Westminster. The clock struck midnight, 
and I listened while the reverberations of the last stroke seemed to 
sink into the ripple of the river, and float away seaward—when I turned 
the street was empty. Not long afterwards they were parted ; he gave 
me that photograph. Why, you may guess; and every now and then 
the will come and chat here, and smoke, and talk of all subjects but one, 
and now and then his eyes will turn, as it were, unconsciously to where 
it stands. How it happened, and whose was the fault, whose (perhaps) 
the sin, I never asked. Men, you know, do not ask these things of one 
another, but I never see him sitting there, bright, prosaic, and apparently 
commonplace, without thinking of that windy autumn evening, of her 
eager voice, his bent-aown head, of the hand firmly clasped in hand. 
I do not fancy he was ‘bad’ to her, I hardly think she was false to 
him. I fancy rather ‘domestic necessity in the shape of relations,’ as 
George Eliot puts it, came between them, and made this, too, an ~ 
unfinished love story. 


What shall be said of my one extravagance in pottery, this Majolica 
plate whose shifting lustre brightens the dark corner of the room? 
The colour of the groundwork is blue, shaded with white, and the 
whole design is painted thereon in a deep rich yellow, on which the 
red, blue and purple reflections of the lustre shine splendidly ; indeed, in 
some lights the glaze of the dish seems to hold an imprisoned rainbow, 
and whatever quarrel the beautiful Sebastiana, whose portrait occu- 
pies the middle of the dish, may have had with the artist who gave her 
so much forehead and so little chin, she certainly cannot reproach him 
with the rest of the design, for a more beautiful piece of simple decora- 
tion israrely seen. And it is especially worth noting to those who are 
believers in what may be called the South Kensington style of decoration, 
that the design here pleases as much by its freedom as by its ingenuity 
and repetition. There are no two parts of this plate which exactly echo 
one another, but everywhere we can trace that likeness in unlikeness, 
that frequent and, so to speak, irresponsible variation of the pattern, 
which shows that the artist who executed the work was in all human 
probability the artist who invented the design, and that he allowed his 
hand and mind perfect freedom to make what variation he pleased as 
the plate proceeded. 
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And lastly, look with me at this shabby little black frame inclosing a 
pencil sketch, done in a half-hearted, pre-Raphaelite_manner, of some 
reeds, and a broad stretch of river bounded by an e!m-shaded towing- 
path. Midway there stands an old inn, with landing-stage for the ferry, 
and beyond, the long wall of a park. Half a score such scenes may be 
found between Putney and Oxford ‘on the river,’ as rowing-men are apt 
to call the hundred miles or so of stream so dear to them, for the love of 
the Thames is almost personal in its intensity and character ; no other 
stream is.ever quite the same to our rowing-men; no other is ever 
called simply ‘the river. Mark, that for real Thames lovers there 
is not even an emphasis on the ‘ the —other streams are forgotten, non- 
existent. Wedo not think of them as inferior. Many a year before 
this drawing was done I had sculled past the spot, little thinking I 
should ever stay there, for nothing invited even the most ‘irresponsible 
reviewer. One summer, however, found me in a cottage almost within 
a stone’s-throw of the old inn, and nearer to our watery highway a girl 
I ‘cared for’ lived with ‘her people.’ It was a perfect summer ; perfect 
in weather with bright sunshine and warm showers, and fresh cool 
breezes blowing over the flower-laden, sweet-scented fields. I had 
paddled up a ‘decent boat’ from ‘ Messenger’s ’—is that deaf waterman, 
with the rolling eyes and humorous thirsty mouth, still there, I wonder? 
—and all day, till late afternoon, we paddled about, or rested in the 
friendly. back waters, or drifted down stream idly. How the scenes 
rise! The lingering mist in the grey, early morning, and the icy 
coolness of the water by the island from which I used to bathe, the 
quiet pull back to breakfast—not at my cottage—the cool dresses of 
the women—she generally wore her straw hat with a spotted blue 
ribbon in it at breakfast so as to be ready for the boat—the long-legged 
brother who came down to see us off, but who was allowed to come 
no further; the mother’s gentle insinuations that it would be as well 
to turn up at the midday meal; our impatience to be off; the rest 
which came when the first dip of the sculls took us fairly out into 
the stream! Summer can be very pleasant, and it was very pleasant 
then. Was it alladream? Did these things ever happen? Did this 
woman love me then? Did I love her? Is it nothing but a vision of 
the Inn? Who shall say? Yet do I not hear her voice now at the 
time I thought there was an ominous foreboding in its accent, ‘ Have 
you had a pleasant time?’ and I said, ‘ Pleasant!’ That was the day 
before the summer ended, and in the evening we sculled a friend who 
had been down for Sunday to ——- to catch the 10.30 express. I 
remember he nearly drowned us, by the way, first by insisting on scull- 
ing, then by steering us into every object, stationary or locomotive, he 
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ould see, or couldn’t ‘see, for the night was dark then, and he was 
shortsighted. At last, in terror lest he should miss his train and 
have to be taken back, we persuaded him to be quiet in the bows. 
We lost some time changing, a ticklish operation in our skiff, and the 
train-time was not far off when I, to use an old boating phrase, ‘laid 
down to my work.’ In those days I could still scull a bit, and was, at 
all events, in hard training. The swish of the boat through the 
dark water; the dim silhouette of the girl before me; the freshening 
coolness of the night spreading its dark wings round us; the sulky 
silence of my friend in the bows; the excitement of the race against 
time and darkness; the thought of the paddle back when the moon 
would be up and the river quict ; the camp-fires on the bank ; the black 
silence of the open locks—all sights, and sounds, and thoughts, were 
good that night. So we raced down the stream, silent by mutual if 
unspoken consent, till at last the indistinct outlines of a bridge and 
church tower, and, further off, the signal lights of the railway, grew out 
of the shadows. 


We landed him—a good fellow anywhere but in a boat. I hope he 
will forgive me if he ever sees these lines. We turned the skiff’s nose 
homeward ; my companion would pull, ‘to rest me,’ she said, putting 
her hand on my shoulder as she stepped lightly into the boat, and so we 
started. It was growing late, the campers-out had finished supper, and 
as we passed the first lock (where I took the sculls) the moon rose. 
The stream glowed blue silver between the shadows of the bank. 
There were scattered lights in the tents, and as we passed up the 
stream Helen began to sing, and from the shore the men’s voices took 
up the burden, and as we swept gently beyond each camp, ‘ good-night’ 
and answering ‘good-night’ went to and fro between the singer and 
the chorus. What hour was it when I drove the boat into the thick 
bank of reed from which my sketch was taken? How long did 
the quiet summer night look down upon us there? Who knows? It 
was so long ago! We were very foolish, but very happy, and if we 
thought that the reeds, and the river, and the little wandering breezes 
whispered of a future, fairer even than that present, well. others have 
had similar fruitless fancies. Exquisite moments are, Mr. Pater tells us, 
the only things worth living for, and even in that very hour I told 
myself that no fruition of love could be more exquisite than this promise 
—never to be fulfilled. 


So, as the shadows deepen ; the memories come and go, the memories 
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of the long past days, and in vain we strive to stay their fleeting 
presence, and vainly think—If we could but have those days again! If 
the clock would but for once run backward, then should we not be blest 
indeed? But it may be otherwise. Perhaps only loss gives the true 
sweetness to possession, perhaps only change makes so dear that which 
we have left. Could we look forward, as we look back, and with equal 
knowledge, might we not envy our present secure seat in life, our thronged 
consciousness, nay even those regrets in which so much of the past 
fondly lingers, which, let us hope, make our actions kindlier, our hearts less 
rudely selfish than in the old blossoming-time. For, rightly or wrongly, 
we have now gathered the fruit of life ; we have lived, we know. And if 
the experience has brought us sorrow, has it not also brought us 
some touch of that happiness which is akin to sorrow, nay, which is only 
possible to those who have suffered, perchance even to those who have 
sinned? For while the world spins round in its accustomed way, and 
men and women are born wingless and imperfect, so long will the best 
wisdom be bought with pain, and the best happiness be that which has 
so well been said to be only distinguishable from grief ‘because it is 
that which our souls would choose, because we see that it is good.’ 


Nor would I have even the most hurried reader imagine that the 
present writer would preach in any sense the superiority of the 
single life, or exalt the delights of irresponsibility and change, at 
the expense of the less exciting duties and affections of wedded life. 
When all is said and done there must always remain for the bachelor 
that worst of punishments, isolation. Sooner or later his friends die, 
change to him, marry, or pass away into other lands and are occupied 
with other interests. One by one his intimates are gone from club or 
coliege, ‘on ’Change’ or racecourse, amongst the stubbles or on the 
‘moor’; his young relations grow up, and he becomes to them a fogey, 


and whilst the married man lives again, more secure in the happiness of 
his children than he ever was in that of his own youth, the bachelor grows 
older at the sight, and loses touch with citizenship. He becomes an 
anachronism, and has either to make a poor, imitation, cuckoo-like home 
for himself in a friend’s household, or harden into the confirmed ‘club’ 
or ‘society’ man, a living protest against society. Better perhaps any 


shipwreck than this abandonment of enterprise, any action than this 
selfish quiet, any worries, and exertion, and disappointments of real life 


than this fruitless dwelling amidst the memories of the vanished years. 
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Protection in France 


RANCE has suffered much in recent years from commercial 
fk depression, and has chosen Protection as a remedy. The high 
tariff established eight years ago was not merely for the purposes of 
revenue ; it did not pretend to be reciprocal ; it was purely and simply 
undisguised Protection. It was consistent Protection too, for food and 
luxuries, raw material and manufactures, were alike taxed. France, 
therefore, of all countries of Europe, affords the best illustration of the 
working of this system. We shall see what benefits the country has 


derived from its adoption. 


I 


Up to 1860 France was under a strictly Protectionist 7‘gzme, which 
it had inherited from Colbert. For some years before this time the 
principles of the Anti-Corn Law League had been taking root in France. 
The Society of Political Economy was founded, and a galaxy of bril- 
liant economists—Bastiat, Chevalier Léon Gauchier, Courcelle-Seneuil, 


actively propagated Free-trade ideas. The 





Molinari, and others 
triumph of Free Trade in England helped forward the movement. The 
Emperor had been a partisan of Protection, but it is said that Cobden 


talked him over, and in 1860 a commercial treaty, commonly called 
Cobden’s Treaty, was entered into between France and England, and 
proved equally advantageous to both countries. France about the same 


time remodelled its tariff all round, and entered on a new commercial 
policy in the direction of Free Trade. The reform had excellent results. 


The foreign trade of France, which in 1860 was 4,174 million francs, rose 


to 8,425 millions in 1880—having more than dcubled in twenty years, 
The reform erred only in not going further towards Free Trade. Duties 
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were still levied for other than merely fiscal purposes, and manufactured 
articles had to pay a duty of from 20 to 30 per cent. Protectionism, 
which had remained quiescent for some years, broke out in 1867. An 
agitation was then commenced against the low-tariff system in force. A 
committee was appointed by the Corps Législatif in 1869 to inquire 
into the working of the treaties of commerce, but the war put an end to 
the investigation. Thiers next appeared as thc champion of Protection, 
and laid a complete scheme for taxing all raw materials and manu- 
factures imported into the country before the National Assembly in 
1872. Owing principally to the opposition of England and Belgium, 
and to the fact that France was hampered with its treaties of commerce, 
nothing was done, and Thiers’ grand scheme disappeared when he fell 
in 1873. Protectionists, however, soon began to be aggressive again, 
The peasantry began to complain. Phylloxera had ravaged the vine- 
yards, bad harvests had depressed agriculture, and heavy taxation 
afflicted the commercial classes. A cry for Protection was raised 
throughout the country. Old fallacies and well-worn sophisms long 


since exploded were resuscitated. Protectionist leaders stumped the 
country, denouncing Free Trade and treaties of commerce. They noted 
with alarm that the imports of the country exceeded the exports, and 
declared that this was an unmistakable sign of commercial decadence. 
They appealed to Parliament to remedy this deplorable condition of 
things. The agricultural population plainly told the Government: 
‘You have protected manufactures but left agriculture at the mercy of 
the foreigner ; you inscribe equality on your walls but deny it to us; 
you have attracted capitalists and workers to the towns at the expense 
of the country, and unless you give us Protection we will turn you out.’ 
As an election was coming on, this threat had a salutary effect on 
Deputies, and the bad harvest of 1879 favoured the demand for 
protective legislation. 


When the subject came before the Chamber of Deputies in 1880, 
M. Keller demanded Protection for the farmers, on the ground that ‘if 
you do nothing for agriculture, agriculture will do nothing for you ;’ 
and another member tried hard to prove that the inevitable effect of a 
duty on cattle was to lower the price of meat. During the debate the 
usual high-sounding phrases were uttered about the ‘inundation of 
foreign produce,’ and stereotyped arguments about the ‘protection of 
national industries’ reeled off by the yard. Pathetic speechcs were 
made on behalf of that noble animal the national sheep, which was—so 
it was argued—dcomed to extinction unless protected by a duty of 
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twenty francs. At this time there were still a moderate number of’ 
Deputies found ready to combat these fallacies ; and though they failed 
to defeat, they succeeded in lessening the Protectionist demands. The 


new tariff passed both Houses and became law in 1881. 


We may here note the condition of French commerce during the 
years immediately preceding the inauguration of the new Protectionist ’ 


régime, ‘The value of the imports and exports is given in millions and 


hundred thousands of francs, as shown in the official returns :— 








General Trade Special Trade 
Imports Exports Imports J xports 
1878 . 50889 = 4111,7 4176,2 3179.7 
1879 + 55793 — 4269,6 4595:2 32313 
1880 . 6113,0 4612,3 50332 3467,9 
1881 - 5996,2 4724,0 4863,4 3561,5 


It is significant that the last two years of the quasi Free-trade system 


were the best commercial years which France had ever experienced. 
The combined imports and exports in 1880 were more than they had 
ever been before, or have been since, or are likely to be, so long as the 


present high-tariff rule lasts. 


II 


THE new treaties of commerce and the new conventional tariffs 
came into operation in May 1882. Heavy duties were levied on 
articles of food and on raw matcrial. Oxen had to pay 12s. a head, 
sheep Is. 6a. a head, codfish 19s. 6a. per cwt., salted meat or ham 
(except American ham, which was prohibited), Is. lod. per cwt., and 
eggs 8s. per 100 kilogrammes. Coal had to bear a burden of I1}d. per 
cwt.; raw petroleum 9s. 4d.; refined petroleum (largely used in France 
by poor people for light) 12s. 2¢@. The duty was raised 20, 40, 80, 150, 
and up to 300 per cent. on cotton stuffs, yarns, drapery, wool and 
woollen goods. Coffee, tea, cocoa, and five hundred other articles were 
taxcd. When raw material was raised to the standard of a luxury it is 
unnecessary to show how manufactured articles suffered. The duties 
were of such a character as to hasten the Protectionist millennium which 
seems to consist in a country having the greatest possible amount of 
exports with a minimum of imports. This doctrine, which finds great 
favour among French Protectionists, is too palpably absurd, too utterly 
fallacious, to require refutation. It is founded on the assumption that 
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a country can sell without buying, or that other countries make it a 
present of their exports—two interesting phenomena which have never 
yet arisen in the commercial affairs of nations. 


We shall now see what was the effect of a retrograde policy, and 
how the hopes of the Protectionists were falsified. The protective duties 
did not allay discontent, did not foster agriculture or develop native. 
industries, did not improve trade—did not in fact protect. It will be 
apparent to everyone but the purblind Protectionist that the imposition. 
of duties on raw material must either reduce the quantity at the service 
of industry—in which case production is lessened—or it must raise the 
price of all raw material, imported or indigenous—in which case the cost 
of production is raised. It invariably doesboth. But when, in addition 
to the sources of industry being thus curtailed, the sources of human 
existence are struck at, the blow is doubly fatal. The: price of food is 
raised, while the amount of labour is diminished. A duty on machines— 
instruments indispensable to industry—must inevitably have the effect of. 
damaging production. The more food there is for the worker the more 
material there is for the manufacturing machines ; and the more machines 
there are at work so much the better for the country. The effect of the 
new system on the commerce of 1882 was not very marked, as the 
baleful restrictions had only been in force for the first half of that year. 
Here are the amounts of exports and imports in millions (francs) for the 
last year of the old system and the first three years of the new :— 





General Trade Special Trade 
vintllnnngsiliien cimttiensieapapeaaien 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1881 . 50096,2 4724,0 4863,4 3561,5 
1882 . 5961,9 4764,0 4821,8 35744 
1883 . 5886,7 4561,7 4804,3 3451,9 
1884 . 5239,0  4955,8 4088,4 = 3088,1 


Protection was beginning to make itself felt in a very emphatic 
manner. Imports reduced by nearly 800 million francs, or about thirty 
million pounds, in two years must have cheered the heart of the Pro- 
tectionist, especially as it was accompanied by the gratifying fact that 
there was a tendency towards the coveted equilibrium of exports and 
imports. The effect is seen from the details as well as from the general 
totals. French commerce is divided in the official statistics into three 
great classes—raw materials, food products, and manufactures. (There 
is a miscellaneous class, but it is comparatively unimportant.) It will 
be preferable in dealing with the details to take the statistics given 
under the head of special trade. While the general trade includes every- 
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thing which enters or leaves the country, the special trade embraces only 
French goods, excluding goods in bond, goods in ‘ temporary admission,’ 
or in transit to other countries. Here are the total amounts in francs 
of exports and imports in the three categories for the years 1882, 1883, 


and 1884 :— a 

Imports. 

1882 1883 1884 

Food products . ° ‘ 1,652,123 1,619,334 1,420,705 
Raw materials ‘ , ‘ 2,314,280 2,322,016 2,145,590 
Manufactures ° . . 730,246 720,969 648,504 

Exports. 

1882 1883 1884 

Food products ° e . 868,790 839,188 772,087 
Raw materials ‘ , ‘ 710,208 661,901 675,780 
Manufactures ‘ , . 1,864,403 1,821,977 1,645,679 


It will be seen that all the imports diminished—which was what the 
Protectionists looked for; but it will be noticed that the exports fell 
quite as much—which was something they had not bargained for. 
There was a notable falling off in the importation of manufactures, 
but this was accompanied with diminished exports, which, when we con- 
sider that more raw material was sent abroad in 1884 than in the previous 
year, was a double loss to the country. Considering the determined 
attempt made to cripple commerce, the result was not so bad as might 
have been expected. The Protectionists, however, were not quite 
satisfied with the outcome of their handiwork. Bad seasons and general 
depression may have in some measure affected trade, but then these are 
some of the contingencies which Protection is supposed to cope with. 
But the main cause of the comparative failure of the new régime was, 
we were told, that Parliament had been too niggardly with its Protec- 
tion. The Protectionists had clearly foreseen the disastrous effects 
which would follow any half-and-half, milk-and-water sort of measures, 
Had the duties only been twice as high—as the wiseacres of the party 
had suggested—the country would have been in a much more pro- 
sperous condition. It was clear, therefore, that more Protection was 
required, and it was equally certain that more Protection would have to 
be given. Reaction again set in. The Protectionist campaign—led 
off by the agricultural party—became fiercer than ever. County 
councils and agricultural societies passed resolutions demanding very 
high duties for all imported agricultural produce. Many Free Traders 
wavered before the tide of national indignation which was sweeping 
over the country. Treatics of commerce were roundly denounced on 
the ground that France should not cramp her commerce and sacrifice: 
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— 


her own interests by any such international obligations. The Govern- 
ment was attacked, and Ministers quaked before the frantic appeals 
and tornadoes of abuse which rose on all sides. In order to remove 
charges of apathy made against them, M. Méline, then Minister. of 
Agriculture, created a new order, the mérite agricole—a ridiculous deco-. 
ration which is not known to have materially bettered the farmer’s 
condition. The Conseil Général of the Seine, which is analogous to 
the London County Council, became alarmed at the condition of affairs 
and appointed a commission to consider the question. In its report the 
commission advised higher duties, and declared that no more treaties of 
commerce should be entered into, and that existing treaties should be 
got rid of as soon as possible. But for M. Yves Guyot, the eminent 
economist and Free Trader, who was then a member of the Council, this 
absurd report would have been adopted. As the general election was 
coming on, the Monarchists and Bonapartists seized upon Protection as 
a weapon against the Republicans. The Kepublicans took fright and 
promised as much Protection as their opponents. 


III 


TOWARDS the end of 1884, some months before the Chamber was dis- 
solved, a Parliamentary commission was appointed to inquire into the 
working of the tariff, and to draw up a report on which to found more 
legislative measures. Unfortunately for the Protectionists, but fortu- 
nately for the country, the treaties of commerce did not expire until 1892, 
so that they had to confine their attention to cereals and live stock, which 
were outside these treaties. ‘Had these ties not existed,’ says M. Richard 
Waddington, one of the Protectionist leaders, ‘had France enjoyed full 
liberty in economical matters, there is no doubt that serious changes 
would have been introduced : the tide of Protectionist feeling running 
stronger and deeper every day through the country.’ M. Georges 
Graux was the reporter of the commission, and, in placing his report 
before the Chamber of Deputies, introduced it in these words: ‘ The 
agricultural crisis has attained such a degree of intensity that a strong 
agitation manifests itself among the rural population, always so calm, so 
economic, and so resigned. The harvest of 1882-3, though superior to 


the average in recent years, has given no profit to the agriculturists.’ 


Among the causes which brought about the crisis, according to this 
report, we find the development of railways, easy transit and cheap 
freight, prominently mentioned. M. Risler, the director of the National 
Agronomic Institute, was asked for his opinion, and laid great stress 
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on the insufficiency of agricultural instruction, the easy habits of the 
farmers, the desertion of the country by well-educated rich youths, and 
the reluctance of the farmers to give up old ways of cultivating. He 
also pointed out that while the price of wheat had only very slightly in- 
creased, the cost of cultivating a hectare of land had risen from 275 francs 
in 1865 to 365 francs in 1882. The conclusion of this report of course 
was that if agriculture was not protected the country would be ruined. 


There was another report before the Chamber, but the members do 
not seem to have gone to it for their arguments. This report was pre- 
pared by a commission appointed in January 1884 by the Chamber to 
inquire into the situation of the agricultural and industrial classes 
in France. The commission consisted of forty members, M. Spuller 
being president, and MM. Floquet and Pierre Legrand vice-presidents. 
They examined many witnesses and produced an elaborate report. I 
shall take one or two quotations from it in support of conclusions already 
arrived at and others to follow. We are told that the ribbon-making of 
St. Etienne and the silk trade of Lyons are ‘in a deplorable condition, 
and the production of these industries shows a daily diminution.’ Wages 
have been decreasing for years, while the workmen’s hours of labour have 
increased. 


For the last fifteen years the silk ribbon industry of St. Etienre has occupied 
about 40,000 artisans. At present it occupies only 30,0co0, and of these 10,000 
are out of employment. The diminution in the wages of workmen has been 
something extraordinary. Men who were in the habit of earning 4 francs a day 
can now command no more than 1 franc 25 centimes. 


All the evidence submitted to the commission showed that Protec- 
tion ‘can be of no lasting benefit to the silk manufacturers of St. 
Etienne.’ Indeed, so far from being a benefit to the industry, Protection 
was the principal cause of its depression. The report says :— 


Among the permanent causes of depression in the silk trade the price of raw 
material is unanimously accorded the first place. As long as the raw material 
was exclusively silk, which enters free of duty, St. Etienne could defy all com- 
petition. But now that cotton is so largely introduced into the manufacture in 
other countries the manufacturers of St. Eticnne have to pay for their raw 
material, if they wish to produce cheap goods, a duty which makes them unable 
to compete with other countries. 


A similar complaint came from the silk manufacturers of Lyons. 
The production of silk in France had indeed been diminishing for some 
years. The export of silk tissues was 31 per cent. less in 1883 than it was 
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in 1874, while on the other hand the increase of importations amounted 
to 32} per cent. The manufacturers of Lyons asked the repeal of the 
duties on raw material; their brother tradesmen of St. Etienne went 
further, and demanded, not only the abolition of the import duties, but. 
a bounty on exported goods, The commission came to the modest 
conclusion ‘that the request for a considerable diminution of the import 
duties raised on cotton yarns was a legitimate one. The state of the 
metal works in the basin of the Loire, says the report, is serious in the 
highest degree. 


The expense of the transport of material by land has given a very great ad- 
vantage to Germany, Belgium, and England. ‘The only escape possible is by the 
encouragement of importation of ore from Africa, and this is at present fatally 
checked by the heavy customs duties of Algeria. The repeal of these duties is 
universally demanded at St. Etienne. 


The inquiries of the commission were confined to one particular 
district—the Loire and the Rhéne—and their attention was directed to 
the silk, mining, and metal industries. The remedies which they rather 
timidly suggested were: reduction of the customs tariff, abolition of the 
octroi duties, reduction of taxation, and the cheapening of transport, 


There was another report dealing with the condition of the working 
classes—more especially with the working classes in Paris. The com- 
missioners concerned themselves principally with the phenomena of 
over-production and foreign competition. They had no very clear 
recommendations to make or forcible suggestions to offer, but the tone of 
their report may be gathered from the concluding sentence referring to 
the immigration of foreign workmen, viz. ‘The care of preserving 
French labour from destruction at the hands of foreigners should be 
one of the most pressing preoccupations of the French Legislature.’ 
This suggestion for a poll tax, an import duty, or some such repressive 
measures against foreign workmen comes curiously enough from a 


foreigner—M. Spuller, president of the commission, and a Frenchman 


only by naturalisation. 


None of the reasons given against Protection in these reports seems 
to have influenced the Deputies when the question came before the 


Chamber. They bowed to popular clamour and disregarded facts. One of 


the stock arguments of Protectionists bothin the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate was that a duty of 5 francs would keep out foreign wheat, 
or if it did not exclude it altogether there was some satisfaction in 


thinking that the foreigner would have to pay the 5 francs, This is a : 
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most extraordinary delusion. The foreigner was more likely to receive 
s francs than pay them. France wanted to buy the wheat quite as 
much as he wanted to sell it, and the buyer had to bear the custom duty. 
As France did not by any means produce sufficient wheat to sustain her 
population, it is evident that she was obliged to import, and in importing 
to pay the custom duty. One genuine reason for Protection was given. 
Maize was imported free, but demands were now made for its inclusion 
among the dutiable articles. Maize is grown principally in the southern 
departments, where it is not only a substitute for wheat, but is used for 
the manufacture of alcohol. The Deputies from the maize-growing 
districts were in favour of its free importation, but those from the 
northern constituencies wanted it taxed. Alcohol in these departments 
is distilled, not from maize, but from beet-root, and the distillers, and the 
Deputies at their beck and call, naturally thought that by imposing a 
duty on maize they would lessen the supply—thereby raising the price 
and damaging the opposition industry in the south. It is not often that 
Protectionists are so honest or straightforward in their designs. The 
distillers were more wide-awake than the millers, who insisted on having 
a duty on flour, 


IV 


THE new tariff came into force on 28 March, 1885. The duty on wheat 
was raised to 3 frs. per quintal or 5s. 3d. per quarter if of European 
origin or imported directly from the country of production, otherwise 
the duty was 6 frs. 60 cent. Flour was admitted on similar conditions, 
the duties being 6 frs. and 9 frs. 60 cent. respectively. Oats, barley, 
and rye paid a franc and a half per 100 kilogrammes, or 5 frs. if imported 
indirectly. Maize was fortunately exempted, and became more largely 
used as an article of consumption in place of wheat. All live stock were 
burdened with a surtax. Oxen were put at 25 frs., or a pound per 
head, cows at 12 frs., sheep at 3 frs., swine at 6 frs., and salt meat at 
8} frs. per 100 kilogrammes. This was another blow at French trade, 
which shrank further under these exorbitant and prohibitive charges. 
The following are the trade returns for the next three years in millions 
of francs :— 





General Trade Special Trade 

_— EE 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1885 . 4930,0  4955,8 4088.4  3088,1 
1886 . 5116,6 4245,9 4208, 3248,8 
1887 . 4942,7 4238,2 4206,0 3246,5 


The rise in the imports under the heading of general trade may be put 
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down mainly to goods in transit. The combined exports and imports 
(special trade) for 1885 were 7,176 millions—500 millions less than in 
1884, and less than they had been during the twelve previous years, 
The diminished imports were of course mainly in articles which lessened 
production, such as coal, wool, yarns, linen, cotton, tools, machinery, 
iron, and steel. What are called ‘temporary imports’ included in the 
general trade, viz. goods admitted free of duty subject to re-exporta- 
tion in a finished state, are not of much importance, but were similarly 
affected, having fallen from 62 million francs in 1884 to 42 millions in 
1885. The chief falling off was in wheat and woollens. Dividing the 


commerce as in the previous case, we find this result :— 


IMPORTS 
1885 1886 1887 
Food products 1,439,296 1,523,456 1,600, 387 
Raw materials 1,966,235 2,023,484 1,998,836 
Manufactures 568,843 546,175 552,091 
Exports 
1885 1886 1887 
Food products 737,451 716,895 721,175 
Raw materials 616,302 675,564 711,387 
Manufactures 1,585,528 1,686,204 1,693,567 


As the country was unable under the rigid Protectionist régzme to pay 
for its imported food supply by increased manufactures, it was obliged 
a most depressing 





to export raw material, although less was produced 


and ruinous system. 


The surtax on wheat and other cereals produced the inevitable 
result. France had been importing cereals in diminishing quantities for 
years, and of course exporting less every year. In 1887 she sent abroad 
cereals valued at 190,000,000 francs, but by 1886 they had fallen as 
low as 30,000,000 frs. The decreasing imports seem to have reached a 
minimum in 1885, for they began to rise in 1886 and 1887. No substi- 
tute could be found for the necessaries of life, although maize to some 
extent took the place of wheat ; and while the national consumption 
remained the same or augmented, the national protected production 
diminished. The same phenomenon is seen with regard to live stock. 
The imports of cattle and sheep fell from 238,000,000 frs. in 1878 -to 
132,000,000 frs. in 1886; the exports from 36,000,000 frs. in 1877 to 
23,000,000 frs. in 1886. Owing to the bad wine harvest there was a 
large increase in the importations of Spanish and Italian wines. The 
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increased export of food products, which’ rose from 35,000,000 frs. in 
1885 to 65,000,000 frs. in 1886, again rose in 1887. The increase was 
largely in sugar. Under the insidious and mischievous bounty system 
the greater the exports of this article the worse it is for France. A more 
short-sighted and disastrous system could not be invented. It means 
that the French people are fined in order to fill the pockets of a 
few sugar manufacturers, and to give us in England a supply of cheap 
sugar. A double fine is in fact inflicted on them, for while we get 
the good sugar they get the bad, and pay more than double the price 
that we do. A hard-and fast rate of yield of 6 per cent. of sugar to 
100 kilos of beet-root had been established, but the manufacturers were 
easily able to produce large quantities above this rate, and this surplus 
was favoured with an export drawback. The country thus not only lost 
in this sugar being exempted from dues, but the taxpayer had to pay a 
bounty on an article which had not paid excise. The loss to the State 
from unpaid excise and from the bounties is estimated at about 
32,000,000 frs. a year. 


The country still suffers in another way from the tribute paid to the 
sugar growers. Sugar is largely used as raw material. Dear sugar 
means dear jam, dear pastry and confectionary, and thus a national 
industry in France is in its turn depressed. For this country to retaliate, 
as has been proposed, by prohibiting bounty-fed sugar, would merely 
mean that the price of sugar would be raised, and there is no particular 
reason why we should beg of France to abolish the bounties. It is not 
the way to promote Free Trade. If the French are fools enough to help 
us to pay for our sugar, let them do it. They will some day awaken 
from their folly. 


V 


BEFORE entering into another phase of protective legislation in 
France I shall make a few quotations from reports sent home from 
various parts of France by our consuls as additional testimony against 
the economic policy which France has been pleased to adopt. Our 
consuls may be considered fairly impartial witnesses. Writing on the 
trade of 1886, our consul at Nice said :-— 


The manufacture of macaroni and so-called ‘Italian pastes,’ one of the few 
local industries, has received a heavy blow by the protective tariff of 25. per cwt. 
lately voted by the French Chambers, which will favour the importation from 
Italy of an article consumed here in enormous quantities. 
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The consul at Marseilles, an important centre of the macaroni 
industry, having some thirty manufactories, writes in the same tone. He 


says :— 


Since 1880 the manufacture of pastes (commonly called Italian pastes in 
England) has made great headway in the south of France, and had almost 
driven the Italian paste out of the market ; but the imposition of the surtax on 
foreign wheat imported has caused a great check to the trade, as hard wheat, 
which does not grow in France, is required for making several kinds of the paste, 
and it is feared that the increase to § francs per 100 kilos on import duty on 
foreign wheat just voted by the French Parliament will completely ruin it. 


Wheat of course, as well as being the staple food of the people, is 
largely used, like sugar, as raw material in the macaroni and confection- 
ary industries. The consul just quoted fears that a vital blow has been 
struck at the Marseilles grain trade, which is one of the most important 
in the place, there was a diminution in the importation of oleaginous 
seeds, and consequently ‘the year 1886 has been a very bad one for the 
oil manufacturers.’ The vice-consul at La Rochelle, writing on the trade 
of 1886, declared that ‘farmers are going from bad to worse in this 
country ; corn, in spite of the duties on imports, cannot be grown at a 
profit, and all kinds of live stock have fallen in price since 1885, and sell 
cheaper at every fair than at the preceding one.’ 


He comments on the slovenly system of French farming and the 
reluctance of the farmers to employ labour-saving appliances, and adds: 


There is nothing for them except to abandon their property and take to some 
other way of earning a living, or to be supported at the expense of the rest of the 
nation. ‘They naturally prefer the latter alternative if they can get it, and of this 
there seems little doubt, for their voting power is very great ; and the next 
general election will probably turn on the question of real downright Protecticn, 
by imposing duties on agricultural produce sufficiently large to enable them to 


live and thrive on the land. 


This ‘ real downright Protection’ would amount to a gigantic system 
of outdoor relief. Our consul at Bordeaux, writing on agriculture in the 
Gironde, records the fact that contrary to the expectation of the farmers 
and their political friends the import duty on foreign cattle did not raise 
the price of cattle, for the quotations ‘now stand about 6 to 8 per cent. 
lower than two years ago, in spite of the Protectionist measure in question.’ 
He also observes that. whilst cattle-breeders and farmers have certainly 
so far not reaped any benefit from the increased rates of duty on foreign 
importations and cattle have fallen in price, the consumer at Bordeaux 
is charged the same price as heretofore; so that the only persons 
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benefiting from the lower prices appear to be the intermediate agents. 
The consul at Havre says :-— 


The prohibition of American pork and hams—that is, of a most valuable 
adjunct to the scanty bill of fare of the French working-classes—although 
founded ostensibly on a fiction, still continues; nor, with the current of 
Protection now so strongly running, is there any apparent prospect of its with- 
drawal. The cessation of this trade inflicts a great loss on the town and port of 
Havre. 


The consul at Calais states that there has been a great falling off in 
the import of pig-iron from Great Britain, and that in 1886 it was about 
half what it used to be. This decrease was no doubt largely due to the 
high tariff—which was what the Protectionists desired. But they as- 
sumed, as usual, that the decrease would be made up for by the increased 
output of iron ore in France. In this also, as usual, they were wrong. 
The consul who reports the falling-off in the imports has also to record 
the diminution in the general iron production of the Pas-de-Calais. He 
states that the quantity of ore extracted is decreasing, that many blast 
furnaces are out, iron works practically stopped, and concludes with: 
‘From all I hear it would be difficult to exaggerate the depressed state 
of the iron trade in the north of France.’ The way in which commerce 
has suffered is also seen from the railway receipts, which fell from 
1,096 millions frs. in 1883, to 1,001 millions in 1886, although the mileage 
during the same period increased from 17,218 to 18,958 miles. 


VI 


ONE would have thought that by this time Protection would have 
killed itself. But no. The terrible delusion continued to spread. 
Struggling under the system which their own folly had established, 
they still cried for more Protection, to further handicap themselves in 
the markets of the world. Ever ready to respond to the national 
impulse in order to keep in office, the Government pursued the suicidal 
course. Treaties of commerce limited the scope of their mischievous 
designs, but they again pounced on articles of food. The duty on 
wheat was raised in 1887 to 5 francs per quintal, or 8s. 9d@. per quarter, 
and appropriately put in force on April 1. Corresponding measures 
were taken against foreign beet-root, and the basis of the revenue 
raised from indigenous sugar remodelled —as the Protectionist 
M. Waddington puts it—‘to considerably favour the producer,’ which 
means that the interests of 39 millions of people are made subservient 
to the selfish interest of a few score of sugar-makers. No one 
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benefited from the surtax. on wheat except the large proprietors. As 
before the Protectionists still laboured under the hallucination that the 
foreigner would have to pay the increased duty, or at least the baker, 
and arguments to this effect were used in the Chamber of Deputies, 
But when the duty was enforced the bakers promptly raised the price 
of bread, with, as we shall see, rather disagreeable consequences. 


The commerce of France for 1887 was worse than it had been for 
many years, but in 1888 it sank lower still.. Here are the totals :-— 


Food products . 


Raw material 
Manufactures 
Miscellaneous 


Total . 


IMPORTATION. 
1888 
Francs 
1,485,186,000 
1,906,752,000 
5451053,000 
115,914,000 


4,052,905,000 


EXPORTATION. 


1887 
Francs 
1,405,019,000 
1,95 1,388,000 
546,762,000 
122,797,000 


4,025,966,000 











1888 1887 
Francs Francs 
Food products . 669,270,000 686,645,000 
Raw material 690,478,000 695,175,000 
Manufactures 1,656,317,000 1,677,814,000 
Miscellaneous 194,465,000 186,865,000 
Total . ; » 3,210,730,000 3, 246,499,000 


These figures speak for themselves, Every succeeding year demon- 
strates more forcibly the suicidal policy which France is pursuing in 
commercial affairs. Last year the amount of raw material imported 
was less than it had been in any year since the ascendency of Pro- 
tection. The principal commodities which entered in decreased quan- 
tities were wool, cotton, coal, hides and skins, jute, silk, lead, zinc, and 
hemp. The loss to industry which this involved was accentuated, as the 
production of indigenous material did not take its place, and as the 
export trade only decreased by five millions. Exports of wool and 
skins which France was unable to turn into finished articles valued 
eleven millions each. In the import trade of articles for human con- 
sumption Protection again defeated the object of its partisans, The 
increase was precisely in those articles which the new duties were 
intended to exclude by fostering native production. Wheat imported 
to the value of 289 millions in 1887 rose to 366 millions in 1888. Barley 
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rose by 19 per cent. and oats by 77 per cent. The national tribute to 
the sugar manufacturers seems at last to have been overdone. The 
exportation of unrefined sugar rose 13 millions, while the exportation of 
the refined article fell 14 millions, It is unnecessary to emphasise the 
consequence which all this had in checking production and strangling 
commercial enterprise. The new duty left the farmer worse than before, 
struggling harder and complaining more than ever of low prices and 
little profits. But the consumers were the greatest sufferers. Mr. Crowe, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, notes that in Paris the duty of 1885 
raised the price of bread from 3d. per kilogramme to 34d, and that the 
duty of 1887 sent it up another halfpenny ; but some of the consuls report 
that there was no increase, or only a very slight increase, in the price of 
bread in other districts. This apparent inconsistency was caused by 
the fact that in Free Trade countries the price of wheat had fallen 11s. 
per quarter. 


The protection given to agriculture does not stop at the imposition 
of duties. It also receives large subsidies from the State. The State 
subsidises stud farms, cattle shows, and establishes commercial museums 
There is likewise a magnificent system of agricultural education in all 
its grades. The National Agronomic Institute at Paris heads the 
system. There are three piovincial colleges, twenty-three practical 
schools, and as many farm schools, about thirty agronomic stations, eighty 
peripatetic professors, numerous champs dexpérience and champs de 
démonstration ; special schools for arboriculture, vine culture, drainage 
and irrigation, model dairy and sheep farms, and various other agencies 
for the furtherance of agriculture. 


All this system, which was only organised eight years ago, is being 
perfected every year, and is intended to convert the French farmers into 
skilful and scientific agriculturists. The average French peasant farmer 
moves in the rut of sluggish routine. He clings to antiquated methods 
of cultivation, and has a horror of innovations. He is reluctant to 
employ labour-saving appliances, and disdains the use of chemical 
manures. Though the modern plough was invented by a Frenchman, 
ploughs of a very primitive type—which might have been fashionable in 
the time of Charlemagne, but would now be at home in a museum of 
antiquities—are still used in France. It is not surprising then that the 
yield of wheat per acre in France is just about half what it is in England. 
But the French farmer is advancing and shows signs of coming into the 
line of agricultural progress. By improved methods of farming which 
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would raise the yield per acre, France could easily be rendered indepen- 
dent of foreign countries for her wheat supply. 


In reckoning the Protectionist forces at work in France, the octroj 
must not be forgotten. This duty levied on all articles as they enter 
a town greatly interferes wlth the interchange of commodities between 
towns, burdens trade and industry all round, and presses very heavily on 
the poor. It is a relic of the ancien régime which has withstood the 
changes and revolutions of a century. It was recently attacked in the 
Chamber of Deputies by M. Yves Guyot, who proposes to give the 
town councils the option of buying this odious indirect tax, or substi- 
tuting some other method of taxation. 


Every year seems to witness some fresh attempt to strangle French 
commerce, and to make intercourse ;with other nations impossible. 
Last year there was a rupture with Italy. The renewal of the treaty of 
commerce between the two countries—which had been beneficial to 
both—was strenuously resisted by the advocates of Protection on both 
sides of the Alps. Negotiations were broken off and a war of tariffs 
declared. Both countries will suffer from this insane policy, and the 
French silk industry, which drew largely for raw material from Italy, 
will receive another blow. 


VII 


WITH the deplorable result of their eight years’ work envisaged before 
them one would have thought that the Protectionists would begin to 
lose hope in their specious palliative. But they still refuse to recognise 
the facts, and still cling to their cherished superstition. The country is 
hopelessly and helplessly inoculated with the virus of Protection, and 
there is no prospect at present that the disease will be eradicated. The 
Protectionists still propose to redress lesser wrongs by creating greater 
ones—to again attempt to satisfy the insatiable maw of the producer by 
giving him more Protection. A crisis occurred in the baking trade last 
year which threatened to bring these commercial prohibitionists to their 
senses. Tne harvest was bad, the supply of wheat short, and conse- 
quently the price of flour high, This in due course made the bakers 
raise their price, and town councils, falling back on an old article in the 
code, tried to fix the price of bread. Demands were made for the 
temporary abrogation of the duty on wheat, but, as this entailed the 
admission that Protection had failed, it was out of the question. As 
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bread threatened to become a luxury it began to be imported—especi- 
ally in the border departments of the north. This led to an important 
discovery. There was a loophole in the defences raised up round the 
frontier and coasts of France. While they had taken the necessary 
precautions to defeat the inroads of foreign wheat and flour, they had, 
inadvertently no doubt, omitted to extend their amiable attentions to 
bread. It is now suggested by certain chambers of commerce that 
bread should be put on what is called equality with the other products 
against which the country is so rigorously guarded. Bread, however, 
is not the only thing for which more Protection is demanded. The 
reports sent home by our councils indicate that there is a general 
demand for more Protection among the rural population. The consul 
for the Bordeaux districts testifies that the last duty on wheat did not 
improve the condition of the farmers in the Gironde, but only instigated 
them to ask for more Protection. There was also ‘much dissatisfaction 
at Bordeaux.’ Another wail came from Marseilles, and the British repre- 
sentative at Nantes notes that the farmers’ prices fell under Protection. 
Writing on the trade of 1887 the consul at La Rochelle says that the 
duty of 8s. 9d. per quarter gave almost no profit to the farmer, ‘ while 
in everything else the results of the year’s working have been deplor- 
able, and in no branch worse than in the rearing and feeding of stock.’ 
He adds: ‘ No advantage has yet been felt from the moderate protec- 
tive duties which exist ; all are far worse off than before they were put 
on. It is evident that this consul—who considers 8s. 9d. per quarter a 
moderate duty on wheat—is a strong partisan of Protection, for he 
expresses the extraordinary opinion that the peasant proprietor cannot 
live without ‘a large measure of Protection or some other kind of State 
aid.” Reporting on the trade of 1888 this same consul says :-— 


The general opinion here amongst impartial persons is that the farmers and 
the agricultural people will require the duty on wheat to be at least doubled if 
they are to get on at all. As for live stock, all the small farmers feed sheep and 
cattle, and it will require heavy additional duties to bring things right for them 
in this branch, as there does not seem any probability of production being cheap- 
ened. <A heavy tax on meat would be far less unpopular than one on wheat, 
though I do not think there would be any serious opposition to either. The 
circumstances are very favourable to agricultural protection in this country just 
now. The principle has been fully admitted. 


Unfortunately the principle has been very fully admitted in France, 
and what with the attitude of the Protectionist leaders, the hostility to 
treaties of commerce, and the disposition of discontented rural voters, it is 
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likely that more drastic measures than any of the preceding will be passed 
by Parliament after the general election which takes place this year— 
if France is not then otherwise occupied. 


It is lamentable to think that the country which has produced so 
many brilliant economists—the country of Condorcet, Turgot, and 
Quesney, and the other physiocrats who originated the idea of Free Trade, 
and to whose labours Adam Smith was largely indebted in building up 
his system of political economy—should, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and at the centenary of the Revolution, be so hopelessly and 
blindly given over to a commercial policy at once ruinous to the country 
and contrary to the principles of freedom. 


The interchange of commerce combined exports and imports, which 
were valued at 8,424 million francs in 1881, sank to 7,262 millions in 1888 
—a reduction of 1,161 millions. The average trade for the quinquennial 
period 1878-1882, was—imports, 4,698 millions ; exports, 3,402 millions : 
the average for the next five years fell to—imports, 4,294 millions ; exports 
3,252 millions. Comparing 1881 with 1888 we find that imported food pro- 
ducts fell 237 millions, and the export trade 209 millions; the imports of 
raw material were less by 674 millions, but the exports unfortunately 
only sank 6 millions. The importation of manufactures was less by 
954 millions; the exportation less by 189 millions. The duty on food 
raised the price of the necessaries of life, diminished production, and 
made the nation pay more for feeding its great army of soldiers, The 
duty on raw material struck severely against production, reducing the 
manufacturers’ profits and the workmen’s wages. The protection of 
corn has retarded agriculture instead of developing it—embittered the 
farmers’ condition, instead of bettering it. The duty on manufactures 
has crippled trade instead of ‘fostering native industries,’ and has 
damaged both producer and consumer, The writer does not desire to 
minimise the effect of the general depression which has in recent years 
swept over most countries, nor to exaggerate the evils of Protection ; 
abundant proof has been adduced to show that the high tariff sys- 
tem accentuated the depression and extended its area, instead of 
mitigating its effect. And much of the discontent and unrest from 
which France suffers is due in no small measure to the ascendency of 
Protection. 


ROBERT DONALD. 
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The Clock Tower and part of Recreation Room, 
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Tbe Care and Cure of fhe Jneane 


LTHOUGH insanity is contemporaneous with the 
human race, or at least with civilisation, most 
of the old writers had strangely erroneous 
notions about it. Hippocrates was an 
exception. In his treatise on ‘Sacred 
Disease’ he points out that insanity is no 
whit more sacred than any other com- 
plaint, and he remarks that those ‘who 


referred this disease to the gods appear 
to have been just such persons as the 


conjurors, purificators, mountebanks and 


charlatans now are, who give them- 
selves out for being excessively reli- 
gious, and as knowing more than 
other people. Evidently the old 
man of Cos had been troubled with 
quacks in his neighbourhood. He 
noted the hereditary nature of 
insanity : described various forms of 
the disease, and set forth differential 
lines of treatment. For one variety 
he prescribes the blood of an ass’s 


colt—a prescription which in these 





degenerate days would run con- 
siderable risk of not being acted on ; 


and the recommendation affords an instance of the fact that the 


i greatest intellect may hold at the same time an eternal truth and the 


silliest nonsense even when in relation to the same subject. Another 
old master gravely assures us that insanity may be cured by catching 
the itch—a remedy scarcely more pleasant than that of Hippocrates. 


Lucretius, in the clearest language, states that ‘the mind which we 
often call the intellect is as much a part of man himself as the hand and 


foot and eyes are portions of the whole animal.’ After a long gap we 
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come to Voltaire, who, with a side-glance of his penetrating intellect, told 
his contemporaries that ‘a madman was simply an invalid whose brain 
was diseased,’ and Cabanis, the friend of Condorcet, expressed views 
having a similar tendency, but he expressed them with a crudeness which 
even now provokes dissent. But Cabanis was one of a triumvirate 
appointed in 1791 to administer the hospitals of Paris, and Pinel was in 
1792 appointed physician of the Bicétre. It has been truly said that 
‘pity, goodness, and justice’ entered the Bicétre with him. At all events 
here was the beginning of the humane treatment of the insane in Europe, 
here the prophet who first smote the rock. 


Notwithstanding these authors, and many more, insanity was almost 
until our own day looked upon as something quite apart from all other 
diseases. Nay, even in this generation we have had men in high places— 
not medical men, however—ridicule the somatic theory of its origin. In 
old Saxon times it was known as devil-sickness, and the devil had to be 
coaxed or hunted out of the bedy by fair means or foul. In his ‘ History 
of the Insane in the British Isles,’ Dr. Hack Tuke has collected much 
interesting and valuable matter not hitherto easily accessible to the 
general reader, and I venture to borrow a few instances from his work 
illustrative of the kind of knowledge of insanity possessed by our an- 
cestors in the good old days. Here is one of their prescriptions which 
shows us how little advance had been made since the time of Hippocrates. 
‘ Take a spew-drink of lupin, bishop-wort, henbane and cropleek. Pound 
them together and add ale for a liquid, and fifty lib-corns and some holy 
water.’ Another mixture was to be composed of herbs and ale. It was 
to be drunk out of a church bell ; seven masses were to be said, and the 
lunatic was to sing psalms while the priest repeated over him the words, 
‘ Domine, sancti pater omnipotens.’ A still more singular cure was to 
bury a black cock on the spot where an epileptic fell in a fit. This is 
said to have been ‘quite recently done in a Scotch town of four thousand 
inhabitants where there is a railway station,’ and, I may add, very likely 
a telegraph office too. 


When such notions of insanity prevailed it is not to be expected 
that any provision existed for the proper care of the insane. Doubtless 
the monasteries contained many patients, but scarcely anything is known 
of the treatment they received in those institutions. It may, however, 
reasonably be assumed that no intentional cruelty was practised towards 
them. In 1247 the priory of St. Mary of Bethlehem was founded, and 
some considerable time after that, the exact date being unknown, it was 
used for the reception of lunatics. This was the old, or first, Bedlam, 
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and it occupied part of the 
ground on which the Liver- 
pool Street station of the 
Great Eastern Railway now 
stands. In 1375 the priory 
was seized by the Crown, 
and in 1403 it was first 
mentioned as containing 
lunatics, six male patients 
being therein confined. In 
1676 the second Bedlam 
was built on a site which 
pretty nearly corresponds 
with Finsbury Circus. Pro- 
bably this was the first 
building erected in Europe 
for the care of the insane, 
and it is always spoken of 
as the Old Bedlam, al- 
though, strictly speaking, it 
should be known as the 
Second Bedlam, as pointed 








out in the book already 
mentioned, from which the 
above particulars have been 
taken. In 1815 the present Bedlam was opened, and it was enlarged in 
1838. The erection of this asylum may be said to mark a new era in the 
treatment of the insane, although strait-waistcoats and manacles were 
often used until Gardiner Hill inaugurated the humane system at Lincoln, 
and struck off the fetters from the limbs of his patients. He was followed 
by Pritchard of Northampton, by Charlesworth, and finally by Conolly 
at Hanwell. The Quakers, who had founded an asylum near York, 
which is still known as the Friends’ Retreat, and which lately issued its 
ninety-first annual report, speedily took up the good work. Indeed they 
had themselves initiated some reforms. It should not be forgotten that 
the State Records of Pennsylvania prove that their hospital was founded 
in 1751, and the charter which permitted its erection shows that the 
humane treatment of the insane had not escaped the notice of Benjamin 
Franklin fifty years before Pinel wrote, and a hundred years before 
Gardiner Hill and Conolly ; but with Franklin it was, perhaps, rather a 
sentiment than a conviction, and does not seem to have had much prac- 
tical effect. 
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Ward in Bethlem Hospital about 1745. (Print in Mr. Gardner's collection.) 
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Restraint Bed as used at the Lisbon Asylum. (From ‘Lunacy in Many Lands.’) 
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Subsequently to the Act 
of 1815 county asylums 
sprang up in many parts 
of England, until at the 
present day the number has 
reached sixty-six. One of 
the first was that for York- 
shire, opened near Wake- 
field in 1817, and one of 
the last is that at Menston, 
near Leeds. 


In those days the most 
approved style of asylum 
architecture was .a_ long 
gallery with single-bedded 
rooms on either side, the 





light and air entering through a window at the end of the gallery, and 
through the single-bedded rooms when the doors could safely be left open. 
This was necessarily a dismal abode and by no means calculated to calm 
the excited or cheer the depressed. The first real improvement consisted 
in omitting the single rooms from one side of the gallery, thus obtaining 


a large space for light and air. Then a bay window was thrown out from .. 


the free side of the gallery, and subsequently this bay was enlarged to 
form a day-room by itself. The evolution went on until the building 
was divided into blocks connected with each other by fireproof 
passages. Contemporaneously with these improvements in the wards 
the administrative departments were developed. 


The doctrine of trust is largely believed in, and many asylums are 
now conducted wholly or partly on the ‘open-door system.’ That is, the 
doors of the wards are not locked between morning and evening. 
About two-thirds of the patients find some useful occupation, and 
various trades are actively carried on. 


In one point, and one only, had the old asylums an advantage over 
those of the present day, and that was in the number of beds. In 
those days an asylum containing five hundred patients was looked 
upon as ‘ large,’ now it would be ‘small.’ One thousand beds are not 
uncommonly found under one roof, and some asylums exceed two thou- 
sand. All this is utterly wrong and indefensible. It would surely not 
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be difficult for the Secretary of State to decline to sanction the erection 
of any new asylums, or the enlargement of any old one, beyond one 
thousand beds. 


It is to be feared that in many foreign asylums the old rigorous 
system is still more or less in force, and, in some, chains and strait-jackets 
are in daily use ; although the benefits of the non-restraint system have 
been demonstrated beyond the possibility of dispute. It would seem 
that the Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian asylums have an unenviable 
notoriety in this respect ; but it is not uncommon in some other European 
asylums, and even in America ‘ restraint’ is more used than in England. 


The proportion of the insane in England and Wales is, at any given 
time, a little under three in a thousand of the population; but the 
chances of any individual beccming insane are of course much higher 
than that proportion would lead one to believe. 


The present number of the insane in England and Wales is 82,643, 
and of this total not fewer than 74,171 are paupers, 7,795 are private 
patients, and 677 are criminals. The lunatics are distributed as 
follows :—50,180 are in county and borough asylums, 3,426 are in 
registered hospitals, 4,303 are in private asylums, 283 are in naval and 
military hospitals, 553 are in the State Criminal Asylum at Broadmoor, 
17,602 are in workhouses and district asylums, 436 are single patients 
(that is, living with their friends or boarded in private families), and 5,860 
are ‘outdoor’ paupers. 


The county asylums are provided under the following conditions :— 
The Lunacy Acts require that every county and borough shall make 
provision for its insane poor, and this may be done either by entering 
into a contract with the managers of some existing asylum or by build- 
ing an asylum. In the former case the contract must be approved of 
by a Secretary of State, and must be renewed every five years. When 
a new asylum is built, or an existing one enlarged, it is done at the 
expense of the county ratepayers as distinguished from the union 
ratepayers—the county standing in the position of landlords, building 
the house and keeping it in repair. The cost of asylums per bed varies 
extremely ; and this is accounted for by the size and styles of archi- 
tecture, and by the adjuncts considered necessary. It may be said, 
however, that 100/. per bed would be cheap, and 150/. would be dear, 
both taken exclusive of land and furniture. 
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The county asylums receive patients from the unions within the 
county: each union paying exactly in proportion to the number of 
patients sent from it. These payments made by the unions are known 
as the Maintenance Rate, while the money expended on the fabric is 
known as the County or Building Rate. The county rates may be 
taken at about 1,000/. a year for an asylum of average size: that sum 
being required to keep the building in good order and to make any 
trifling alterations; The average maintenance rate in English county 
and borough asylums is 8s. 9?d@. per head per week. This sum includes 
provisions, clothing, coal, washing, medicine, furniture, salaries and 
wages-—in short, everything except what is expended on the building 
proper. Generally speaking, a high number of patients means a low 
weekly rate ; but this is not always the case, as the system of manage- 
ment has an important bearing on the expenditure. 


The registered hospitals, of which there are fourteen, exclusive of the 
Idiot Asylums, have for the most part -sprung out of charities like 
the infirmaries of our county towns, and, like the infirmaries, were 
intended by the founders for the treatment of persons in reduced 
circumstances who could not afford to pay the charges in private 
institutions. Most of these hospitals now admit better-class patients at 
high rates of payment, and there is danger of the deserving poor being 
crowded out. The average maintenance rate is not very easy to arrive 
at ; but it would seem to be a little over thirty shillings a week. The 
licensed houses, or private asylums, as they are generally called, are 
very numerous, falling little short of one hundred.: Those in the country 
are licensed by the Quarter Sessions. They are regularly inspected by 
the county magistrates, who take a medical adviser with them on their 
visits. They are also periodically visited by the Lunacy Commissioners. 
The Metropolitan private asylums are licensed by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy alone. 


It is the management of the private asylums which so often gives 
rise to adverse comment; there being generally, it must be admitted, 
but little cause for the attacks made against them. That any sane 
person could be detained in an English private asylum at the present 
day is hardly possible, as it involves the knavery or imbecility of at 
least four medical men, of two county magistrates, and of two commis- 
sioners ; but it may now and then be a question as to the amount of 
insanity, if I may use the expression, which justifies detention. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is just those cases in which the signs of insanity 


seem slight to an ordinary observer that the greatest danger exists. 
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The homicidal lunatic often shows scarcely a sign of the disease, as 
generally understood, except the homicidal attack, and the suicide may 
show none at all beyond a slight amount of depression. When the 
homicidal or suicidal lunatic has been placed in an asylum previous to 
any attempt at murder or self-destruction, people are sure to say that 
the confinement was unnecessary ; and in those cases where the attempt 
has been made before confinement these very people would say that 
the lunatic ought to have been taken charge of long before. It is pro- 
verbially impossible to please everybody, and the vulgar are ever in 
extremes and ever illogical. It is not a little strange that the opinion 
of a physician will be at once taken on a case of suspected consumption 
or heart disease ; while a doubtful case of insanity is thought to be 
better decided in a law court by a dozen men who are almost invariably 
wholly ignorant of the disease on which they are called upon to pro- 
nounce a verdict. Only custom could make us tolerate this. . 


Recurring for an instant to private asylums, it is a very commonly 
expressed opinion that they should cease to exist, and that a lunatic 
being deprived of his liberty should be under the care of a State-paid 
official. The new Lunacy Bill would seem to recognise the principle 
of this, inasmuch as it forbids the establishment of any more private 
asylums, while it admits the practice by allowing all those in existence 
to continue. Now private asylums are either good things or they are _ 
not. If good, something like free trade should be allowed in them; and 
if not good, some means should be found of putting an end to them. 
This is one of several points in the new Lunacy Bill on which a good 
deal of adverse criticism might be expended. Another clause, which 
requires the interference of a Justice of the Peace with the certification 
of a private patient, caused the resignation of the late noble Chairman 
of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 
Again, every 
inducement 
should have 
been held out f 
by the Bill to | 
increase the 
number of 
‘single pa- 
tients, that is, 3 
patients under Aun gicceisudt 
certificates, not ~g 


A Dormitory, Berrywood Asylum, Northampton. 
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in asylums but boarded out in private families. This has been carried 
out to such an extent among Chancery patients, that about 35 per cent, 
are living in private families, while of the non-Chancery cases only 
about 6 per cent. are so treated. 


Nothing is so common out of asylums as the belief that a great 
many lunatics are mad on one point only, and sane on all others, and 
nothing is so rare as to find such cases in asylums. An intimate 


acquaintance with upwards of five thousand lunatics does not supply 
me with a single case of undoubted monomania. The truth is that a 
man who is mad at all is mad to his finger-ends, as one of our greatest 
authors on insanity has put it. It may be that he could converse with 
a fair amount of coherence and sequence for a certain time ; but this 
means very little, and those who were unfortunate enough to have to 
live with him would soon find out that his ways of everything were 
different from those of ordinary individuals. There would be discord 
between the man and his surroundings, and this discord is, as 


Dr. Maudsley has well said, the only true criterion of the disease. 


Criminal lunatics may be divided roughly into two classes—those 
who committed the crime owing to insanity, and those who were 
criminals first and became insane while undergoing imprisonment. 
The first class are for the most part confined in the State Asylum at 
Broadmoor, and the second are found by twos and threes scattered all 
over our county asylums. That such cases have to be received in our 
county asylums is one of the least satisfactory parts of lunacy 


administration, and urgently calls for amendment. This blot has very 


often been pointed out by Visiting Justices and Medical Superintendents 
of our County Asylums ; but it would seem impossible to get the remedy 
applied. A very considerable portion of criminal insanity is contributed 


by that terrible disease known as the moral insanity of Pritchard, and 
described by Pinel as ‘reasoning insanity.’ There is no delusion, but 
impairment, or perhaps complete absence, of the moral sense, and crimes 
are committed with fearful determination. It is the victims of this 
disease who have in so many instances given rise to persistent feuds 


between law and medicine. The English legal definition of insanity, or 
rather of responsibility in the insane, is so puerile that it causes an 
involuntary smile in the youngest medical practitioner, and such is the 


impenetrability of the legal mind in those things that all attempts to 


get it altered have failed. The Code Napoléon says that there is no 
crime when the individual was insane at the time of the act—a clause, 
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or some modification of which, might be advantageously copied into the 
English statutes. 


There are, of course, insensible gradations, and it is not always easy 
to say at what point responsibility ends and irresponsibility begins. To 
consider this would open the whole subject of crime and the treatment 
of the criminal classes generally, and such a discussion would be foreign 
to the object of this paper. I may, however, remark that there is not 
much doubt that crime is as hereditary as insanity, and can only be 
stamped out when this comes to be a recognised fact, and a fact to be 
acted on. By criminals I here mean the class known as habitual 
criminals. They form a section apart from the rest of the community, 
differing from the majority in their general appearance, in their ideas of 
right and wrong, and in their cerebral conformation. 


Another class, and perhaps the most pitiable of all, may have a pass- 
ing notice. I refer to the idiots—-idiocy meaning congenital mental 
deficiency, or deficiency making its appearance during the early years of 
life. The number of idiots in England cannot be known accurately, 
because the adult idiot and the ordinary demented lunatic are often 
classed together ; but the idiot asylums at Darenth, Earlswood, Lancas- 
ter, Colchester, Knowle, and Starcross, contain about two thousand cases, 


and every county asylum has a few idiot children. The workhouses 
would supply a considerable number. Idiots form the subject of a 
curious and interesting study. The large idiot asylums show a collec- 
tion which, beginning at one end, would present cases just a little below 
ordinary brain development and an amount of intelligence just under 
that of many children not considered idiotic at all ; and this slight want 
of something could be traced down and down until it ended in the micro- 
cephalic idiot totally destitute of any degree of intelligence, and far 


below the ape in knowledge of his surroundings and of his wants. Idiot 


asylums sometimes contain patients possessed of extraordinary memories. 
I have known one who, although unable to read and write, could remem- 
ber all the dates on which a large staff of officers and attendants entered 


and left the asylum, the dates of their annual holidays, &c. Such a 


memory is no evidence of intellect. Another and rarer accompaniment 
of idiocy is the power of rumination. 


The weight of the idiot’s brain is often very low—sometimes as low 


as ten ounces, or even seven, the average weight of the normal male 


brain being about forty-nine ounces. The brain of the anthropoid apes 
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reaches sixteen ounces, which is high when compared with the weight of 


the whole animal. 


‘What is the most common cause of insanity?’ is a question often 
asked, and the answer must be, ‘ Hereditary tendency.’ This is known as 
the cause in at least twenty per cent. of the cases sent to our asylums, and 
there cannot be a doubt that it is a still more potent factor than even that 
high percentage would lead us to believe ; but the taint is often so care- 
fully concealed that it is well-nigh impossible to obtain reliable informa- 
tion. Intemperance in drink is said to account for eleven per cent. of 
the disease ; but here again there is so often concealment of the alcoholic 
habit that something must be added to the estimate. 


The whole subject of the treatment of the insane has of late been 
brought under public notice, and writers in the reviews, and even in 
the weekly and daily papers, have advertised their nostrums for the cure 
of the real or supposed evils of the present system. Medical superin- 
tendents have been pretty freely handled in all quarters. They have 
been blamed for not curing more of their patients: they have been 
scolded for not engaging in the scientific study of insanity: they have 
been told that nothing new has been discovered for nearly a hundred 
years, and they have been sneered at for being farm-bailiffs and entre- 
preneurs of entertainments. The object of the great philanthropic move- 
ment in favour of the insane has been missed, and it is added that doubt 
exists as to the soundness of the present system. 


That our lunacy laws are susceptible of improvement, that some- 
thing remains to be done in our county asylums, I should be the last to 
deny ; but I gravely doubt whether any deep feeling exists against the 
administration of asylums, and, where it exists at all, it is almost wholly 
directed against private institutions : county asylums and lunatic hospitals 


have scarcely been touched. 


It is still a moot point whether insanity is increasing in a higher 
ratio than can be accounted for by the increased population of the 
country ; but let it be granted that there is an increase—and I for one 
believe there is—may it not be accounted for by the very fact that more 
recoveries took place in the last generation than in the one preceding it? 
And I do but echo the opinion of every alienist physician when I say 
that more curable cases are cured now than at any previous time. At 
all events, this much is certain, that more chronic imbeciles are sent to 
our asylums now than formerly, and, nevertheless, the percentage of 
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recoveries has increased. Up to 1877 the recovery rate showed an 
average of 35°38 per cent., while for the ten years ending December 31, 
1887, it was 40°30 per cent. As imbeciles are incurable, the proportion 
of recoveries would have been greater still but for the influx of chronic 
cases, who are now sent to our county asylums and not to the work- 
houses. In the latter, the number of the insane has been almost 
stationary. In 1877 it was 11,859; in 1887 it was 12,101 ; while in the 
same period the insane in asylums had risen from 37,763 to 50,180. 


No human power can eradicate from insanity its terribly hereditary 
nature, and every so-called ‘cure’ in one generation will be liable to 
increase the tale of lunacy in the next. In the present state of our 
knowledge some forms of insanity are hopelessly incurable from the 
first—hopelessly incurable before they entered the asylum door ; and, I 
would ask, Is it wholly to be regretted that the drunkard has at last 
irremediably damaged his brain—has at last become incapable of 
further mischief? Or would it be desirable to discharge him ‘re- 
covered,’ and become the parent of a new generation, doomed from its 
birth to untold misery or crime? Lest what I have said here be mis- 
construed, [ would record my belief that it is the duty of every physician 
to exhaust all the sources at his command to cure or relieve disease ; 
but, none the less, it is evident that the higher the percentage of 
recoveries in the present, the greater will be the proportion of insanity 
in the future. 


We are blamed because we have failed to stay the progress of 
the disease ; but is the practitioner blamed because cancer is greatly 
more common now than it was fifty years ago—and that, too, in spite of 
all the brilliant operations of the surgeon—in spite of all the careful 
researches of the pathologist ? 


It is true that one ultimate object of the movement at the beginning 
of the century was the cure of the insane—that is, of the curable 
insane ; but surely the care of the incurable insane was also one of the 
ultimate objects, and by no means an unimportant one. And we have 
been gravely told that the former was, and indeed is, subordinated to the 
latter. Now it is perfectly correct, as I have pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, that mistaken notions of insanity, and of many other 
diseases, have prevailed almost to our own day, and a mistaken patho- 
logy was pretty sure to carry with it a mistaken therapeutics. Never- 
theless, it could easily be shown that, from the very first period of our 
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asylum system, curative treatment was constantly carried out and has: 
never been relaxed to the present day. Let us go back as far as we 
can into the history of the present system and we shall find that the 
drug bill was always an important item in asylum expenditure, and } 
believe it is a growing item, although the amount of sedatives used is 
an ever-diminishing quantity, which would seem to show that other 
means of treatment are being searched for. Besides, it must be con- 
ceded that not drugs only ; not what might strictly be called ‘ medical’ 
treatment ; but the whole surroundings of a lunatic have an important 
effect on his mental state, and it is the combination of the whole which 
constitutes his ‘treatment.’ Who, with asylum experience, cannot recall} 
to memory very many instances where the cure was initiated or com- 
pleted by the care which the patient took of some chronic case, or 
by the way he became interested in some occupation or amusement? 
The mere transference from one ward to another will sometimes effect it. 


Although it is impossible that a healthy brain could have an insane 
mind, the complete consideration of this would lead us into a long dis- 
cussion on the meaning of the words ‘functional’ and ‘organic’ as 
applied to diseases, and on the period of duration at which the former 
induces the latter. It is beyond all controversy that insanity is often 
cured by remedies addressed not to the brain at all. I remember, while 
I write, the case of a young man in whom I have every reason to 
believe recovery was effected by the removal of a few pints of fluid 
from the pleura ; and the sudden cure of some cases merely by appeals to 
the mind surely indicates that there is often not much organic change. 
Shall we ever know the pathology of a delusion? It would further- 
more seem to be assumed in some quarters that, if we knew the patho- 
logy of every form of insanity, we should be able to cure every form. 
This has not proved true of many other diseases, and there are the 
strongest reasons for thinking it would not be true of many varieties of 


insanity. 


It is very commonly stated that asylums have no hospitals attached 
to them for the observation and treatment of acute cases. This is 
partly true if by ‘hospital’ is meant a detached building, but wholly in- 
accurate if it be meant that no special part of the asylum is set apart 
for such purposes. There is, perhaps, not through the length and 
breadth of England a single county asylum or lunatic hospital which 
has not its infirmary or admission ward for acute cases. Nor has it 
ever yet been shown that a detached hospital would have any advantage 


over a ward in the same building. If the intention were to pass every 
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case through the 
hospital, subjecting 
them to a course of 
treatment before re- 


legating them to the LED 
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asylum, then it is 
hardly possible to 
imagine anything 
more likely to be j- 43 
detrimental to the 
really curable than 
to be associated 
in a small hos- 
pital, where clas- 
sification would 
be well-nigh 

impossible, with 
epileptics, paraly- 


The Hospital Ward, Berrywood Asylum, Northampton. 


tics, idiots, and 

dements ; and yet this is what would happen unless even the smallest of 
these hospitals had four or five wards in each division. If all these classes 
were to be omitted from this hospital treatment, from which so much is 
predicted, and the cases limited to acute mania and acute melancholia, 


‘then I maintain that the vast majority of these recover under the pre- 


sent conditions, and I think it extremely doubtful whether the so-called 
hospital treatment would result in the recovery of even an additional 
one per cent. It is casy enough to call spirits from the vasty deep ; it 
is easy enough to make assertions about the curative virtues supposed 
to reside in these hospitals ; but it is for those who believe in the costly 
experiment to subscribe the necessary capital, and if they prove their 
case, if they cure fifty per cent., or even forty-five per cent., of such 
cases as we get in our county asylums, no one will more warmly wel- 
come the innovation than I. Let us have proot, however, and not 
assertion, But, indeed, the experiment has already been tried in several 
German university towns, and has not been successful. The hospitals 
end, according to a leader-writer in the British Medical Fournal, ‘in 
simply resembling the ward for recent or destructive patients in 
an English county asylum,’ and he adds his belief that the results are 
no better than they would be in asylums under the present system. 
New South Wales has its acute hospital, and it cures a lower per- 
centage of its insane than New Zealand, which does not possess the 
boon. 
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With whom the hospital idea originated I do not know; but it 
has been often ventilated during the last forty years. In America 
Dr. Kirkbride has issued his ‘special and earnest protest’ against the 
separation of the acute and chronic cases. In England it was brought 
to the front again in the evidence given by one of the witnesses before the 
Royal Commission in 1877, and I am aware that a few—a very few— 
medical superintendents have subscribed their belief to the supposed 
efficacy of the proposal ; but they are singularly silent as to the grounds 
on which their faith is built. One superintendent stated, in his annual 
report, that rot forty per cent. of his cases, but sixty per cent. would be 
cured if he had ahospital. To which a reviewer in the Journal of Mental 
Science answered, ‘Grant all he asks for and he will never cure sixty 
per cent. of his patients. He may rest satisfied that he is at present 
curing just as many curable patients as would recover under the circum- 
stances he covets. It is surprising that so much optimistic nonsense 
should be talked and written by the superintendents of some asylums,’ 
As the above review was unsigned, the views expressed are presumably 
those of the editors, Drs. Hack Tuke and Savage. With reference to 
these hospitals, Dr. Howden of Montrose says: ‘If this project be 
carried out, it will no doubt be an advantage to the medical schools ; 
but that it will be a benefit to the patients is, I think, more than doubtful, 
as I do not consider that any asylum can efficiently fulfil its curative 
functions unless it has plenty of land around it, to afford scope for the’ 
occupation and exercise of the patients.’ It is to be hoped that the 
London County Council will think twice before expending a quarter of 
a million or even a quarter of that sum on these hospitals. 





Another proposal was the return to lay management of asylums. 
This could hardly have been advised in sober earnest, for it is patent to 
all men that every establishment must have a head ; and if the steward 
were not under the medical superintendent it is certain that the medical 
officer would soon find himself under the steward, with results to all 
which cannot be contemplated without feelings of dismay. Is it possible 





to point to a single asylum under lay management which has been 
successful — which has not been a failure? If any such exist, or 





ever existed, they would be small institutions wherein all the conditions 
were exceptional, which could not be engrafted on our modern asylums. 
Possibly some people would look on the break-up of our present 
system with pleasure, in the hope that something better might be 
evolved from the ruins. I should look upon it as the end of the care of 
the insane as well as their cure. Is it possible that any medical man 
who valued his reputation-—I say nothing of his peace of mind—would 
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consent to be subordinate to a lay manager, or even to be parallel with 
him? It is a wonder that someone does not suggest a return to fetters 
and strait-jackets. 


It is very often said that medical superintendents do not engage in 
scientific research because they have work to do not of a professional 
nature, and this work unfits them for the study of medical subjects. We 
hear nothing of the nature of this corrupting lay work; nothing of the 
time it is supposed to occupy; no reason given why a walk round a 
farm for half an hour should unfit a man for professional work. In 
truth, the time spent upon lay work need not be great. Besides, it is 
a great blessing to have plenty to do, and it would not be difficult to 
show that the greatest relative amount of medical work has emanated from 
those medical superintendents who have been noted as good adminis- 
trators. I might mention among others Dr. Bucknill, who wrote the best 
book on insanity at the time of its publication ; Dr. Lockhart Robertson, 
who edited the Journal of Mental Science in its palmiest days; Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, whose clinical and scientific investigations at 
Wakefield are well known ; and Dr. Clouston, who is not less famous as 
an author on insanity than as an able administrator. On the other hand, 
the small asylums, whose superintendents have practically no lay work 
to do, have for the most part been remarkable rather for the absence of 
scientific work and recorded observations than for the presence of them. 
Again, there are about a hundred and fifty or two hundred assistant 
medical officers in our county esylums and lunatic hospitals. They are 
all qualified medical men, some of them are highly qualified, and they 


have literally nothing to do with the fiscal work of the institutions, and 


practically their whole time might be given up to the study of their 
cases and to scientific work. That much of their time is so taken up 
might easily be proved by looking over the articles published in the 
medical periodicals. Pauper asylums are supported by the rates, and 
while it would be short-sighted policy to cramp the medical officers in 
their attempts to find new means of treatment, it would be equally 
wrong to spend public money in the endowment of research—at least 
until some clear idea is arrived at as to the direction in which this 
research is to take, and the advantages likely to accrue from it. It is 
beyond doubt that English committees have never stood in the way of 
preventing medical work, and some have directly encouraged it. Here 
isan extract from the report of a Committee of Visitors for 1888, which 
will show the feeling common among county magistrates: ‘Your Com- 
mittee have always favourably encouraged medical research and inves- 
tigation into improved methods of treatment, and they have pleasure in 
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stating that the efforts and contributions of their present staff have made 
your county asylum widely known as a medical institution.’ In con- 
nection with this I ought to refer to the scientific work done by a host of 
assistant medical officers ; but a few names must suffice at present :— 
Dr. Wigglesworth of Rainhill, Dr. Bevan Lewis of Wakeficld, Dr, 
Mercier of Stone, Dr. Mickle of Derby, and Dr. Macphail of Cumber- 
land. Four at least of these are now medical superintendents, and I 
doubt not that their scientific attainments greatly influenced their 


success. 


The accumulation of the insane in our county asylums is a deplor- 
able fact ; but I feel sure that no appreciable lessening of the annual 
increment of incurables lies in the direction of lay management or acute 
hospitals. The first seems indefensible, and for the second there is but 
a slender hope that a visiting physician, who would spend three or four 
hours a week in the hospital, and who would be helped by newly- 
qualified men and clinical clerks, would cure more cases than get well 
under the present system. 


Early treatment would do more to increase the number of cures 
than scientific research is likely to do for many a long year to come, and 
early treatment rests more with the public than with the profession. 
Tor the prevention of insanity—a question equally as important as its 
treatment—we must rely on the leading of holy lives (I use the word in 
its derivative as well as in its ordinary sense) and on the abstention from 


marriage of those in whom the taint of the disease exists. 


Alienist physicians are never tired of urging their views on these 
matters on the public. That they have as yet met with little success is 
no fault of theirs. True, the upper classes have begun to listen ; but 
the lower orders are utterly apathetic and indifferent. Instance after 
instance could be adduced to show that marriage speedily follows on the 


discharge of patients from our county asylums, and the cases in which 
the married have children after their discharge are too numerous to be 


in the least remarkable. If the true significance of all these-—I mean, 


early treatment, freedom from excesses, and abstention from unsuitable 
marriages—could be instilled into the minds of the people so that some 
practical result would follow, the next generation would see a wonderful 


reduction in the number of its insane as compared with the present ; 


and that without spending the national money on the erection of costly 


hospitals, or reverting to the lay management of asylums. 


RICHARD GREENE. 
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Bante and Sicify 


O prevent a misunderstanding of the title and subject of this 
article, it should be explained at the outset that there is no reason 


whatever to suppose that Dante ever sct foot in Sicily. But the affairs 
of Sicily during his lifetime and for the half-century or so before his birth 





occupy a very prominent place not only in the general history of the 
times, but also in the writings of the poet. His allusions to the events 
and personages of Sicilian history being very numerous and interesting, 
it is to these in particular that our attention is to be directed. ‘The 
death-struggle between Papacy and Empire, continued or recurring from 
generation to generation, with changes in the chief scene of action and 
in the principal personages by whom it was carried on, tended at this 
period to gravitate to Sicily. That kingdom had passed into the pos- 


be nares 


session of the Swabian emperors of the house of Hohenstaufen, through 
the marriage of Henry VI. with Constance, the posthumous and ultim- 


ately sole surviving child of King Roger. 


Sicily had often in previous ages been the battlefield of the nations, 
4 the theatre on which some of the most momentous conflicts of the world’s 


history had been fought out. So again in these latter days, the advent, 
in the way above described, of the Roman Emperor to a kingdom over 
which the Popes had long claimed, and endeavoured by various acts of 


policy to retain, special jurisdiction and authority—to say nothing of the 


perilous disturbance of the balance of power caused by the union of the 
German Empire on the north with the kingdom of Sicily, or rather of 
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the two Sicilies, on the south'—all this naturally transferred to Sicily at 
this time the centre of the undying strife between the Papacy and the 


Empire: the centre, I mean, in so far as it was the chief occasion and 


object of the conflict, though that was actually fought out elsewhere, 


whereas formerly the island had been itself the battlefield on which the 
fortunes of distant nations had been decided. This alone would be suf- 
ficient to explain why Sicily and her affairs had a special importance in 


the eyes of Dante ; but beyond this, we must remember that some of 


the principal actors in these scenes were personally connected with, and 
the strife in which they were engaged profoundly influenced, the mis- 
fortunes, the hopes, the anxieties of the poet’s own chequered career. It 


is not then to be wondered at, if for the student of Dante and his divine 


poem, there is no region, even in Italy itself, more rich with memories, 


more fertile of associations, more full of interest, than 


La bella Trinacria, che caliga 
Tra Pachino e Peloro, sopra il golfo 
Che riceve da Euro maggior briga. (7am. viii. 67-9.) 


or, as it is described elsewhere— 


l’ isola del foco, 
Dove Anchise fini la lunga etate. (ar. xix. 131.) 


Thus though the poet was absent in the body, he was most deeply 
interested in the stirring events and the remarkable personages that wove 
the web of Sicilian history in the thirteenth century. We will endea- 
vour, then, to bring together these characters, scenes, and events, as the 
divine poet has, by description or by pointed allusion, after his manner, 
represented them. It would be difficult to arrange on any precise or 
logical system the very numerous passages of this kind with which we have 
to deal. The best plan will probably be to enumerate rapidly the chief 
landmarks of the history of the island in the period referred to, and in 
that which shortly preceded it, for though these are matters easily to be 
ascertained, and in some sense within the reach of all, they may not be 
fresh in every reader’s memory, and moreover they are by no means free 
from complication and difficulty, especially in the family relationships of 
some of the principal actors. In the course of this rapid sketch, I will 
work in, as we proceed, the allusions or illustrative passages to be found 
in Dante. Indeed, except when (for the sake of clearness of connection) 
we have to fill in gaps between his references from the general history 


? Fuller (4/oly War, iv. 25) expresses this idea with his usual quaintness: ‘The Pope was 
so ticklish he could not endure the same prince should embrace him on both sides.’ 
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of the times, we shall be guided in our selection of persons and events 
by the fact that they are brought before us by Dante himself. 


We need not go back beyond the Saracen conquest of the island in 


the ninth century, when they wrested it from the decaying Byzantine 
empire, and continued to rule it for about two hundred years, making 
Palermo the capital instead of Syracuse, and leaving behind them many 


beneficent traces of their rule, In the eleventh century, just five years 


before the Norman Conquest of England, and the accession of the Con- 
queror—z.e. in 1061—-came the Norman invasion of Sicily under Robert 
Guiscard (already Duke of Apulia and Calabria?) and his younger brother 


Roger, afterwards known as the Great Count. This Norman invasion 


of Sicily and South Italy was favoured by the Popes, and notably by 
Nicholas II. ; but they soon found that they had called to their aid 
most dangerous and masterful allies,? before whom even the strongest, 
such as Hildebrand, had to temporise, and sometimes even to yield. 
The Popes endeavoured to disguise the growing power and importance 
of the Normans by the recognition and concession of conquests which 
their formidable defenders had already achieved, and which they had no 
thought in any case of abandoning, though they had no objection to hold 
them ‘ by the grace of God and St. Peter.’ The Popes were also liberal 
in the bestowal of titles which should seem to associate these conquests 
themselves with the Papal authority and sanction, from which the Zz¢/es at 
any rate were in fact derived.‘ Besides, in the frequent conflict of Pope 
and Antipope there were abundant opportunities for mutual bargain- 
ings between the struggling claimant for spiritual recognition and the 
consequent possessor (if successful) of unlimited spiritual power and 
patronage, and the masters of great battalions. King Roger skilfully 
availed himself of this in the case of Anacletus, who was rapidly sinking 
into the position of Antipope (afterwards fully recognised), and was 
consequently sorely in need of material support. In return for this the 
Pope was most liberal in his promises of titles (among others that of king), 


' A tabular view will be found at the end of this article of the principal persons here 
spoken of, with their family connections, and some of the chief references to them in the Divina 
Commedia. These tables should be referred to throughout for the sake of clearness. 

? Pope Nicholas II. had given him the title of Duke of Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, which 
last he had yet to recover from the Saracens.—Milman, Z. C. iii. p. 429. 

3 As indeed the Greeks had already found, by whom the Normans had in the first instance 
been invited to assist them against the Saracens. 

' I refer especially to the title of ‘ hereditary Apostolic legate,’ bestowed on Count Roger 
and his descendants by Urban II. ; in virtue of which King Roger in the mosaics of the Mar- 
torana Chapel at Palermo, and William the Good in those of the Cathedral of Monreale, are 
represented as wearing the daimatic tunic peculiar to ecclesiastics, 
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privileges, and exemptions. The concessions thus extorted from the 
hopes of Anacletus were confirmed by the fears of his successful rival 
Innocent, when he found himself a few years later a prisoner in the hands 


of Roger. 


Though Dante does not refer to Roger, either the Count or the King, 
he twice mentions Robert Guiscard, first in /zf xxviii. 14, among the list 
of those whose conquests had in successive ages deluged with blood the 
Apulian soil—‘la fortunata terra di Puglia’ (as we read in /nf. xxviii. 8), 
Again we meet with Robert Guiscard, not perhaps altogether without 
a touch of surprise, considering his savage cruclty and unprin- 
cipled craft-—to say nothing of the appalling calamity inflicted upon 
Rome by his soldiery in 1084—among the glorified spirits enumerated 
by Cacciaguida in the sphere of Mars. The redeeming feature of his 
career in Dante’s eyes no doubt was that his arms, like those of the other 
warriors in whose company he is found, were employed against the 
infidel Saracens in Italy and elsewhere. (Compare the allusions in /nf 
xxvii. 87, and Par. xv. 142.) 


After Roger the Great Count comes Roger the first King of Sicily, 
of whom also Dante makes no mention. He was the founder of the 
noble Cathedral of Cefalu, the castle of which place has (as we shall sce 
presently) much interest for us in connection with one whom Dante 
pursues with his bitterest hatred and contempt—‘ il Ciotto di Gerusa- 
lemme.’ King Roger was also the father of Constance, referred to by 
Dante as the wife of Henry VI. and mother of the still more celebrated 
Frederic II., whose name at once calls to our memorics a number of 
passages to which we shall have to refer later on. King Roger was 
succeeded by his son, William I., commonly called ‘the Bad,’ and he 
again by his son, William II., known as ‘the Good,’ the builder of the 
glorious Cathedral of Monreale, where his sarcophagus stands in the 
south transept, side by side with that of his father. The splendid 
tribute which Dante pays to his memory will be remembered by all, 
when he selects him with four others (viz. Trajan, Hezekiah, Constan- 
tine and the Trojan Rhipheus) to form the eyebrow of the Imperial 
eagle in the sphere of Jupiter. 

E quel che vedi neil’ arco declivo 
Guglielmo fu, cui quella terra plora 
Che piange Carlo e Federico vivo. 

Ora conosce come s’ innamora 


Lo ciel del giusto rege, ed al sembiante 
Del suo fulgore i} fa vedere ancora. (far. xx. 61-66.) 
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William the Good died in 1189, leaving no children. After a war of 
succession the kingdom passed to the Emperor Henry VI. of Germany, 
son of ‘il buon Barbarossa,’ as Dante (probably in irony) styles him in 
Purg. xviii. 119, Henry being the husband of Constance, the daughter 
and only surviving child of King Roger. She is thus described in the 
epitaph upon her tomb in the Cathedral of Palermo :— 


Constantiam Imperatricem, et Reginam Sicilie, 
Regie Northmannorum Stirpis ultimam, 
hoc habet monumentum. 


She is introduced by Dante in Paradise in the sphere of the Moon, 
together with his own kinswoman, Piccarda Donati, as one of those 
whose vows of maidenhood had been unfulfilled through the violence of 
others. In the case of the ‘great Constance ’—‘/a gran Costanza’ as 
Dante calls her—she had been, so to speak, ‘ interned’ in a convent, asa 
milder step than putting her to death, by her worthless half-brother, 
William the Bad, in consequence of a prophecy that she would prove 
the ruin of the Norman kingdom. Thence, according to the story, she 
was forcibly abducted through the machinations of Barbarossa, that she 
might marry his son Henry, many years her junior, and so be the 
means of adding Sicily to the dominions of the Empire. This at 
least was the story current in Dante’s time, though it is now sup- 
posed to be a malignant Guelfic invention to darken the fame of the 
Imperial family. The language in which she is described by Dante is 
well known— 


Quest’ é la luce della gran Costanza, 
Che del secondo vento di Soave 
Genero il terzo, e I’ ultima possanza. (ar. iii. 118-120.) 


The three ‘Swabian blasts’ are, of course, Frederic Barbarossa, 
Henry VI., and Frederic II. 


We now pass on to the central figure of Sicilian history at this 
period, or, as we might say, of any period ; and indeed one of the most 
remarkable figures of medizval and even of universal history, the great 
Emperor Frederic II., ‘stupor mundi,’ ‘ the wonder of the world,’ as his 
contemporaries, not without reason, loved to style him. In him, through 
the marriage of Constance, daughter of Roger, with Henry, son of 
Barbarossa, the noble and in many respects diverse qualities of the two 
great races of Hauteville and Hohenstaufen were united. He is con- 
cisely described by Giov. Villani, as ‘universale in tutte le cose.’ This 
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‘universality’ is especially remarkable in the combination of qualities 
which seem opposite and incompatible. He was a man as great in 
literature as in arms ; no less distinguished besides as a civil adminis- 
trator and a jurist, and as a patron and lover of science, art and learning 
of every kind ; a man who astonished the world at one time by his 
prodigious activity, at another by sloth and luxury worthy of an Oriental 
monarch ; a crusader, and, what is more, a crusader who actually suc- 
ceeded in wresting Jerusalem from the infidel, and assuming the crown 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre itself, and yet one who did not 
hesitate to employ Saracen mercenaries against the armies of the Pope, 
and who planted a permanent colony of these infidels at Nocera in 
Apulia:! on the one hand a fierce persecutor of heretics,? on the other 
a man whose life and conversation laid him open to the common 
reputation of being a sceptic, if not a professed infidel; one who 
trembled at times before the Papal anathema, and yet finds his appro- 
priate place, at least in the judgment of Dante, with the Epicureans and 


‘heresiarchs’ 
Che I’ anima col corpo morta fanno. 


The passage which I have quoted recalls at once to our minds that 
most striking episode in Jf x., where Dante finds the great Farinata in 
the circle of the Heresiarchs, lying in their ponderous tombs like those 
of the ancient cemetery at Arles, and, as we might add, like that in 
which Frederic himself now lies in the Cathedral of Palermo; and also 
how that proud spirit (Farinata), at the close of their interview, says 
that more than a thousand lie around him, but two only does he deign 
to mention :— 


Qua entro é 7/7 secondo Federico 
E il Cardinale, e degli altri mi taccio. (ll. 119, 120.) 


Another allusion to Frederic occurs, as is .generally admitted, though 
it has been sometimes disputed, in Purg. xvi. 117. 


Again, in Jnf. xxiii. 66, Dante refers to the Emperor Frederic’s 
alleged barbarous treatment of traitors, whose heads he is said to have 
inclosed in a covering of lead which was then gradually melted by the 
application of heat. The heavy gilded leaden hoods of the hypocrites 


' In allusion to this, Charles of Anjou contemptuously called Manfred the Sultan of Nocera 
(Milman, Z. C. vi. p. 372). 

* As Milman says, he was ‘a persecutor of the worst kind—a persecutor w:thout bigotry ’ 
(Z. C. vi. ps 267). 
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in the sixth Bolgia were such, says Dante, that those of Frederic would 
have seemed light as straw by comparison. Here, as in a case already 
noticed, Dante is following a tradition which the verdict of history has 
rejected, as being a malicious invention of some of the Emperor’s 
numerous enemies. It would not indeed be possible to clear him in 
other matters of acts of cruelty, for which, however, the age rather than 
the individual should bear the chief blame. 


In connection with Frederic II. we must mention the touching and 
tragic episode of his great Chancellor, Pier delle Vigne, in Ju7- xiii. 58, 
&c. This remarkable man was (as Dr. Barlow writes) ‘ poet,' orator, 
lawyer, and diplomatist, and he had become the depositary of Frederic’s 
mind, almost the keeper of his conscience, as well as the dispenser of 
his authority.’ Indeed, Milman (Z. C. vi. 263) goes so far as to say that 
in his internal administration, ‘all the acts of Frederic were attributed 
to his Chancellor.’ The enormous power and influence thus wielded by 
the Chancellor, combined with the fact that he was of humble origin, 
and had risen to eminence entirely by the force of genius, marked him 
as the butt of that envy which, as Dante says, is the curse of all Courts 
(Inf. xiii. 64-69). A few lines above Dante has described, in well-known 
words, Piero’s exclusive and undisputed sway over the mind of Frederic 
(sce lines 58-61), and has put into his mouth a declaration of his 
unswerving fidelity and devotion to his master. In 1249, the year 
before Frederic’s death, a conspiracy to poison him was discovered. 
Suspicion was directed against Pier delle Vigne ; indeed it has even been 
suggested that the whole plot was got up with the design of compassing 
his fall. No documentary evidence has been found in any way impli- 
cating him, nor can any plausible reason be even suggested for such 
treachery on his part. There is something very touching in the way 
in which Dante makes ‘quel magnanimo’ offer a spontaneous and 
generous tribute to the worth of the man by whom he had been so 
deeply wronged, and so cruelly treated. 


Vi giuro che giammai non ruppi fede 
Al mio Signor, che fu a@ onor si degno. (Il. 74, 75.) 


He utters no reproach, though Frederic had, on slight and baseless 
suspicion, not only cast him down headlong from his high position, but 


had barbarously put out his eyes, and thrown him into prison, where the 


1 He is commonly said to have been the first composer of the Italian sonnet. 
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impending dread of a death of torture and ignominy impelled him to take 
his own life by dashing his head against a pillar, 


Credendo col morir fuggir disdegno. (I. 71.) 


It is on this account that the stern justice of Dante, while vindicating 
his character for faithfulness, condemns him to the eternal penalty of 
the suicide. 


The circumstances of his fall remind one in many respects of that of 
Wolsey ; and our own great poet has shown like consummate art with 
Dante in the language which he puts into the mouth of the fallen 
Cardinal at his interview with Cromwell; e.g. :— 


Seek the king : 
That sun I pray may never set. 


Some little memory of me will stir him-— 

I know his noble nature—not to let 

Thy hopeful service perish too. Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not. 


There is much more in the same generous spirit. For a parallel in 
actual history we might recall the circumstances of the fall of Boethius 
at the court of Theodoric. 


There are two other occasions in his prose works in which Dante 
speaks of the great Emperor from his literary side. One is in the 
Canzone to the fourth Trattato of the Convito, where he refers (accord- 
ing to his own gloss in c. iii.) to a definition given by Frederic of 
gentilessa or nobiltd, viz. that it consisted in ‘antica ricchezza e bei 
costumi’-—ancestral wealth united with a well-ordered character. This 
opinion Dante, with much apology, ventures to criticise. 


Finally, we have the important reference in De Vulg. Elog. i. 12, 
where Dante traces the origin of all Italian poetry to the enlightened 
example and patronage of ‘illustres heroes Federicus Cesar et bene 
genitus ejus Manfredus.’ After a splendid eulogium of the life and 
tastes of these great princes, he observes that, ‘quia regale solium erat 
Sicilia, all the early poetic efforts of Italians generally were described 
as Szcilian literature, a custom which he adds still prevails, and he 
declares that posterity will not be able to alter it, nay, not even in spite 
of the degeneracy of the miserable princes who have succeeded to the 
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Sicilian throne. This gives him the opportunity for a characteristic 
outburst of indignation against his bitter enemies, Charles the Lame, 
and the Azug Frederic II. of the Aragon dynasty in Sicily, of whom we 
shall say more presently. 


The Emperor Frederic II. was three times married, or rather four 
times, if we include his deathbed marriage with his mistress, Bianca 
Lancia, the mother of the celebrated Manfred and of Enzio, the best be- 
loved of all Frederic’s sons. His eldest son, Henry, who rebelled against 
his father,died before him, in 1235. One legitimate son survived and suc- 
ceeded him, Conrad, whose brief reign of four years was terminated by 
his death, aged 26, in 1254. He was the father of the ill-fated Conradin, 
whose barbarous execution at the early age of sixteen, together with his 
young cousin Frederic of Austria, on October 29, 1268, two months 
after the disastrous battle of Tagliacozzo (see /uf. xxviii. 17), extin- 
guished the house of Hohenstaufen, and branded with eternal infamy 
the memory of the odious Charles of Anjou.' Everyone will remember 
the terrible list of crimes which Dante Jays to his charge (some perhaps 
with doubtful justice) in Purg. xx. 64-9, driving home, so to speak, 
each terrible accusation with the bitterly ironical and thrice repeated 
words ‘ per ammenda ’— 

per ammenda 
Vittima fe’ di Curradino, e poi 
Ripinse al ciel Tommaso, per ammenda. 


The last line refers to the alleged death by poison of S. Thomas 
Aquinas on his way to the Council of Lyons in 1274, the fact of which 


poisoning, to say nothing of the implication in it of Charles of Anjou, 
is more than doubtful. 


The career of Manfred, whose character and genius and adventurous 
life very much resembled those of his father, called forth (as we have 
already seen) the enthusiastic admiration of Dante, and forms the 
subject of one of the most beautiful passages in the whole of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ in Purg. iii. Manfred was first the guardian, then the 
supplanter, and, as some said, the murderer of his legitimate half- 
brother Conrad, who succeeded in Sicily on the death of his father 
Frederic. Other murders and crimes were popularly laid to his charge, 


1 That no circuinstance of horror might be wanting to this, one of the most touching and 
tragical events in history, it is related that Charles was himself an actual spectator of the 
carrying out of this atrocious act of personal vengeance ! 
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to say nothing of the scarcely less formidable accusation, as times then 
were, of materialism and infidelity, To these and similar charges Dante 
probably alludes in the confession which he puts into Manfred’s 
mouth (Purg. iii. 121), ‘Orribil furon li peccati miei.’ He then refers, 
in a passage of exquisite poetic beauty, to the tragic circumstances 
of Manfred’s death at the fatal battle of Berevento,' February 26, 
1266, at the early age of thirty-four. The body of the king was 
with difficulty found beneath a heap of slain, and was buried beside 
the bridge, each soldier as he passed adding a stone to the mound— 


- In co del ponte presso a Benevento 
Sotto la guardia della grave mora. (I. 128-9.) 


Thence it was torn by the Cardinal Archbishop of Cosenza, 
Bernardino Pignatelli, acting under the orders of Clement IV., and the 
remains were cast forth with indignity beyond the confines of the 
kingdom (see lines 124-133). Then follows the truly magnificent 
passage in which Manfred declares that the unjust and tyrannical 
excommunication of the Church cannot finally quench the Eternal 
Father’s love, though it caz prolong the period of purgatorial pains. 
Hence he entreats Dante, when he returns to the earth, first to inform 
his daughter, ‘la buona Costanza,’ what is his actual state— 


E dichi a lei il ver, s’ altro si dice: (1. 117.) 


that is to say, that he is not hopelessly condemned by the Papal 
sentence—that he is in Purgatory, not in Hell—and next, that the period 
of his penalties there may be effectually shortened by her prayers. The 
whole episode is, as I have said, one of the most beautiful and touching 
in the poem. 


It should be noted that this ‘ buona Costanza’ (1. 143) is the third of 
the name. (1) There was the daughter of Roger, wife of Henry, and 
mother of Frederic, to whom we have already referred, and who lies 
beside the three monarchs with whom she was thus connected in the 
Cathedral of Palermo. (2) There was Constance of Aragon, who 
was the first wife of Frederic II. (dying in 1222) and the mother 


1 The treachery by which this battle was lost is referred to by Dante in /#f. xxviii. 16: 
A Ceperan, 14 dove fu bugiardo 
Ciascun Pugliese. 
It is singular that he substitutes Ceferan for Benevento here (see Purg. iii. 128); but (as 
Scartazzini notes) the confusion occurs in some of the chroniclers, by whom Dante was probably 
misled, 
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of hisson Henry. She is also buried in the same chapel at Palermo. 
(3) A third Constance is the beloved daughter of Manfred, here referred 
to, whose marriage with Peter of Aragon caused him to be elected 
King of Sicily after the bloody massacre of the Sicilian Vespers and 
the expulsion of the hated Angevins. This explains the title by which 


she is here described— 
Genitrice 
Dell’ onor di Cicilia e d’Aragona. 


The persons thus referred to are Frederic II., King of Sicily at 
this time (¢.e. 1300), and in fact from 1296-1337 ; and James (surnamed 
the Just), now King of Aragon and formerly for about ten years 
(1285-1295) King of Sicily in succession to his father, Peter. 


We may pass over bricfly the fourteen years of Angevin tyranny 
and misrule under which Sicily groaned, from the murder of Conradin 
to the terrible massacre of the Sicilian Vespers on Easter Tuesday, 
March 29, 1282. Dante makes reference to this startling event, which 
he would himself doubtless well remember, having been seventeen 
years old at the time. When he meets his own friend Carlo Martello 
(son of Charles the Lame) in Paradise (see Canto viii.)—and he is, I 
believe, the only personal friend whom Dante has honoured with a 
place in Paradise—he makes him say that but for their misrule the 
members of his house would still be reigning in Sicily :-— 


Se mala signoria, che sempre accuora 
Li popoli suggetti, non avesse 
Mosso Palermo a gridar : Muora, Muora ! (Par. viii. 73-75.) 


The rebellion which culminated in this terrible outbreak appears to 
have been fomented for two or three years previously both by Peter of 
Aragon and by Pope Nicholas III., though the latter died a few months 
before it came to a head. It is narrated by G. Villani and others that 
this Pope, whom Dante describes (in allusion to his being of the Orsini 


family) as 
figliuol dell’ orsa, 
Cupido si per avanzar gli orsatti (7zf. xix. 70.) 


—that this Pope endeavoured, among others of the schemes of nepotism 
with which he is here charged, to marry his niece into the royal 
Angevin family. The refusal of Charles of Anjou to permit this 
aroused the wrath of the Pontiff, who entrusted a very large sum of 
money to Giovanni da Procida to induce Peter of Aragon and the 
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Eastern Emperor Paleologus to stir up rebellion in Sicily against 
Charles. To this also Dante refers in /zf. xix. 98-99 :— 


E guarda ben la mal tolta moneta 
Ch’ esser ti fece contra Carlo ardito. 


After the Sicilian Vespers, a new chapter opens in Sicilian history 
with the accession of the Aragonese dynasty, whose earlier members are 
very frequently referred to in the pages of Dante. 


But, perhaps, before we pass on we ought to complete the history, 
so far as Dante touches upon it, of the expelled Angevins, ze. Charles 
of Anjou (as he is commonly called) and his son Charles II., or Charles 
the Lame, on whom in perhaps ampler measure than anyone else 
Dante pours forth his vials of mingled wrath and contempt. 


Moreover, it ought perhaps to have been explained before how this 
family came to have any claims upon Sicily at all. When Manfred’s 
power was at its height, and Pope Alexander IV. had died in exile in 
1261, a Frenchman, Pantaleon, was elected Pope under the title of 
Urban IV. His only hope to find any counterpoise to the power of 
Manfred was in the help of his native France. He therefore offered 
the crown of Apulia and Sicily to Saint Louis, either for himself, his 
brother, or one of his sons.'' Saint Louis would take no part in such 
an act of usurpation, but, though he did not actually approve, he did not 
formally refuse his assent to his brother, Charles of Anjou, embarking 
on such an enterprise, being not sorry at any rate to rid his own 
kingdom of his objectionable and compromising presence. Charles 
(who entered Italy in 1265: see Purg. xx. 67) was vigorously supported 
by Urban IV. and by his successor, also a Frenchman, Clement IV.— 
the Pope who wreaked such savage vengeance on the corpse of 
Manfred (see Purg. iii. 124)—and though opposed by the Orsini Pope, 
Nicholas III., found support once more from his French successor, 
Martin IV. The Angevin claim then rested upon nothing but the 
arbitrary will of the Pope, claiming to ‘rule in the kingdom of men, and 
to give it to whomsoever he will’ (Dan. iv. 25). 


As to Dante’s estimate of Charles of Anjou, we have already 
seen how he enumerates his crimes by the mouth of Hugh Capet in 
Purg. xx. 64, &c., and there is also an interesting passing allusion in the 
graphic episode of Provenzan Salvani in Purg. xi., who humbled his 


' See Milman, Z. C. vi. 361. 
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pride by publicly begging in the Campo di Siena in order to collect the 
ransom needed to rescue his friend Vigna, who had been captured - 
fighting for the unhappy Conradin at the battle of Tagliacozzo, and was 
now ‘nella prigion di Carlo’ (|. 137). The most interesting reference, 
however, is that where Dante places him, not, as we should expect, ‘ zz 
basso Inferno, but in the flower-decked Valley of the Kings, in Purga- 
tory, or rather in the Ante-Purgatory, among those who have neglected 
and deferred to the last acts of contrition. Here, again, Dante shows 
his strict and impartial justice towards one whom he deeply hated, and 
whom, no doubt, he would have ‘ delivered over to Satan’ without over- 
much regret. For it is recorded by G. Villani (in a passage quoted at 
length in Scartazzini’s note) how Charles, immediately before his death 
embraced the crucifix and uttered a humble prayer of contrition. It is 
also averred (writes Milman) by the Papal writers, ‘that he made a 
most Christian end.’ Thus, like Manfred, Buonconte, and others, he 
earned a title to come at last, 


Quando che sia, alle beate genti. 


Another remarkable feature of this scene is that Dante represents the 
two mortal enemies, Charles of Anjou and Peter of Aragon, as singing 
together in harmony—see Purg. vii. 112-14 :— 


Quel che par si membruto [i.e. Peter of Aragon], e che s’ accorda 
Cantando con colui dal maschio naso [#.e. Charles of Anjou}. 


Thus were these life-long foes at last united in their penitential disci- 
pline, ‘met in the milder shades of Purgatory.’ 


The son of Charles of Anjou, Carlo il Zoppo—z.e. Charles the Lame, 
whom Dante with savage irony describes as ‘ il Ciotto di Gerusalemme,’ 
‘the Cripple of Jerusalem,’ since he claimed among his other titles that of 
‘King of Jerusalem ’—was a prisoner in the Castle of Cefalu at the time 
of his father’s death. This most interesting, and little visited spot 
deserves a few words of description. It is a small town beautifully 
situated on the north coast of Sicily, about thirty miles east of Palermo. 
The modern town—not undeservedly called by its inhabitants ‘la pia- 
centissima ’—-with its tiny harbour filled with the picturesque latteer- 
rigged fishing and trading boats, occupies a narrow fringe of shore 
behind which the rocks rise precipitously immediately at the back 
of the Cathedral, which crowns the gentle slope on which the town 
stands. This building, most interesting from its architectural features 
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and its gorgeous wealth of mosaics—nowhere, perhaps, surpassed except 
in the incomparable Cathedral of Monreale—was founded by King 
Roger, and once contained the massive sarcophagus now at Palermo, 
enclosing his remains, as well as that (which was then a cenotaph) in 
which Frederic II. is now interred. The precipice rising at the back of the 
cathedral is inaccessible, except where, a little to the west, it becomes 
slightly less precipitous, and then, half way up the still extremely steep 
slope, are found the scanty ruins of the ancient Cephaloedium, including 
a fine gateway, and one very curious fragment which combines the 
remains of a Greek temple, a Roman dwelling, and an early Christian 
church. Far above this again, at a height looking almost inaccessible, 
is the ancient Acropolis, crowned with the extensive and picturesque 
ruins of a Saracenic castle. There it was that, at the time of his father’s 
death, the perfidious and worthless Charles II., hitherto known as the 
Prince of Salerno, and chiefly, perhaps, remembered by posterity, thanks 
to Dante’s contemptuous description, as ‘the Cripple of Jerusalem,’ was 
languishing in seemingly hopeless captivity. He had been taken 
prisoner at the great naval victory gained by Roger Loria, in 1284, over 
the fleet of Philip the Bold, then assisting his uncle Charles of Anjou, 
This is that Philip who is commemorated by Dante in Purg. vii. as 
‘quel Nasetto (fads. lect. Nasuto) che... mori fuggendo e disfiorando il 
giglio, and who is identified three lines below as ‘Padre ... del mal 
di Francia, ze. of Philip the Fair (Purg. vii. 105-109). Moreover, the 
capture of Charles at this battle is itself referred to by Dante in Purg. 
xx. 79-81, where he is thus described :— 


L’ altro, che gid usci preso di nave, 
Veggio vender sua figlia e patteggiarne 
Come fanno i corsar dell’ altre schiave. 


The meaning of this fierce allusion is explained to be that he gave 
in marriage his daughter, Beatrice (‘ giovanissima’), to the old Marquis 
Azzo VI. of Este in return for a large sum of money. In 1288 Charles 
was released from the captivity referred to in this passage by the inter- 
cession of our Edward I. (whose connection with both the rival houses 
of Aragon and Anjou enabled him to mediate between them with effect) 
on condition of his taking the most solemn oaths to renounce all claims 
to the kingdom of Sicily. These oaths, it is needless to add, were not 
observed. No sooner was Charles free than the Pope (Nicholas IV.) 
annulled the treaty which had been written by his own notary, absolved 
Charles from his oaths, and crowned him king of Apulia and Sicily 


(Milman, Z. C. vi. p. 449). Charles had, however, been compelled, in 
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order to secure his own escape, to give as hostages three of his sons, 
whose consequent imprisonment lasted for seven years, ze. till 1295. 


It would carry us too far to pursue his history further. Suffice it 
to say that Charles never succeeded in obtaining the throne of Sicily, 
though he fought long for it against the Aragonese king, Frederic II., 
of whom more presently. To the disastrous effects of this war Dante 
refers in Par. xx. 63, when he says that Sicily mourns for the death of 
William the Good, even as it now mourns that Charles and Frederic 


still live. 
Cui quella terra plora 
Che piange Carlo e Federico vivo. 


But it is high time that we dismissed this phantom king of Sicily, 
and we will do so by a citation of the passage in which Dante himself 
finally takes leave of him, including him on his black list of iniquitous 
rulers from various countries in Par. xx., and concisely summing up his 


character thus :— 
Vedrassi al Ciotto di Gerusalemme 
Segnata con un I la sua bontade, 
Quando il contrario segnera un’ emme. (Par. xix. 127-9.) 


This ‘I,’ or single virtue, may possibly be that of liberality, which in one 
passage (viz. Par. viii. 82) Dante seems to allow to him; or it may be 
only in rhetorical contrast with ‘M,’ ze. A/z//e, or a thousand, which are 
the number of his faults. 


There is yet one more passage not yet noticed in which Dante has 
displayed his contempt for this same personage. In Purg. vii. 127, ina 
passage of considerable obscurity, he says that this Charles was as much 
inferior to his father, Charles of Anjou (and we know how low an 
opinion Dante had of him), as the latter was to Peter of Aragon. 


After the Sicilian Vespers and the consequent expulsion of the Ange- 
vins and all their belongings, Peter of Aragon was called to the vacant 
throne as being the husband of the daughter of Manfred, the illegitimate 
son of the Emperor Frederic: so slight was the thread of his con- 
nection with the illustrious house of Hohenstaufen, by virtue of which 
he succeeded to their Sicilian inheritance. He reigned but three years 
in Sicily, viz. 1282—1285, dying in the latter year, a few months later 
than his rival, Charles of Anjou. We have seen already how Dante 
represents them after their life-long strife singing in harmony together 
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their song of penitence in Par. vii. It only remains to add that Dante 
speaks of Peter in terms of high praise as one who 


D’ ogni valor portd cinta la corda. (Puzg. vii., 114.) 


He adds that if his son Alfonso, who sat there beside him, had survived 
(he having died at the early age of twenty-nine in 1291), Peter would 
still have had a successor worthy of him, which could not be said in re- 
gard to his two other sons, James and Frederic, who were then (1300) 
reigning in Aragon and Sicily respectively. The title of ‘Great’ which was 
added to his name has been variously explained to refer to his mentab 
qualities or to his bodily frame. The epithet ‘ membruto’ given to him by 
Dante just above (I. 112) gives some colour to the latter interpretation. 


Peter was succeeded on the throne of Aragon by Alfonso, and by 
Jacopo or James on that of Sicily. On the death of the former in 129r 
(deplored, as we have seen, by Dante at Purg. vii. 115), Jacopo removed 
to Aragon, leaving his brother Frederic Viceroy in Sicily. His Spanish 
subjects honoured him with the title of ‘the Just.’ Dante, being con- 
cerned with his conduct in Sicily, has pronounced, with ample justice, a 
very different verdict. For in 1295, four years after his retirement from 
the island, wearied by perpetual conflict with the rival claimant for 
the throne, Charles the Lame (who was strongly supported first by 
Nicholas IV. and afterwards by Boniface VIII.), Jacopo was guilty of a 
‘gran rifiuto’ by which he earned most deservedly the scorn and con- 
demnation of the poet. In that year, owing to the machinations of 
Boniface VIII., it was arranged (1) that James should marry Bianca, 
daughter of Charles the Lame; (2) that he should release the three 
sons of Charles who (as we have seen) had been given up as hostages by 
their father to enable him to escape from his imprisonment at Cefalu 
seven years before, and had since been themselves kept prisoners in 
Spain (see Par. viii. 77); and (3)—and this was the lowest depth of 
baseness—that he should resign in favour of Charles and the Angevins 
his claim to the kingdom of Sicily, thus sacrificing the rights of his own 
family, and those of his brother and Viceroy Frederic in particular, and 
also abandoning his subjects to the detested yoke from which they had 
lately succeeded in emancipating themselves. No wonder, then, that 
Dante—besides the general condemnation of the degeneracy both of 
James and Frederic in Purg. vii. 119—should return to the charge in 
Par. xix. 136, and refer to the ‘opere sozze,’ ‘ the filthy works,’ by which 
he and his uncle, James, king of Majorca (the two being here described 
as the brother and uncle of Frederic), had dishonoured two kingdoms. 


—_ 
Sa 
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James, therefore, in 1285 resigned the crown of Sicily in virtue of this 
miserable compact, but he lived on in Spain till 1327. 


His brother Frederic, however, refused to abandon his rights which 
were thus bartered away, and, supported by the people, not only suc- 
ceeded his brother James as King of Sicily in 1296, but maintained 
himself on the throne for more than forty years. 


It is very singular, however, that he also terminated his strife with 
Charles, in 1302, by a base compact very similar to that which had been 
made by his brother James a few years before. He then married 
another daughter of Charles, but instead of abandoning his kingdom, he 
agreed that at zs death it should return to the Angevins, thus securing 
at any rate his own personal interests, and no doubt consoling himself 
(like Hezekiah) by the thought, ‘Is it not good, if peace and truth be in 
my days?’ 


Charles seems to have been fortunate enough to possess an unfailing 
supply of marriageable daughters for any emergency political or pecu- 
niary. This is the third occasion on which we have seen him—to use 
the bitter language of Dante— 


. . Vender sua figlia e patteggiarne 
Come fanno i corsar dell’ altre schiave. (Purg. xx. 80.) 


He found it also useful to have a large family of sons, since (as we 
have already seen) he relieved himself from captivity by the vicarious 
imprisonment of three of them as his hostages for seven years. He may 
have had his own ‘private interpretation’ of the declaration of the 
Psalmist, ‘Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them: they 
shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies in the gate.’ 


The promised transfer of the kingdom, however, never took place, for 
not only did Frederic himself survive Charles by twenty-eight years, but 
his children from many generations sat upon the throne of Sicily. 


A difficulty has been sometimes raised as to the alleged inconsistency 
of Dante’s language and expressed opinions regarding Frederic. But 
the fact of this inconsistency is not perhaps established beyond doubt, 
and even if it were so, it would be sufficiently explained by the tortuous 
and varying policy of the king. He is censured in general terms, as 
we have seen, in Purg. vii. 118 &c., Conv. iv. 6,and De Vulg. Elog.i. 12. 
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But besides these passages there is that singular outburst of con- 


temptuous vituperation in Par. xix. 130-35 where Dante denounces 
the ‘ avarizia e viltate’ of Frederic, adding— 


Ed a dare ad intender quanto é poco, 
La sua scrittura fien /ettere mozse, 
Che noteranno molto in parvo loco : 


z.e.to show how paltry he is, his record shall be in maimed or mutilated 
letters (ze. with the words contracted or abbreviated) which shall note 
down much in a brief space. His misdeeds would demand a long 


record, but he is not worth wasting time or materials upon, and so the 
contemptible record shall be made in the most contemptuous manner. 


The supposed inconsistency with this is found (1) in the expression 


Onor di Cicilia e d’ Aragona 


applied to him and his brother James in Purg. iii. 116. But no import- 
ance need be attached to this, as the language may be official rather 
than personal, and moreover in any case it occurs in the mouth of their 
kinsman Manfred. (2) In the letter of Fra Ilario, who represents Dante 
as having had at one time the intention of dedicating the Paradiso to 
King Frederic II. I donot wish to enter on the question of the genuine- 
ness of that extremely interesting letter, which, as is well known, has 
been much disputed ; but if it be genuine, the altered attitude of Dante 
towards Frederic is fully accounted for by the alteration in the king’s 
conduct and policy. (We may note the same change in Dante’s language 
at different times respecting even Clement V., and for the same reason.) 
There was a time when Dante had the highest hopes of Frederic. Not 
only did he join the Imperial party and support Dante’s hero, the Emperor 
Henry VII, but after that emperor’s death the chief hopes of the 
Imperialists were for a short time turned towards Frederic. He was 
offered the Signory of Pisa, and even arrived in that city to assume the 
leadership of the Ghibelline cause, but when he saw its apparent hope- 
lessness, he basely, or, as some might say, prudently, abandoned it. 
Having thus made 


per viltate un gran rifiuto, 


we need not wonder at the supreme contempt and disgust with which 
Dante speaks of him : feelings no doubt intensified by the recollection of 
what he had once hoped from him. He retired to his kingdom of 


Sicily, which he administered with capacity and success, ending his long 
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reign of forty-one years in 1337. As he thus survived Dante by sixteen 
years, he had ample opportunity of studying the poet’s estimate of his 
character in the pages of the Paradiso, by which he has indeed been 
immortalised, even though (to borrow Dante’s language respecting 
Florence) 


In grande onoranza non ne sali. (Znf. xxvi. 6.) 


This, then, closes the page of Sicilian history for our present pur- 
pose. We have endeavoured to thread our way through its leading 


events in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with Dante in hand, and to 
view its principal actors at that period as they are depicted for us in his 
immortal pages. Let us take leave of the subject by a parting visit to 
that wonderful spot in the Cathedral of Palermo—the obscure and un- 
‘pretending chapel in the south-west corner of the building, which contains 
within its narrow limits more remains of the illustrious dead than are 
now at any rate to be found in the same space anywhere else in the 
world besides—a spot more deeply interesting than even the far-famed 
vaults of the Escorial ; more so, I venture to think, than the church at 
Innsbruck (as to which Mr. Symonds hesitates), with its justly cele- 
brated and artistically far-superior group of heroes round the tomb of 
Maximilian, since some of these are mythical, like King Arthur, and 
most of them are buried elsewhere. That little chapel at Palermo con- 
tains crowded within its narrow limits (to pass over others of royal state 
and lineage, though of less note) the remains of the great Roger, 
first King of Sicily, the first (as king at any rate) of the line of Haute- 
ville ; also those of the Emperor Henry VI., the founder of the line of 
Hohenstaufen ; chiefest perhaps of all, those of the Emperor Frederic II, 
‘stupor mundi’; those also of his mother and his first wife, both named 
Constance—Constance of Hauteville and Constance of Aragon, the 
former being the daughter, the wife, and the mother respectively of the 
three great monarchs from whom ‘in death she is not divided.’ As we 
stand before the massive sarcophagus of Frederic, which reminds us 
even in its form of those ponderous sepulchres of the heresiarchs 
imagined by Dante, we feel with something like awe how the very 
words of the poet in that Canto might, with literal truth, be inscribed 


upon it :— 


Qua dentro é lo secondo Federico. 


E. MOORE. 
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A Gallic Study of Tennyson 


I le lecteur a lu l’Essai que nous avons consacré plus haut a 
Wordsworth, il se souvient que nous considérions ce poéte comme 
un poéte-type et comme le résumé de |’4me anglaise moyenne; nul, 
depuis Shakespeare et Milton, n’avait manifesté de la sorte le peuple 
anglais et sa conscience. Nous ajoutions que l’opinion lettrée, long- 
temps hostile, avait fini par se rallier, et par décerner a l’un des repré- 
sentants les plus exacts de la race les hommages qui lui étaient dus: 
Wordsworth s’était éteint au milieu du respect universel. De ces 
derniers mots il ne faudrait pas induire qu'il s’établit jamais entre le 
chantre des Lacs et le public un courant d’amour ou méme d’amitié 
tendre. On l’avait révéré comme un docteur ou comme un prétre plutét 
qu’aimé comme un potte: il n’avait été ni l’adoré, ni lidole. Si l’on 
tenait 4 s’enquérir des raisons de ce reste de froideur on trouverait qu’il 
avait justement manqué d’une certaine souplesse aimable et d’un grain 
de mondanité. En outre l’élément romanesque avait fait défaut chez 
lui: point de Dame et point d’Amour, ces deux themes du trouvére, et 
auxquels celui-ci dut d’étre, au Moyen-Age, honoré presque a |’égal du 
noble, et tenu pour le frére cadet du chevalier. Puis, 4 une époque 
tourmentée déja d’idées généreuses et libérales, le conservatisme de 
Wordsworth avait pu sembler a beaucoup quelque peu étroit. Telles 
étaient et telles sont encore les réserves du public: s’agit-il du solitaire 
de Rydal Mount, le mot /mztatzons vient a bon droit sous la plume. 


1 The Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, London: C, Kegan Paul & Co., 1879. 
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Soudain se leva, vers 1830, un jeune ¢tudiant de Cambridge qui, 
moins imposant et moins profond peut-étre que Wordsworth, sur certains 
points, le dépassait en étendue d’dme. Le nouveau venu s’annoncait 
plus sensitif, plus vibrant, plus flexible. En dépit de la modération 
magnifique du maintien, le frémissement intérieur transparaissait : parfois 
méme, entre les mains du virtuose, on vit la lyre trembler de passion. 
Doué d’ailleurs de tact autant que de génie, l’habile mélodiste savait 
mettre a temps une imperceptible sourdine a celle des cordes qui, pincée 
trop vivement, menagait de faire sursauter l’auditeur. Au bout de 
quelques années, l’applaudissement fut unanime: on acclama cette 
richesse et cette varicté d’accent, ce coloris tour a tour éclatant et 
délicat : on salua de vivats répétés le plus brillant cavalier poétique qui 
eut paru en Angleterre, depuis l’incomparable temps ot de chevaleres- 
ques génies étendaient leur unique manteau brodé d’or sous les pieds de 
la Reine, ot peu s’en fallut que Sir Walter Raleigh montat, dit-on, jusqu’a 
lamour d’Elisabeth. 


A notre tour, et aprés tant d'autres, nous avons prété I'oreille au 
chant du dernier et du plus grand des ménestrels d’Albion, de celui qui 
charma cottages et chateaux, du chanteur dont la voix magique nous 
retint captifs dans le cercle de ses ondes et nous envoiita tout entiers. 
Pourquoi le dissimuler? Nous aussi nous avons été pris sous la baguette 
exquise, 


Pourtant, il serait prudent de se soustraire au charme. Un enthou- 
siasme trop prononcé pourrait nuire a la spéciale analyse que nous avons 
a entreprendre ici. Ce n’est pas seulement en tant que figure du grand 
artiste et que personnalité poétique originale que cette figure de Tennyson 
est importante. Qu’on appartienne a son église ou qu’on soit d’une 
autre, jugeat-on méme sa gloire sinon surfaite, du moins un peu exagérée 
au détriment de tel maitre absolument incomparable, Shelley par ex- 

-emple, il sied de reconnaitre qu'il a été, en ce siecle, le poete favori de 
son pays. Naturellement il va nous falloir chercher et condenser les 
principales raisons d’un fait aussi intéressant. Rattacher autant que 
possible l’auteur a son milieu, c’est de quoi suffire 4 éclairer cette étude, 
et tel est le jour sous lequel nous voudrions la placer; sans cependant 
négliger ce qu'il peut y avoir dans notre poéte d’individuel et d’irréduc- 
tible, de personnel et d’inné. Nous essaierons d’indiquer en quoi il a 
recu, en quoi ajouté, en quoi créé ; de marquer ce qu’il n’aura fait que 
mettre cn ceuvre, comme aussi ce qu’il aura développé, agrandi, ou 


innové. 
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I 
VIE REELLE, MODERNITE, VUES PHILOSOPHIQUES 


Nous venons de faire entendre qu’il y a en Tennyson des parties de 
trouvéere, et nous nous réservons de mieux constater le fait dans notre 
seconde division. Mais avant d’abcrder ce point, nous devons avouer 
que nous ne saurions étre, au sujet de l’écrivain en vers qui nous occupe 
aujourd'hui, de l’avis de Jillustre auteur de ‘|’Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise. M. Taine ne voit guere en lui qu'un grand poéete archéo- 
logiste et qu’un admirable dilettante. Or, nous pensons qu’il en est tout 
autrement. A coté de lidéaliste et du mystique il y a en Tennyson un 
réaliste et un moderne, un homme que les choses contemporaines ont 
continuellement préoccupé et qui nous donne des preuves continuelles 
de cette préoccupation. 


I] faut reconnaitre au reste que les premiers recucils, ceux de 1830 et 
de 1832, ne renferment guére que des pieces de pur dilettantisme, 
romances, ballades, élégies ou descriptions fantaisistes. Tout est mélo- 
dieux, délicat, ravissant: le ‘Cygne mourant,’ ‘CEnone,’ les ‘Mangeurs 
de Lotus,’ attestent que les abeilles de l Hymette, revenues a la lumieére, 
ont traversé monts et vallées pour venir se poser sur le berceau d’un 
enfant prédestiné du Nord, d’un petit-fils du divin Platon: mais il ne 
faut cependant chercher 1a que de la grace exquise et légere': jusqu’ici 
point de modernité ni de peinture précise. Cependant quelques poésies 
font exception et commencent a porter une empreinte de nationalité: 
le ‘Palais de |’Art, symbole de l’idée de |’Art pour I’Art, fascinante 
d'abord puis si vide et délétere; la ‘Reine de Mai’ et la ‘Fille du 
Meunier,’ toutes les deux d’une excellente touche anglaise, chacune dans 
leur nuance, et préparant ‘ Dora’ et ‘Enoch Arden,’ deux poémes qui ne 
pouvaient naitre qu’au pays de Wordsworth et que je ne puis jamais lire 
sans me rappeler ‘Margaret’ ou ‘Michael.’ De méme ces titres-ci, 
‘Bonaparte,’ ‘ Pologne,’ ‘ Love thou thy land,’ ‘ Of old Freedom sat on the 
Heights,’ nous renseignent sur l’époque ot l’auteur écrit. Puis paraissent 
en 1842 les ‘ Idylles anglaises,’ titre significatif, et, des lors, parallélement 
aux épopées, aux féeries, aux légendes, nous n’allons cesser de nous 
trouver en pleine modernité. Tantét directe et tantot déguisée, l’idée 

1 Assez semblable a celle des galants poétes du temps de Charies I., et notamment d Herrick 
que nous relisions ces jours-ci dans l’édition nouvelle publié: par Mr. Ernest Rhys. Un peu 


Alirt et floues, Lilian et Adeline ont le méme charme délicat et rosé que les Lilia et Cynthia de 
l‘admirateur et ami de Ben Jonson. 
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moderne sera toujours trés suffisamment accusée et visible: progrés 
scientifique, questions sociales contemporaines, psychologie, méta- 
physique, se réfiéteront dans tels potmes que ‘Locksley Hall, ‘la 
Princesse,’ ‘ Maud,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘ Lucretius,’ ‘ Higher Pantheism,’ etc, 

Voici d’abord le célébre ‘ Locksley Hall.’ Ce n’est point ici qu’un 
coeur brisé, qu'un cri de malédiction et d’outrage, qu’une ‘ Nuit d’Octobre’ 
anglaise: l’4me ne s’affaisse longtemps, ni ne s’affole: elle songe vite 
a guérir, et cherche le reméde. Un souffle male et large de préoccupa- 
tions patriotiques, humanitaires, intellectuelles, redresse la quille de la 
barque désolée, échouée au triste rivage d’Amour: on sent qu'elle va 
bientét glisser sur la mer du monde, vent arriére et voile déployée. Le 
passage du milieu, loin d’étre abandonné a lui-méme, est fortement étayé 
par le début ou le héros raconte sa jeunesse studieuse, admiratrice des 
merveilles de la science et des progres du monde: et de méme, il est 
soutenu par la fin ou, aprés les sombres divagations, réapparait 1’espé- 
rance premiére, la foi 4 la patric, au monde, a la pensée, a I’action, 
Impossible de s’y tromper, et les critiques ont remarqué combien les vers 
suivants portent la date de leur époque, comme ils renvoient l’éclat de 
cette vision grandiose et confiante qui vers 1830 rayonnait de l’esprit 
de presque tous les penseurs anglais, enivrés alors du présent et du 
futur :— 


Ici, sur cette rive, j’errais, nourrissant une adolescence sublime—des féeriques 
récits de la science et des longs résultats du Temps ; 

Alors que derritre moi reposaient les sitcles, comme une terre féconde ; 
alors que je m/attachais au présent pour les promesses qu’il enfermait : 

Alors que je plongeais dans le futur aussi loin qu’ceil humain peut voir ;—je 
voyais la vision du monde et toutes les merveilles 4 venir. . . . 

Je voyais les cieux s’emplir de commerce, les galtres aux voiles magiques,— 
les pilotes du crépuscule de pourpre s’abattant avec les cargaisons précieuses ; ! 

Jentendais les cieux se remplir de cris, et il pleuvait une rosée lugubre,—des 
navires aériens des nations aux prises dans le bleu central ; 

Au long d’eux courait le large et titde murmure du vent du sud,—et les 
étendards des peuples plongeaient a travers le fracas de tonnerre ; 

Jusqu’a ce que le tambour de la guerre cessat de battre, et pliés les pavillons 
de bataille,—-pliés dans le Parlement de homme, et dans la Fédération du 
monde. 


Plus célébre encore que ‘ Locksley Hall,’ ‘la Princesse’ est une féerie 
chevaleresque et philosophique, humanitaire et Spensérienne, ot |’une 
des questions sociales de ce temps, celle de l’émancipation des femmes, 
s'habille a la seizi¢me siécle, se drape de brocart et s’ennuage de den- 


1 C’est une vision des ba'lons dirigeables de l’avenir. 
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telle, se pare en un mot de tous les caprices de imagination la plus 
variée et la plus délicieuse. J’en raconterai bri¢vement |’intrigue. Une 
fille de roi, révoltée de la condition d’esclave que, selon elle, ‘homme a 
toujours faite a la femme, obtient de son pere la permission de batir 
une demeure féerique et splendide qui tient a la fois du temple, de 
l'académie, et du palais. Elle-méme et ses charmantes doctoresses y 
enseignent les lettres, les sciences, et les arts. De tous les pays du 
monde, les femmes désireuses d’émancipation accoururent. En entrant 
elles prennent l’engagement de ne correspondre avec aucun homme 
pendant les trois ans qu’elles doivent habiter leur fantastique Université ; 
a leur sortie elles rivaliseront de valeur intellectuelle avec le sexe fort et 
travailleront a la libération de leurs sceurs arriérées et malheureuses 
Naturellement défense a tout homme de franchir le seuil de |’ Université 
féminine ; et ce, sous peine de mort. Bravant l’arrét, trois compagnons, 
dont un jeune prince amoureux de la princesse, se déguisent en femmes 
et sintroduisent dans le sanctuaire. Deécouverts, ils sont arrétés, puis 
relachés, car le pére du prince accourt en hate a la téte d’une armée; il 
met le sitge devant |’Université et détient comme otage le roi Gama, 
pere de la princesse. A son tour celle-ci se voit en grand danger ; 
heureusement son frére vole 4 son secours. On convient qu’un certain 
nombre de chevaliers des deux partis videront entre eux la querelle ; ils 
seront cinquante contre cinquante. Les partisans du prince sont vaincus, 
et lui-méme gri¢vement blessé. La princesse oublie les torts que son 
ceeur trouve au fond si pardonnables; elle recueille dans son palais 
toutes les victimes du combat, et s’asseyant au chevet de son adorateur, 
le dispute a la mort. Puis, en dépit de ses beaux arguments, de sa 
prétendue froideur de vestale, de ses anciennes invectives contre le sexe 
masculin, elle s’apergoit qu’elle aussi est ¢prise, et finit par laisser aller sa 
main dans celle de l’ennemi bien aimé. A la fin du poeme, des paroles 
sortent de la bouche du prince, qui expriment évidemment la propre 
pensée du poete: celui-ci reconnait que la femme a droit a une plus 
haute condition intellectuelle et sociale: il désire seulement que |’éduca- 
tion qui la lui conquerra soit adaptée a ses aptitudes, qui ne sont ni 
supérieures niinférieures a celles de l}homme, vu qu’elles sont autres. 
A la fois satire légére et revendication modérée, la ‘ Princesse’ suffirait a 
expiimer excellemment Il’esprit libéral et sensé de l’auteur ; adversaire 
du statu quo autant que de |’Utopie, et détestant par dessus tout ce qu'il 
appelle quelque part ‘l’erreur des extrémes.’ Quant a la forme, elle 
est d'une grace et d’une finesse rares ; peut-étre méme I’artiste a-t-il un 
peu abusé de la ciselure: c’est trop peussé, et cela n’a pas encore tout a 
fait l’absolue perfection artistique des ‘Idylles du Roi.’ Mais. quels 
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diamants, quelles perles poétiques que ces petits ‘songs,’ ces ‘lyrics’ 
semés au cours du po¢me? Ils dureront autant que la langue. Nous 
regrettons de ne pouvoir tous les donner, et en traduisons simplement 


un ou deux, sans d’ailleurs espérer en aucune facon réussir a leur garder 
un peu leur ineffable mélodie. 


Larmes, 6 vaines larmes, je ne sais ce qu’elles veulent, 
Les larmes qui du fond d’un divin désespoir 
Sourdent au cceur et s’amassent aux yeux, 
A la vue des heureux champs d’Automne, 
A la pensée des jours qui ne sont plus. 


Frais comme le premier rayon brillant sur une voile 
Qui nous raméne nos amis du monde sous-marin, 
Tristes comme le dernier rougissant sous la voile 
Qui sombre sous la vague avec tout ce qu’on aime ; 


Aussi tristes et frais les jours qui ne sont plus. 


Ah, tristes, étranges, comme, en une aube obscure, 
Le gazouillis des oiseaux & demi éveillés 
Pour des oreilles mourantes, lorsqu’a des yeux mourants 
La fenétre, lentement, devient un carré pile ; 
Aussi étranges et tristes les jours qui ne sont plus. 


Chers comme les baisers rémémorés aprés la mort, 
Suaves comme ceux feints par une fantaisie sans espoir 
Sur des lévres qui sont pour d’autres ; profonds comme I’amour, 
Comme le premier amour, et de regrets sauvages ; 
O mort dans la vie, les jours qui ne sont plus. 





Voici maintenant, emprunté au livre VII, le merveilleux passage ou, 
peu a peu touche d’amour, le coeur de la princesse s’attendrit et se fond ; 
le prince, encore tout faible et malade, vient de s’éveiller, et sur un ton 
de réve raconte la transformation :— 


. ++. Je ne savais oui j’étais ; 
Tout me faisait l’effet de vision: méme 
La suave Ida; ses paumes I’une contre l’autre, elle était assise: une rosée 
Perlait dans ses yeux ; sa forme me sembla plus molle 
Et plus ronde : je remuai: je soupirai: une prcssion 
Douce entoura mon poignet, des pleurs vinrent sur ma main : 
Alors, de langueur et de pitié pour moi-méme, les miens 
Coultrent sur mon visage, et avec ce que javais de vie, 
Comme une fleur qui ne peut se déplier toute 
Au soleil, tellement elle est trempée d’orage, 
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Et cependant, le plus qu’elle peut, vers lui se tourne,—sur elle 
Je fixai mes yeux faibles, et murmurai : 


Si vous étes, comme je pense, un doux réve, 

Doux réve, veuillez vous achever ; 

Si vous étes cette Ida que j’ai connue, 

Je ne demande rien: si, simplement, un réve, 

Doux réve, achevez-vous. Je mourrai cette nuit. 
Baissez-vous, comme pour m’embrasser avant que je meure. 


Je ne pus continuer, mais demeurai comme un en léthargie, 
Qui entend ses amis parler de ses funérailles, 

Et ne peux ni parler, ni remuer, ni faire un signe, 

Mais git, et redoute son sort. Elle se tourna ; fit une pause, 
Puis se baissa ; de ma langueur un cri s’échappa, 

L’ardent passion jaillit des bords mémes de la mort ; 

Et je crus que dans le monde des vivants 

Mon esprit étreignait celui d’Ida sur ses lévres. 

Puis je retombai, et de mes bras elle sortit 

Rouge de noble honte ; son soi 

Artificiel glissa d’elle comme une robe, 

La laissant femme et plus délicieuse 

Méme que cette autre qui vint 

Du fond des mers pour subjuguer tout par l’amour ; 

Alors que tomba son vétement de cristal ruisselant 

Et qu'elle passa en vue des iles de pourpre, 
Nue, double lumiére dans l’air et la vague, ; 

S’en allant 4 la rencontre des graces, la ott elles la parérent 

Pour l’adoration éternelle. Eternelle aussi la mienne, 

O majestueuse aimée, pour toi! Mais muette elle s’échappa de la chambre, 
Sans regarder derritre elle, et je sombrai dans le sommeil, 

Pénétré tout entier d’amour, un heureux sommeil. 


Dans la nuit, je m’éveillai : elle, pres de moi, tenait 
Un volume de poésies de son pays: 
Et, sur un ton bas, se lisait 4 elle-méine : 


‘Maintenant dort le pétale de poupre, et le blanc pétale : 
Dans la promenade du palais le cyprés est immobile : 
La nageoire d’or ne cligne plus dans la fontaine de porphyre : 
Voici que la lampyre s’éveille, et ton coeur avec mol. 


‘Maintenant baisse la téte le paon, comme un fantéme, 
Et comme d’un fantOme est ta lueur pour moi. 


‘Maintenant repose la terre, toute ouverte aux étoiles, 
Et ton cceur tout entier repose, ouvert 4 moi. 
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‘ Maintenant passe le météore en silence : il laisse 
Un lumineux sillon, comme tes pensers en moi. 


‘ Maintenant le lys replie sa suavité : 
Il glisse maintenant dedans le sein du lac: 


‘ Ainsi replie-toi, replie-toi, 6 chére : glisse 
Dedans mon sein, et sois perdu en moi.’ 


Je lentendis tourner la page : elle trouva une courte 
Et suave Idylle, et sur-un ton bas, continua a lire : 


‘Descends, 6 vierge, des hauteurs de la montagne : 
Quel plaisir vit sur la hauteur (ainsi chantait le berger), 
Sur la hauteur et dans le froid, splendeur des collines ! 

Cesse de te mouvoir si prés des cieux, et cesse 
De glisser, rayon de soleil, le long du pin foudroyé, 
De siéger, étoile, sur le clocher brillant ; 
Mais viens, car l’Amour est de la vallée, viens, 
Car l’Amour est de la vallée, viens, descends 
Le trouver ; il est lui, prés du seuil heureux, 
Main dans la main avec l’Abondance ; dans le mais, 
Ou rouge de la pourpre jaillie de la cuve, 
Ou comme un renard dans la vigne; il ne tient a faire route 
Avec la Mort et le Matin sur les cornes d’argent, 
Et tu ne le surprendras point dans la blanche ravine, 
Ni ne le trouveras tombé sur les bouches de glace 
Qui se précipitent obliquement par les chutes creusées 
Et font rouler le torrent hors de portes obscures ; 
Suis seulement, 6 vierge ; laisse le torrent te descendre en sa danse 
Jusque dans la vallée ; laisse les sauvages 
Aigles aux tétes décharnées glapir solitaires, et laisse 
Les monstrueuses chaines sen aller en pente, et verser 
Les mille guirlandes de vapeurs qui pendent & leurs flancs 
Et, comme un projet brisé, se dissipent dans lair; 
Ne t’évanouis pas ainsi ; mais, viens ; car les vallons 
T’attendent ; les piliers azurés du foyer 
S’éleévent pour toi ; les enfants appellent, et moi, 
Ton berger, je joue de la fitite, et tous les bruits sont suaves, 
Plus suave ta voix, mais tous les bruits sont suaves ; 
Les myriades de ruisseaux se pressant a travers la pelouse, 
Le roucoulement des colombes dans les ormes séculaires, 
Et le murmure des innombrables abeilles.’ 


‘Maud,’ un des plus beaux poemes de Tennyson, poéme sur Iequel 


nous aurons occasion de revenir, est une preuve de plus que non scule- 





ment le pocte s’est intéressé 4 son temps, mais qu'il s’y est méme 
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intéressé 4 ce point qu’a divers intervalles sa poésie en reproduit presque 
immédiatement soit l’aspect général, soit tout au moins un des aspects 
particuliers. En 1840, le premier ‘Locksley Hall’ répercutait, nous 
avons vu, l’écho de la joie démesurée d’alors a l’aspect des résultats du 
présent et des promesses de l'avenir. En 1855, apres le mouvement 
chartiste et les revendications populaires, il y eut lieu de réfléchir ; 
décidément, tout n’était pas pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes ; 
la paix tuait autant que la guerre; elle assassinait au guet-apens du 
‘struggle for life. Et immédiatement le sarcasme, la malédiction et 
la révolte de germer dans l’ame du héros de ‘ Maud,’ ame byronnienne, 
terrain tout préparé. Si maintenant nous ouvrons le second ‘ Locksley 
Hall,’ nous y retrouverons la tristesse et l'inqui¢tude des modérés 
d’aujourd’hui qui s’cffrayent du matérialisme de la science, de la 
brutalité de la démocratie, de la sauvagerie des vengeances populaires. 
S'agit-il de préoccupations morales, d’idées pures, de mceurs patriarcales, 
de caractéres typiques, de descriptions de Nature, Tennyson nest pas 
moins réflecteur. La ‘ Vision du Péché,’ titre significatif, semble la 
transposition poétique d’un sombre sermon méthodiste: une telle note 
est d’autant plus frappante qu’elle est rare dans notre auteur; elle 


suffisait 4 prouver l’influence du milieu et a montrer que les génies les 


plus libraux et les plus lumineux d’Outre-Manche ont des retours de 
puritanisme subit et de rigorisme instinctif. Dans l’ordre métaphysique, 
telle pi¢cce que ‘Panthéisme supérieur’ atteste Vhéréditaire intuition 
germanique de la mysticité panth¢iste de la nature: bien qu’a vrai 
dire, le panthcisme de Tennyson ne soit, tout comme celui de Words- 
worth, qu’un compromis platonicien, une libérale atténuation du terrible 
dogme orthodoxe, et que les deux poctes continuent a croire 4 un Dieu 
personncl, aussi supérieur a sa création que le soleil peut l’étre a son 
reflet: tandis qu’au contraire Shelley et Goethe, précurseurs poétiques 
de la philosophie scientifique de l’avenir, tendent a fondre, et si j’osais 
dire, 4 submerger Dieu, c’est-a-dire l’inexplicable Nécessité, dans sa 
réalisation sensible, qui est Univers en évolution. Enfin Tennyson, 
presque aussi bien que Wordsworth, sait exprimer la poésie des vies 
pures, familiales, et suaves ; a cet égard, la ‘ Fille du Meunier’ est une 
piéce profondément vraie et pénétrante, encadrée comme celle est, et avec 
un aussi grand art, dans le paysage appropri¢é. De méme, toujours 
comme Wordsworth, il excelle a reproduire un trait caractéristique de 
Vame anglaise, l’héroisme silencieux et stoique. Enoch Arden est un 
pauvre marin qui est parti chercher fortune; il a laissé au pays sa 
femme et ses enfants, et depuis, on ne |’a plus revu ; on le croit mort. 
Il n’en est rien, mais qui pourrait se douter qu'il a, comme Robinson, 
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fait naufrage dans une ile déserte ot il est resté dix ans? 


maison: elle est abandonnée et ‘a vendre.’ 


la femme d’Enoch s’est remariée au meunier Philip. 


les enfants du premier mari comme s’ils étaient les siens. 


aussi poignante qu’irrésistible, il s’est glissé 4 pas de loup dans le jardin 


PARALLELEMENT 4 l’idée purement moderne que nous venons de voir 
passer ici sous formes de confessions psychologiques et lyriques, de 
poésies ou pocmes narratifs, de chants métaphysiques, moraux ou 
patriotiques, et méme de féeries fantaisistes, on remarque dans |’ceuvre 
de Tennyson une série de pieces spéciales, ballades ou épopées, qui 
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Rapatrié par 


le plus grand des hasards, il gagne son village et passe devant sa 


Pressentant son malheur, 


il arrive a l’auberge ou il ne dit pas qui il est: personne ne songe non 
plus a le reconnaitre, il est trop vieilli et changé, et, des les premiers 
jours, la bavarde hétesse lui conte, entre autres histoires du bourg, que 


Annie est mainte- 


nant riche et heureuse, car Philip est le meilleur des hommes, et il aime 


Pour ne pas 


détruire la joie de ce foyer ott son apparition ferait l’effet d’un coup de 
foudre, Enoch ne se découvre a personne: il préfére languir et mourir, 
Quelle a été I’étendue de son sacrifice, on peut l’imaginer: méme il a 
failli se trahir et crier de souffrance, le soir oll, poussé par une curiosité 


de Philip, et de derriére un arbre a vu |’heureux intérieur et le bonheur 


qui n’est pas pour lui :— 


Les coupes et l’argenterie sur la table aux reflets brunis 
Miroitaient et brillaient ; et si gai, le foyer ; 

A droite de latre il vit 

Philip, le soupirant dédaigné d’autrefois, 

Vigoureux, vermeil, avec son bébé sur ses genoux ; 

Par dessus l’épaule de son second pére se penchait une fille, 
Une Annie plus jeune et plus élancée, 

Aux beaux cheveux et grande, et de sa main levée 
Sautillaient un ruban et une bague 

Pour tenter le bébé ; celui-ci levait ses bras plissés, 
Voulait attraper, et manquait toujours, et ils riaient ; 





Et & gauche de l’atre il vit 

La mere qui jetait souvent un coup d’ceil du cété du bébé, 
Et se tournait de temps a autre pour parler 

A son fils ainé, qui se tenait debout prés delle, grand et fort ; 
Elle lui disait quelque chose qui lui plaisait, car il souriait. 


II 
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portent ces titres : la ‘ Dame de Shalott,’ ‘ Sir Galahad,’ ‘ Agnes,’ ‘ Oriana,’ 
‘Morte d’Arthur,’ ‘les Idylles du Roi.’ De telles piéces ont besoin 
d’étre examinées d’assez pres, si l’on veut connaitre le vrai sens, et ne 
point risquer d’émettre a leur propos un jugement superficiel. 


Ce ne sont point en effet que de simples virtuosités d’impeccable 
artiste en vers, que les ‘Idylles du Roi.’ N’y voir, comme la grande 
Elizabeth Browning,' que l’inutile restitution d’une vie chevaleresque 
absolument morte et aussi étrangére que possible a |’esprit moderne 
est aussi faux qu’injuste. De ce qu’un beau génie se joue de temps a 
autre parmi les souvenirs et les traditions poétiques, de ce qu'il y trouve 
son imagination plus a l’aise et plus au large, de ce qu’il sait apprécier 
l’avantage et l’attrait du recul et de la perspective, il n’y a nullement a 
conclure qu’il ne soit qu’un dilettante. Si méme il ne s’agit pour lui que 
d’une question de cadre et de couleur, si les pi¢ces renferment un sens 
également applicable au présent et au passé, si en un mot elles sont des 
symboles, nous devrons féliciter doublement !’auteur, lui faire compliment 
et pour la personnalité de son imagination et pour la noblesse de son 
4me ; car en méme temps que celle-la se donne une féte a elle-méme en 
une suite de tableaux enchantés, celle-ci réanime et renouvelle telle 
légende restée dans la mémoire de telle société humaine comme |’une 
des expressions les plus brillantes, les plus libérales, et les plus précises 
de son idéal. Ainsi fait Tennyson dans les ‘Idylles du Roi;’ il y 
récrée la ‘Table Ronde,’ dont le nom est symbole de pittoresque magique 
et de perfection morale. Or par cela seul que la fantaisie romantique et 
’Idéal moral font ici le fond de la légende, le poéte se trouve étre au 
centre de sa race: il est avec elle hier, aujourd’hui, demain:; il en est le 


contemporain éternel. 


Au centre méme de sa race, disions-nous: c’est az sommet qu'il 
fallait dire. Ceci demande explication, et nous allons aborder lune des 


particularités les plus curicuses de la littérature anglaise. 


Pour peu que vous l’ayez feuilletée, vous avez remarqué que I|’Idéal 
mystique et moral y est, plus peut-ctre qu’en d'autres littératures, 
préconisé par I’élite des écrivains. A premiere vue, cela semble ¢trange: 


' En un passage d’ ‘ Aurora Leigh’ que nous avons eu déja occasion de traduire, et nous 
prions le lecteur de vouloir bien se reporter 4 notre étude sur elle: ‘ Poétes modernes de 
Angleterre,’ t. i. pp. 210-211, En revanche un autre potte Anglais contemporain, Mr. 
Roden Noel, a trés bien percu et marqué le caractére profondément humain des Idylles. 
Voir ‘Essays on Poetry and Poets,’ by the Hon, Roden Noel (London : Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co,, 1886). 
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on se demande comment un peuple aussi ‘ positif’ a pu produire quel- 
ques-uns des idéalistes les plus exaltés qu’on ait vus. Par parenthése, 
il se trouve que ce positivisme est un des éléments de solution du 
probléme : mais commencons par le commencement et rappelons que 
le sentiment du Sublime, c’est-a-dire de la beauté morale, est inhérent 
et naturel aux races germaniques. Ceci pos¢é—et c’est incontestable, 
Madame de Staél et M. Taine ont accumulé tant de preuves et de faits 
a lappui qu'il n’y a qu’a s’incliner devant leur démonstration-—que fait 
l’élite, sinon de développer ce sentiment, qui, chez elle, ne s’arréte pas 
en route, et pousse d’un seul jet, de la racine a la tige et a la fleur? 
Car aux profondeurs de la race anglaise et méme dans ses couches 
moyennes, un tel sentiment est trop privé de grand air philosophique 
et d’espace pour qu'il puisse atteindre unc expression parfaitement 
épanouie et lumineuse: il se noue vite, aboutit au mysticisme puritain 
et au sens de la régle, se traduit par l’austérité et lilluminisme chez les 
méthodistes, par la dignité et la respectabilité dans l’a/per middle class, 
par le stoicisme chez nombre d’humbles et de déshérités, par le loyalisme, 
le respect de la hi¢rarchie, de la loi, de la femme, et de la foi conjugale 
a peu pres chez tous, j’entends chez tous ccux qui ne sont pas nés 
vicieux ou dégradés, que leurs passions incorrigibles ou leur horrible 
misere n’a pas précipités aux derniers cercles de l’enfer des grandes 
villes. C’est la, certes, un grave ensemble de vertus salutaires ; elles 
ne sont cependant pas les seules au monde, et pourraient s’en faire 
moins accroire ; mais le malheur est surtout que l’opinion moyenne, 
rigoriste, prude, bornée, et toute puissante, a cru devoir en imposer les 
dehors et la lettre au moins autant que l’esprit ; d’ot, beau jeu pour 
’hypocrisie, la convention, et le formalisme; plus d’un ‘dépensera 
tant de moralité a l’usage de ses voisins qu’il ne lui en restera plus pour 
son propre compte’; ou affecte un maintien austére, ou a des grands 
mots plein la bouche, et lon n’est souvent qu'une ame seche, voire 
un vaurien ou une brute. I] n’y a donc point de médaille qui n’ait son 
revers, pas de principe, si excellent soit-il, qui ne tende a s’exagérer et 
a se vicier': de ceci les faits sociaux d’Angleterre, aussi bien que les 
faits moraux, nous sont une nouvelle preuve. Que d’abus établis il y 
reste, que d’injustices légales, que de privileges oppressifs, maintenus et 
presque consacrés par l’antique respect? En vain le libéralisme 

' Ce que nous avangons ici nous semble d’autant plus exact qu’on peut voir ot en est 
maintenant, en fait de liberté et d’égalité, la branche ainée de la souche germanique : tandis 
que les Anglo-Saxons, chez lesquels un sentiment trés vif du droit individuel a de bonne heure 
corrigé l’excés hiérarchique, ont été les premiers des peuples modernes 4 s’émanciper, les 
Allemands qui, eux, ont toujours été avevglement loyalistes et chez qui l’idée de subordination 


a toujours régné sans partage, seront viaisemblablement les derniers 4 avoir des institutions 
libres. 
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utilitaire a fait contrepoids, en vain il a réalisé des merveilles, il n’est 


encore qu’a demi vainqueur dans sa lutte contre le paupérisme effroy- 
able, l’exploitation des malheureux, |’écrasement des faibles, et autres 
monstruosités issues de la longue domination des castes, de l’implaca- 
bilité traditionnelle de l’aristocratie et des snob. Alors, au-dessus des 
affectations, des étroitesses, des brutalités, apparaissent les Ames absolu- 
ment nobles. A la fois par action et par réaction, par absolue sublimité 
native autant que par dégott du cant, du lucre, du positivisme, de 
l’égoisme des classes riches, de tous ces vices dont on trouve trace 
jusque dans les lettres et chez tels cuistres que Southey, par amour 
inné et parfait de toutes les choses généreuses et évangéliques aussi 
bien que par haine des perversions et déformations du devoir et du sens 
pratique, elles relevent a des hauteurs extraordinaires le drapeau de 
’Idéal. Les uns écrivent ou parlent, d’autres agissent, certains ont une 
attitude absolument militante de réformateurs, tandis que leurs voisins 
sont plus patients et plus modérés, mais que ce soit Gordon ou Shelley, 
Sir Henry Lawrence ou Wordsworth, Miss Florence Nightingale ou 
Elizabeth Browning, Havelock ou Macaulay, Owen ou Charles Kingsley, 
les uns et les autres sont l’incarnation méme de quelques-uns des plus 
hauts efforts par quoi l‘homme ait tenté de s’élever jusqu’a |’Absolu 
moral. De méme, dans certains poemes de Tennyson, et notamment 
dans les ‘ Idylles du Roi,’ y a-t-il un puissant coup d’aile vers le Sublime. 


Qu’on les lise seulement, ces paraboles poétiques, et l’on conviendra 
qu'il est fort étrange de n’y voir que de la restitution et du dilettantisme. 
Mais il y est partout, l’Idéal mystique et moral, point n’est besoin de 
sonder ni d’approfondir, il transparait aussi clair et lumineux que pos- 
sible, derri¢re le voile de dentelle diaphane. Sous la forme morale, il 
sincarne d’abord dans Arthur, le chevalier parfait, le prince accompli, 
type de toutes les vertus: modéle de courage, de loyauté, de courtoisie, 
de générosité, de justesse d’esprit, redresseur de torts, défenseur de 
faibles et d’opprimés ; héros qui couronne le magnifique édifice de ses 
splendeurs spirituelles par le pardon de l’adultére. Nous le retrouvons 
encore, cet idéal moral, dans l’admirable obéissance conjugale d’Enide, 
dans l'amour angélique d’Elaine, dans la réprobation infligée a toute 
passion illicite, si irrésistible et naturelle que la fassent les circonstances. 
Sous forme mystique, il s’élevera encore plus haut, l’'Idéalisme: il 
resplendira dans l’impeccabilité de Galahad, le chevalier a la blanche 
armure, dans la recherche du Graal, c’est-a-dire dans l’essor soudain, sur 
les ailes de la contemplation et de l’extase, aux cimes de la vision 
supérieure et de la vie parfaite. Mais ici méme, devant le ciel ouvert, 
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la raison ne perdra pas ses droits. Qu’on ne s’y trompe point, la con- 
templation de l’Absolu et la vie parfaite en Dieu sont le privilege de 
deux ou trois, des élus immédiats, Agnés et Galahad, que leur sublimité 
native a rendus dignes d’étres ravis jeunes dans la cité spirituelle: mais 
avec eux qu’ont Ge commun les autres? Et quel bon sens supréme est 
celui d’Arthur? Comme il marque nettement aux chevaliers quils 
n’ont point a quitter la terre pour le ciel, mais que leur devoir est au 
contraire de rester ici-bas pour y faire le Bien et y combattre le Mal! 
Point d’ascétisme égoiste et mal compris: admirez et ne jalousez pas le 
chevalier vierge a la blanche armure. . Sans doute il fut sublime, sans 
doute il est sauvé, mais vous vous n’étes pas damné, et d’ailleurs votre 
tache est autre. Oui, Galahad fut un héros et un saint, mais si vous 
aimez et servez votre prochain, vous serez bien prés, vous aussi, d’étre 
des héros et des saints ; la vraie sainteté aboutit a l’action, et récipro- 
quement : avant d’étre ravi en Dieu, Galahad mettait le mal en picces 
partout ou il le rencontrait: il était l’espoir des bons et la terreur des 
méchants. Pensées libérales et magnifiques, d’un christianisme agrandi 
et fécond ; noble conclusion d’une des plus nobles poésies qui soient, 
d’une poésie a la fois haute et large, mystique et humaine. 


Voila la signification abstraite et la philosophie des ‘ Idylles’ ; mais, 
dans l’ceuvre, elle se fait vie et chair, au milieu d’un décor enchanteé. 
La féte pour les yeux accompagne la féte pour le cceur: revétues de 
l’épée, du bouclier, et du heaume, les splendeurs spirituelles cavalcadent 
sur un fond de temps magiques, au pied de tours haut pavois¢es de 
banniéres a devises. La féerie du Moyen-Age idéal et chevaleresque 
ressuscite: Camelot, la cité sainte, la cité de Merlin et d’Arthur, 
apparait. Elle est vieille, riche, obscure, étroite: fleche sur fléche, toit 
sur toit, tour sur tour, elle grimpe et s’¢lance en aiguille aux flancs plus 
sveltes encore du puissant Hall royal. Part-on pour le tournoi, pour le 
champ de bataille, ou pour la recherche du Graal, les lucarnes sont 
crénelées de tétes qui regardent, et dans leur vis-a-vis se touchent 
presque, tant les toits chancelants se penchent I’un vers l’autre ; plus bas, 
les dames encombrent les longues galeries qu’étayent les cous de dragons 
montant aux murs crevassés, et les fleurs pleuvent sur les chevaliers qui 
passent : hommes et jeunes gens sont a califourchon, a tous les coins, 
sur les licornes, les cygnes, les griffons, d’ot' ils désignent chaque preux 
parson nom. En revenant, on remontera, parmi les mémes vivats, au 
puissant Hall qu’encerclent quatre zones de sculpture symbolique: dans 
la premiére, les bétes tuent les hommes; dans la seconde les hommes 
tuent les bétes ; la troisieme représente des guerriers, hommes parfaits ; 
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dans la quatri¢me on voit des hommes avec des ailes qui leur poussent ; 
une statue aux ailes d’or, celle d’Arthur, domine le tout. Dans la 
grande salle a longue voiite, douze grandes fenétres blasonnent les 
guerres d’Arthur, et la, vétu d’une robe rouge constellée de dragons d’or, 
il si¢ge, entouré de sa Table Ronde. C’est 1a qu'il tient les assises de 
son Ordre idéal; 14 qu'il arme les nouveaux chevaliers, et les astreint 
aux serments de courage, de douceur, de fidélité en amour, d’obéissance ; 
Ja qu’il échange avec eux de nobles propos et leur adresse ces harangues 
qui les gardent dans le droit chemin. II y rend la justice, et a chaque 
abus a détruire, 4 chaque appel d’opprimé, un chevalier sort sur son 
ordre, pour aller réparer la breche faite au royaume de Dieu. La, le 
noble Geraint lui présenta sa fiancée rougissante Enide ; la, le grand et 
coupable amour de Lancelot du Lac, le chef des chevaliers, porta, 
bravant les yeux soupconneux, les couleurs de Guinevere, femme 
d’Arthur, de l’impériale Guinevere, 4 la majesté de statue ; la, Galahad 
s'assit sur le ‘ si¢ge périlleux,’ en s’écriant ‘ Si je me perds, je me sauve,’ 
et immeédiatement la voite s’ouvrit, le tonnerre gronda, et dans un rayon 
de lumiére, sept fois plus clair que le jour, le Saint Graal apparut. La, 
pour accomplir un voeu, le prince Gareth, déguisé, vint demander au roi 
a servir pendant un an et un jour dans ses cuisines; la, enfin, Sir 
Percivale, l’ascéte, et Sir Galahad, le pur, transporterent Elaine morte. 


III 
LES FEMMES DE TENNYSON 


Voici, par groupes, les types de femmes qui m’ont le plus frappé : 

. . . 8° La vierge blonde, aux yeux baissés, rougissante, plus pure qu’une madone de 
Raphael, sorte d’Eve, incapable de chute, dont la voix est une musique, adorable de candeur, 
de douceur, de bonté, et devant laquelle on est tenté de baisser les yeux avec respect. Depuis 
Virginia, Imogéne, et les autres femmes de Shakespeare ou de ses grands contemporains, 
jusqu’aux Esther et aux Agnés de Dickens, la littérature anglaise les a mises au premier plan ; 
elle sont la plus parfaite fleur du pays. —H. Taine, Notes sur 2Angleterre. 


Qu’ON se rende d’abord bien compte qu’un pareil type n’est possible 
que dans une société a la fois hiérarchisée et chrétienne, ot la femme, 
honorée, il est vrai, par homme, et protégée d’une garantie plus puis- 
sante que toutes les garanties légales, le respect de chacun, a cependant 
toujours accepté non seulement le pouvoir, mais le prestige masculin. 
En France, vous ne rencontreriez que trés rarement un exemplaire d’une 
telle variété féminine : les meilleures de nos Frangaises sont d’une finesse 
sans pareille, ont grand coeur, et font preuve de beaucoup de décision 


et de bon sens, mais l’Ame réveuse, pensive, et soumise leur fait absolu- 
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ment défaut. Ecoutez-les parler ou regardez-les agir: de quels coups 
d’épingle ne criblent-elles pas a chaque minute l’autorité purement 
légale de homme, ct que n’inventent-elles pas pour s’y soustraire? 
Scénes, ruses, crises de nerfs, tout leur est bon. Le fait est qu’elles ne 
la reconnaissent guere: elles se croient au moins autant de droits que de 
devoirs, et i’on voit ou sent partout leur main dans les affaires extérieures 
ou intérieures de la communauté. Qu’il y ait dans une telle ingérence 
autant de bon que de mauvais, c’est possible, et ce n’est pas pour le 
moment I’affaire: nous constatons simplement que nous vivons dans le 
pays de l’égalité par excellence, et que chacun veut en détenir un lam- 
beau. I] n’en va pas ainsi de l'autre cété du détroit: le réle de la 
femme y est, en droit et en fait, plus limité.'| Sans doute elle a aussi ses 
franchises: on lui laisse pendant sa vie de jeune fille une assez grande 
liberté d’allures, et, dans la plupart des cas, le droit de choisir elle-méme 
son maitre et secigneur : mais c’est tout, et aussit6t mari¢e, elle se laissera 
tout naturellement régir par la loi de subordination et de loyalisme a 
laquelle chacun se soumet du haut en bas de I’échelle. La-bas, elle n’a 
droit a l’esprit viril que si elle le conquiert de haute lutte, par la puis- 
sance de son cerveau ct de sa volonté. S’affirme-t-elle femme supérieure, 
on s'incline: en Angleterre, rien n’est probant comme un fait. Mais 
méme en ce cas—et nous l’avons plus d’une fois noté dans la vie et 
dans la littérature-—l’homme peut zz fetfo sourire, car la rebelle est loin 
de s’étre autant émancipée qu’elle voudrait se le figurer. Si radicale et 
si bas-bleu soit-elle, elle reste a la merci de son cceur: qu'elle vienne 
a s’éprendre demain, et voila balayées ses théories a’hier: en elle ; 


réapparait immédiatement l’instinct de la ferveur mystique et de 





l'adoration dans |l’amour. 





Or, l’archétype de l’Anglaise aimante éclate dans Tennyson : aussi 
angélique qu’humain, et aussi réel qu’idéal, il s’y appelle Dora, Edith, 
Enid, Elaine, et Maud. 





A propos d’elles, tout le poeme de la passion allait se dérouler, 
Calme et suave en elles, semblable 4 une mer bleue, ¢tincelante de 
paillettes d’or, et a laquelle conduisent de petits sentiers verts, il devait 
se déchainer en vagues hurlantes au coeur de leurs amants. Ravagés 








A 


eux-mémes, ceux-ci allaient par contre-coup bouleverser l’Ame céleste 
qui ne demandait qu’a réfléchir éternellement leur image. Grandiose 








? Qu’on en juge par ce simple fait qu’il y a quelques années encore, et avant la réforme 
législative de 1882, la femme mariée anglaise ne pouvait ni tester ni acquérir, et n’était pas 
consultée lors du mariage des enfants. 
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et dramatique, le contraste charmait et glacait. C’était la destinée 
ordinaire de l’amour: la tempéte de |’aprés-midi grondait soudain sur 
la matinée merveilleuse: la chute du tonnerre tuait l’espérance ensoleillée 
et la joie triomphante. 


Il me semble qu’elles sont des étres autrefois aimés et connus de 
moi, les femmes de Tennyson ; de douces créatures que j’ai vu vivre et 
dont, en ce moment, je me prends a repasser, avec ivresse et mélancolie, 
lhistoire. Voici Enide, fleur blanche et vermeille de la vieille demeure 
patriarcale, du vieux chateau ruiné: le prince Geraint vient d’arriver 
dans la cour. Elle méne le destrier a |’écurie, puis sert a table le pére 
ct la mére, et ’héte aussitét: épris et fiancé qu’assis : il est, lui, l’un des 
compagnons d’Arthur, et son bras va venger tout a l’heure les griefs du 
Comte Yniol, péere de la bien-aimée. Puis il épousera la fleur vermeille 
et blanche, la présentera a la cour d’Arthur, et l’entourera de soins, 
jusqu’au moment ou, pris de jalousie subite, il l’accablera de chatiments, 
la faisant voyager et marcher devant lui dans de dangereux déserts, 
avec défense de parler sans étre interrogée, et nonobstant sans cesse 
aimé, respecté, et sauvé par elle. Elle ne sait de quoi elle est coupable, 
la pauvre Enide : ‘si Enide erre, qu’Enide connaisse sa faute,’ s’est-elle 
contentéededire humblement. Elle ne discontinuera pas de rester aimante 
et fidéle, baisant la main qui la chatie sans motif, courbée sur le corps de 
son seigneur qu’elle croit tué dans un combat terrible, bravant la fureur et 
rejetant les offres du Comte Doorm, béte féroce féodale dont elle est la 
prisonniére et qui la désire. Puis tout s’arrange : Geraint reconnait son 
erreur et leur félicité renait: une fois par hasard le destin est clément, 
et veut bien récompenser I’innocence, le dévouement, la douleur supportée 
en silence, et la magnifique humilité de l'amour. 


Moins heureuse, ah! moins heureuse, sa sceur en perfection et en 
beauté, l’incomparable Elaine. Celle-ci, la ‘vierge de lys,’ le lys 
d’Astolat, s’est éprise du chef des chevaliers, de Lanceiot du Lac. Dés 
qu'elle l’a vu, elle est demeurée ‘ ravie en sa face, comme en celle d’un 
Dicu,’ Elle ne connait pas le grand et coupable amour qu'il porte a 
limpériale Guinevere, femme d’Arthur: et jamais elle n’y voudra 
croire. Aprés un tournoi ot il a été grievement blessé, elle s’en va le 
soigner et le guérir. Lui ne veut voir en elle qu’une sceur et une amie: 
au moment de la quitter, il lui demande quelle faveur elle voudra bien 
accepter de lui: ‘ Je suis prince et seigneur dans mon pays: dites votre 
désir, douce Elaine.’ Alors, dans ce moment supréme, elle surmonte sa 
timidité: ‘Ah! votre amour,’ dit elle en tendant innocemment ses bras 
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blancs, ‘votre amour, étre votre femme.’ Il répond: ‘Je _ n’aurai 


jamais de femme, douce Elaine.” ‘Non, non, j’ai tort, reprend-elle, 


‘point votre femme, mais votre servante, étre avec vous toujours, voir 
votre visage, vous suivre partout.’ Il secoue encore la téte: ‘Cela ne se 
peut non plus ; quels seraient les propos dumonde?’ ‘ Hélas pour moi, 
dit-elle, ‘n’étre plus avec vous, ne plus voir votre visage! mes jours sont 
finis.’ Et comme il s’éloigne, elle se sent blessée a mort: bientdét la 


colombe a fermé ses yeux pour toujours. 


Mais voici la derni¢re qui passe: Maud, l’infortunée Maud, Maud a 


la sombre histoire. Tandis qu'elle était encore enfant, son pére ruina 
le pere de l'homme qu’elle devait aimer; sarcastique et lugubre, fils 
d’une mére morte de chagrin, le futur amant grandit seul, parmi ses 


haines et ses désespoirs. Tout a coup se léve devant lui la consolatrice : 


elle est venue, Maud, l’amie soudaine, la seule amie, racheter de son 
amour Il’infamie légale commise par les siens. Le visage du malheureux 
s’iliumine ; le ciel descend dans son enfer. Aussi ardent et plus pur 
qu’aux temps antiques, le nouveau cantique des cantiques résonne; 
l’Ame chantante de l’amant monte tout entiére vers |’humble, et bel, et 
doux ange. Mais l’implacable destin veille ;-une querelle survient entre 
le frére et l’‘amant ; l’amant tue le frére, et la vie de Maud est finie. Oui, 
fini son corps, mais non son ame, ni son souvenir: je sais ceux qui se 
rappellent Maud, a jamais. Rien d’elle n’est fini pour vous, n’est-ce pas, 
lectrices anglaises, et rien d’elle n’est fini pour moi. Non, les portes du 
ciel ne sont pas closes, non, les yeux de Maud ne sont pas fermés: ils 
ont passé dans notre ame, et s’y sont rouverts pour toujours. Elle va 
revenir, parée comme apres la féte, comme avant l'instant fatal : comme 
avant l’instant fatal, comme apres la féte, elle va descendre au jardin :— 

Elle vient, ma colombe, ma chére ; 

Elle vient, ma vie, mon destin ; 

La rose rouge s’écrie: ‘ Elle approche, elle approche ;’ 

La rose blanche pleure : ‘ Elle tarde ;’ 

Le pied d’alouette préte l’oreille : ‘ Je l’entends, je l’entends ;’ 

Et le lis chuchote: ‘ J’attends.’ 


Elie vient, mon aimée, ma suave ; 
Son pas fut-il toujours aussi aérien, 
Mon cceur I’entendrait et battrait, 
Fut-il terre dans un lit de terre ; 
Ma poussitre l’entendrait et battrait, 
Eussé-je été mort depuis un siécle ; 
Elle tressaillirait, tremblerait sous ses pas, 
Elle refleurirait pourpre et rouge.! 
' Mand, pp. 346, 347. 
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IV 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Je Ventends maintenant qui sonne 
D’éternels saluts au mort ; 


‘ Ave, Ave, Ave,’ dit-elle, 
‘ Adieu, Adieu,’ pour toujours. . . . 


Sois prés de moi quand je mourrai, 
Montre-moi le terme de la lutte humaine, 
Et sur horizon bas et noir de la vie 


Le crépuscule de l’éternel jour. . . .! 


Pas une corde ne devait manquer a cette lyre si riche. Comme la 
fidélité passionnée de ses héroines avait remué et ravi les cceurs féminins, 
de méme tous ceux épris d’amiti¢ virent-ils avec une émotion profonde 
le culte dont il entourait une noble figure de jeune homme, par lui 
longuement et picusement é¢voquée des ombres de la mort. C’était 
Arthur Hallam. ‘ 


Ils avaient vécu ensemble une de ces magnifiques jeunesses que 
connaissent seules, dans le monde moderne, les Universités anglaises. 
On les avait comptés parmi les plus distingués de ces éphébes instruits 
et découplés, développés a la fois par le sport et l'étude, et dont la riche 
santé s’épanouit dans un cadre de ville a la fois pittoresque et savante, 
costumée et ciselée par tous les Ages, ceinte de verdure et fleurie, fille 
du Nord fantastique et cependant sceur des riantes Académies du Sud 
antique, d’Athénes et d’Alexandrie: 4 Cambridge, ils avaient été ie 
centre d’un petit groupe d’élite. Autour d’Arthur Hallam et d’Alfred 
Tennyson s’étaient réunis quelques étudiants dont chacun a eu depuis sa 
part de célébrité: Trench, Merivale, Monckton Milnes, Henry Alford, 
Thackeray. C’étaient entre eux les remarquables causcries par lesquelles 
les jeunes intellectuels se préparent 4 marquer dans I’attention des 
hommes; on dissertait de omni re scibili; sans faire fi d’ailleurs des 
‘quibusdam ailiis, ni du plus important des themes nationaux; on 
parlait non seulement esprit pur et art, mais aussi du commerce et de 
l'industrie du pays. L’orateur magique, le platonicien, était Arthur 
Hallam. Tous se suspendaient a ses lévres musicales, ‘alors que le 
dieu intéricur illuminait son visage, et brillait dans ses yeux d’azur 
céleste, au-dessus desquels s’élevait un front a la Michel-Ange.’ II était 
fiancé a l’une des sceurs de Tennyson, et celui-ci aimait son ami d’un 


1 In Memoriam, pp. 303, 301, lvii., 1. 
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double et fervent amour. IIs allaient parfois, dans une retraite de cam- 


pagne, oublier les bruits de la ville; sur la pelouse ombragée on goitait 
lair frais et l’ombre, assis tous en cercle autour d’Arthur, qui, de sa voi 
’ ’ xX 


“ 
charmante, lisait les poctes toscans. Parfois un héte venait les voir, 


quelque sceur heureuse, et, a l’heure de la lune, elle chantait une ballade 
en s'accompagnant de la harpe. 


Cette félicité fut breve: au cours d’un voyage en Europe, Arthur 


Hallam, agé de vingt-deux ans, fut enlevé par la mort, et l’dme d’Alfred 
Tennyson se voila d’un long deuil. 


C’est ce deuil qui se lamente dans ‘In Memoriam,’ touchante suite 
d’élégies, mélopée lente, longue, méditative, qui sans cesse reprend, 
continue, s’accumule, sous l’afflux incessant, monotone, désol¢, du 
souvenir. Plaintes, méditations, réveries, suggestions, s’échappent sans 
fin de l’4me inconsolée. Elles s’envolent vers la pierre sépulcrale 
d’Arthur, et s’assoient pres d’elle, pendant les années et les jours. Leur 
attitude est celle de l’aspiration ardente et triste 4 une réunion bien- 
heureuse: parlent-elles, leur voix n’ose affirmer: elles ne sont plus 
sires de la résurrection des ames: le doute et le sens du mystére 
habitent en elles. ‘ Derriére le voile, derriére le voile,’ disent-elles, c’est 1a 
seulement qu’est la réponse. Cependant leur mélangolie fait parfois 
place a un tel élan de désir intérieur qu'il a sauté d’un bond dans 
l’Inconnu: leurs yeux s’illuminent de tout I’éclat de l’espérance, ils 
reflétent des visions consolatrices, des promesses de nobles jours, pour 
ce monde et dans l'autre. J’ai regardé dans vos prunelles et médité 
sur vos visions, a figures chéeres: c’est pourquoi j’ai en moi aussi ma 
vision abstraite, mon association d’idées subite, et viens de me dire: si 
vous étes a la fois si fideles, si sincéres, et si libérales, 6 réveries d’ ‘In 
Memoriam, si tout en vous tournant vers cette vie future et cette 
immortalité personnelle, vos seuls baumes, vous sentez cependant 
qu’elles ne peuvent étre démontrées par l’intelligence, que celle-ci n’est 
a leur égard qu’incertitude et contradiction, et qu’il vous faut vous 
réfugier avec elles dans la preuve du cceur,' si en outre, le culte des 
morts réveille en vous le souvenir des vivants, et si, redescendues de 
vos hauteurs platonniciennes, vous revenez a la terre pour la considérer 
avec compassion, si vous trouvez dans votre souffrance, 6 réveries 
vraiment magnanimes, de quoi stimuler en vous le souhait de la vertu 
universelle et le désir de l’'avenement du Christ social,? si, en un mot, et 


1 Voir Jz Memoriam, pp. 301, 302, liv., lv., lvi. 
2 In Memoriam, p. 320. Voir Vadmirab'e piéce cvi. : ‘Ring out, wild bells, to the 
wild sky.’ 
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4 travers vos mélancoliques métamorphoses, vous demeurez si fidéles, si 
nobles, et si libérales, n’est-ce point, que vous étes filles d’une imagina- 
tion essentiellement libérale, et fidéle, et noble? Et n’est-ce point aussi 
que cette imagination est née au pays par excellence du libéralisme et 


de la fidélité ? 


Oui, fidélité, libéralisme. . . . Il semble qu'il y ait des termes qu’on 
répete a dessein et sur lesquels il faut qu’on insiste, car ils contiennent 
non seulement toute une ceuvre po¢tique, mais toute une Ame, et non 
seulement une ame individuelle, mais une ame générale, un peuple. 
Libéralisme et fidélité, voila toute l’4me anglaise et tout le peuple 
anglais. Et voila toute l’ame et toute l’ceuvre de Tennyson. II est la 
plus brillante expression littéraire de ces deux termes, et qu’on ne s’y 
trompe pas, c’est la la raison profonde de son immense succés. Dans 
quel pays trouverait-on des vers d’un loyalisme plus haut que la dédicace 
de ses ceuvres completes, adressée a la reine? ‘Revered, beloved .. .’ 
ces mots ouvrent le volume d’une facon presque religieuse. Ils sont 
d’un homme pour lequel rien n’a sombré des croyances patrimoniales : 
qui trouve que les grandes institutions vénérables, les sentiments 
consacrés, la foi établie, ont leur raison d’étre aujourd’hui comme hier : 
qui considére la royaut¢, la hi¢rarchie, le christianisme, comme des 
symboles toujours vivants et consentis. Ce en quoi il est en communion 
avec tous ses contemporains et compatriotes qui penséerent tous de 
méme, depuis le dernier des ouvriers ou des bourgeois anglais! jusqu’a 
Carlyle, Eliot, ou Herbert Spencer.—Si loyaliste et si fidéle soit-il envers 
toutes les traditions politiques et religieuses, il n’est cependant pas moins 
libéral : il sait que tout doit se transformer et le dit ; on connait et l’on 
cite sans cesse les nombreux vers ou s'est gravée son affirmation d’un 
accord possible entre l’ordre ancien et les libertés nouvelles, entre l’idée 
de conservation et celle de progres. Ce en quoi il représente encore a 
merveille l’esprit anglais de tous les temps, et celui d’aujourd’hui comme 
celui d’hier. A  peine s’apercoit-on en effet qu'une revendication 
nouvelle et hardie menace l’antique édifice, qu’immédiatement, 
des rangs des conservateurs tout aussi bien que de ceux des 
libéraux, dix personnes vont se lever qui, s’attelant a la besogne, 
sauveront tout ce que l’on peut sauver, ne sacrifieront que Il ’indis- 
pensable, et d’ailleurs, remplagant ce qu’ils jettent a terre, souderont 
Vaile nouvelle 4 l’ancienne. La ot nos philosophes et nos radicaux du 


1 Je ne sais plus quel vieil orateur de meetings disait : ‘ Voila trente ans que je parle au 
peuple et puis attaquer devant lui tout ce qu’il me plait, sauf deux choses: la reine et le 
christianisme.’ 
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continent proposeraient de faire table rase, eux réparent, consolident, 
reconstruisent. Pour rendre mon assertion précise, je prends deux 
exemples empruntés aux faits les plus actuels. Dans l’ordre politique, 
un des plus capables parmi les hommes d’état tories, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, s’intitule lui-méme ‘a Tory democrat,’ et, d’aprés une tradition 
léguée par les Robert Peel et les Disraeli, se montre sur certains points, 
et suivant les circonstances, aussi avancé que les radicaux.' Dans 
ordre de la pensée, un littérateur éminent, John Addington Symonds, 
jugeant qu’il est temps de se mettre a concilier la morale et la spiritualité 
chrétiennes avec la doctrine de |’évolution dont il est un des tenants, 
écrit dans la ‘ Fortnightly’ de Juin 1887 un long article ot il appuie sur 
leurs points de contact et d’adaptation.? Aprés l’avoir lu, on se rend 
compte que la foi, l’espérance, la charité, la fraternité, ne sont ni 
glacées ni rétrécies par la science, mais au contraire élargies par son esprit 
essentiellement laique, impartial, et désormais libres de sortir du cercle 
étroit que tracaient naguére encore autour d’elles les idées cléricales ; 
qu’elles peuvent maintenant étendre leur sympathie a tous les hommes, 
sans distinction de religion ou de nationalité, et non seulement a l’homme, 
mais a toutes les créatures de ce monde, ot toutes choses sont parentes, 
ou la moindre est un fragment de la Divinité. De méme on comprend 
que Dieu n’en est pas moins Dieu pour se confondre avec le mystére de 
l'Univers, et que la civilisation n’en est pas moins sainte pour étre 
encore bien défectucuse, bien entachée de Mal, pour n’avoir encore fourni 
qu’une partie de sa carricre, et n’en étre qu’a un des stages inférieurs de 
sa destinée. Enfin, derri¢re les pages en question, l’on pressent tout le 
processus spéculatif et pratique de l'avenir: triomphe d’un idéalisme 
scientifique qui poind a peine, absorption lente,’ mais certaine, du chris- 
tianisme dans la religion cosmique, dans le panth¢isme spiritualiste et 
mystique: associations et syndicats de plus en plus nombreux des 
faibles qui pourront ainsi se dresser légalement contre les égoismes du 
capital individue’: extension des sociétés co-opératives, du gouvernement 
local et provincial, du réle et des droits de la femme: et, peut-étre 
méme, vaste fédération de tous les pays anglo-saxons, couronnement 
d’Océana, reine de la mer. Ensemble de progrés dont les détails ne 
sont pas encore également admis par tous les hommes de bonne volonté, 
mais qu’inconsciemment, et poussés par la puissance de l’instinct de 
race, ils travaillent tous, l’un sur tel point, l’autre sur tel autre, a faire 
aboutir: de sorte que, apres avoir sapé et renversé les plus criants de 
leurs abus et de leurs maux sociaux—pcu a peu, graduellement, de peur 


! Voir notamment son discours de Dartford du 4 Octobre 1886. 
* Larticle est intitulé: Du progres de la pensée a notre épogue, 
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qu’en les abattant d’un coup, avec trop d’indignation et d’éclat, et a la 
mode francaise, on ne détruise avec eux le principe de respect et de 
résignation, c’est-a-dire de grandeur sociale et morale qui les avait 
fondés et maintenus, de peur surtout de livrer la place aux passions 
basses, haine, envie, vengeance, apparues soudain et suivant leur habitude 
sous le masque de la justice—il leur sera loisible de jouir en paix ct en 
liberté du commerce, de la décentralisation administrative, de la démo- 
cratie tempérée, de l’association florissante, et du christianisme libre, 
tandis que nous en serons peut-étre encore en Europe a ¢touffer sous le 
mandarinat militaire et bureaucratique, le despotisme autocratique ou 


démocratique, la centralisation 4 outrance, la catholicisme immobile, et 
l’'athéisme moral. 


V 


PERFECTION ARTISTIQUE 


AINSI tous les publics avaient été successivement conquis. Non point 
a la maniére didactique, mais en poete, d’une facgon décousue, large, et a 
moitié inconsciente, Tennyson émit tous les mots attendus par une 
époque de plus en plus ouverte, délicate, et raffinée. Autour de tel ou 
tel d’entre eux se rallierent les diverses fractions du milieu anglais: a 
travers cette foule d’impressions poétiques jetées péle-méle, chacun alla 
droit a celle que préférait son tempérament. Les chefs de famille, les 
gentlemen rassis, pratiques, et néanmoins cultivés, libéraux, pris¢rent d'a- 
vantage les préoccupations patriotiques, humanitaires, et modernes : les 
idéalistes exaltés s’enthousiasmérent pour le symbolisme et la mysticité, 
les jeunes filles, les femmes, et les amants furent ravis par les po¢mes de 
passion et de grace, les amis acclamérent ‘In Memoriam, et aussi les 
clergymen, car depuis quelque temps, l’église se plait a rechercher comme 
auxiliaires quelques-uns des néo-platoniciens modernes. D’un autre 
cété, les précieux, les friands de style délicat et languide, les amateurs 
de ‘ bleu clarifi¢,’ ceux que Keats ne satisfaisait encore qu’a demi, et qui 
attendaient Rossetti et l’esthcticisme, ne purent s’empécher de se pamer 
a telles pi¢ces qu’ ‘CEnone,’ les ‘Mangeurs de Lotus,’ certains songs 
de la ‘ Princesse,’ et d’y deviner une transition excellente. A l'autre 
bout des lettres, les esprits plus réalistes, plus males, auxquels plaisent 
les peintures vraies, les moeurs naives, les caractéres typiques et forts, 
voire les Ames d’un bloc, absolument saxonnes, et d’acier, trouvérent 
leur compte dans la ‘Reine de Mai,’ ‘ Dora,’ la ‘Grand’mére,’ ‘ Enoch 
Arden, le ‘Champ d’Aylmer.’ Si nous ajoutons que Tennyson a traité 
le paysage en véritable maitre, 4 tel point qu'il est impossible d’imaginer 
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rien de plus exact que la ‘Fille du Meunier’ et de plus éclatant que I’ile: 
des tropiques, dans ‘ Enoch,’ si nous notons de plus que ttelle de ses: 
descriptions, loin de se borner a rester plastique, devient souvent drama- 
tique, prépare, accompagne, souligne, ou méme exprime des effets 
psychologiques, nous mettons encore le doigt sur un des éléments de 
succes du poete. Au reste, qu’on veuille bien remarquer que nous 
n’entendons point ici faire de classifications rigourcuses ni ne prétendons 
enfermer celui-ci ou celui-la dans un seul compartiment d’admiration ;. 
a notre époque complexe, le dilettantisme a pénétré |’esthétique,: 
devenue, elle aussi, infiniment ondoyante ct diverse, affamée de varicté, 
et passant volontiers d’un godt a un autre ; et il se peut que tel lecteur, 
dont la tournure d’esprit semble correspondre a telle nuance de |’ceuvre 
du poéte, puisse également apprécier la nuance voisine. 


Est-ce 1a tout? Pas encore, et nous n’avons point inscrit le don 
supréme. Le riche fonds d’idées se parait de la plus absolue perfection 
artistique qu’on ait vue en Angleterre. Un peu trop ciselé et fleuri 
d’abord, disposé a ‘lécher’ et a ‘ fignoler,’ il s’était assez vite guéri de: 
Yabus du joli, et avait publi¢ le potme le plus impeccable des temps 
modernes, les ‘Idylles du Roi.’ Pour un lettré frangais, cette ceuvre est 
une véritable stupéfaction. Ce n’est point en général par la forme, 
mais par le fond, que nos poctes sont inférieurs aux poétes anglais; 
incomparables d’originalité et d’invention, d’une puissance imaginative 
sans bornes, et, depuis |’époque d’Elisabeth, aussi nombreux que les 
grains de sable au bord de la mer, ceux-ci ne savent point tailler leur 
riche matiére comme les notres font la leur, cependant plus pauvre: em 
tant qu/artistes, ils ne tirent pas tout le parti possible de ce que la 
nature leur a départi: ils ignorent trop souvent le style, l’ordonnance, 
et la toilette. Ils abondent en négligences, en répétitions, en redon- 
dances ; et la science de la forme est restée l’apanage presque exclusif 
des races latines. Une fois cependant |’on aura vu l'art anglais rivaliser 
et surpasser notre art. Ici je nme puis que renvoyer aux textes, sir 
d’avance que quiconque y ¢tudiera le fazve de Tennyson en reconnaitra 
l’étonnante beauté. Musicien accompli, il assouplit la langue au point 
de la rendre aussi douce que celle de Sapho, la renforce et la drape 
jusqu’a lui imprimer quelque chose de la majesté du chant lucrétien ; a 
la suavité grecque et a la grandeur romaine il joint en outre ce sens de 
la mesure qui n’appartient qu’a la France. Sobre dans la composition, 
parfaitement ¢légant et coloré, il manie les rhythmes les plus divers et 
les plus difficiles avec autant d’habileté que nos principaux métristes, 
Ronsard, Banville, ou Victor Hugo. L’on se fera une idée de |’étendue 
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-de sa virtuosité si l’on apprend qu’a cété de pages aussi mélodicuses 
que le ‘Lac’ il en a su écrire d’aussi grandioses que le ‘Sommeil de 
Booz ;’ et pour ne le comparer maintenant qu’aux poctes d’Outre- 
Manche, nous dirons que, de méme qu’il rassemble, dans la synthese de 
son ceuvre, les qualités foncieres de nombre d’entre eux, de méme 
il résume leurs moyens d’expression: tant6t aussi fluide que Keats et 
Shelley, tant6t aussi sonore que Milton, et n’ayant été dépassé en 
ampleur que par le seul Swinburne, qui a développé la _ période 
jusqu’a ses dernicres limites, ct uni en lui l’orgue a la mer. Enfin, 
‘trait le plus caractéristique de sa facture, elle nous semble naturelle et 
trouvée sans effort : il a l’aisance souveraine des parfaits artistes: il est 
‘né prince et roi, 


Chose singuli¢re, cette forme merveilleuse et cet admirable dilettant- 
isme égarérent la critique. La ot la masse du public avait eu du flair, 
avait reconnu I’un des plus anglais et des plus modernes de ses poetes, 
et deviné qu'il était un miroir du pays et de l’époque, pris dans leur note 
whig, nombre de lettrés de profession firent erreur. Ils déclarerent que 
auteur d’ ‘In Memoriam’ était un incomparable artiste, et rien d’autre. 
Leur avis a fait son chemin de par le monde, et s'est vu adopté de ceux 
qui ne lisent pas ou lisent mal, qui répetent sur parole ce qu’ils entend- 
ent ou s’en tiennent a une premicre impression superficielle et ne veulent 
pas se donner la peine de pénétrer jusqu’au cceur d’une ceuvre. Il y 
avait d’ailleurs des prétextes a décréter Tennyson de pur dilettantisme, 
et il était facile d’étre spécieux. I suffisait d’alléguer telle piéce grecque 
qu’ ‘CEnone,’ telle poésie orientale que ‘Fatima,’ de reconnaitre ici ou 
1a l’évidente réédition de la marque d’un autre, pour sembler toucher 
juste ; et l’on ne se préoccupait nullement d’ajouter qu’il est bon qu’un 
pocte artiste prenne plaisir a la souplesse de son talent, qu’il est méme 
nécessaire, si l’on veut qu’il se fasse une main parfaite, de laisser d’abord 
le champ libre a ses imitations et a ses exercices de rhétorique. On 
affirmait que ‘la Princesse’ était une féerie, un spectacle, et l’on ne 
regardait pas qu’elle contient un caractére entier et vraiment anglais, 
celui d’Ida, et, sous son vétement fantaisiste, une question moderne. 
On disait que ‘les Idylles du Roi’ n’étaient ‘que d’agréables 
peintures faites pour orner les murs d’un pensionnat de jeunes 
filles ;’ mais quand l’absurdité s’en méle, que ne dirait-on pas? 
Nous croyons avoir, au cours de cette étude, démontré le con- 
traire de ces affirmations, et n’y voulons point insister : taxer de simple 
vVirtuosité l’auteur de ‘ Locksley Hall,’ de ‘Maud,’ d’ ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ 
de ‘ Rizpah,’ est d’une critique qui ne mériterait pas d’étre citée, si de 
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Pétroit et faux apercu ne jaillissait l’indication pour ainsi dire symé- 
trique de l’apercu contraire. Au lieu d’attaquer le dilettantisme de 
Tennyson, il edit fallu le louer, et ce qu'il importait de marquer a son 
propos était précisément ce a quoi personne ne songea, méme d’entre les 
amis de l’auteur. On ne vit pas qu’un vrai poete ne peut que s’enrichir 


par le dilettantisme. Aujourd’hui que sous formes d’us et coutumes, et 
aussi de livres, d’objets d’art, de bibelots méme, les fagons de penser, de 
vivre, et de sentir de tous les peuples anciens et modernes, s’introduisent 


dans notre vie européenne, s’'adjoignent aux legs de nos pass¢s nationaux 


et aux inventions de la science, qui aura su s’assimiler |’exquis du tout, 
butiner et faire son miel, sera devenu vraiment opulent ; il n’en aura pas 
été réduit aux simples ressources héréditaires ou personnelles, et le 


monde entier lui aura fourni des données poéctiques. I] etit encore été 
utile d’indiquer que le dilettantisme modifiera plutédt la coquille et le 


style de homme que son ame primordiale, quand cette Ame est d’une pate 
aussi ferme et résistante que l’Ame anglaise. II créera l’ornementation 
variée et magnifique : mais que ce soit chateau ou littérature, il n’y aura 


jamais de cosmopolite que le décor: dans le livre ou dans la vie, les 


personnagces resteront la-bas britanniques jusqu’aux moelles. 


Terminons. Une carri¢re littéraire aussi giorieuse, aussi nationale, 

. . . ” at ‘ _ . P o. 0 > 
appelait les hommes nationaux. En 1850, apres les ‘ Idylles anglaises, 
la ‘Princesse,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ il fut proclamé Potte Lauréat de la 
couronne ; en 1884, apres ‘ Maud,’ ‘ Enoch Arden,’ les ‘ Idylles du Roi,’ 
on le créa Lord Tennyson. Mais en vérité s'il est un cas ott doit se 
taire notre esprit niveleur d’enfants du siecle, s'il est un jour ot l'on 
souhaite qu’une vieille et haute dignité nobiliaire s’auréole a nouveau du 
respect d’autrefois, c’est le jour ot l'on en revét de pareils hommes ; car, 
a eux appliquée, la qualification aristocratique retrouve son sens primitif, 
et redevient l’expression de la vérité pure ; car, d’accord avec le présent, 
l'avenir dira que le potte qui porte aujourd'hui le titre de Lord fut 
réellement parmi ses compatriotes de tous les temps I’égal des premiers, 
et un véritable pair d’Angleterre. 
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SB YRE had leaped once more to the 
y height of its greatness and glory. 
From the midst of the voluptuous 
ritual of Astarté, Ethbaal, the priest 
of the ‘ Lovely Geddess,’ had arisen, 
to end with one swift dagger-stroke 
the dynasty of Hiram and the anarchy 
into which its degenerate kings had 





plunged Sidonia. And now he sat 
on high upon Hiram’s throne, and 
once more the fair city, as she sat 





‘in the seat of God in the midst of 
the seas,’ was flashing forth the lambent rays of her wisdom and 
refinement to lighten and make soft the world. Tyre was herself 
again in very truth the heart of the world. Her ports were thronged 
with shipping ; coaster and trader and stately trireme crowded one 
another along the quays, cager to pour into her bosom the gathered 
treasures of the world. Her streets were seething with the peoples 
of the earth, busy in her markets, wondering in her temples, dallying 
in her gardens of delight. Fair-haired pirates were there from [onia 
and the Isles of Greece, light-hearted and astutely chaffering with 
cargoes of human flesh; and aloof sat their ruder rivals from Armenia 
and the Caucasus, envying them the greater beauty of their living 
goods. By piles of priceless metal from the Eldorado in the West dark- 
hued Iberians mounted guard and watched contemptuously where the 
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womanish Egyptians spread their cloths and linen. Here uncouth 
Turcomans in their rags and filth quarrelled and swore as they displayed 
the paces of their terrified horses ; there wild Arabs from Aden and the 
Persian Gulf goaded their huddled flocks, and grinning negroes trooped 
merrily along bending under tusks and ebony. Everywhere the spices 
of Ormus and of Ind loaded the air with perfume, and everywhere 
the bazaars were all aglow with Syrian jewels and embroidery and the 
choicest produce of a hundred lands. Further from the teeming wharves, 
where the music of strings and brass mingled with the distant murmur 
of the mart, the devout and the idle gazed at the solemn pageants of 
the priests who trooped about the altar of Baal, or watched the wanton 
dance whereby the gay-clothed temple-girls did honour to their lady 
Astarté. And high over all, its battlements glistening with the shields 
of the royal guards, its walls aglow with gaily-painted reliefs, its courts 
resounding with the ringing tramp of Persian and Berber mercenaries, 
towered the Palace of the King. 


It was the teeming life-spot of the world, the crucible where they 
to whom the secret alchemy had been revealed were distilling the elixirs 
that transform men to the sons of God. Art and letters and the know- 
ledge of nature were being engendered in its pregnant fumes. Its potent 
vapours rolled forth upon the winds, and far and wide the magic drops 
were carried from the noisy marts and quays. And, heart cf that heart, 
nucleus of that leavening germ, the carnal presentment of the Phoenician 
spirit, the very embodiment of all that which was maturing existence 
into life, lay in the richest chamber of the palace Jezebel, the fairest of 
women. 


All glorious within was the king’s daughter. In avesture of broidered 
gold she reclined amidst silken cushions upon a Cyprian couch of ivory, 
and virgins that were her fellows ministered to her with feathered fans 
and sweetmeats and the tinkling music of the lyre. For with Jezebel— 
‘the loved of Baal’—it was an hour of honour. The days of her 
maidenhood were ended, and a king was to have pleasure in her 
beauty. 


Southward amongst the fierce Beni-Israel a chief had arisen, who 
like Ethbaal with sword and spear had stamped out anarchy and 
founded a dynasty. No priest was he, but a warrior and a statesman, 
who made the savage tribesmen tremble in their hills, and spread the 
fame of his arms far eastward of the Jordan, till from Tyre to Memphis 
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the Beni-Israel were known as the people of Omri. In glory his sun 
had set, and now in his stead reigned his worthy heir. Eighteen 
summers had ripened the strength and beauty of the young king as he 
grasped with ample grip his father’s spear. .Resolute, bold, and saga- 
cious, he seized the reins of power and drew them tight in the mouths 
of the stubborn people of his father, as one that was born for empire. 
They felt the check, and knew the dead hand that had bitted them was 
alive again. They fixed their gaze on the dazzling figure that filled the 
dead warrior’s throne, and bowed the knee to the spirit of Omri that 
flashed from Ahab’s eyes. 


Ethbaal looked forth from the towers of Tyre upon the kings of the 
earth. With set brows he looked, pondering who was worthy of his 
peerless Jezebel, and whose alliance should be purchased with the jewel 
that was above price. Amidst the hills tothe south his eye was stayed, 
where Omri’s new city rested, like a crown, upon the hill of Someron, 
and secure within the circle of its walls Ahab sat upon his father’s 
throne; and Ethbaal knew him for a king of men and cried to his 
councillors: ‘Here is a chieftain worthy to wear my jewel in his 
crown.’ 


Her doom is cried, and Jezebel shall lie no longer in the lap of 
Sidonian luxury and refinement. The gently nurtured princess must go 
forth to be a queen among the wild hill-tribes of the South, and sacrifice 
all that has made her life, that she, as an incarnation of the Phoenician 
spirit, may carry its gospel to the heathen. A happier lot she might have 
hoped ; a nobler could not be. In the loftiness of her mission, the 
high spirit of the girl must find her comfort. In the love of her warrior 
lord she must seek her pleasure, and strive to mould and soften him till 
he is fit to fill the void of her banishment. 


So, like a radiant orb of light, projected from the divine activity of 
the whirling Tyrian mill, fair Jezebel came to illumine the darkness of 
Samaria. With song and gladness and pageant of priests and horse- 
men and cars of state, they brought her to the fortress of Omri, ‘ the 
City of the Guard.’ In the beauty of her lustrous eyes, shining languorous 
with fire subdued beneath the darkened eyelids, in the glory of her curled 
and braided hair, in the splendour of her gold and silks and flashing 
gems, she passed beneath the frowning gateway of her lord, and, with 


the maidens that bore her company, entered the harem of her wild 
hill-king. 
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But such a soul as hers zenana walls could not imprison. The king 
found pleasure in her beauty. Upon his right hand she took her place 
in her vesture of gold like a queen. Her brilliant Tyrian suite mingled 
with her husband’s braves. Ahab, as of old, girt his sword upon his thigh, 
but on his sceptre beside his own was a soft hand inspired by a peerless 
woman’s wit. Day by day she wound him closer in the meshes of her 
gentle influence and drew him further into the beams that shone 
from Sidonia. Samaria began to reflect the glories of Ethbaal’s 
capital. Whatever was wise or skilful in Tyre found there a welcome. 
Sage and artist and mechanic were received with open arms and suffered 
unopposed to do honour tc the benignant power of Baal, the god of the 
cultured Pheenicians ; and to show his love for the woman he had won, 
Ahab set them to build her a ‘ Palace of Ivory,’ fit to receive her beauty 
and refinement, and a temple where she might worship the gods of her 
fatherland, and even tempt them, with the sweet incense of her prayers, 
to dwell a little amongst his ruder people and raise them from their 
savagery to be like the Sidonians. 


But, while the sun of Jezebel shone bright in Samaria, a storm-clcud 
was darkening on the mountains. While the priests of Baal leaped before 
him and the wanton handmaids of Astarté danced in her courts, the 
fakeers of Jahveh muttered ominously in their caves upon Carmel and the 
mountains of Gilead. Stung to madness, as from their fastnesses they 
saw Baal’s temple rise, they issued from their dens and paraded the land 
in troops, crying, as they went, curses upon fair Jezebel and her gentle 
mission, and prophecies against her doting lord. 


For Jahveh, the old god of the Beni-Israel, was a jealous god, who could 
not endure that the gods of the cities round about should set foot amongst 
his eternal hills ; a primeval mountain god who loved the chaos of for- 
bidding rocks and untrodden ravines, and could bear no roof above him 
but the tempestuous sky ; who could be easy upon no seat that was made 
with hands, nor lie on a couch, save that which the storms had riven in the 
naked heights ; a god of tempest and earthquakes and blasting fires ; 
a god of Titanic passions, swift to avenge and reckless to reward all 
who would devoutly feed him with the flesh of bulls upon a table of 
turfs and unhewn stones ; an anarchic god, who loved the structureless 
breadth of the new-made world, who joyed to see each man a master, 
no rich, no poor, but everything for all, with no law to fetter the 


divinity of freedcm, nor magistrate to rise between him and his chosen 
horde. 
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What had such a god to do with Baal or Astarté, with the fantastic 
ritual of men that went delicately in soft raiment, or the posturing of 
dancing girls? How could his worship, grand in its formlessness as the 
primeval chaos, be celebrated side by side with the wall-bound cere- 
monial of the degenerate Sidonian deities ? And what had the divine 
anarchy of Carmel in common with the hardening laws of the Samarian 
king and his gentle bride, with their ordered hosts, rank above rank, 
their taxes which took from each to give to all, and their strange decrees 


that were fast melting the individual that Jahvch loved into the state that 
was treason to his godhead ? 


The wrath of the mountain prophets, which had crushed Saul, the 
reformer, and which David, the robber-chief, had mastered, was re- 
awakened. From village to village the anarchists marched, and every- 
where the burden of their curses was Jezebel. Did Ahab force a selfish 
reactionary to sell his land for some public need, it was Jezebel who had 
robbed him. Did a traitor meet the reward of his crime against the 
state, it was Jezebel who had murdered him. Her refinement was wan- 
tonness. ‘The science which she fostered was branded as sorcery. The 
old struggle, which shall never end, was renewed, and bravely Ahab 
fought his fight. For always, if he faltered before the tremendous oppo- 
sition which his wise reforms aroused, his fair bride was there undaunted 


to whisper courage in his ear. 


Patiently too they worked together, and patiently endured the 
reproaches of the wandering fakeers, hoping ever that they would cease 
as the good cause gained strength—till the growing fanaticism of their 
enemies drove them into rigour. Hopefully they had agreed to hold a 
conference between the hermits and the priests on Carmel, in the very 
heart of Jahveh’s power. In all their pomp of ritual and vestment, with 
Ahab at their head, the priests went up to make peace between Baal and 
Jahveh. But they knew not the frenzy of the hate with which they had 


to deal. The fakeers gathered in their hundreds, bent on proving, with 
the bloody logic of their fathers, on which side was the right, and well 


they proved it. In the midst of solemn sacrifice to Baal, they fell 


upon the leaping priests, The rocks dripped red with Tyrian blood, 


and not a man of all that holy company returned to the City of the 
Guard. 


Appalled by the hideous massacre, Ahab galloped to his fair 


queen’s side, and from his lips she heard the tale of treachery. Fearful 
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as it was it could not make her brave heart quail. The blow had made 
her husband reel; from her it struck fire. and the strong spirit of her 
race flashed out into a flame against the barbarism with which she 


strove. ‘So do the gods to me and more also, she cried against the 


archfakeer, ‘if I make not thy life as the life of one of them.’ It was 


war to the knife thenceforth. The king’s heart took fire from his heroic 
wife. On the parades of the prophets his foot was set, and never more 
till his life was spent dared a fanatic of them all show his face beyond his 


hiding-place, 


So by the iron hand Baal and Astarté—the deities of Light and 
Beauty—werc installed beside Jahveh in Samaria, and men began to see 


how mighty was the old war-god of the Beni-Isracl with those two at 
his side. For Ahab rode on in victory. Moab and Ammon bowed 
their necks beneath his chariot wheels, and the farthest tribes of the 
Beni-Israel were freed from the yoke of the Syrian. Nor was peace 
without its victories for Ahab and Jezebel. Once more the Beni-Israel 
were joined with their brethren in a league of brotherhood scaled with 
the marriage of Ahab’s sister to the king of Jerusalem. The wild 
hillmen grew tame, fenced cities arose, and art and industry held up 
their heads. So vigorous was the efflorescence of civilisation that it 
seemed as though Samaria and Jerusalem were to rise as loving 
rivals to Tyre and Sidon, and Jezebel from her Ivory Palace could 


look forth upon her work and feel her life’s sacrifice had not been 
in vain. 


But sorrow came such as great queens must know. In the height of 
his victorious career, as he fought by the side of his Davidian ally 
against the enemies of Jahveh’s people, Ahab was struck down by a 
nameless hand. A _ hero he had lived, and like a hero he died, 
Wounded to death, he would not leave the field; but, defiant to the 
last, was held up in his chariot with his face to the foe. The Beni- 
Isracl saw him erect in his place as of old, and seeing him fought with 
the boisterous confidence which his triumphs had begot. Their 
talisman of victory was still radiant in the midst of their ranks, and the 
Syrians shrank before them till the sun went down. But even as it set, 
and the sky grew crimson with the splendour of its passing, so in the 
royal chariot, all gloriously incarnadined with the ebbing of the hero's 
life, sank Ahab, the Light of Israel. Darkness fell upon the earth, and 
despair upon the hosts of Samaria and Jerusalem. Through the camps 
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resounded the panic cry, ‘/s e/ iro! Is el arso!’ (‘Every man to his 


own city and every man to his own country!’) and the melting of that 
mighty army was the fit libation upon the tomb of the grand personality 
which had been its head and heart. 


Had Ahab been no more than a great soldier, or Jezebel a mere 
zenana-queen, the work of the Omrides must surely have fallen with the 
greatest ornament of the dynasty. But it was not to be. The throne 
of Omri was ringed and fenced with fortresses, and the stable organisa- 
tions of a sagacious statecraft. To the remotest border of Ahab’s 
kingdorn the entanglements of ordered systems tripped all who would 
approach with hostile intent, and, secure within the web, Ahaziah took 
his seat. At his side was Jezebel, brave and unbending in her sorrow, 
and intent to teach his fingers to control his father’s spear. Devoted to 
his mother, and entirely dominated by her brilliant intellect, Ahaziah 
was a willing instrument to continue the work of civilisation. The 
alliance with Jerusalem was kept on foot. A joint expedition was 
even projected to reopen the great trade route by the Red Sea; 
anarchy was still fast bound, nor had it dared to stir a limb, when an 
untimely accident put an end to the young king’s life and the reign 
that had begun so full of promise. 


It was a grief doubly bitter for the widowed Jezebel; for though 
the loving son she had lost was peacefully succeeded by his brother 
Joram, her own reign was done. Like so many heirs-presumptive before 
and since, Joram had attached himself to the opposition, and gathered 
round him an anti-Sidonian party. The policy of toleration, which had 
been the very breath of his dynasty, he wantonly cast aside, and 
signalised his accession by the proscription of his mother’s faith. 
Baal’s pillars were broken, his priests expelled, and Jezebel had to 
sit by and watch the dimming of the lantern with which she had sought 
to light the path of the Beni-Israel. 


For though such little concessions to the nationalist spirit as Joram 
made might content the party that was merely anti-Sidonian, to the 
men of the mountains it was but a sign of weakness, which added con- 
tempt to their loathing. The queenly spirit which had so long inspired 
the government, and driven reaction beneath the surface, was no longer 
giving life to the counsels of Samaria. The ‘ Mountain’ felt the change ; 
it scorned the hand that would neither spare nor punish, and once more 
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the primeval anarchy began to raise its head. As the well-wrought 
bonds a woman’s wit had fashioned were undone, from far and near 
each ardent spirit joined the bands which flocked to the mountains, 
The rude habitations of the fakeers overflowed with acolytes, new ones 
were built, and the divine reaction seemed at hand. 


Nor was it alone the ominous activity of the Jahvistic fanatics that 
marked the withdrawal of fair Jezebel’s influence. Throughout the 
whole organism which she and her lord had created ran shiver after 
shiver of paralysis. Moab took heart to enslave again the tribesmen 
whom Ahab’s arms had freed, and even to threaten the very existence 
of his kingdom. Still though Joram’s ears were deaf to his mother’s 
voice, in his heart flowed the blood of Omri, and bravely he faced the 
enemies of his race until forced by a wound to leave the host to his 
general. 


It was now the men of the mountain saw their hour was come. 
Strange as it seems, such monstrous seeds as their dreaming engendered 
have always found a fertile soil in the ranks of armies, and again and 
again, as history rolls on, have marshalled men been seen to champion 
the ideal in which none shall command and none obey. So it was 
now. As Joram lay at Jezreel, well-nigh cured of his wounds by his 
mother’s care, fakeer and captain joined their hands and flung off the 
yoke of the Omrides. At the head of the conspiracy was the mutinous 
general whom Joram had left in command —a fierce rude-hearted berserker, 
reckless, passionate, and cruel, such as Jahveh loved to see at his work. 
With the butcherly directness of the savage he flung himself upon the 
dynasty which had raised him, and with his own hand treacherously 
murdered his royal benefactor. And then, fired with the pent-up fury 
of the mountains, he turned to hurl it on the head of the heroine who 


had fought it so long and nobly. 


Jezebel was at Jezreel, where she had been tending her wounded son, 
and hoping, who knows, to win back beside his sick-bed a little hold on 
the reins that had been torn from her skilful hands. Widowed and 
childless, she awaited there the terrible doom her too lofty spirit had 
earned. Soon they told her the savage assassin was at hand, red from 
the murder of her son, and she prepared to meet him—but not as one 
that was conquered. To the last the courageous princess defied the 


barbarism she scorned. Arraying herself in all the magnificence of that 
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Sidonian garb in which in the first flush of her beauty she had been 
brought into her king's palace, she made ready to receive her murderer. 
As though he were her lord returning in triumph, radiant and undaunted 
she took her place at a window of the palace to greet him like a queen. 
The chariot of the assassin rolled into the court, and not one word. did 
she deign to utter to mitigate the savage retribution of her foe. Bending 
on the.mutineer the dark scorn of her kohl-stained eyes, she mocked 
him with the memory of that traitor’s doom in whose blood her dynasty 
had been founded. Goaded to fury with her taunts, Jehu cried to the 
zenana eunuchs to cast her at his feet. In a moment the queen of 
all that was refined and gentle in her age was struggling helpless in 
their rough embraces. In another she was dashed brutally into the 
court below. Backwards and forwards in a frenzy of savage hate 
the felon captain drove his chariot across her mangled form, and 
then passed on to drink to the last dregs the blood of her husband's 
kin. 


So died fair Jezebel, the protomartyr of our civilisation. The 
champion of all that brings earth nearer to heaven, she fell in the 
unequal fight. Yet none have risen to claim canonisation for the gentle 
saint, or to demand a place for her immortal name in the sacred 
calendar of humanity. Like the troops of heroic spirits who after her 
have stepped out in front of their time, she had execration for her 
reward. Like all that have proved greatest in the history of the world, 
she was branded as a heretic, a sorceress, a wanton of infamous life. 
To the sole possession of her fanatic enemies the record of her mission 
fell. In a book fraught with the highest destinies of mankind it was 
embalmed, and ages had execrated poor Jezebel’s memory before one 
just hand dared to unwrap the holy swathings that hid the truth. 
And now we see her as she was-—a figure of transcendent beauty 
inspired by the divine soul of perfect womanhood, a dazzling figure 
shining in bright Phoenician armour out of the grey dawn of humanity, 
a god-like figure towering up in the great struggle of eternity, the 
champion of Light against those who would sit in Darkness. Let us 
not stop to ask who is right in the unending strife, those who would 
boldly call down fire from heaven to illumine and make beautiful their 
earthly path, and never heed the danger ; or those who reverently veil 
the splendour, and grope their way with painful caution by the fitful 
light of hope? Who shall say, for the battle rages still? As yet we can 


but wonder what the world would have been if Jezebel had triumphed, 
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if the ascetic spirit of Carmel had been stamped out for ever, if, like 
Hellas, Judea had been shaped and polished by Phoenicia, and, un- 
thwarted by the spirit of Israel, Greece had worked out the destinies of 
mankind alone. With shifting fortune the war drags on, and who can 
tell the end? But till the victory comes to make of Ethbaal’s daughter 
a traitress or a saint, let these who go up to fight for Helen cast a 
loving handful, as they pass, upon the mangled corpse of Jezebel. 


JULIAN CORBETT. 
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Light and ShadroW 


A NOVEL 


ParT II.—SHADow—(continued) 


CHAPTER III 
LUCY HEDGES 


ATURDAY brought to Driscoll the peace of exhaustion. After 
S the dream of suicide came the reaction. The crisis was not over, 
it was delayed, but the nervous strain had exhausted his strength, and 
his anger needed fresh fuel before it could consume him. He awoke 
with a sense of intense lassitude and weakness in every limb; his head 
was clear, but he was incapable of any exertion. When he stood up or 
moved about he felt faint and giddy—he desired only rest. 

But this apathy was a phase. His strength was collecting slowly for 
a fresh outburst of feeling, as water rises silently within a dam ; by-and- 
by away goes the barrier with a rush. His love for Francis was un- 
changed by all that he had suffered. Its surface changed, but its depths 
were unstirred. Like a lake, now clear as the rain that feeds it, now 
ruffled by storms, now encased with ice, was this love, now threatening 
him who had trusted to it, now bound by a film-of coldness. Sophistry 
told the sick man as he lay quietly thinking, for the first time since the 
night of the discovery, that his love was dead, but sophistry whispered 
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also that he might now with safety see Francis, and hear unmoved what 
he had to say. 

At this thought all the strength of his anger returned, but it returned 
in a subtle form. Once, filled with hate, he had sought to go back to 
the dark room, with the impulse in his heart to strike Francis, to force 
him to strike back. Now, with the same impulse he wished to see 
Francis before him, to lead him on from confession to hope of forgive- 
ness, and then to heap humiliation on him ; to answer him quietly that 
they should go on and not back, that he had long wished to get rid of 
Catherine, and was glad that Francis had taken her. 

This spasm of hate was the quiver when the quick of the wound was 
touched. The pain was so acute that as he suffered he could not help 
the wish that Francis should taste the agony he tasted. A base voice 
whispered that Francis should be made to feel the bitterness of the 
irremediable. But these spasmodic outbursts died as quickly as they 
had arisen. As a man who is tempted in sore need fingers the gold, 
and says to himself, ‘If I sold myself for this nobody would know. 
Take it, you fool! take it quickly, before someone comes,’ ard then 
goes quickly from the room that he may not loathe himself, so Driscoll 
abandoned himself to the voice of pride. Then he would listen no more, 
and he returned to his apathy. 

In this shifting state of mind he continued while the day slipped by. 
But the idea, ence it had entered his head that he could bear to sce 
Francis again, was not to be dispossessed. He rejected the idea, was 
angry with himself for allowing that it was possible, and then acted the 
part he should play were it to come to pass. He imaged many mect- 


ings, he acted what he should say in each, and no words that came to 
him could satisfy him. He could not express what was in his heart, for 
he did not know what it was that it wanted. With every conceivable 
situation created by his brain he was angered. Now he would show 
Francis that there could be no friendship between them, now he would 
hold out the faintest hope, now he would forgive him outwardly and 
not inwardly, and now he would reproach him and tell him to go away. 
In these imaginary conversations it was he the sufferer that played the 
living part; the other part was taken by a puppet, who was always 
1 mechanically seeking forgiveness. Driscoll fell asleep with his fancy’ 
teeming with these meetings, and when he awoke next morning it was 
of the meeting that he thought first. 








It was Sunday morning. A knock at the door disturbed his train of 
thought. The old woman, Mrs. Hedges, had come to light his fire and tidy: 
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his room. Every morning she arrived, bringing food to last him through, 
the day, and doing her work quickly and noiselessly, she disappeared 
to return again in the afternoon to see if he wanted anything. She was 
growing accustomed to his habits, and since he always remained silent, 
and paid little or no attention to her, or what she did, she began to look 
on his scanty possessions as almost belonging to herself. Once or twice 
he had questioned her about herself in an absent-minded way, but an 
outline of her life was enough; she had had ‘trials,’ and they jarred 
intolerably with his, own. 

This morning she found him as usual pretending sleep. He had 
ordered her to come in quietly if he did not answer her knock, and take 
care not to wake him. He would lie still and watch her from under his 
eyclids, moving silently about the little room, putting everything at right 
angles, cleaning the hearth, and sweeping the crumbs off the floor. Then, 
the door would close behind her noiselessly, and the man would think 
no more of her than of a fly escaping through the window. 

But this morning he watched her at her silent work with a different 
feeling. This noiseless, little old woman frightened him. It was difficult 
to believe that she was a human creature, she was so like a piece of 
animated clockwork, cleverly fashioned, but moved by a spring. He 
scrutinised her withered face, pretending the while that he was sleeping, 
as she stood at the table washing the plates he had used. She was very, 
small and thin, high cheek-bones met a protruding forehead, little grey. 
corkscrew curls fell on each side of her head, and the rest of her scanty 
hair was gathered up in a thin coil and fastened witha comb at the back 
of her head. Her eyes were suspicious, colourless eyes. Her flesh had 
shrunk away beneath her yellow skin. She was dressed in a faded brown 
skirt, old boots, and a discoloured shawl, thin in places, but still warm 
and a comfort. Her desires had died one by one, till now she only 
wished to keep warm, and not lie in a workhouse bed. She had become 
a restless little animal, the sick man thought, that never looks beyond 
the day. It was curious to think that she had loved and suffered. He 
knew the outline of her life. She had come up to London, like many of 
her class, as a small general servant. When she was twenty-five she 
had kept company with a young man, a worthless fellow who had 
thrown her over to marry another girl. The poor creature had loved 
him and forgiven him. He was the only thing she had to think of, and 
she had excused him to herself as best she could. He was the break 
in her life, and. with him her chance of marriage went by. She had 
remained in a shopkeeper’s family till it was broken up. Then she had: 
helped. in’a small dealer’s shop. When that failed her she was growing 
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old, and she supported herself by the hundred ways old women do 
support themselves. 

As Driscoll watched her she recalled to him the old woman, long 
since dead, who had come to Etherington’s every morning in the hope 
of getting some of the odds and ends of work, the mendings and join- 
ings that cropped up unexpectedly. She would stand quietly in the 
entrance till a message was sent out to her, ‘ There’s nothing for you 
this morning.’ About twice a week there was something for her, and 
she came every day so as never to miss the chance. When he was a 
lad he had occasionally delivered the message himself, and once he had 
followed the little black figure along the street, meaning to give her 
money, but he had turned back again. This woman he was watching 
was curiously like the other; not in feature but in expression, the 
expression of acceptation. They were so weak and they knew it. 
When the old woman had heard, ‘There is nothing for you to-day, 
she had not dared to look disappointed, she had simply turned and 
gone home. And this woman too looked as though she was pre- 
pared for everything but kindness. He pitied her now that he put 
himself in her place, she was so frail, so weary. She desired nothing, 
she was bloodless, she did not want sympathy, for the recollection of 
her lover was colourless now. But her life had been such a waste, so 
uniformly leaden-coloured, so purposeless. She had worked on unnoticed, 
and she would die unnoticed. She had had one thing to make her 
different, it had lasted for a few months and then faded. 

When she had left the room she passed from his mind. But he had 
put himself in her place, and now he put himself in Francis’s. What 
had Francis been doing, where was he? Now that the sick man asked 
the question without anger, the difficulties, the perplexities, the endless 
contradictions vanished. Hehad pulled the bow, and the arrow whistled 
to the mark. What had happened to Francis? What! Francis wronging 
anybody? Francis, with his pure heart, sinning so against him? It 
was incredible. But he had seen it, and the sin granted, what followed ? 
Francis had left Catherine, must have left her, and was now searching for 
his friend. Had Francis appeared at that moment, a word from him would 
have overborne the revulsion and confirmed Driscoll more and more in 
his bitterness. But his imagination could order things as it pleased him. 
It told him that Francis was now between two fires. He had left Catherine, 
for his nature would admit of no compromise. This singleness of purpose 
was most conspicuous in his character, it was terrible even in its strength, 
like a sword blade it would cut through all obstacles. Francis would go 
from her, go without compunction, he would have no choice ; remorse 
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would so possess him that the sight of her face would be unbearable. 
Yes, but afterwards? <A fortnight had passed, and Francis had not been 
able to discover him, and as the days passed and he still remained hid, 
compunction for Catherine would begin to strike hard. Francis would 
remember the words, ‘You will hate me to-morrow,’ and her voice, 
accusing him of cowardice, would assail him. Then his desire to find 
his friend would torment him, as the chance seemed remoter. Francis 
was now between two fires, the sick man repeated, and only he could 
save him. The young man’s nature was too noble to seek relief in 
self-contempt. Many men wear self-contempt as armour to shield 
themselves from the buffets of the world, but Francis would wear his as 
iron to mortify the flesh. 

The ball of his imagination was set rolling again. It had rebounded 
from hard facts, it was to rebound again. He resolved to write to 
Francis, and his purpose gathered strength with thought. Then, when 
he framed the words, his courage deserted him, he shrank from 
reconciliation ; it meant so much, more than he could grasp. 

The afternoon came and he was still irresolute. He listened to the 
voices in the street beneath, and speculated idly about the speakers. 
The street preacher who attacked Rylott Street every Sunday arrived, 
and gathered round him his faithful knot of supporters. Many people 
passed along Commercial Street ; the afternoon was fine, the sun came 
out, and those who had worked hard in the week took their children out 
with them to enjoy the holiday. 

Distant voices reached him, the Salvationists were marching to an 
open-air meeting. The sound of music and triumphant voiccs fell 
faintly on the sick man’s ear. In fancy he saw the procession as it 
passed along the street: men, grey-haired, with the sad lines of failure 
in their faces ; women, plainly clad, with the history of sorrow written 
in their eyes, with marks left by cramping toil on them ; little children 
who clapped their hands and hurried to touch the music, who tugged at 
the strong hands that held them, and stretched eager fingers toward the 
glint of brass and the waving red flags ; the slender black figures of girls 
who never raised their eyes, but walked in silence, denying themselves 
all but humility ; and vigorous men with bearded, stern knit faces, who 
marched as though against an enemy—men who would give no quarter, 
to whom success or defeat was in the hand of the Lord. Why were 
these voices triumphing ? From a hundred throats rolled the thunder of 
triumph : 

‘Oh come, all ye faithful, joyful and triumphant ; 
Oh come ye, oh come ye, to Christ the Lord.’ 
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These sad women and careworn men no longer struggled singly against 
the odds of life, no longer were they straws whirled in the world’s 
current, they were a host banded together by one invincible desire, 
With their whole heart they sang, with all their strength they lifted up 
their voices to the glory of good, for as they sang, the undefinable 
desire, haunting the heart of each, took shape, and pain and temptation, 
sorrow, suffering, and sin, rolled back, and a glorious hereafter lay before 
them, golden as the sun about to set. The shadow that follows all our 
actions, and, unseen, darkens with dim shape our future, had no power 
over this golden dream of the hereafter, of what was never to be. 

The hymn swelled to its end, the voices ceased, and only the tramp 
of footsteps remained. ‘The enthusiasts have returned to earth,’ the 
sick man murmured, but the spell of the hymn remained with him, 
‘ Francis is suffering ; Francis is looking for me.’ 

And who was causing this suffering but himself? He had thought 
once that his should be the part to keep Francis from evil, that his 
experience should save him from pitfalls. But now, when his friend had 
fallen and cried for help, he had hastened away. Francis, dear Francis! 
Yes, he would write. 

He wrote a few words saying that he was lying ill in Rylott Street, 
and he would be glad if Francis could come and see him, as there was 
much to settle. Then he quickly fastened the letter up and threw it 
out of his reach. He longed to reopen the letter and add something, 
but he conquered the impulse. Should he send it at all? He answered 
his own question a dozen times, ccntradicting himself on each occasion. 
But the delay of Mrs. Hedges at last settled it in the affirmative. She 
was half an hour late, and the minutes passed very slowly. Directly 
the sick man began to fear that the letter would not be posted at all 
that night, he was consumed with impatience. 

She came at last. Driscoll pointed to the letter, and with countless 
injunctions to post it carefully, almost forced her from the room. She 
would keep doing little trifling acts, mending his fire, and setting things 
to rights that did not need it. She would not understand his impatience 
at her delay. But at last she left, and the sick man felt safe. He 
could not now recall the letter. 

His mind was now at peace, Francis would come, and for the sake 
of what had been he would pardon him. Life was very dim to the 
sick man’s eyes. He wished to get the interview over and done with; 
he wished to minimise the pain both to himself and his friend. He 
would still see Francis, still be interested in him, but the old restless 
feeling would have passed. They would have learnt to know each 
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other, and such knowledge always brings sadness. His own future, 
.Catherine’s future, was blank. He did not examine it, for he was 
unable. All conjecture was useless till Francis came.- Driscoll thus 
shut off the past. from himself while he refused to look into the future. 
To gain peace, with an effort of will he banished hopes and fears. 

The sun set and darkness came. As the streets grew quieter—for 
on winter Sundays people go homewards early—-the wind grew louder. 
It rose in swelling cadence, then hushed and died away, complaining, 
whispering of secrets it dared not tell the world. .To Driscoll it spoke 
ofthe sea. Its voice was the voice of the autumnal gales that had swept 
over Largan. The wind rose higher, and with it were borne a thousand 
memories to the sick man. Largan with its steep,.cobbled streets and 
wide, circling, grey sea-wall, its dark wharves and stout brine-soaked 
timbers, its steep, narrow passages, and odd, heavy-roofed, clustering 
houses. The wind brought to him the very air of Largan. Francis 
was forgotten, and Rylott Strect lost its power over his spirit, as once 
the salt breeze had conquered the heavy air of Orstall. 

Largan! Oh, the delights of his boyhood ; the swift running Sele, 
the salt breeze, the freshness, the purity. The summer mornings, when 
with his companions he had foliowed along the green bank of the river 
upstream to the grassy bathing-place, fringed by the pollard willows ; 
then the gleam of white flesh in sunshine, the struggle to outswim the 
leader, the racing current midstream, that swept the swimmer, slanting 
to the further shore ; and overhead the white clouds racing from the 
strong sun! Oh, the delight of the swect earth! Why had he so 
wasted and misused his time? 

Orstall! The name brought back so much. He remembered the 
last summer at Largan, when he could not satisfy his boyish hunger for 
reading ; the long summer days when he would cross the river by the 
high-backed stone bridge, and lean over the parapet on the further 
side, to watch the floats carried from under the arches by the swift 
Sele. When a silver fish, trembling on the taut line, was swung to 
land, and rod and all cast on the grass in their owner’s eagerness to 
handle the prize, Driscoll would feel the book in his pocket to prevent 
himself from hurrying home for his rod. Then, despite the laughter of 
the others, he would leave them, and taking the footpath through the 
wood, would hasten till he reached the cornfields at the top of the 
slope. There, westwards, stretched the open sea. 

The wind blew with increasing strength; it swept onwards, then 
hushed and fell, whispered, and rose again in fierce anger: each time it 
had the world at its mercy, but each time it hesitated. to destroy, and 
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whispered in doubt to itsclf. Then it swept on again with fury; it 
would annihilate the world, but no, it held its strength, and again fel} 
back mournful and complaining. 

Driscoll, in thought, passed from the meadows. He struggled 
down the wind-torn ravine, and stood on the shore and iooked seawards. 
The black water thundered in gigantic waves before him ; in thousands 
they rode onwards in triumph, and gathering their might in huge 
hollows, hung over their base, and tottering, broke in sheets of foam 
that raced to his feet. The air was sharp with stinging spray, rings of 
foam, yellow and white, quivered in the wind on the waterline. He 
stooped and snatched a handful ; it melted, and bubbles of salt were 
left ; these he tasted, and their bitterness was delicious to his memory. 
He laughed and sang with joy ; he shouted defiance to the wind, and 
his voice was blown back in his throat. He struggled onwards with 
difficulty ; the wind would have mastered him, but he wrested the 
shore yard by yard from it. Masses of foam flew over him inland ; 
the spray was blinding ; the blood raced through his drenched limbs.. 
Oh! this was his element ; the roar of battle, of gale and ocean, made 
his soul feel its divinity. He sang aloud in triumph, and hurled defiance: 
at the sea. 

Overhead, enormous jagged clouds threatened earth, but the gale, 
freshening still, broke them, scattered them, drove them in furious rout 
across the sky; they would have conquered light, and other hosts of 
black and monstrous forms reared themselves against the horizon ; but, 
torn into wreaths of mist, they fell away, and light broke in a fissure in 
the heavens, and fell on the black raging water with myriad rushing 
white horses of foam. 

The wind failed, it whispered for a moment, and the storm that had 
seemed so real to the sick man held heaven and earth in its grasp no 
more. The blast fell back, and threatened no longer : it murmured that 
the crimes of the world would never cease. Its voice hushed the faint 
roar that gathered from the horizon. 

Midnight was near, and the sick man hovered cn the borderland 
of sleep. He fancied that he sat in a strange room at night ; around 
him was darkness, before him were the red embers of a dying fire. 
Oppression weighed him down, he neither hoped nor feared. He 
looked into the darkness and strained his eyes to penetrate it, but 
could not. He stooped and blew the embers with his breath, and a 
little flame flickered for an instant, and he could see walls and the outline 
of a door. Then the flame died, and he was left with the night and 
the dull red fire. And then a strange terror seized him, and he strove 
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to recreate the flame, but could not, and he kept his eyes fixed on the 
red glow and dared not look behind. As he sat waiting, he heard a 
step in the distance. He listened intently, and it came nearer—the 
sound of an iron heel on a stone passage. It came on and on till it 
reached the door. Then it stopped, and he turned round in terror and 
gazed through the blackness at the wall where he had seen the door. 
Presently the step sounded again, but this time fainter, and when he 
heard it retreating he groped his way to the wall, and found the door 
and put his ear against it and listened. He could hear nothing but 
the step, the sound of iron against stone, on and on, fainter and fainter, 
till at last it stopped altogether. He looked back into the room, and 
saw that the red spot of fire was duller; it was dying fast, and soon he 
would be left in total darkness. Then the step began again along the 
passage. Nearer and nearer it came, and at each clank of iron fresh 
terror seized his soul. And again the step stopped when it reached the 
door. He held his breath and listened—something was breathing, but 
a pace away, something was listening, listening to him. Then came 
the sound of iron again, and the step began to grow fainter once more. 
He looked round him again, the fire was almost out, one tiny spark in 
the blackness remained. What did it mean? This strange room, this 
dying fire, this weary step and clank of iron? Something whispered to 
him to fling open the door, and to call aloud. Something whispered to him, 
‘Soon it wil be too late; speak!’ The step grew fainter; he hesitated 
no longer, he fiung the door open, he stepped on to the stone, and cried, 
‘Speak! What art thou?’ The step paused, and then became louder 
and louder. And as it came towards him he looked back towards the 
spark, and lo! it wasa little flame,and before it knelt a figure who breathed 
upon the embers. The step ceased. And another little flame sprung 
up, and another and another, and the light flickered over the walls, and 
chased the darkness from corner to corner. And he saw that the walls 
were no longer bare, and that the room was filled with objects familiar to 
him. The flickering light fell hither and thither, and he knew that he 
was in the little room at Largan, the room where his mother used to sit 
each evening, with him a child beside her, in summer by the window to 
nod to the fishermen as they came up the steep street, and in winter by 
the fire, listening to the moan of the west wind. The dancing flame 
threw shadow and brightness on the dark bookcase with its heavy carved 
top, and he could see the books on the shelves behind the glass doors, 
the gilt titles glittering as the flame fell on them. Then as he watched 
the figure kneeling, blowing the embers, he saw that it was a woman. 
And recognition flashed through him, and he cried ‘ Mother!’ and he 
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knelt beside her and threw his arms round her. The fire blazed, the 
figure turned its head, and he saw that it was not his mother : the ruddy 
blaze fell on the pale face of the woman who went out by night. Her 
sad eyes were fixed on his, but the evil smile had vanished. The fire 
sank, darkness fell on the room and Driscoll opened his eyes. Largan 
was but a dream, and Rylott Street was the reality. 

The room was in total darkness, the fire had gone out, and only a 
faint light, the light of the street lamp outside, glimmered on the wall. 
The night wind rose and sank, rose and sank again. Footsteps re- 
sounded from a distance, approached, and then died away. There was 
stillness again. Suddenly a quavering voice rose on the air—the voice 
of a drunken woman. 


‘The brave Guards have depart-ed to Egypt’s lone stra-and.’ 


It was her voice again, it sounded hideously familiar to Driscoll. Every- 
thing was so quiet, everything but this woman. Her broken voice raised 
itself in protest against the silence of London, the indifference of the 
world. It seemed to the listener as though it was not she herself who 
protested—she had sunk long ago beneath the level of protestation, but 
it was her voice, her quavering voice, that spoke to show the hideous 
reality. Degradation filled it, it was the expression of a degraded soul. 
The night wind bore it along the empty street, it beat against the stone 


walls, it rang in the cold air. 
‘The brave Guards have depart-ed to Egypt’s lone stra-and.’ 


The voice died away. 

The voice of the outcast brought the truth to Driscoll. For Francis 
now was all his thought. The sin he had meditated against his friend 
made him tremble. Francis was again innocent and beautiful in the 
purity of youth, and Driscoll was guilty. He asked forgiveness, and 
forgiveness brought before him the crime he had so nearly committed. 
‘Francis, forgive me!’ he murmured. His love returned in a flood. He 
had brooded so long over his sorrow that now, when the reaction came, 
he rejoiced to thrust it away from him. He trembled at the danger he had 
run. He had wished to kill himself: Francis would have found him dead. 
Then his active fancy created what might have been. He had killed himself, 
and Francis stood beside him entreating him to speak, to forgive him. 
Thus Driscoll crucified himself for his friend. Pity filled his heart. He 


wished now to shield the other from the consequences of his act, to show 
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him now that nothing could ever again come between them. He hungered 
for his face and voice, but it was no longer for himself. He would have 
sacrificed himself now to save Francis sorrow. With all his soul he 
forgave him—he would comfort him and wipe away his tears. 


‘The brave Guards have depart-ed to Egypt’s lone stra-and,’ 


echoed the voice again along the deserted street. The woman was still 
there. And now it seemed to the sick man that it was she herself who 
spoke ; her voice was aot a thing apart—it was she who impeached all 
men, joyous and joyless, all who had seen her and passed by. Her 
voice rose high as though to wake those who slept in ignorance—those 
who had seen her but had averted their eyes from her that night. Then 
in despair it sank to a wail, mournful and long prolonged, the cry of the 
woman who could please no longer, no longer rely upon her bread. As 
this woman’s voice pierced the air it seemed to the listener that it 
pierced the silence of those that heard it. Sophistry, the garment of 
those who will not hear, was torn to flimsy tatters, and lo! the wearers 


were revealed, naked and tremblin The man saw that he himself 


stood among this throng, and all strove to cover their nakedness. For 
the moment while the cry of pain re-echoed these utterers of false- 
hood stood face to face with their accuser; both were human, she was 
their cqual fellow-creature, and it was not she with her seamed body 
and ugly face that was most hideous, she who knew not good, who had 
been born into evil, but they, they who had stifled the impulse of good 
in their hearts, they who had fled from the reality, who would not face 
the truth. 

The voice died away. 

Then the voice of the prostitute brought the truth to Driscoll. Love, 
divine love, was the secret. Love for all men, for the erring and the 
fallen, love for those who sin against us, love which leadeth us from 
temptation, love which is the inner voice that is never silenced. What 
was the cry of this creature in the street but the cry for love, for mercy ? 

The truth had come to him, and for a little while his anguish was 
forgotten. What had been incomprehensible was now revealed. Love, 
divine love, was the light to which his eyes were turned. So the lover 
who weeps at night beside the grave of his beloved sees the silver moon 
emerge from the dark heavens and bathe the silent world in mystic 
light ; in awe he bows to the unseen, the peace of eternity enters into 
his soul. But when he returns again to the green grave where the sun 
beats warm, and the wind murmurs to the grass that she who lies beneath 


knew not of his great love, he hides his face, and knows in the bitterness 
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of his heart that the bcdy outlasts the soul, as ashes the flame. His dust 
may lie with hers, but for his love there is no hereafter. The truth 
revealed in the moonlight fades in the light of day. 

The world and its sins were hidden from the sick man’s eyes for a 
little while, hidden by love, as in the night the snow wraps all things in 
purity, and in the morning melts and is not. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WOMAN 


THE sick man woke early with joyful anxiety at his heart. Francis 
would get the letter by nine in the morning, he calculated, and he 
would start at once. He would be in Rylott Street at latest by ten. 
Ten came, but Francis was not with him. Eleven, twelve, and one 
struck, and Driscoll became very restless. He still felt weak and faint, 
but he knew that it was simply caused by overstrain. Francis would 
cure him, but Francis did not come. He accounted for his absence in 
various ways. Francis was out, and would not get the letter till he 
came home late. In that case he would not come till nightfall. 
Driscoll dared not allow that Francis might have gone into the country, 
and would not be back for a long time—that he might not come at all. 
No! Francis was in London looking for him—waiting to hear from 
him. Two more hours passed, and the sick man’s expectation became 
feverish anxiety. To relieve the tension he propped himself up with 
his pillows, and began to watch the people in the street. 

Presently a woman crossed the road, and stood waiting at the 
corner, outside the Black Lion. It was the woman—she who had led 
him to Rylott Street. Driscoll could see her quite plainly from where 
he lay. She was a tall woman, dressed in a grey ulster; on her head 
was a battered brown bonnet. A child turned the corner sharply and 
ran into her, and the woman looked down. But the child seemed 
frightened at her face and ran away, turning to look back at her when 
it was a safe distance off. The woman went into the Black Lion, 
and stayed there some minutes. When she came out again the sick 
man caught sight of her face. It was the face of a creature with red 
eyelids and suffering eyes, and an evil smile. ‘Is it the face of a 
woman?’ he asked himself. She stood in the cold wind, with her 
hands in the pocket of her ulster. She did not notice the people 
round her, but stared vacantly before her with her set evil smile. 
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A number of people, in ones and twos, passed along Commercial 
Street, but nobody seemed to notice her. The sick man saw that they 


looked at the houses, the shops, the carts and- horses, but not at her, 
Then, as he watched, he saw that he was mistaken. Everybody, in 
fact, looked at this woman stealthily at a little distance off, but when 
they were close to her their eyes were fixed intently on something 
else. All looked secretly at her, and openly at one another. But the 
woman saw nothing of their glances. Driscoll watched all who passed 
her narrowly. A young woman with a pretty face and dark eyes and 
hair scanned her curiously till she was quite near, but then she gazed 
straight before her with a faint smile on her lips. A man passed next, 
reading a paper. He did not seem to look at her at all, but Driscoll 
knew that he saw her all the same. After her came a young man, 
poorly dressed. He hesitated as to which side he should pass her, and 
then stepped into the roadway as she made a movement towards him. 

By-and-by she began to feel the biting east wind, and she paced 
slowly up and down, Dackwards and forwards, the length of the public- 
house. She walked with pain, and moved her limbs as though she 
had weights tied to them. But she did not seem to care much for 
the pain, or rather, bore it with the air of one who is accustomed to it. 
Driscoll continued to watch her, and saw that as she turned in her walk 
she was face to face with two men. The younger was slight, and had a 
pale narrow face ; his companion was stout and jovial to look at. Both 
men were dressed in black. As they brushed past her to enter the 
Black Lion, they stared hard at her, and the elder man jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder towards her, and said something to his com- 
panion, and it seemed to Driscoll that the young man gave a hideous 
discordant laugh. The lips of both were convulsed with merriment. 
They chuckled together for a moment, and then went into the Black 
Lion. Something passed like a flash through the sick man’s heart: he 
would have liked to have struck the two men dead upon the spot. 

He lay back in his bed and thought. The two men saw her, and 
chuckled over her distress. Ah, they were not like her. How glad 
they were that they were sound and hearty. She was in great pain. 
Yes, that was the result of her evil life: serve her right. People like 
her had no business to be about in the day-time. But once they had 
had something to do with her. Well, but they were different—quite 
different : they managed better, and so they were all right. But the 
creature—the dishonest creature—by accident might have been their 
ruin. Now they knew all about it. They made their brutal jest, and 
went in to drink and rejoice. 
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“It is too painful to think about,’ said Driscoll to himself; ‘I shall 
forget it. ‘Too painful—too painful,’ he repeated. ‘If it is too painful 
to think about, what, oh God! must it be like to be her? To wake 
each morning with pain in the body ; to lie and think how one shall 
get one’s bread that night. To wait and wait in the ugly room till 
something drives one into the street, there to wait, and wait till evening. 
Then, when money comes, to spend it in drink; to forget oneself; to 
have one hour of warmth and light, while pain and the world fade away 
for a little while. And then, then it comes all over again.’ 

‘If she had once been different,’ he thought, ‘it would not have 
mattered so; but to be born into this Rylott Street world—to be born a 
creature and not a woman! And now she had no feelings to be injured, no 
heart to be touched, no sense of right and wrong, nothing but a capacity 
for pain, for her day was past, and she was twenty-eight. Such things 
must not be mentioned,’ he thought. Why not? Because they were 
true. What is idealistic may be investigated, for consolation comes 
with the reflection—this is not so. But it is different with reality. For 
if the fact is there, if such creatures do exist, the one thing to be done is 
to hide it. 

A wave of anger passed through him. What has she done to 
deserve it? he asked himself. He went over her history. Her father 
she did not know; her mother left her disease, a vicious past, and evil 
tendencies for legacy. She was alone—utterly alone. No woman but 
such as herself would speak to her. Everybody who passed her in the 
street turned away their eyes. The men loathed her because ——- 
‘Qh, it is too horrible!’ said the sick man to himself. ‘ But that is just 
what all the others say. It ought not to be. But she stands before 
you ; there she is,’ and he looked at her again and at the people passing 
her. ‘ Don’t they notice her, because there are so many of them at the 
street corners?’ he thought bitterly. ‘ Perhaps the sight is too common. 
Take her into the green country, then. Let the sunlight fall on her 
face, and then say to yourselves, “ This is a woman.” You would 
shrivel up.’ 

Why did nobody see her with his eyes? Then a shudder ran through’ 
him. Oh! who was he to cry out against others? He remembered the 
first night with Cunningham, and the fellows, ‘not bad fellows, you 
know,’ when the elder clerk had proposed they should go out for a walk. 
When they had returned late, very late, Driscoll had tasted of the tree 
of knowledge. He remembered that Cunningham had flung himself on 
the bed, and in a few minutes was asleep, but that he himself had Jain 
awake. He had tried to pray, but could not. At last he had got out 
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of bed and fallen on his knees, but it was useless, no words would come.’ 
And in the morning everything had seemed different. He had hardly 
understood the emotion of the night before. Hehad watched Cunning- 
ham, but his face was just the same. 

All this the sick man remembered, and now he—he was filled with 
anger at the sight of the indifference of others. He looked into the 
street again, and the woman was still there. 

He sighed, and tried to think of other things. ‘ Why did not Francis 
come ?’ , 

Soon the dusk came, and then the dark. Memories came to him, 
everything that he had said and done, and wished never to remember, 
recurred to him. He held a clue to the past, it was like following a 
stretched rope, and in the rope rana strand of the present. He lay 
quiet for hour after hour, weighing the good and evil of his life in the 
balance, and each fresh memory altered the scale against him. Catherine 
weighed down Lester. The woman stood beside him and accused him, 
in his fancy, and he tried to defend himself. ‘What hast thou done?’ 
a voice seemed to be perpetually saying to him, and his life rose before 
him. What had he done? What good had his life been? He had 
done nothing. Helooked back and now his successes seemed worse than 
his failures. The few triumphs he had had, had been purchased at the 
expense of others. The years had passed, one by one they had gone 
by, and nothing was left, no remembrance of good. ‘Nothing,’ he replied 
trembling, ‘I have done nothing.’ ‘What hast thou done?’ repeated 
the accusing voice, and then he saw his life from another point. He was 
outside it, he watched it, he analysed it, as though he were not himself, 
but somebody else. He saw that whatever he had done was not his own 
action, that he had been led to do things, and that he was not responsible. 
He had inherited seeds, and he was now tasting the fruit. ‘I have only 
done as others,’ he thought defiantly. ‘As others!’ the voice seemed to 
say, and in that he had only done as others lay the accusation. 

He was silent, and would not listen longer to the accusing voice. 
Then as a punishment Francis’s faithlessness began to torment him. 
He yearned for him, and he knew that he would not come. The agony 
overcame him. What could save him? no use to cry to Francis. Francis 
would not come. He stretched his arms for him, he called his name, but 
nothing answered. Then despair seized him and he lay motionless. 
He lay as one dead, and now he knew that the dead when they lie in 
the death chamber are only dead to others. Men think that they hear 


and see nothing ; but though their eyes be closed they know all that: 


passes, they see the hearts of those who stand beside them, and then is 
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the punishment of their sins. Those whose hearts have been cold in 
life shall see their children stand beside them, and hear them say secretly 
to themselves, ‘I am glad he is dead.’ They shall see a throng pass 
before them, and not one shall sorrow for their death. 

Midnight struck at length, and the disputes and voices in the street 
below drove away for a little while the fancies and phantoms that beset 
the sick man. Then the rain came, and the brawlers went homewards, 
From every point of the horizon came a deep murmur as the night ad. 
vanced ; it was the roar of London. Along the night wind swept the 
voice of mighty London, gathering strength as the cries grew fainter 
and fainter in the street, till at length when the last song had died away 
in the distance a vague rushing sound filled the air, the roar of London, 

This rushing sound, growing louder and louder, seemed to Driscoll 
to be the thunder of a great whirlpool. He himself had been flung out 
of its reach, but the millions yonder were caught in its circles, and were 
being whirled- onwards. These millions imagined that their efforts 
controlled their lives, but they were powerless to stop—they were unable 
even to break from the particular eddy in which they circled. Some 
day they too would be flung aside ; some day they would find that this 
seeming commonplace hubbub, the clamour of petty things, was the 
thunder of the whirlpool of life. And as the roar of London swept 
onwards it seemed to the man listening in the darkness that he heard 
the voice of the epitome of life. In that vague sound all was contained. 
Not a feast was held but the rejvicings swelled the rushing wave that 
filled the air with murmurings; not a child was born but the moan of 
the woman pierced through the night to him. Everything was mingled 
confusedly, but nothing was lost. Confusedly, for in that deepening 
murmur were the echoes of exultant voices, and the last cries of those 
who threw away their lives. In it passion clashed with passion and 
prayer with prayer. Entreaty was there, and the mockery of fulfilment. 
Voice followed voice praying that what had been asked for might not 
come to pass. Remorse followed passion, and sorrow overtook action ; 
the opposites blended together, and swept onwards on the wind. 

And now the sick man saw that he had been a puppet in the hands 
of destiny. And all men were puppets, though they knew it not. And 
the belief took shape thus : 

‘Life is the great God that rules light and shade. In sport he 
casts shadows on the present, like a child who so moves his fingers that 
images start into being on the wall. Shadows are we. Though we 
think, our thoughts are not our own, but Life’s. We move, but we 
control not our actions. We are the sport of the God; at his bidding 
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we hasten hither and thither, we speak and speak not, we weep or 
rejoice as he wills us. He moves his hand, and lo! we pass away—we 
exist not, we are images no more, and others dance in our place. 

Necessity is our law, and this we images perceive. For we come 
into existence through no will of our own, but through the will of Life, 
and it is not we who control our departure. Death is but the signal to 
depart. Yet is there free-will, and this we images know, but it is the 
free-will of Life that moves within us, and thus his free-will is our 
necessity, and the two are one and the same thing. Thus we, the 
shadows, move on, now filled with passion and with indignation, now 
torn with pain and suffering, now moved to laughter at the figures we 
cut we know not why. And while the kingdom of light and shade is 
given to Life he shall not cease his sport, and we images shall dance as 
he moves his fingers, exist not when he moves his hand. 

The rain fell softly, and the memories returned. It seemed to him 
that he listened to the warm rain of spring. It murmured of the spring, 
never to be forgotten, spent in Orstall. It whispered of the apple 
blossom of dewy Orstall, of April when he had heard the cuckoos 
calling plaintively from glade to glade, of the valley mists gleaming in 
the early morning sun, of the brook rippling between high grassy banks 
where the primroses spread their yellow flowers and deep-veined leaves. 
Fresh memories crowded upon him. He lay betwixt sleeping and 
waking, and thought that it was spring, that the blood of youth was in 
his limbs, and that all his being cried for love and its joys. He thought 
that he lay on a hillside at the edge of a little coppice. It was early 
morning, and the freshness of May was in the wind. The sky was of a 
pure stainless blue, and high in the heavens floated the strand of a 
white cloud. The air was filled with sunlight, and sunlight touched 
the sweet sward of the hill, and all the valley beneath, and all the 
country, wood and meadow, to the horizon. Then he saw that a 
woman was coming towards him through the oak coppice. She 
walked with pain, and moved her limbs with difficulty. As she came 
near he saw that it was the woman with the evil smile. He did not 
wonder what it was she was doing there ; it seemed quite natural. She 
was coming to listen to the larks. She sat down in the grass, and 
turned her face away from him. The sunlight fell on her hair—she had 
beautiful hair, every thread was of gold. She had come to listen to 
the birds. Thrush called to thrush in sweet liquid trills in the coppice, 
but the songs of the larks filled the hillside. The limbs of the oaks 
were edged with the delicate green of the buds ; bluebeils pushed their 
green sword-blades through the dry brown oak leaves of the past year. 
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The larks sang on. He watched them rising, circling, oaring their 
flight against the breeze, then drifting towards him, slanting lower with 
the wind. Then beating again their wings with short swift strokes they 
rose higher and higher till the eye followed the black specks with diffi- 
culty, and singing, singing still, their notes reaching earth fainter and 
fainter, they were lost in the blue, in the infinite ether. 

A cloud passed before the sun. The singing ceased. He looked 
round for the woman but she was not there. He got up and ran 
through the oak coppice calling for her. The sky grew very dark, and 
heavy drops pattered on the dead oak leaves. The rain swept through 
the woods in myriad slanting streaks. The air was white with the 
rain. Then he heard a voice calling him. He answered back. It was 
Francis. The joy was too great, and the dreamer awoke. 

He lay for some time listening to the quiet rustle of the rain outside 
the window. It fell in sad cadence ; each drop was a little voice with 
some faint message. ‘ Hush,’ they whispered ; ‘hush, do not wake him. 
The friend cannot come ; he cannot come; but the man must not know. 
Hush!’ Driscoll grew weary of the messaye. The faint voice of the 
rain was so mournful ; it knew of something that had happened, some- 
thing that he was not to know. It whispered of the absent; it had 
seen something, and was afraid to tell him. ‘Hush! the man in the 
little room is asleep. Do not wake him, for he must not know. 
Driscoll grew frightened at these tiny voices speaking through the 
darkness. He sat up and peeped through a corner of his curtain. 
The window pane was dashed with the streaming rain drops. He 
strained his eyes and looked towards the Black Lion. The lights 
were dim and blurred, but he could see the outline of a figure at the 
corner. His heart leaped at the thought that it was Francis. Another 
figure glided by, and the first figure accosted it, but the two separated 
again in a moment. There it was again waiting at the corner. He 
knew who it was now, and he lay back again. The rain rustled on 
outside, the little voices cried faintly to him, but he no longer heard 
them. He could see in the darkness the evil face, and hear the husky 
voice repeating, ‘Come home, dear, come home!’ 


EDWARD GARNETT. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Rocal Self-Government in Jnodta 


HE controversy about Home Rule in Ireland, which is just now 
a so much exercising the minds of the people of this country, has 
brought the question of local self-government into prominence to a 
degree and extent quite unknown in the annals of Great Britain. The 
great question at issue between Lord Salisbury, supported by Liberal 
Unionists, and Mr. Gladstone, is whether the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain should be governed by local parliaments, or on principles of 
local self-government which have been already granted to England. The 
question is a momentous one, and its decision is not only likely to shape 
the administrative policy of this country for some time to come, but is 
also calculated to affect the future government of India. The sense of 
the country was taken on this issue, and the verdict of the people at 
large was against Mr. Gladstone, though the right honourable gentle- 
man is still fighting an apparently losing battle over it. The majority 
on the side of the Government, supported as it is by the Unionists, is so 
strong that its continuance in power for a longer period is probable, 
which will afford ample time to develop the principles of local self- 
government which it champions. The passing of the Local Self- 
Government Bill for England clearly indicates the direction in which 
the energies of the country will be directed. The course of events in 
England is likely to stimulate fresh activities and renewed energies 
with regard to similar questions in India, where we know from history 
that germs of local self-government have existed for some 2,000 years. 
The constitution of our village communities was based upon principles 
of local self-government, and it is marvellous to note that such a system 
existed in the absence of entire political rights and privileges. This 
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brings home the conviction that local self-government can be carried on 
by a people who may not be enjoying full political power. Under the 
circumstances I am convinced that it will be a wiser policy on the part 
of our leaders to develop the latent faculties of their countrymen in this 
respect, than to launch into enterprises aiming at a wider extension of 
political rights. For this self-governing principle, in some form or 
other, has had an almost pre-historic existence, despite alien adminis- 
trations and adverse circumstances, and appeals to the sentiment of the 
people. The more I study the constitution of Indian communities, 


especially as it is revealed in village life, the more am I convinced of 
the ultimate success of local self-government. 


To me India seems to be a country more suited for local self. 
government than England, not only on account of the proclivities of 
the people for it, but also for several other reasons. In England it 
appears to me, ‘chaos of areas’ and ‘chaos of authorities’ are calcu- 
lated to defeat the ends of local government and make confusion worse 
confounded. This seems to have arisen from piecemeal legislation ; 
as necessity arose, the Government legislated, with the result that in 
the end it created a number of authorities with petty jealousies and 
clashing interests, with different administrative areas overlapping each 
other. The history of the unions, of the school-board districts, of the 
parishes, of the sanitary districts, of the Improvement Act districts, of 
the boroughs, and the counties, is simply the history of a confusion of 
areas and clashing authorities. To reduce this chaos to symmetry and 
bring it under the control of some sort of central government tests the 
statesmanship of the best English administrators. Compared with this 
state of things, we have greater facilities for the development of self- 
government. Our different units of administration are, except in a few 
cases, identical, so that the different functions of different authorities 
are concentrated in one central authority. 


However, our difficulties regarding self-government lie in different 
directions, and I shall have to advert to them presently. In the mean- 
time it seems necessary to give a sketch of local self-government as it 
exists at present. 


The first effort, as far as I recollect, towards the introduction of 
local self-government was made during the administration of Lord 
Mayo. That statesman, to whom India is indebted for many noble 
institutions calculated to do good to the country, inspired by large- 
hearted sympathy, introduced a system, the germs of which lay in the 
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constitution of ancient village communities. The result of his wise 
policy was the creation of municipal corporations. Of course it was 
impossible to plant self-government in a perfect state in India at once, 
but a beginning was made, and it remained for the successors of Lord 
Mayo to work out his scheme. 


The administrations that followed could rot do much in the 
beginning, as the institution was of recent origin and no great and 
wholesale measures could at once be introduced. The administrators 
naturally locked to time for its development, and for a considerable 
period little progress was made in this direction. Although the prin- 
ciple appealed to the instinct of the people, still, as the particular scheme 
was rather modern and Western in its character, it could not commend 
itself to them so readily as it would have done had it been simply a 


natural growth. 


Here I must digress and point out that though village communities 
stood the test of time and change of rulers, still they remained stereotyped 
institutions. With growing ideas and necessities of life, change of 
circumstances and condition of living, they never changed. This was 
due partly to the deep-rooted conservatism of the Indians, a difficulty 
of communication, and partly to the fact that the country, owing to its 
successive foreign rulers, had no time to perfect and develop its ancient 
institutions. Thus the government of India by foreigners, though it 
could not subvert and demolish the fabric of ancient institutions, still 
succeeded in arresting their growth. They stood no doubt like ancient 
land-marks, defying time and foreign rule ; but they failed to gather 


strength, as they could not assimilate with the ideas of the conqueror. 


However, we are not so much concerned with the history of these 
ancient institutions as with the development of self-government now 
planted in India. Its advocacy makes it necessary to enter into the ques- 
tion of its suitability—first generally, and secondly with respect to India. 
It may be argued that local self-government should or must be followed 
by its logical corollary in the establishment of local parliaments. No 
doubt this is correct to a certain extent. In the course of time local 
parliaments may be brought into existence, but, looking to the present 
conditions of India, exception may be taken to them on two grounds. 
First, their creation necessitates some sort of federal government. For 
instance, if a local parliament were to be granted to the North-Western 
Provinces, it would be necessary to grant similar parliaments to other 
provinces, and this in itself would necessitate some sort of federation 
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which the present circumstances of India do not call for. And secondly, 
the creation of local parliaments is likely to infuse more party spirit 
into the administration of local affairs. It is now admitted, I think, on 
all sides, that the less local affairs are coloured with party feelings and 
prejudices the better. The great advantages that will arise from their 
absence will be the settlement of local affairs more in accordance with 
the wishes of the people whom they concern the most, than in accordance 
with the conventional principles of the party in power. A country like 
India governed on party principles is sure to suffer in the long run. 


India has different religions, different castes and tribes, and different 
customs and manners, and hence party government means the domina- 
tion and tyranny of one section or sections over others. The develop- 
ment of local self-government will not only prevent this, but will also 
familiarise the people with the first lessons of political training. The 
advantages, in fact, of local self-government are so clear and palpable 
that no apology is required in formulating a scheme. 


I therefore proceed to discuss it as applied to India. Broadly speak- 
ing, local government there resolves itself into (1) Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and (2) District Boards ; and it is in regard to these that I purpose 


to discuss the subject. 


I am not so much concerned with the details of self-government as 
with the general principles that underlie it. It is therefore desirable first 
to consider the extension of the rights and privileges of the people as 
involved in self-government, and secondly the system of election as 


opposed to the system of nomination. 


It may be remarked in passing that India is a purely agricultural 
country, and as such the local government affects agricultural classes 
more than it does traders, manufacturers, and guilds. The creation of 
municipal corporations and subsequently of district boards naturally 
created certain rights and privileges of voting and being elected as 
members based upon land and property qualifications. It will thus be 
seen that we require no new rights and privileges—all that we require is 
their extension. The land and property qualifications as they now 
stand do not enable many to take a part in the management of local 
affairs. To make the system, therefore, fairly representative it is 
necessary to lower the standard of the land and property qualifications. 
To what extent they should be reduced is more a question of detail than 
of principle, and hence it can only be worked out when the principle 
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itself is adopted. In regard to the second point it must be said that 
the power of election rests with the people, but it is surprising to find 
that it is exercised sparingly, and the Government has in consequence to 
step in and nominate members. Thus even some of the older corpora- 
tions have nominated members. The district boards for the most part 
have nominated members. The cause of this is not far to seek. It is 
difficult to define the exact duties of the Government and the people 
regarding self-government. The whole subject is rather a delicate one. 
Much misunderstanding and misapprehension seem to exist about it. 
The Government is apt to think that the people do not take the amount 
of interest in the management of their local affairs that is necessary 
for its well-being and success. The people, on the contrary, think that 
the slow progress of self-government is due to the supineness of the 
Government in the matter. They look upon the Government as a 
patriarchal government, whose dutics make it necessary to educate the 
people in self-government irrespective of the apparent apathy attributed 
to them. At any rate the time has come when some sort of under- 
standing should be arrived at. The development of local self-govern- 
ment in India, or any other country, must be the result of time: it 
involves a process of evolution and not sudden creation: a struggle 
towards perfection somewhat on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest. We cannot and do not expect any great results from self- 
government at once in India. 

However, the time has come when the effort both of the people and 
the Government should be directed to develop it as much as possible. 
The district boards, which are but of recent growth, do not deserve so 
much consideration as our municipal corporations. Taking the short 
time during which these corporations have been in existence, and the 
peculiar circumstances under which they have to work, it must be 
admitted that they have done well, though no doubt there is evidently 
room for improvement all round. As far as our municipal corporations 
are concerned, I think they can learn much from the Birmingham and 
Glasgow corporations. The development of self-government involves 
the discussion of a few central questions that underlie it. Speaking 
generally, improvements could be effected under (1) Constitution and 
mode of working of the corporations ; (2) Practical schemes of imvrove- 


ment. 


The first question refers to the constitution of the corporations, and 
as such deserves a very careful treatment. At the outset of this ques- 


tion we have to consider the division of a borough into quarters 
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(wards) ; the number of members to be selected from each ward ; their 
qualifications ; extension of boroughs; creation of new corporations ; 
municipal legislations, and so forth. In India municipal corporations 
do not seem to be divided into a sufficient number of wards ; this in itself 
constitutes a great drawback to the development of self-government. The 
object of a corporation, as far as electoral units are concerned, should 
be to make it as general and representative as possible. The question 
of electoral units goes hand in hand with the number of members 
to be elected for each ward—of course as restricted by land and property 
qualifications. In India each ward has generally one member, and the 
wards, extending as they do over large areas, make thereby representa- 
tion insufficient. The alternative, therefore, is cither to increase the 
number of wards or the number of members for each ward as constituted 
at present. For, unless this is done, a corporation cannot be based upon 
broad principles of representation. The increase of wards might with 
advantage be followed by the extension of the limits of sume of those 
corporations which on account of commercial and trading enterprises have 
overgrown themselves. To effect this legislation may be necessary, and 
I firmly believe that any legislation in the right direction is a great gain, 
Similarly some of the towns which have shown unusual development in 
trades and commerce should be encouraged to form themselves into 
corporations. Of course all reform must come from within, and I am 
afraid no such demand is likely to be made at present ; still even if there 
exist a latent wish for such an enterprise it ought to be encouraged by 
legislation. The development of corporations somewhat in the manner 
suggested above is likely to lead to several advantages. In consequence 
the wards would be increased, and the local representatives along with 
them, so that the work could be done in committees for different depart- 
ments. Ths advantages of committees and sub-committees are so clear 
and distinct that they hardly require to be dwelt upon. No doubt the 
civilised necessities, the growing opulence, the increasing commercial 
enterprise of English municipal corporations necessitate a number of 
committees—such as Baths and Parks Committees, Industrial School 
Committees, Gas Committees, Free Libraries Committees—which at 
present our Indian municipalities do not require. I do not insist so 
much on the adoption of the system found to be necessary in this 
country, as on the enforcement of the principle of working by means of 
committees, although in big towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, most of 
the committees necessary here would be equally requisite. At least 
every municipal corporation should have (1) General purposes Committee, 
(2) Finance Committee, (3) Public Works Committee, and (4) General 
Health Cemmittce. In India the usual practice is to transact business 
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by means of the council. However, the necessity of forming sub-com- 
mittees is felt from time to time, and it therefore seems desirable to have 
standing committees for each sort of work. And with the increase in 
number of wards and cevelopment of the limits of municipal boroughs, 
which will necessitate increase in number of municipal members, it will 
be on the whole an easy task to form committees and to work thereby, 
and it will be much more expeditiously and efficiently done. The com- 
mittee system of working, prevalent both at Birmingham and Glasgow, 
has much in it to commend itself to us, though I must point out that its 
adoption should be regulated by the exigencies and peculiar circum- 
stances of our Indian municipalities, 


The consideration of the constitution of corporations involves the 
discussion of appointment of chairmen of councils and committees. In 
this country it is altogether an easy affair, but in India it is one of the 
most complex questions. The growing intelligence of the people, the 
advance that education is making every day, and the struggle for political 
existence make it more a matter of jealousy than of responsibility. The 
opinion on the subject is divided. In some quarters it is still doubted 
whether Indians could discharge the duties of a chairman—which require 
tact, foresight, and moderation—ably and efficiently. Of course Indians 
themselves think that with growing intelligence, improved education, and 
importation of Western ideas, combined with the practical training they 
have already received, they could as well manage their own affairs as the 
European heads of districts who are generally selected as chairmen. 
Their contention is that their exclusion from the chair practically debars 
them from gaining the experience that is necessary for the efficient dis- 
charge of the higher works of self-government. Judging of the contention 
by the manner in which some municipal corporations which have Indian 
chairmen (such as Fyzabad Municipal Corporation) have worked, one is 
apt to think that the time has come when Indians might generally be 
appointed as chairmen, great discretion being of course exercised in their 
selection. The advantages of such a course will be great. The manage- 
ment of local affairs will not only be left to the people, but they will 
also get an opportunity of learning the higher forms of self-government, 
which in course of time could enable them to deal practically with many 
local questions that must present themselves for solution with the growth 
and development of self-government in India. 


Connected with the question of chairman there are two other ques- 
tions of importance which require to be noticed. As at present con- 
stituted the municipal corporations and district boards have elected as 
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well as nominated members. The Government has reserved to itself the 
right of nominating a certain proportion of members. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is worth while considering whether there ought to be 
nominated members at all. The determination of this point must depend 
upon the zeal, or otherwise, the people show for the management of their 
own affairs. If, as in the case of municipal corporations, they select 
their own members, it’ will be hardly worth the Government’s while to 
impose nominated members on them. Similarly if the unanimous wish 
on the part of the people is expressed to elect members for district 
boards, it is almost certain that the Government will be spared the 
necessity of nominating members. It will thus be seen that the ultimate 
solution of this question rests with the people themselves. 


The second point that deserves consideration is the mode of election 
to be followed in India. Taking all the circumstances of the country 
into consideration, it appears that paper election is best suited for it, 
No doubt this sort of election has some of its disadvantages, but in a 
country like India, where people don’t take much interest in elec- 
tioneering, the tendency to elect members will be greater if papers are 
left at the house of electors than if they are required to go to places of 
election and put their votes into ballot-boxes. Considering the back- 
ward state of the country no vote should be rejected on the ground of 
a mere technical mistake. 


Now we come to the second part of the question, viz., practical 
schemes of improvement. This refers chiefly to the sanitary state of 
our corporations, and deserves a careful treatment, both on account of 
the importance of the subject, and the gravity of the situation. Every 
year epidemics, such as cholera and small-pox, break out in our large 
towns, and hundreds and thousands of valuable lives are thereby lost. 
This state of things, it is hardly necessary to say, is due tothe bad sani- 
tary state of our towns. The case of Benares (North-West Provinces) 
is one in point. I select this town especially for my illustration as | 
believe some of the leading members of that city are pressing upon 
Government the necessity of providing it with a better system of water 
supply and an improved drainage. Now in Benares cholera breaks out 
regularly at certain times of the year. The people drink the water of 
the river Ganges, into which the whole refuse of that large and populous 
town is drained. Examples of this kind are numerous, but it is beside 
my purpose to enumerate them. However, the convictions that such 
illustrations bring home to us are, (1) that some of our big towns 


require a better water supply; (2) that the drainage of our towns 
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should be better regulated ; (3) the desirability of appointing health 
inspectors ; (4) providing the poor with municipal model houses at a 
cheap cost. Theoretically municipalities need not engage in the pur- 
chase of land for the purpose of erecting such houses, or in buying 
them wherever they could do so; but where the sanitary conditions of 
a town make such a need distinct, I firmly believe it is the duty of 
municipalities to improve the sanitary condition of towns in every 
possible way. At Glasgow I was shown some of the municipal model 
houses, where working men are given furnished lodgings at 6d. ‘per 
day. They are provided with cooking utensils, and have always at 
hand a supply of necessary articles of food at a cheap cost. The 
advantages of such a system are two-fold. They not only supply the 
poor with lodgings, but also prevent them from carrying filth wherever 
they go. It is, of course, understood that whatever suits this country 
and its people cannot and need not necessarily suit India. My object 
in referring to model houses is simply to point out that our muni- 
cipalities could introduce this system according to the circum- 
stances of their towns with advantage. In connection with model- 
houses I may be permitted to draw attention to the desirability of 
establishing municipal hospitals in towns where epidemics continually 
break out, somewhat on the system of the Fever Hospital at Glasgow. 
Such a system will at once arrest the spread of epidemic and contagious 
diseases, and enable the poor to be within the reach of medical advice. 
The discussion of this subject leads to the desirability of appointing 
health inspectors for each corporation instead of confining it to towns 
like Bombay and Calcutta, whose duty it should be to visit the quarters 
where poor people generally live, and to draw the attention of the 
medical officer in charge of the borough to any case that requires to be 
treated at hospitals, and to report upon other sanitary conditions of the 
boroughs. I am fully convinced that a civil surgeon who has to look to 
so many things in the town under his charge cannot perform his duties 
efficiently on account of the multiplicity of his work. It therefore stands 
to reason that he should be helped in his work by appointment of health 
inspectors, and in cases of large boroughs a health officer should be 
appointed as well. . 


The question of water supply and of a better system of drainage 
deserves the serious consideration of the Government. The epidemics 
in India are mainly due to them, and it is necessary that in towns like 
Benares the question of water supply and drainage should at once be 
attended to. I could say from my experience of that town that if the 
water of the Ganges were to be brought by means of water pumps from 
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a distance, where it is not contaminated with filth, and supplied to the 


houses in the city, cholera would at once disappear. Similarly a sewage 
farm—like the one at Birmingham, for instance—might be established 
for the draining of the city. If this were done, the refuse of the city, 
instead of being poured at once into the river, could pass through a pro- 
cess of filtration and purification when it passes on to land after having 
the grosser matter deposited at the bottom of tanks, which would make 
it quite harmless when it goes into the river. 


In discussing the question of practical schemes of improvement we 
have to consider the economic and financial aspect of the question. I 
think some of the corporations which urgently require water supply and 
drainage and other sanitary improvements can afford to procure them, 
as the means at their disposal are great, and they are likely to enlist 
local sympathy and help. I don’t think the introduction of a water-rate 
will be objected to where the necessities of water supply are really great. 
If these fail to meet the expenses of practical improvements, loans might 
be raised, as there are no better purposes for which a municipality could 
exercise its power of borrowing money. 


To sum up then: local self-government seems to be more suited 
for India than any other form of representative government, for it 
existed in some form or other in our ancient village communities, and 
appeals to the sentiment and love of the people for it. There is room 
for improvement, as far as our corporations and district boards are con- 
cerned, both with respect to their constitution and practical manage- 
ment. Regarding the first it is desirable to make the franchise as wide 
as possible by increasing the number of wards and the consequent in- 
crease of members, to encourage the appointment of Indians to chair- 
manship, and to have elected instead of nominated members. With 
respect to the second, some practical schemes of improvement such as 
water supply, establishment of sewage farms, model houses, municipal 
hospitals, and appointment of health officers, may be effected with 
advantage. 


But these projects for the amelioration of the condition of the people 
cannot be carried out except by some system which induces them to 
take a keen interest in their personal welfare. And this might, I think, 
be brought about by the further extension of the self-governing and 


existing principle as I have endeavoured to suggest. 


UMA SANKAR MISRA, M.A. 
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The Workd in Auquet 


HERE has been a ‘glorious victory’ upon the Nile of which the 
+. daily papers have hardly given aclear idea to the English public ; 
at least have not done justice to the magnificent results which have been 
attained by Sir Francis Grenfell and the troops under his command. 
Possibly placing these results in a tabular form may present a clearer 
idea of the valour and humanity with which we are conducting our 
Egyptian campaigns, and it will, at all events, show those carping persons 
who talk of the comparative inefficiency of the British forces, that they 
are still capable upon great occasions—when they get a fair chance—of 
killing the greatest possible number of (defeated) men in the shortest 
possible time. Here then is the table of British killed and wounded 
side by side with that of the so-called Dervishes :— 


BrITIsH Loss DERVISH Loss 


(Dangerously . ‘ Wounded and prisoners . . 1000 
Wounded ; Severely . ; , Killed on battle-field —. . 1500 
(Slightly . ‘ ‘ Cut down in flight . (Unknown) 
Killed (Private Washbrook, 2oth 
{ Hussars 


Total wounded . ‘ , ' Total wounded and prisoners . 1000 
Totalkilled . . . . 1. Totalkilled 


Grand total killed and wounded 8 Grand total killed and) 
wounded and prisoners 


Satisfactory result expressed in following formula : 
1 B.P.*=1500 D.C. and S.¢ * B.P.= British Private 
8 do. =1000 + D.C. &S. = Dervish chiefs and soldiers 





To make this table complete it must be added that there was a loss 
on our side of 17 killed and 128 wounded, all of these being native 
soldiers, the majority Soudanese. And the following table shows this 
loss in comparison with that of our own countrymen, and is in its way 
equally instructive :-— 


ToraL Loss OF BRITISH FORCES 
English : Soudanese and Egyptian : 
Killed. ‘ 4 ‘Killed 
Wounded , 3 Wounded 


Total “ ; .: 0 Total 


= ' 
Thus in round numbers the native troops suffered death in this 
engagement in the proportion of sixteen to one of our men, and were 


wounded in the proportion of eighteen to one. 
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Two English officers, both of the Egyptian army, were wounded. 

Thus for two English officers wounded, one English private killed 
and five wounded, with the unimportant addition of the few Soudanese 
casualties above mentioned, we have succeeded in shooting and cutting 
down and making prisoners of two thousand five hundred men! 

Could any greater testimony to the beneficence of our rule in Egypt 
and greater proof of the blessings of scientific warfare possibly be 
desired ? How it was done the Daily Chronicle correspondent describes 
with the utmost gusto. Reduced of its ornamental language, the 
proceeding seems to have been simple enough. The Dervishes were 
decoyed by a feigned retreat into a position where they were hemmed 
in by our men, and were then shot down by artillery and infantry fire. 
Save at one point they ‘ xever reached our men.’ Then when the day 
was well advanced the ‘ Sirdar’ sent the Soudanese troops in at them. 
A short hand-to-hand conflict ensued ; the enemy retreated ; again our 
infantry ‘ fired volley after volley ’’ and charged, and again the Dervishes 
fought and retreated. But this iast incident must be told in the 


correspondent’s own words. 


The final Dervish charge was superb, but it was met by such a fire from our 
rifles and artillery that the spearsmen never half covered the intervening ground, 
and from this moment the gallant enemy seemed to lose heart. Their fighting 
grew feebler, our artillery gave them no time to rest or re-form, and finally the 
Dervishes turned and fled. 

Our cavalry pursued them mercilessly, compelling the fugitives to seek safety 
in the desert. Not a few refused the dreadful alternative, and turning, some- 
times in groups and sometimes individually, stood and fought the horsemen 
until cut down, declining equally to give or accept quarter. . . . The majority 
of the Dervish slain were killed by rifle bullets or fragments of shell. . . . The 
fugitive warriors driven into the desert must die of thirst and hunger. . . . This 
morning Colonel Grenfell found that the rebels were still in full retreat, and 
again despatched our cavalry in pursuit. Colonel Wodehouse’s brigade has 
gone by steamer to Abu Simbel to intercept the flying Dervishes, who will thus 
be hemmed in between two opposing forces. 


The story is a grim one—the facts, even put from one side, as we 
have quoted them from the Chronicle correspondent’s account, most 
horrible. We who sit at home and read of such things, realising what 
the curt sentences mean, are perhaps unfair judges of the stern necessity 
of such action. But, necessity granted, we cannot as a nation be proud 
of such a victory ; if it was a duty to massacre these poor savages to 
such an extent, to guard the rivers till they died of thirst, to decoy 
them to a position where they must fight, no way of escape being open, 
and then shoot them down in such comparative safety that no English 
artilleryman or infantry soldier was killed and only two or three 
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wounded, and then to pursue them with cavalry and either cut them 
down or drive them into the desert to die of hunger and thirst, and, 
not content with that, to despatch troops by steamer to intercept their 
retreat and drive them back upon an advancing force so that the whole 
ghastly business might begin over again—if this was our duty-——God 
help us to meet such a terrible necessity-——without glorying therein. 
All may have been right ; even that unpleasant item which shows that 
the only casualties sustained were sustained by our native allies, not by 
our own soldiers, may be justifiable. But the occasion is for a nation 
with such a military history one for regret rather than rejoicing, for no 
one can read the details of the glorious victory of Toski without seeing 
that they rather deserve the title of ‘butchery’ than ‘battle.’ 

The Emperor of Germany has come and gone; the Naval Review, 
at first postponed on account of the weather, has taken place, and, if we 
may trust all accounts, resulted in but tepid satisfaction—the irony of 
fate made the Sunday propitious, but the Saturday and Monday wet and 
stormy, and, as of course nothing can be done formally in England on 
Sunday, the show was to some extent spoilt by the weather. Perhaps 
from the amount of technical knowledge required, perhaps from the fact 
that their representatives were restricted in their opportunities for 
observation, the accounts of the function given in the press were 
singularly unsatisfactory. That, however, the ships met and parted 
without serious casualty is much to be thankful for ; that we have a ‘gun’ 
which the German Emperor ‘ must have’ is decidedly satisfactory ; that 
he has been made an Admiral and is said to be hugely delighted thereby 
is at once comic and pleasing; and when we regard Her Gracious 
Majesty in the new and peculiarly appropriate light of a Colonel of 
Prussian Guards we feel that the visit of the ‘ Kaiser,’ as the journals 
love to call him, must be considered to have achieved most desirable and 
lasting results. The real honours of the occasion were apparently 
carried off by the biggest of the new ocean steamers, the White Star’s 
Teutonic, one of those which were built under an agreement with the 
Admiralty so as to serve for troopers in war-time ; by all accounts this 
vessel is a complete success, and Lord Charles Beresford is credited 
with the remark that she could have sunk single-handed the whole of 
Nelson’s fleet-—perhaps Lord Charles meant, ‘ when Nelson was absent !’ 


The Maybrick trial has resulted in a surprise which shows how little 
power the public possess of either gauging the weight of evidence or 
restraining their feelings upon such an occasion. No trial, if we may 
_ trust the reports, could have been conducted not only more fairly, but 
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with greater advantage to the accused. Sir Charles Russell for the 
defence, and a prosecuting counsel who did his duty in the most gentle 
and least vindictive manner, and a summing-up from the second if not 
the first lawyer on the English Bench, of absolute impartiality—such 
were the circumstances under which the jury found their verdict of guilty 
And with one accord the whole population of the country is now engaged 
in re-trying the case, chiefly by the opinions of those who have no 
idea of the meaning of the weight of evidence, and ere our readers see 
thesé. pages petitions of every kind are to be presented to the Home 
Secretary, praying—for what? Not the woman’s release but the commu- 
tation of her sentence. The hopeless illogicality of the proceeding is 
almost beyond belief. Either this was one of the most cold-blooded, 
deliberate, treacherous murders conceivable, or the woman was innocent 
of the deed. There is literally no way out of that dilemma, there is no 


possibility that this was an accident, an action committed in self-defence, 


or under great provocation, or without malice aforethought. And this 
being so, thousands of people are si@ning, or to be asked to sign, petitions 
to commute her punishment—‘lest ‘there should be some mistake,’ 
Such proceeding is at variance with the whole theory of English law, which 
permits the appeal to the Home Secretary only on the ground of mercy 
to be extended under extenuating circumstances’ or on the ground of 
misdirection by the judge or discovery of some vital evidence bearing 
upon the case. But here the whole nation are agreed that if Mrs. May- 
brick committed this murder, then there could be for her no extenuating 
circumstances. There is an equal agreement, as we have pointed out, 
as to the impartiality of the judge, and absolutely nothing has been dis- 
covered which throws any new light whatever upon the trial. Where 
then is the ground of appeal ? where is the reasoh for the almost passion 
with which it is being urged forward? The ground of appeal and 
the reason of the passion are to be found in one simple fact : the woman 
is young and beautiful. That she was married to a man much older 
than herself, and that she was not faithful to him, do probably also with 
very many people rather increase their sentimental pity for her. The 
unexpressed idea is, How horrible that this woman—this young and 
pretty woman—should be hung! Before these pages see the light the 
matter will probably be decided, and we only wish to present our 
1eaders with the following conclusion: that if this murder—for murder 
it must be at present considered—is ot to be punished with the most 
extreme penalty of the law, there can be no case where that penalty 
should be inflicted. That is arguable, perhaps desirable ; but if so, we 
must alter our law ; for if we do not do so we make it a dead letter. 
THE EDITOR. 





